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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


E offer our sincere thanks to the many 
friends who have sent us seasonable 
greetings and their good wishes for 
the year just begun. We shall do our 
best to deserve the almost innumerable 
kind expressions we have received. 

To reply individually to all the letters and cards of 
greeting which have come to hand during the past week 
or two would be an almost impossible task, but we hope 
the senders will not gauge our appreciation of their 
kindness by the brevity and general character of this 
acknowledgment. © sg 


We commend to our novice readers the first of Mr. 
Hirschfeld's two articles on Retouching which appears 
this week, and urge them to look out for the fully illus- 
trated Part II. which will be published next week. 
Those of our readers who are a little more advanced 
should preserve Mr. Bennett’s article on Toning of 
Bromides, which will be continued next week. It will 
always prove useful for reference; whilst pigment 
printers, whether gum or oil be their favourite medium, 
should carefully note Mr. A. J. Anderson's suggestion 
on page 6. Contemporary picture galleries gener- 
ally contain some useful lessons on composition, etc., 
but here a picture show gives a practical hint as well. 
If the oil and the gum workers would treat their sub- 
jects like the French etchers there is no reason why 
good work should not be done in colour-gum or colour- 
oil. e c c 

An international exhibition of pictorial photography 
of more than ordinary importance is being projected for 
the spring of 1908 at Newcastle, in the beautiful Laing 
Art Gallery, of which that citv is so justly proud, and 
a limited number of leading workers in Great Britain, 
America, France, Germanv, etc., have been invited to 
contribute. In March, 1906, the editor of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER attended a banquet given by the 
Northumberland and Durham Photographic Societies, 
and it was then that the idea of the holding of a repre- 
sentative international exhibition was started; the seed 
then sown has been slow in germinating, but now that 
the Municipal Art Gallery Committee of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne have seriously and enthusiastically taken the 
matter up, it is to be hoped that those invited to take 


part will do all in their power to make this the most 
important art photography exhibition ever held in the 
North of England a complete success. 

Ф o & 

It is interesting to know the conjectures of a scientific 
man of the highest eminence like Thomas Graham, the 
discoverer of what is known as Graham's law, regarding 
the early photographs of Niepce, at a time when no de- 
tails as to the mode of production were available. In 
Dr. Angus Smith's life of Graham, published in 1884, is 
a letter dated March 11, 1839, in which this eminent 
investigator mentions the heliographs of Niepce, which 
he had seen on the previous evening at the Marquis of 
Northampton's house in Piccadilly. Graham says: 
““ The heliographic drawings were on the table. They 
are on metal- extremely delicate апа beautiful when 
seen in a proper light, suggesting a mezzotint drawing. 
My idea is that the metallic plate, wetted with nitrate of 
silver, has been placed in a small camera obscura con- 
taining hydrogen gas, and then the prospect reflected 
upon it." This shows that Graham had the fundamen- 
tal idea of a sensitive material and a reducing agent, 
and the suggestion given, if followed out with the aid of 
modern modes of working, may be fruitful. Further, as 
regards Talbot's exhibit at the same place and time, 
Graham says: '* Mr. Talbot's plan for prepared paper, 
in which the lights and shades are reversed, is curious, 
but not at all new.” The book from which we quote is 
to be found in the library of the Patent Office. 

e е 

Two photographic veterans passed away with the 
closing year. First William Thompson (otherwise 
Baron Kelvin), and afterwards Professor Janssen, each 
being over eighty; and readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER will scarcely need details of their work; but to 
show Lord Kelvin’s participation in quite the early 
aspects of photography, we may refer to a long commu- 
nication sent by him in 1847 (dated February 9) to M. 
Charles Chevalier in Paris, this communication being 
published in M. Chevalier's work on photography 
(Paris, 1847); but the communication is divided into two 
parts, that portion referring to daguerreotype appear- 
ing on p. 44, and that relating to photography on paper 
appearing on p. 134, in accordance with the scheme of 
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the book, of which the first section deals with daguerreo- 
type, and the second section with photography on paper. 
Young Thompson, who had graduated at Cambridge a 
short time before, enters into the details as to bromo- 
iodising the silvered plate so as to secure a sensitive- 
ness sufficient to allow of a portrait being taken in a 
fraction of a second with a single lens. In our day 
there are some persons who express doubts as to the 
realisation of high. sensitiveness with daguerreotype 
plates; hence the letter possesses spccial interest. In 
the second portion of the communication he describes 
the catalysotype process, invented by Dr. Wood, of 
Parsonstown, Ireland, and gives fuller working details 
than we have seen elscwhere. Probably he obtained 
them vivá voce from Dr. Wood. The method is of in- 
terest as being the parent of the modern iron-silver 
printing methods, and a threatened action for the in- 
fringement of a recent patent was met by a reference to 
the catalysotype. After this, mention is made of paper 
sensitised by silver fluoride and developed by ferrous 
sulphate. Professor Janssen is mostly known by his 
astronomical photography at the Mont Blanc Observa- 
tory, in connection with which he made his researches 
on reversal. 


Surrendering Power. 

The R.P.S. Exhibition medal, which during the 
past few years has been dying by inches, has at last 
i been put out of its misery. No more shall we 
revel in the leap of the torrent of argument and 
invective over distinctions given or withheld, but shall 
instead enjoy the “peace, perfect peace" of the swamp of 
inaction. Some people think it were better for the society to 
have the courage of its convictions, and use its unique position 
to stamp with approval whatever may be worthy; but apparently 
those who now direct its affairs shrink from the exercise of their 
responsibilities. Of course, if they don’t feel equal to dispens- 
ing medals with wisdom and justice, they are quite right in dis- 
continuing the practice. But it will be a distinct loss to the 
outside world, for the R.P.S. medal, with all its drawbacks, 
formed a useful, if rough, indication of what was notable in 

technical, pictorial, and scientific photography. 


Too Tame. 

Some amateurs complain that their recreation is somewhat 
humdrum. If so, it is probably because it reflects their own 
personalities. Personally, I have had rare moments of photo- 
—graphic excitement, as when once in a newly found prehistoric 
cave I let off an explosive flash-light, which literally brought 
the house down—it was only made of a sand-like substance— 
and almost brought my career to a glorious termination. On 
another occasion, standing by the side of what, in picturesque 
language, may be termed a raging torrent, I was explaining 
to one of a party of Easter amateurs which I was personally 
conducting to districts where ready-made pictures awaited the 
artistic midgets whose exposures I was expected to turn into 
gigantic successes, “What you want is more water. ... I'll show 
you what I mean," and, suiting the action to the word, I dived 
under the dark cloth, moved the camera a few inches nearer to 
the raging torrent, and in a trice fell into the ice-cold flood, 
which was about twenty feet deep. It was a huge consolation 
that the artistic midget's camera went with me, and that it was 
never seen again. 


Hot Stuff. 

Possibly most amateurs have not been so fortunate as I 
have in meeting with moving incidents; although I imagine 
that there are few but have been chased by a bull, or, at least, 
stared at by a heifer. But if ordinary amateur negative 
making is too slow, the reader should go in for press photo- 
graphy, which he will soon find combines the indefinable plea- 
sures of the chase, the enthralling occupation of the burglar, 
and the awesome perils of the alpinist. Just to prove part of 
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Messrs. Watson and Sons are selling and displaying 
in their window (313, High Holborn) the '' Scientist's 
Reference Book and Diary for 1908," published by 
Messrs. Woolley, Sons and Co., Manchester, price 
onc shilling. It may be described as a kind of 
scientific edition of Molesworth's pocket-book, a 
compact repertory of those numerous data which 
the scientific worker may require at any instant, 
but which it would be hopelessly impracticable to 
retain in the memory. Concise photographic data, 
numerical factors for analysis or equivalence reactions, 
together with logarithms, all calculated in accordance 
with the 1897 international atomic weights, may be men- 
tioned, but it is impracticable to even give an idea of 
the wide scope of the general information in con- 
cise form. The metric system as elaborated by the 
French revolutionists is dealt with in four pages, with 
a little over on a fifth, and as concisely as is possible, 
unless exactness is to be sacrificed to an appearance of 
simplicity; the usual laboratory litre or ‘‘ Mohr's ” litre 
being clearly differentiated from the legal litre. The 
table of metric apothecaries’ weight is worth cutting out 
and posting up in the dark-room, this being an excel- 
lent first step towards mastering the metric system. 


my assertion, let me cite the sober 
truth as given by a London 
press photographer. One night 
he ‘‘swarmed’’ the flagstaff of 
the Hotel Cecil with a collapsible 
4,60 camera іп a secret pocket of 
his coat. Raising himself on the 
circular head of the flagstaff, 
with one hand holding a para- 
chute, the other withdrew the camera from his secret pocket. 
It was then but the work of a moment to unfold, focus, insert 
a dark slide, take aim, and make “a nocturnal study of Lon- 
don,” and by means of the parachute descend to terra firma 
hard by Cogers’ Hall. 


Another Discovery. 

I am so sensitive to the fear of being reproached with writing 
anything in the nature of an advertisement, that I hardly know 
how to describe a truly remarkable development of colour 
photography which has been discovered by a daily newspaper. 
Somewhere in London, “ир West," it has unearthed a most 
modest genius, who, until one of its argus eyes lighted upon 
him, was apparently content to hide his " process" under a 
bushel. Although from the context it would appear that Mr. 
X.'s process is so expensive that it is “for the present restricted 
to museums or wealthy collectors," after reading somewhat 
carefully between the penny-a-lines, it appears as if the lay 
press man had somehow fallen into the mistake of attributing 
the invention of the Autochrome plate to Mr. X. It reminds 
me of a “ domestic" whom we once employed, who boasted that 
It turned out that she 
based her description on the fact that he had read the whole of 
the works of Charles Dickens. 


Good Resolutions. 

Writing on the eve of the New Year, I am making new and 
good resolutions, which I trust may pave the way to helpful 
innovations, of which my readers will reap the benefit. Without 
disclosing all my secrets at once, let me announce that amongst 
my newly-formed good resolutions are the following: (r) Not 
to boast about my airship raid in the moonshine, when I estab- 
lished a corner in colour plates; (2) To conceal the fact that 
there are a hundred times as many amateurs who read my pars 
as those who do not; (3) To refrain from describing myself as 
the biggest and brightest dickey-bird in creation; (4) to re- 
member that in spite of all temptations of oily coruscations ! 
remain’ ап out and out amateur photographer; (5) to have Faith 
in my photographic misleaders, Hope for pictorialists who arc 
never right, and Charity for those who are never wrong. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOURTH LESSON. 


SNOW PHOTOGRAPHY. 


S I write a keen north wind is blowing under a 
leaden sky, and there is a smell in the air which 
foretells snow. It was Mr. Charles Talmage, 
the astronomer well known at the Royal 

Astronomical Society thirty years ago, who first directed 
my attention to the fact that there is a curious and 
subtle scent in the air when snow is near ; I wonder 
whether it is really so or whether it is imagination! 

Well, some of my readers have already seen plenty of 
snow, for the daily papers tell us of blizzards and snow- 
drifts to the north and the west, but as vet London and 
the south of England have seen hardly a trace, so if I 
write this week about photographing the snow, I know 
not for how many of my good readers it is possible 
to carry out the advice given, and for how many it 
is not. Sooner or later, however, it is probable that 
all will have their opportunity, and it js quite useless to 
wait until snow is on the ground to ascertain what is 
required of one if it is to be photographed ; it is like 
photographing lightning, the camera must stand ready, 
the roll-holder or dark slides charged. · If the snow 
has fallen during the nigbt, and at 8 a.m. there is 
perhaps only an hour at our disposal, the opportunity 
must be seized, for in a few hours the scene may have 
entirely changed. 

It 1s but an application of thc parable of the ten wise 
and ten foolish virgins ; therefore, as soon as you 
have read this chapter, go right away and put plates 
or films in your dark slides, or see that there is a roll 
of film ready fixed, place everything in absolute pre- 
paredness, and then wait. You may not have to wait long. 


What Plates to Use. 

Now you know what gencrally happens when vou 
photograph a dark trec against a light skv, or you 
photograph an indoor view and include the window, 
which, of course, is hundreds of times lighter than the 
dark walls immcediatelv adjacent. There is generally a 
sort of fog or blurring of the dark parts whcre they 
come next to the very light. That fault vou know by 
the name halation, the significance of which will be 
easily understood when you remember that the ghostly 
misty ring round the moon, etc., is called a ‘‘ halo. "' 

I shall not stay to describe particularly the cause of 
this, but I may say it is always likelv to happen when 
a very light and a vcry dark object arc adjacent, being 
due to the fact that during the long exposure necessary 
for the dark objects, the excessive light from the lighter 
ones passes through the film and is reflected back again 
by the glass, when it encroaches a little on the area of 
the dark part ; so the simplest plan is to coat the back 
of the plate with some preparation the character of 
which is to absorb this excess of light and prevent its 
rebounding. You have heard of backed plates, doubt- 
less. You can back the plates yourself if you like, or 
for a very trifling additional charge vou can obtain them 


ready backed, and can thus save yourself the trouble. 
Now for snow pictures I consider backed plates essen- 
tial, because here you have the very conditions which 
usually cause halation, namely, extremely light and ex- 
tremely dark objects in immediate contrast, and a very 
short exposure which would be enough for the snow 
would leave the tree branches and other objects merely 
black patches, so that a longer exposure must be given 
in order to get some detail in the darker parts, which, 
without a backed plate, would be certain to produce 
halation.  Halation is not so prevalent when films are 
used ; it is the glass which is the source of the trouble. 
You probably know I always advocate orthochromatic 


. plates, but secing that a snow-covered landscape is 


chiefly white and black, plates which are especially 
sensitive to such colours as yellow and green may seem 
quite unnccessary, yet there is often more colour in a 
snow scene than one would suspect, particularly if the 
sun be shining, and what colour there is secms all the 
more important and is brought into more prominence 
on account of the great expanse of white. More- 
over, a very unfortunate thing is the relative 
lightness and darkness of the sky, be it clear or 
clouded, and the snow. The former is nearly always a 
good deal darker than the snow, ant an ordinary plate 
will as likely as not give you a blank white sky, as it so 
often does in the summer time, and then the value of the 
brilliant white snow is lost. 

Further, I sav, use a yellow scrcen as well as an 
orthochromatic plate ; one may as well do the thing 
tnoroughly whilst one is about it, and orthochromatic 
plates, even with snow scenes, yield but very slightly 
improved results unless a screen be used in conjunction. 


Exposures. 


If you awake one morning after it has been snowing 
during the night, you at first wonder if vou have over- 
slept yourself, the room is so light! Out of doors there 
is quite a glare, due to the reflection of light from the 
grcat white pall. This, you would conclude, will mean 
that quite a short exposure may be given. Have you 
not heard of an excellent rule in connection with ex- 
posure, which is to the effect, ‘‘ Expose for the shadows 
and let the lights take care of themselves "? That’s a 
rule to be especially remembered now, for although it is 
quite true that a very short exposure would suflice for 
the snow itself ; we do not want everything else to be 
greatly under-exposed. Note that the tree trunks, 
although dark and black-looking by contrast, yet do 
show the details of bark, etc.; even the cottage or barn, 
the walls of which are made of tarred boards, is not 
so utterlv black but what the lines of shadow where each 
board overlaps are quite clearly seen ; so it will not do 
to render these as solid black, which would be the result 
if an exposure very short but just sufficient for the snow 
were given. 
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What exposure are you to give then? That of 
course depends, as in all other cases, upon a certain 
number of conditions—the light, the character of the 
scene, the stop used, and the time of day. 

I should recommend a large stop, perhaps the largest 
opening the lens will give ; it is by no means desirable to 
get everything in the snow picture quite sharp ; if the 
footprints near at hand and the branches and twigs 
nearest are sharp, those more remote will be all the 
better rendered if they are a trifle out of focus, not so 
much as to be unpleasantly blurred, but just soft enough 
to suggest the effect of atmosphere 
and distance. 

Bright though the snow seems, 
the light it reflects has very little 
power to affect the sensitive plate 
before say 9 or 10 a.m. and after 
2 p.m., so that it is the middle of the 
day that should, if possible, be em- 
ployed, and then with an averagc 
scene without any large heavy ob- 
iects very close, and a rapid plate, 
if bright sunshine prevail, no doubt 
the exposure could be greatly cur- 
tailed. Still, do not err on the side 
of too short an exposure ; one to 
three seconds should be enough if 
the light is good, but, of course, this 
must be increased if a yellow screen 
is used, according to the depth of 
the screen. 

I am inclined to advocate verv 
rapid plates—quite the most rapid 
orthochromatic plates you can get 
—you may want the additional 
speed they offer, and if you do not 
there is no disadvantage in possess- 
ing the extra power, which is the 
argument in favour of always using 
orthochromatic or isochromatic plates ; even if there 1s 
in some cases no very obvious gain, still there is no 
disadvantage, you lose nothing. 


Selection of Subject. 


In the selection of subject I can give little practical 
help without the use of illustrations, with which at this 
moment I am not prepared. All the oft-repeated rules 
intended to guide the beginner in choosing his subjects 
in accordance with artistic ideals hold good with snow 
scenes. as with other subjects, but be particularlv 
careful not to be carried away with the wonder of the 
soft undulating sheet of white which is spread out 
before you, and just photograph anything merely 
because the snow is so wonderful, so white, and so 
soft. 

A group of trees in the corner of a snow-enveloped 
meadow, with perhaps other trees or hills as a distance, 
may suffice to make a pleasing picture, but the unusual- 
ness of the circumstances may make onc blind to the 
existence of some such feature as an ugly fence or 
gate, which is quite enough to overwhelm all the good 
features. The glory of the sparkling snow for its own 
sake will not suffice, bcautiful as it is ; other things must 
be in accordance with the requirements of general art 
principles, and in the presence of any uncommon and 
impressive conditions, it is so easy to overlook some 
wholly unsuitable feature. One may photograph an 
exceptionally effective sunset, but, except as a mere 
record, of what value is it if the rest of the scene is not 
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picturesque? And so it is with snow; more than ordinary 
care must be exercised to see that all the components 
of the picture are so well arranged, and are so in 
keeping, that even if the snow were absent the composi- 
tion would be right. 


Focussing. 


Dainty little snow pictures may, of course, be made 
with the hand camera, but if it can be used on a stand 
and the image viewed and deliberately focussed on a 
ground glass screen, there will be an enormous advan- 


E. S. CLUDERAY. 


tage. With the focussing-cloth over your head and 
the largest stop in the lens, you can then decide just 
where the sharpest definition shall fall, and if, may be, 
when you have so focussed, you find that the middle 
distance, or distance, is so confused as to be intolerable, 
then focus that distance a little sharper, and although 
this will involve a little loss of extreme sharpness in the 
plane you had selected for sharp definition, it may be 
that this will not matter, and may in the end even be 
an advantage. Whatever you do, be sure to try and 
get the effect of distance, the effect that suggests that 
the scene spread before the spectator goes back or 
recedes. 

There are some winter pictures reproduced in this 
week's 4. P., but these are taken in Switzerland, and 
are not quite the examples of this point that I should 
choose as examples here, so I reproduce this week the 
little winter subject with which Mr. E. S. Cluderay won 
a prize in our winter competition last year. It may not 
print very well on this page because it is very delicate 
and the gradation very subtle. Still, it may give you 
an idea. It was well and satisfactorily reproduced in 
THE A. P. for May 28, 1907, to which you should, if 
vou can, refer. I should like to continue and tell you 
about development of snow subjects, but perhaps I had 
better wait until next week ; in the meantime, you mav 
have had the opportunity of turning the advice here 
given to practical account, and then vou will be all the 
more rcadv to follow me in development. So we will 
return to the subject next week. A. H. H. 
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Stones for Bread.— ^: this time of acquainted with, who specialise in city winter scenes—and 
year I notice in the photographic press do some jolly fine stuff too. Four days out of the week it 
frequent articles on the subject of is too rainy or too foggy; but the fifth is “ possible"; and 


* winter work"; and while the majority of the said articles 
are solid enough, as far as they go, it often strikes me that 
they must be classified somewhat in the "stone-for-bread " 
species by a multitude of readers. The writers presuppose 
too great a store of leisure on the part of their audience : 
they address the happy individual who can choose his times 
and seasons at will: who can say, '' To-day is fine; I'll do 
some landscapes,” or, “ To-day is wet; 111 pass the morning 
in my workroom, making enlargements." Now the readers 
of whom I am thinking, and with whom I sympathise, can't 
always call their time their own. To talk to them of the 
charms of frost photography, for instance, is simply tanta- 
lising, when frost never happens to ‘appear either on a 
Saturday or a Sunday. For every other day of the week 
they must be at office desks during the hours of photo- 
graphic daylight. 


For those in Bondage.—Landscape work in winter is 
charming—when you are within reach of landscapes. But 
the city clerk, cooped inside the radius of treeless E.C. from 
nine till five, might as well be told of the delights of lion- 
stalking as of landscape photography in winter, except on 
those lucky occasions when Sunday and sunshine happen to 
coincide (for even on Saturday afternoon, by the time he is 
free and has travelled field-wards by rail, it is already dusk). 
Many readers of THE A. P. are of those fortunates who know 
no office prison walls; and many others have the good luck 
to reside in the country itself, so that landscapes of sorts 
are at their doorsteps, and may be culled, by the energetic, 
before a late breakfast. To such, the aforementioned article- 
writers preach with profit. But for my part, I want this 
week to address the city man. 


What to Do?—What can the city man do in winter, in 
the way of photography? Well, of course he can sit at his 
fireside, pipe in mouth (vide the alluring pictorial adver- 
tisements), and make prints of his summer negatives on gas- 
light paper. This, of an evening. Or he can make slides. 
Or attend demonstrations at his local club. Or gloat over 
price-lists of cameras which he covets and knows he can’t 
afford. But during the day, is there nothing for him to do? 
Surely there should be. What is it, then? “ Neglect his 
business and make a bolt for the country,” seems the obvious 
answer. A good enough one, too, if our imaginary camera- 
enthusiast happens to be “the boss”; but a ghastly mockery 
if he is only an employce. 


Parts Greater than the Whole.—Nevertheless, I think that 
even he whom Mr. Shan Bullock would call “a twopenny 
clerk " can get a little outdoor photography done, in winter, 
if he sets his mind to it. I know some who do. One of 
these heroes has discovered that he prefers to take his 
annual fortnight (he calls it a fortnight, but I observe that 
it has elastic ends, when it begins on a Saturday and ends 
on a Monday, these becoming, in practice. Friday and 
Tuesday respectively) —he prefers to take his fortnight, I 
repeat, in halves, one half in summer and one in winter; 
and he tells me his firm are only too pleased to fall in with 
the arrangement. The result is that he shows winter-scapes 
at all the exhibitions, and, in addition, feels the better of 
a February rest which his fellow-clerks (when the time 
comes) would give their ears for. I pass on the tip. It is 
worth considering. 


The Luncheon Hour.—His I believe to be a ncarlv unique 
case, and perhaps for many reasons it is unfair to hold him 
up as an example to all. But two or three others I am 


behold, a camera appears from some secret cache in the 
office, where it is kept permanently loaded, lunch is bolted 
in five minutes, and instead of repairing to the Mecca for 
a cup of coffee and a game of dominoes, our aspirant steers 
a course for London Bridge, St. Paul's Churchyard, the 
Embankment, or some other grimy beauty-spot of the 
metropolis, and proceeds to immortalise the wintry 
solemnity of some grim composition which he has previously 
noted on his way to business. 


“ Keep it Handy.”—The whole secret of success is to keep 
your camera always handy, and always loaded with the 
rapidest plates—Gem Salon, Imperial Flashlight, or a 
similar brand. If you have a small enough camera, and 
don't mind the “ fag,” you can perpetually carry it with you 
to and from the office; but that is a counsel of perfection; 
for in the morning you are generally too rushed for time, 
and too eager to chuckle over the thrillers of the 2aily 
Mail, to do any photography ; and in the evening it is 
already dark by the time you make for home. No. It is 
at the lunch hour that the city clerk has his chance of winter 
picture making ; and this being so, the soundest dodge is to 
keep your camera always at thc office, in your locker or 
desk, ready loaded and in working trim ; only taking it home 
for reloading or for unloading. 


The Apparatus.—A good fast lens is, I fear, a necessity— 
but as you've doubtless noticed, some wonderfully big-aper- 
tured lenses are now to be bought at prices which even a 
year ago would have seemed incredible. A shutter which 
allows the maximum of illumination to reach the plate is 
likewise desirable; and you can’t do better than get a focal- 
plane, which works at a very slow speed. However, even 
if vou can afford no luxuries, vou will find that if there is 
any reasonable light at all, down by the river at midday 
vou can almost always give instantancous exposures suffi- 
ciently long for the faster brands of plates or films. 


* Amid the Encircling Gloom." .The river is wonderfully 
light—lighter than the parks, which you might suppose to 
be less smoke-o'erhung. If you haven't a fast lens and ап 
efficient shutter, you'll be wise if you stick to Embankment 
and riverside studies, in winter: or, if vou live in a seaport 
town, to studies at the docks and on the sea-front. And 
remember that in rendering mist vou must aim to do so by 
graduated greys, not by solid black silhouettes against grey 
or white. For this reason, full exposures are desirable; but 
you will find that to some extent this “© grey-all-over” effect 
can be got in development, by developing slowly, for thin- 
ness. Subsequently, verv light development of somewhat 
over-exposed bromide paper (not gaslight) is also a help. I 
have even seen a pleasing effect obtained (or alleged to be 
obtained) by slight fogging of the bromide paper before 
printing; but this is a dodge I confess I cannot speak of 
from personal experience. 


Sacrificing Coffee.— These are practical points which you 
can only thrash out for vourself, by actual trial. Failure 
at the start ought not to be allowed to discourage you into 
“chucking " your attempts to keep up the hobby even in the 
adverse circumstances of winter-cum-clerkship. The post- 
prandial cup of coffee is an excellent thing, I grant you; 
but its occasional sacrifice in the cause of pictorial photo- 
graphy will not be regretted, I think; and the pence saved 
can go towards an extra box of plates or so. (If this thought 
doesn't make you feel virtuous, vou are incorrigible !) 
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A Lesson to Oil-Printers. 


By A. J. ANDERSON. 


HEN writing of the late Photographic Salon, 
I remarked: '' There are several examples 
of gum-bichromate in colours, none of 
which are particularly successful. Photo- 
graphy in colours is best left alone. "' 

Well, one must always be prepared to reconsider an 
opinion; and a visit to the exhibition of colour-printed 
etchings at the Doré Gallery has suggested to me that 
I was probably wrong, and that colour work is not 
beyond the scope of one of the modern photographic 
printing methods. 

These colour-etchings, are they a success? 

Some are, some are not; and, leaving the question of 
manual dexterity on one side, the measure of success 
depends on the etcher's grasp of the limitations of his 
medium. 

Now the essential quality of etching is the force and 
strength of the cleanly bitten lines, and the power of 
deepening the shadows to any extent by means of a per- 
fect method of cross-hatching. When the etcher tries 
to work in tone, as too many of the modern etchers do, 
and strives to obtain delicate gradations by a multitude 
of finelv-etched lines, he oversteps the limits of his 
medium. 

One of the finest sights is that of a skilled navvy 
driving a wedge into the pavement. The ease with 
which he swings his hammer, getting the maximum of 
force into his blow with the minimum of exertion, is 
fine; the certainty with which he strikes the wedge, 
never giving two blows where one would serve, is fine; 
but if one set him to hammer out delicate silver repoussé 
work, neither man nor instrument would be suitable. 

It is the same in etching, and the qualities to be 
sought are strength and economy ; the maximum of 
effect with the minimum of labour, never etching two 
lines where one will serve. And so in colour-printed 
etchings we may expect strong dark colours and 
simplicity of colours. 

M. Grimelund observes none of these limitations, and 
attempts to secure sunrise effects by dabbing a quantity 
of reds, yellows, and blues on his plate. The result is 
a blend of Mr. Farquharson's style with that of a 
Bavarian chromolithograph ; and these pictures while 
losing all the qualities of etching fall short of the quali- 
ties of coloured crayons. 

On the other hand, M. Thaulow never strains his 


medium, and with such simple colours as black, brown, 
and blue, printed from separately etched plates on to 
the sheet of paper, produces magnificent effects that are 
quite distinctive. 

This quality marks all the best of the colour-prints : 
they are quite unlike paintings, quite unlike any other 
form of colour expression ; they are etchings pure and 
simple. The artists have not attempted to copy the 
colours of nature, but by the simple arbitrary applica- 
tion of a few tints have suggested the colours of nature 
in a way that is quite convincing. 

Turn to photography : there is the oil-printing method 
ready to hand, and it has this similarity to etching— 
the dark tones are built up until sufficient accent and 
strength has been attained. 

Suppose, for example, the oil-printer started with a 
somewhat low-toned subject of a group of fishwives on 
a quay, and gave a slight preliminary application of a 
rather greenish-blue to secure sky, sea, and the wet 
glisten of the pavement, and then worked with a brown, 
and finished off with black, I do not see why the result 
should not be quite satisfactory. 

Again, why should Mr. Wishaw's snow picture, 
printed in bluish and dead blacks, be beyond the gum- 
printer? Or again, M. Pesseaud's '' Moonlight in 
Normandy,’’ printed in blue and brown shades of black, 
should be quite within the limitations of the Rawlins 
process. 

There is one other picture that forms an object-lesson 
to the colour-photographer : in '' Autumn in Versailles,” 
M. De-Latenay has evidentlv used a single plate; and 
in order to obtain his effect with economy of labour, has 
printed the grass and evergreens in green, and the trees 
behind in ruddy brown ; and then, instead of using a 
third colour for the sky, he has printed it faintly in the 
same brown. This sounds strange, but the effect is 
good. 

Of course the oil-printer must use his own taste and 
discretion in the choosing and arrangement of his 
colours, and his effects will be different from those of 
the colour-etchings, since his medium is different; but if 
he is content to work in subdued colours, suggesting 
rather than depicting the colours of nature, there is no 
reason why he should not create a new and delightful 
form of picture-making. Also I think he will find the 
best of these colour prints a source of inspiration. 
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Southampton Camera Club.—Mr. C. H. Hewitt, of Polytechnic 
fame, lectured to the members of the above on December 16, his 
subject being © A Chapter of English Architecture." The period 
chosen by Mr. Hewitt was that of Early English, and it was treated 
in the most exhaustive manner. The lecturer pointed out first the 
chief characteristics of the Norman work, showing how the Normans 
failed to build scientifically, though their work was so massive, and 
contrasting therewith the lighter Gothic work. Going into detail 
and illustrating by means of some very fine slides, Mr. Hewitt 
pointed out the chief characteristics of the Early English work. 
Outside the buildings he showed the lancet windows, with their 
dripstones, the string course, and the corbel table, and explained 
the introduction of the flving buttress. Inside the buildings, atten- 
tion was called to the groining of the inner roofs, with its plain and 
ornamented rib work andcarved bosses; then to the mouldings of 
the arches, with their dog-tooth carvings, the stiff foliage capitals, 
and the clustered pillars, with their bands and capitals. The 
lecturer then treated the doorways, arcading, etc., no single detail 
of the Early English stvle being left undemonstrated. 


Dewsbury Photographic Society.— Some years ago Mr. W. Е. 
Slater, in writing of his first reception as a lecturer in 
Yorkshire, said it was worth making a special journey from 
London to receive a welcome such as had been accorded to him. 
Since that date he has made many visits, and northern societies 
look forward to the pleasure with anticipation. During the 
current month he has been on a touring visit, and amongst other 
societies, the Leeds and Dewsbury societies have been favoured. 
At the latter society he demonstrated on the “ Theory and Prac- 
tice of Time Development," with special reference to the dif- 
ferent specialities of the Kodak Company. He almost con- 
vinced his audience that a dark-room, with all its disadvantages, 
were a thing of the past, so easy and simple did his manipula- 
tions appear with Kodak developing tanks. Mr. Slater, during 
the course of his observations, rather surprised his friends bv 
asserting that it is impossible to correct, in any way, by de- 
velopment an incorrectly exposed plate, but with his usual 
thoroughness at once demonstrated the correctness of his asser- 
tion. Mr. Slater was accorded a well deserved vote of thanks. 
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SULPHIDE TONING OF BROMIDE PRINTS. 


A RANGE OF TONES FROM BLACK TO RED. 


By HENRY W. BENNETT, F.R.P.S. 


The First of two practical artic‘es by a well-known worker. 


Ths Secont article, giving Bleaching and Darkening Formule, 


and explicit directions for their use, will be published next week. 


HE introduction of sulphide toning has given a 
great impetus to bromide printing. It has pro- 
vided a simple method of securing greater 
Variety in the prints, and of rendering effects 

which could not always be sufficiently well represented 
in the black tone of the ordinary bromide print. 

Although a good pure black tone is a satisfactory 
colour in itself, and always in good taste, yet there are 
very few photographers who would be willing to re- 
strict their prints to this colour only. Most wish for 
greater variety than can be obtained by working in one 
colour; not only a greater variety in the general effect 
produced by a collection of their pictures, but, in addi- 
tion, a greater power of rendering varied effects and 
recording different impressions. 

The method of sulphide toning which I propose to 
consider is that which consists in first converting the 
silver image into a haloid salt, and then converting the 
haloid into silver sulphide. For convenience of refer- 
ence, the first part of the process will be called the 
bleaching, and the second the darkening. This method 
of transforming the image into a sulphide is in every 
way the most satisfactory. It is the most simple and 
the most certain, and the tones are the richest obtain- 
able by any method. In addition, there is no reduction 
in the strength of the print involved bv the toning 
operation. 

The colour produced by this method of sulphide 
toning is a very rich brown; a warm rather than a cold 
brown, but sufficiently deep to give great strength and 
richness in the shadows of a strong print. 

Although this colour is very attractive and very rich, 
it has seemed to me that the power of varying it would 
be a great advantage. The object desired was the 
power of securing a range of colours from a cold black 
to a red brown, and the ability to obtain any desired 
degree of warmth or coldness at will. In addition, the 
warm blacks should be brown-black, and not purple, an 
undesirable colour that is frequently scen in toned 
bromide prints. The colours should range from a pure 
black through brown-black, and pure deep brown to a 
rich warm brown or even red-brown. 

Whatever colour or degree of warmth is desired, that 
tone should be obtainable with absolute certainty. And 
the same colour should invariably result from the same 
method of toning, even though the negatives from 
which the prints were taken might vary considerably in 
strength and quality. 

Many workers experience difficulty in securing 
uniformity in toning bromide prints by the sulphide 
process ; and it must be recognised that the first step 
towards obtaining various tones with certainty must be 
the power of securing uniformity in the tones obtained 
by the ordinary methods of working. If all the condi- 
tions are equal, any given formula for toning will in- 
variably produce identical results. If, however, the 
conditions vary through imperfect working at апу 


stage, the final colour of the print must always be a 
matter of uncertainty. Two prints may look identical 
in colour before toning, but though treated together in 
the same solutions throughout the toning operation, the 
ultimate tones may be widely different ; one may be a 
purple-black, and the other a yellow-brown. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, in considering the 
subject of toning bromide prints, to determine first the 
conditions that it is necessary to fulfil in order to secure 
uniformity; and also the factors that affect the toning. 

It is absolutely essential that identical methods should 
be adopted in the production of all prints intended for 
sulphide toning ; otherwise it is quite impossible to 
secure any desired tone with certainty. The developer 
that it is intended to employ must be decided upon, and 
its composition and degree of concentration determined; 
and this developer must be used invariably. In bromide 
work the exposures must be made to suit the developer 
employed; modifying the developer to compensate for 
irregularities in exposure is never satisfactory. It is 
fatal to success in toning. When the character of the 
negative is such that a successful print can only be 
obtained by modification of the developer, the tones re- 
sulting from any formula must always vary from those 
obtained on prints produced under normal conditions. 
But there should be very few negatives that require 
any serious departure from the standard developer. By 
careful adjustment of the exposure, prints of uniform 
qualitv can be produced by means of the normal deve- 
loper from negatives that differ widely in their degree 
of strength. Of course, negatives that have been very 
incorrectly exposed or developed will alwavs be a source 
of trouble in any printing process, and bromide is no 


-exception to this rule. 


The strength or degree of concentration of the 
developer will affect the ultimate colour of the toned 
print. A strong developer tends to produce cold tones; 
a weak or diluted solution will always give weak and 
very warm tones- brown tones with a distinct tendency 
towards vellow-brown. 

Bromide in the developer exerts a distinct influence on 
the toning, producing a warmer colour than that given 
by prints developed without bromide. This influence is 
onlv serious if a large proportion of bromide be em- 
ployed. Dilution of the developer and the addition of 
bromide together influence the toning considerably, pro- 
ducing a very disagreeable warm tone and distinct 
absence of strength in the print. 

The degree of development does not affect the tone 
while the exposure remains unchanged. Two prints 
from the same negative, exposed for the same time, 
and developed in identical solutions to different degrees 
will both tone to exactly similar colours. The print 
which has received full development will, of necessity, 
be richer and stronger than that which has been 
developed for a short time onlv, but the actual colour 
will remain the same. 
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Variation in the degree of development to compensate 
for errors in exposure, does modify the tone, though 
the composition of the developer remain unchanged. 
The variation is due to the combined effect of alteration 
in exposure and difference in degree of development. 
Over-exposure and short development vield a warmer 
tone ; under-exposure and long development a colder 
tone. An over-exposed print developed fully in the 
normal solution will show little, if any, difference from 
a correctly exposed print, with similar toning. 

Reduction with hypo and potassium ferricyanide does 
not in any way affect the process of toning, nor the ulti- 
mate colour of the print. This fact, in combination 
with those given in the preceding paragraph, may be 
utilised in saving over-exposed prints. A print that has 
received too long an exposure should be developed for 
the full time in a normal solution, and, after fixing and 
a slight washing, reduced in the hypo and ferricvanide 
reducer. This solution affects the lighter tones more 
than the darker, and will convert a strong and dull 
print into one of correct contrast and brilliancy. The 
print will then tone in exactly the same manner as one 
that had been correctly exposed and developed. 

Naturally, the degree of over-exposure that can be 
compensated in this manner is very limited, and the 
method cannot be applied to harsh negatives. It can 
only be successful in the case of prints which tend 
towards a heavy uniformity of tone with over-exposure. 

Considering that the correct or satisfactory rendering 
of tone values, the colour and effect of the print, and 
also the successful working of the toning process, all 
depend on correct exposure and normal development, 
the greatest care should be taken to ensure the correct 
exposure for every print. This is not intended to imply 
any artificial standard of correct exposure, but that 
exposure which gives the effect desired with normal 
development. Systematic working is essential, a 
uniform light, and exposures registered so that correct 
repetitions can be made easily. A small slip of paper 
can be affixed to one corner of the negative, and the 
exposure noted thereon; and a good quick-printing 
negative selected for employment as a test for the 
light and for different batches of paper, from time to 
time. 

Fresh developer should be used for every print. The 
practice of developing several prints in succession in 
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one quantity of solution is a prolific source of want of 
uniformity, both in the general quality of the prints, 
and in their toning. It is false economy, as it results 
in a serious loss of quality. Sufficient of the normal 
developer should be taken for one print—or possibly 
two in the case of small prints where the quantity must 
be relatively large— and after using, the solution should 
be thrown away. A series of prints developed suc- 
cessively in one ‘solution will show a very decided varia- 
tion in colour when toned by the sulphide process. 

The developer that has been the most successful in 
my own practice 15 :— 


Diamidophenol — 2:2 6 gr. 
Sodium sulphite .............. sss. 36 gr. 
Potassium bromide —.................005. 1} gr. 
мт Ае Ea teenies 4 OZ. 


Diamidophenol, dianol and amidol are very similar in 
composition and character. No alkali is necessary with 


either. Unfortunately, the mixed solution will not keep 
long. It must be mixed as required, and used within 


a dav or two of mixing. It may be prepared in a more 
concentrated form, and diluted for developing. The 
sulphite must be dissolved in the water first, and the 
diamidophenol and bromide added after the sulphite is 
thoroughly dissolved. The bromide is not essential, 
but it exerts a marked influence on the colour of the 
print. Without bromide in the developer the image is 
a blue-black. Waith the proportion of bromide given in 
the formula, the image is a pure neutral black with 
silvery light tones. 1n either case the image tones well 
to a very rich colour. 

After development, the prints should be rinsed rapidlv 
and fixed in a plain solution of hypo, about four ounces 
in a pint of water. The prints should remain in this 
fixing bath for about fifteen minutes, and care should 
be taken that they are always submerged, and that they 
do not cling together. Prints require far more atten- 
tion when in the fixing bath than they usually receive, 
and it is necessary to call attention to this when writing 
on the subject of toning; for it may be safely asserted 
that nearly all the troubles that arise in toning bromide 
prints are caused by imperfect fixing or careless wash- 
ing, and most frequently the former. A perfectly fixed 
print, reasonably well washed, will give no trouble in 
any subsequent operation. 


—— e 
LEICESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


HE above society numbers some 230 members, and is still 

adding to the roll. The reason is not far to seek; the 
officers are alert, they know what is moving in the photographic 
world, and are ready to take up with a good demonstration or 
an interesting lecture, which thev think will be suitable for the 
further advancement of their society. They are also fortunate 
in having a member connected with the daily press, and, what 
is more to the point, they make use of him. Another strong 
point is they have cosy and comfortable quarters in a café, which 
is a valuable asset to any society ; and, as evidence of their 
activity, it may be mentioned they run three club portfolios. 
The officers of the society, Messrs. Coates, Leake, Woolmer and 
How, are a quartet of energetic men, all pulling one way. 


Mr. C. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A. (of Leeds), had a hearty and 
enthusiastic welcome when lecturing there, and our repre- 
sentative says the members assembled were thoroughly 
appreciative. Mr. Howdill’s subject was ‘‘ Corsica, the Isle of 
Unrest,” an intensely interesting theme, as evidenced by one 
incident alone. Не showed a photograph of a retired bandit who 
avenged the death of a brother, spent a few years in the 
“ masquis," accounted for a few gendarmes, finally arranged to 
be captured, “did his time"! in the prison at Bastia, and has 
returned to his native town “ without a stain on his character," 
and now keeps an inn. He must have had a busy life, as he is 
not yet thirty-five. He is not the kind of man to quarrel with ; 
as Mr. Howdill said, he preferred to be a friend. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION. 


We should like to draw our London readers! attention to two 
important courses of instruction which are open to them, viz. : 

The photographic classes at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden 
Lane, City, under the able direction of Mr. H. Gear, will com- 
mence the spring session on January 15 (W ednesd. avi. There will 
be a practical class at 6.30 p.m., for oil. pigment printing, Auto- 
chrome lantern slides, and enlarged negatives ; also at 8. p. m. a 
general lecture course, dealing with many useful subjects. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the manager at the institute, 


At the Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway, London, N., 
an advanced class in photography will be held every Tuesday 
evening from 7.30 to 9.30, from January 21 to May 1. The 
syllabus is a very comprehensive one, including the various 
methods of colour photography, gum bichromate, the oil process, 
retouching, etc. Orthochromatic photography will be dealt with 
on Saturday afternoons. The instructor is Mr. W. T. Wilkinson, 
and further particulars of the classes may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Institute, as above. 
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PRACTICAL 


MATEUR photographers who do 
much in the way of portraiture are 
sure to notice, sooner or later, the 
need for retouching, especially if they do large heads. 

The photographic purist and the ultra-realist may 
possibly object to any alteration of the photographic 
image by hand work on the negative. They look for- 
ward to the time when they hope it will be possible to 
produce a perfect negative by purely photographic 
means. 

Retouching is, of course, a form of faking; but when 
properly employed, and not carried to excess, it is per- 
fectly legitimate and even necessary in order to correct 
the shortcomings and tone down the bald and un- 
imaginative truthfulness of the lens and dry plate. 
There is an old saying ''the camera cannot lie," and 
it is just for this very reason that retouching becomes 
necessary. 

The camera depicts objects placed before it as they 
are, and not as we imagine they ought to be, and in 
doing so seems to accentuate and exaggerate wrinkles, 
lines, and freckles. In the most brilliant complexions 
there are often little patches of yellow, which at a short 
distance blend into the general tone of the skin, and are 
practically invisible; but these yellow patches—if they 
are distinct enough to be rendered by photography —are 
rendered with starthng vividness. 

Then again, a healthy colour in the cheeks will often 
appear on an unretouched negative as a dark shadow. 

It is true some of these troubles could be overcome by 
using panchromatic plates and a ten or twenty times 
light filter ; but the great objection to this method of 
working would be the tremendously long exposure that 
would be necessary, an exposure quite out of the ques- 
tion for the majority of sitters. 

The manner of lighting the face, the exposure and 
development of the plate, and the printing process 
finaly adopted, all play their parts in determining the 
amount of retouching that is required. When the 
operator, by choosing a suitable scheme of diffused 
lighting, by giving a full exposure, and by developing 
the plate in such a way as to secure a soft negative 
without any undue density, has done all he can, the 
retoucher comes to his aid, and carries on the work 


CHAPTER I.—Why 
required —How to sharpen pencils and apply retouching 
medium —How to look at the Negative, and what to look for. 


[This should prove a most useful and instructive article to all our readers. 
next week by Chapter I1, in which several reproductions of results will be given.—Ep.] 
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RETOUCHING FOR AMATEURS. 


BY A. TF HIRSCHFELD, 


Retouching is necessary—Materials 


It will be followea 


with his pencil, which should always be guided by good 
taste and judgment, and by that instinctive and in- 
describable quality known by artists as ‘‘ feeling."' 

The object of retouching is to improve the operator's 
best work, not to correct his faults. 

It would not be fair to the sitter nor to the photo- 
grapher's reputation to send out unretouched prints of 
a sitter with many freckles, and there is no reason why 
this should be done when the means of improving the 
picture are so well within the powers of any average 
amateur. 

Retouching seems to have a bad name amongst 
amateurs ; they nearly always regard it as being quite 
beyond them, and only to be undertaken by their 
professional brethren. 

Though it certainly does require years of training and 
experience, as well as a thorough knowledge of the 
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. Cross-hatching. 

. Curls, or figure eights, for filling in large spaces. 
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artistic anatomy of the human face in order to become 
a really competent retoucher, it is _ te possible in a 
few months to acquire sufficient know . dge of the art to 
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materially improve many negatives. The actual mani- 
pulation of the pencil should offer no great difficulty; it 
is in training the eye to see exactly where the pencil 
work should be done that considerable practice is re- 
quired. This ability will soon be acquired if the worker 
will go very slowly and carefully at first; quickness can 
only come by practice. 

I will describe first of all the materials required and 
the method of using them, and next week I shall hope 
to show a print from an unretouched negative, a print 
of the negative itself, and a finished print, describing 
in detail the actual work that was required on the 
various parts of the face, the treatment of the shadows, 
and the positions and shapes of the principal high lights. 

First of all a retouching desk will be necessary ; anv 
kind of support for the negative so that it can be viewed 
by transmitted light will answer the purpose.  IHustra- 
tions of various forms of retouching desks will be found 
in almost any dealer's catalogue, and I will only remark 
that a perfectiy satisfactory desk can easily be con- 
structed at home. 

Then as to pencils. Holders with loose leads will be 
found the most convenient ; it is easier to obtain and 
keep a suitable point with such pencils. Hardtmuth’s 
No. 3 leads will be found the best for average work, but 
it is advisable to have a supplv of harder leads, say, 
No. 4, for very fine delicate work, and some softer 
leads (No. 2) for dense negatives or for parts that re- 
quire a good deal of work. 

A small bottle of retouching medium, a piece of soft 
linen rag, and some fine glass paper for sharpening the 
pencils, will complete the list of materials necessary for 
commencing work. ! 

The best way to sharpen the pencil is to use fine glass 
paper. А small block (obtainable at an artist's 
materials shop), composed of several sheets of glass 
paper, like a miniature sketching block, will be found 
handy ; but the ordinary commercial article from the 
nearest grocer's shop can be used just as well. About 
three inches of lead should be allowed to project from 
the holder ; it should be laid almost flat on the glass 
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paper, and rubbed very gently up and down and from 
side to side, turning the pencil all the time, until a long 
tapering point is obtained. This will take some time; 
no force must be used or the lead will snap. А final 
polish on a piece of brown paper or blotting paper will 
clean off any small particles of lead that may be clinging 
to the pencil, and it will then be ready for use. The 
point may require sharpening occasionally during work. 
Unless a very long needle-like point is secured, it is 
difficult to see exactly where the lead is being applied to 
the negative. 

The object of the retouching medium is to provide a 
surface on the negative that will readily take the lead, 
the film itself being too smooth to allow of sufficient lead 
being applied. 

The piece of linen rag should be stretched over the 
finger-tip, and moistened with a dab or two from the 
cork of the medium bottle, and then rubbed evenly and 
thinly over the negative. Тһе medium need be applied 
only to the part that it is desired to work upon; but in 
that case the edges must be softened off carefully, so 
that there is no mark where the medium leaves off 
which might show in a print. Only very little medium 
is required. In fact, it should practically be put on and 
then rubbed off again; this will leave quite sullicient on 
the film. 

Having got the negative ready and the pencil 
sharpened, the worker should place the negative on the 
desk and examine it carefullv from a little distance. 
Freckles and other marks on the skin will show in the 
negative as transparent or nearlv transparent spots. 
The shadows, that is to sav, the shadows that are 
necessarv to show the shape and modelling of the 
features, will also, of course, be more or less trans- 
parent, and the beginner must be very careful to observe 
which are the necessary shadows that should be left 
alone, and which are defects of uneven colouring that 
should be subdued or removed altogether. It is a good 
plan to study a print from the negative as well as the 
negative itself; it is easier to sce on a print what should 
be eliminated and what should be left. 


A NEW 


Ф 
METHOD. ups 


BY J. PEAT MILLAR. 


GOOD deal of attention has of late been given to the 
subject of time development, and a great many 
workers in the front ranks use this method of develop- 
ment for the bulk of their exposures, especially 
when a large number of plates have to be dealt 

with. This brings us to one of the objections to that method 
raised by some workers who have usually only one or two 
plates to develop at a time, so that a method by which one 
or more plates can be dealt with without the necessity of 
making up a large quantity of developer should be welcome. 
Such a method of development has been given to us by a 
writer in the Photographische Korrespondenz, called Herr 
königl ungar Sektionsrat, Paul von Joanovich, of Budapest, 
and br ught to notice bv E. J. Wall in the Photographic 
News, « ctober 5. ‘Py this method the writer claims that he 
can dev ‘op t«.lve plates in one minute. He recommends a 
mixture of hydroquinone ind metol as the best developer, 
but says that any formula containing an alkali can be used. 


He places the twelve plates in a metal rack, and moves 
them up and down in a tank filled with the reducing agent 
for thirty seconds, then lifts out and places in a tank 
containing the alkali for another 30 seconds, then washes 
and fixes as usual. This looks rather quick work, but the 
first trial was sufficient to prove the statements to be correct 
in every detail. A number of experiments were made on the 


same lines, of which an account may prove of interest. The 
formula used was :— 
INO. РИО eA ОИ 4 oz 
NET SEE Dodd eise EOS 20 0Z 
No. 2—Sodium carb. “Cryst.” лл... 2 OZ. 
Sodium sulphite- 2: onere tete озь 2 02. 
ASEE ОЛ О УГО К Meque 20 OZ. 


A plate was exposed on the interior of the room for 5 
seconds, “just about the right exposure required," then 
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placed in No. 1 for 30 seconds, then in No. 2 for 20 seconds. 
When fixed, the plate was full of detail and very soft, but 
Just a little thin for most printing processes. 

Interest being aroused, the camera was taken outside and 
two plates exposed on some buildings; the exposure was 
1-15th of a second at F/11 (Nov. ist, 2.30 o'clock). One of 
the plates was put into No. 1 for 60 seconds this time, then 
into No. 2 for 60 seconds. The other plate was developed in 
the usual manner, by mixing 2 oz. of No. 1 and 2 oz. No. 2 
and flowing over the plate. The time the second plate took 
to develop was just six and a half minutes, against the first 
plate, which had one minute in each bath ; total, two minutes 
exact. When fixed, washed and dried the one plate cannot 
be told from the other, and they both take the same time to 
print The only thing 
worth noting here is the 


difference in time of de- 
velopment, two minutes 
against six and a half 


minutes, and the result the 
same. 

Two plates were next ex- 
posed on a girl in the 
studio; the same exposure 
was given to both plates. 
The first plate was kept in 
No. 1 for two minutes, then 
in No. 2 for two minutes. 
The second one got only 
one minute in each, and 
the strange thing in this 
case is that both negatives 
are the same as far as 
density goes, and the two 
negatives placed in the one 
frame айй printed on the 
same piece of P.O.P. are 
both ready at the same time. 

Another thing that could 
be noticed was that the 
graduations in the flesh tones 
were better than usually got | 
when carelessly lighted. Another plate was exposed in 
strips, the exposure being doubled each time, the same 
figure appearing on each strip, the plate being moved along 
on a repeating back. This plate was developed by soaking 
one minute in No. 1 and one minute in No. 2. There is very 
little difference in the various strips except No. 1, the first 
strip, which appears a little under-exposed. 

This indicates that, provided the plate has had plenty of 
exposure, a similar negative is always got by developing for 
the same time in the two baths, even although the exposure 
has been increased two or even three times. Another plate 
was then exposed on the view out of the door, again in 
strips ; this time it was done in the same manner as when 
testing the exposure for enlargements ; that is, the slide was 
pulled out about an inch and exposed, the shutter being set 
at one-fifth of a second; then pulled out another inch, and 
exposed again for the same time. This was repeated until 
the plate was covered with strips. This plate was developed 
by placing it in No. 1 one minute and in No. 2 one minute, 
then washed and fixed. Like the portrait negative, the strip 
which got the shortest exposure is under-exposed. There ts 
a difference in the rest of the strips, but any of them would 
have done for the negative. That is to say, that if they had 
been five separate negatives instead of all being on the one 
plate, the one would have been as good as the other for 
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printing purposes. A number of plates were then exposed 
on portraits, plenty of exposure being given in each case, 
that is to say, they were fully exposed. They were all 
developed as before, one minute in No. 1 and the same in 
No. 2, and the results were in every case good; the same 
thing was very noticeable as mentioned before about the 
tone values in the faces ; there is no chalkiness, no hardness, 
everything is soft and well graduated; in short, the negatives 
are just the kind that all portrait photographers try to get, 
but not always successfully by the ordinary method of de- 
velopment. This new method appears not to be able to give 
one a hard negative; in fact, that is a very noticeable thing 
about it; no hardness anywhere, everything soft and har- 
monious, and yet not what could be called flat by any means. 


yee е 
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Strips exposed on the landscape, 1-5th sec. to 6-sths sec. 


This is just the method of development that should suit 
most beginners, as they are generally in doubt as to how 
long to keep the plate in the developer. To them I would 
say, just use your ordinary developer, and instead of making 
it up half and half as usual, try one or two plates with 
separate development—one minute in No. 1 and one minute 
in No. 2, then compare the result with your favourite nega- 
tive. If the result is rather thin to please you, use a stronger 
No. 1 or raise the temperature of the developer. And that 
is another point: always keep the temperature of the 
developer the same, about 60 deg. Fahr. is what was used 
with all the plates tested, and is not at all likely to do any 
harm. 

I have since tried two plates in an ordinary room, one 
close to the window and one twelve feet back; both got the 
same exposure and the same treatment. When finished, the 
one was as good as the other and just as soft, so that it is 
evident that the method is very suitable for portraiture of 
every kind, and gives negatives that print well on most of 
the various papers that are at present in general use. 

Plates that are under-exposed will not give a good nega- 
tive by any method of development, and this new method is 
no exception to the general rule, so that it is always best to 
have the plates fully exposed, as a little over is better than 
a little under. 


SN 
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THE ALPS IN WINTER. 
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ber sun are thrown 

upon the lawn, and the 

days draw in with increasing chilli- 
ness, one's thoughts are irresistibly 
turned to the bright sunny days of 
the high alps with their invigora- 
ting air and white mantle of snow. 
No one can realise the grandeur 
of the scene unless they have been 
out at that period of the vear; but 
as the number of devotees is in- 
creasing each year, it will be of in- 
terest to put before your readers a 
few hints gleaned from the experi- 
ence of the past few visits of the 
writer. There are several things 
which should be studied with re- 
gard to the outfit. The camera 
should be strongly built to with- 
stand knocks in climbing; it should 
be easily fitted in a strong leather 
case, which may contain also the 
focussing cloth and tripod head. 
If there is room, the yellow screens 
in leather case may be included. If 
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separated from the camera by a 
division. The most comfortable 
way to carry the camera is by a 
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brace fixed to the top edge of the 
back of the camera case. A 
metal D is sewn to the case, and 
| another D is attached to the brace. 
| These are united by a strap which 
should be large enough to carry the 
folded camera legs. The brace 
| should be made of webbing bound 
with leather to support the edges ; 
the brace should be two inches in 
width, and terminate in straps 
* | 0 = which connect with a buckle on 

a Eu ee ei S o E | — each side of the camera case 

IT AB. Cea e. SOT Ve | AT ll attached to a leather strap going‏ ا ت 
Mont Blanc by Moonlight. | under the case. In this way a‏ 
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Valley of Chamonix. 


friend may open the camera case without it being re- 
moved from the back. 

The camera legs should be made of wood. The 
metal telescopic stand is very awkward to fix in deep 
snow and rocks, and the camera is liable to move or 
topple over, and the metal leg to become bent and 
rendered useless. This happened to me once during 
the first few days of atrip. Stout indiarubber feet fixed 
to the camera legs are useful in deep snow, and ensure 
steadiness. An ice axe makes an efficient support for 
snapshots. The rubber ball and tube shutter release 
gets hard and uscless unless kept warm in the trouser 
pocket, taken out for use, and immediately replaced. 
A better appliance is the Watson '' Antinous ” release, 
which is unaffected bv cold. The focussing cloth should 
have a couple of safety pins attached to it for fixing it on 
the camera when in use. А large cloth is advisable, as 
the light reflected from the snow underneath the camera 
makes focussing difficult with small stops, as in tele- 
photographic work. Thick gloves are not easy to focus 
with, and I use a pair of chamois leather ones, which fit 
the hand easily. The metal is apt to blister the bare 
fingers in severe frost. 

Telephotography is comparatively easy in winter at 
high altitudes, owing to the clear atmosphere, absence 
of wind, and the abundance of subjects, such as peaks, 


(Edwards! Iso. medium, 9.45 a.m., December sunlight, 5-times Zeiss screen, F/22, | second.) 
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glaciers, serracs, etc. Owing to the length of time 
taken in preparation for the exposure, it is absolutely 
essential good snow-proof boots should be worn and 
well nailed, otherwise the feet get very cold, and frost- 
bitten toes may be the result. The best boots are those 
made of ‘‘ Zug "' leather; these do not require grease, 
and do not shrink in drying. They are best nailed by 
the alpine bootmaker with hand-made nails. 

Moonlight photography is usually successful, as the 
illustration No. 2 will show. Some aspects of the 
mountains, such as the north side of Mont Blanc, are 
not illuminated by the sun in winter, and no detail can 
be obtained in such views except by a high full winter 
moon. With plates about r11 Wynne, half an hour's 
exposure with F/8 will be sufficient. АП plates should 
be isochromatic and backed to get detail in the delicate 
shadows of the snow, and to prevent halation from its 
surface. Quick plates are more convenient on account 
of snapshots at moving objects, and for some vears the 
Warwick Dry Plate Company have made me.a fresh 
batch of plates of all sizes for each winter's trip. I 
have found their keeping qualities excellent, some 1 
have developed two years after *xposure being quite 
satisfactory. They are also good in rendering colour 
values, even without a screen. 

Yellow screens of two depths are uscful, five times 
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and ten times; the lighter one for general work, and the should be rubbed on the sliding surfaces, and the parts 
deeper one for intense blues, such as found in glaciers. worked backwards and forwards a few times. Another 
The light at Chamonix, which is about 4,000 feet, is point to be attended to before going out to frosty 
five times as actinic as in England, and the adoption of climates is the easy working of metal parts. All 
a five-times screen reduces the exposure to a standard diaphragms and lens mounts should be greased with 
one at home at the same time of the year. As one vaseline, not thin oil; last year I sheared the small steel 
climbs higher the actinic light naturally increases. А pin that actuates the diaphragm in one of my cameras 
pair of yellow-tinted glasses prevent the glare from the which had become brittle and stiff in movement during 
snow in sunlight, and also give a better idea of the a frost of 30 deg. centigrade. With regard to develop- 
photographic rendering of any view. ment, each photographer has his own fancy. Person- 

One of the difficulties I first experienced was the con- ally I use pyro-soda solution, diluted with an equal bulk 
densation of the breath on the focussing screen; but I of water, and no bromide. For films in stand develop- 
overcame this by rubbing on the glass a piece of soap, ment a solution of rodinal 1 in 200. The Winter 
not too dry. A small piece half an inch square is cut Alpine Club, which has headquarters in Chamonix at 
off the width of a bar of yellow soap, and made intoa the Hotel Couttet, has arranged an excellent dark-room 
sort of pencil. After rubbing the soap all over the for members, where plates can be changed or developed 
glass it is polished off with a selvyt cloth or a clean in comfort. One of the objects of the club is the foster- 
pocket-handkerchief. This effectually prevents any con- ing of alpine photography, and useful informa- 
densation, and one application will last all day. To tion and help can be obtained from some of the old 
ease the wood parts of the camera a piece of wax candle hands. 
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Wembley \and Sudbury Camera Club.—A large number of Siemens Bros. and Co.’s Catalogue.—Siemens Bros. and Co., of 


guests were present at the ond annual social evening on Decem- Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, S.W., send us 
ber то. There was a sm ex: ition of members’ prints in the their catalogue. The Siemens patent Tantalum X-ray tubes, induc- 
hall, including some of Mr. E. Seymc.t’s flower and fruit studies. tion coils, and portable X-ray outfits are fully described. The 
There was also a whist drive and some С zing. catalogue is sumptuously got up, and finely printed. 
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BY W. FOSTER BRIGHAM. 


HEN examining one's collection of un- 
printed negatives made during the summer 
the varying treatment required will cause 
some thought. If a number of exposures 

are to be printed, the time available for putting in skies, 
toning down or accentuating parts of .the picture 
will, except in the case of the exhibition effort, be 
limited. 

In this short note we do not wish to discuss anew 
any elaborate pictorial treatment, but to describe, with 
the help of the illustrations, one or two dodges which, 
if not suitable for great work, will, on account of their 
ease, recommend themselves for use on the goodly 
number of prints which one always obtains, not 
good enough for exhibition but interesting and 
of sufficient value to merit the making of a print or 
two. 

Two great faults are apparent in the straight print 
of “ Entering Port." Firstly, the sky is a grey blank, 


and secondly, the two vessels (which might be any 


other two or 
three objects) 
compete in 
importance. 
Anenlarged 
transparency 
was rët 
made, and the 
smack, with 
salls set, and 
its reflection 
were carefully 
pencilled over 
to darken 
them slightly. 


Upon the ne- 
gative, made 
from this 


transparency 
by contact, 
light patches 
representing 
clouds were 
introduced. 
This was done 
by | dabbing 
carefully and 


evenly with 
the tip of the 
finger some 


red oil colour 
on tothe gloss 
side of the 
negative. The 
colour was 
used sparing- 
ly and spread 
to the neces- 


sary shape, since we required the clouds to be of 
horizontal form, to give variety and contrast with 
the perpendiculars of the masts. The breaks shown 
were made by removing the oil colour with a 
match trimmed with a wedge-shaped end. This oil 
colour is of an agreeable consistency and spreads 
very easily; as it dries very slowly, one can take one's 
own time. 

It is advisable to have a suitable cloud print as a 
guide when placing the paint, and probably one or two 
silver proofs will need to be taken before the forms are 
correct. | 

Once having made the sky, any number of prints 
can be made without the trouble and difficulty of 
combination printing. The sky must print grey, of 
course, and not blank white. Grey skies are nowadays 
more the rule than the exception, the use of the ortho- 
chromatic plate and screen having increased so 
markedly. 

A print being made from our combined seascape and 
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cloud negative it 
was seen that 
the | secondary 
vessel was not 
even yet properly 
subordinate to 
the other. We 
therefore covered 
the back of the 
negative with 
tracing-paper in 
the usual way 
and carefully 
pencilled over 
the masts, hull, 
and reflections 
of the boat to 
lighten them and 
make them more 
of the tone of the 
background. The 
background  it- 
self, consisting 
as it does ot 
moored vessels, 
was somewhat 


NE of the most surprising things about photo- 
graphy is the great number of things which we 
cannot photograph at all, or which when 
photographed utterly fail to have any meaning. 

It must be that many of our impressions of things are 
influenced by objects and surroundings which it is im- 
possible to include in our photographs. It seems 
impossible to get any feeling or sentiment of the best 
kind into any photograph. Our only chance is that the 
photograph may happily suggest that feeling which we 
attempted to secure. 

There are about here manv old gardens which are 
going to decav, which are most pathetic in their 
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too insistent, so 
the negative was 
printed in carbon 


and transferred 
to very rough 
drawing - paper 
support, home 
coated. 


These few tips 
are the A B C 
of pictorial treat- 
ment, but their 
advantages with 
regard to speed, 
permanence, and 
simplicity make 
them of value for 
the type of work 
we indicated. 

We may add 
that the above 
method of sug- 
gesting clouds 
was first printed 
inacontemporary 
some years ago. 


By F. M. SUTCLIFFE. 


picturesque untidiness. Old red walls still supporting 
fruit trees, which do not seem to have been pruned for 
hundreds of years; box-edging two or three feet high, 
still valiantly struggling above the grass and weeds; rose 
gardens grown into a thicket of briars, with here 
and there a branch of the original graft. No photo- 
graph which I have been able to get of these old gar- 
dens suggests in the faintest degree the sadness of the 
present state of things. None of the grasses and the 
weeds and the voung ash trees, some of them none so 
voung, seem to be out of place; they all look so. well and 
flourishing, and not at all ashamed of being where they are. 

Even if one tries to show that people of to-day care 
much less for flowers and gardens 
than their grandmothers did, bv 
photographing the front garden of 
a country house, now given up 
entirely to the everlasting potato, 
this blessed vegetable, or whatever 
it is, often seems quite the right 
thing, especially if it happens to 
to be in flower. Even the neat 
flagged paths and the big rosemary 
and lavender bushes which have 
been left when the flower-beds were 
dug in seem to be less at home than 
the potatoes. 

It is the same with landscape 
work and with portraiture. If we 
cannot imagine that we hear the 
musical trickle of the brook as it 
runs over the stones, or the wind 
tearing among the trees on the hill- 
top, or the voice of the subject of 
the portrait, then the photograph 
often fails to afford us any pleasure. 

It is said that the camera cannot 
tell a lie; but it seems to be often 
without the power to tell the truth. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY WITH REASON. 


By T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S. 


A Series of Simple Articles which the less advanced reader will find practically useful. 


V.—THE DEVELOPED PLATE. FIXING, HARDENING AND WASHING. 


E have in the developed plate a black image 
surrounded by what unaltered bromide of 
silver still remains in the film, the black 
Image consisting of practically pure silver. 

The whole of the silver bromide is by no means used 
up, the quantity actually reduced depending оп the 
nature of the subject, the length of exposure, and the 
amount of development the plate has received. The 
amount of density in the high-lights is not always in 
direct proportion to the exposure, because almost all 
plates give reversal after a certain time; in other words, 
a denser image can be obtained by giving a longer ex- 
posure, only up to a certain point; then, if more than a 
certain exposure be given, we begin to get a diminution, 
instead of an increase, in density. This accounts for the 
flat, weak character of a much over-exposed negative. 

Potassium bromide, or any other soluble bromide, can 
restore to some extent the equilibrium of the exposed 
silver salts, and, hence, if used in the developer, will 
counteract—in some measure—the effects of  over- 
exposure. 

The image, before development is complete, should 
be visible from the back of the plate, i.e., it should 
appear to exist through the entire thickness of the film, 
at any rate, in the high-lights. Prolonged development 
will give too much density, and as it itself is a reversible 
chemical action, the contrast which exists between high- 
lights and shadows with normal development may be- 
come less with prolonged treatment, 

In order to arrest development at the time when 
it has been deemed sufficient, and to remove the unused 
silver salts from the film, the plate 1s next fixed. A fixing 
solution is, therefore, some solvent of silver bromide and 
silver iodide, and as the thiosulphate of soda is the most 
common and inexpensive substance which will answer 
the purpose, it is now exclusively employed. 

It is sometimes thought that some plates ‘‘ lose more 
in the fixing ” than others. Undoubtedly the plate when 
fixed looks very different by transmitted light than it 
did when just taken from the developer, and if some of 
the image is not entirely metallic silver, but a sub- cr 
low bromide, this may dissolve to some extent; but the 
chief cause of the apparent loss of density is due to the 
removal of the original ‘‘ opalescence ” of the film. 

The solubility of silver bromide in hypo—or sodium 
thiosulphate—is of much interest, as it is a good example 
of a general class of chemical reactions. The hypo 
first acts upon the creamy-white bromide, and converts 
it into a double thiosulphate of silver and sodium, 
which compound will dissolve in a solution of hypo. 
This conversion takes place in two stages, as there are 
two different kinds of silver-sodium thiosulphate ; in 


the first, we find one molecule of silver thiosulphate 
combined with one of sodium thiosulphate ; in the 
second, we find one of the former combined with 
two of the latter. Now the first-named compound is 
formed first, and is not soluble, and it gradu- 
ally becomes converted into the second compound 
(Ag2S.03,2Na2S.03), which is soluble. The forma- 
tion of this second compound takes a little time, and 
also requires the presence of a fairly strong solution of 
hypo. Hence, practice has shown that twelve to fifteen 
minutes' fixing is necessary with a twenty-five per cent. 
solution of hypo; plates containing a large percentage 
of the iodide of silver take longer to fix than those con- 
taining almost entirely silver bromide, whilst the 
chloride of silver “© fixes ’’ very rapidly indeed. 

It has been explained in a previous chapter that acid 
by-products are formed during development, which are 
rendered inert by the presence of an alkali in the 
developer. Ап acid being a ready check to develop- 
ment, the addition of an acid substance to the fixing 
bath will producé a solution which will immediately 
arrest the action of the developer. There is a further 
advantage in the presence of an acid salt in the hypo 
bath, this being that it removes the sediment or scum 
which forms, during development with some solutions, 
upon the film. 

An actual acid mixed with hypo would decompose the 
latter, and give off sulphur as a white deposit: but an 
acid salt such as sodium bisulphite will answer the pur 
pose, and of this substance we use about a drachm or 
two drachms to the pint of fixing solution. 

During fixing we see that the milkiness or opalescence 
of the film gradually disappears, and about five minutes 
after its complete disappearance it may be assumed 
that the plate is fixed, i.e, that the gelatin film contains 
an image of almost pure metallic silver, The various 
processes to which a plate is subjected, and the handling 
of the film which necessarily results, render it desirable, 
especially in warm weather, to treat the film with a 
hardening solution, which effectually prevents it leaving 
the glass support, either in the form of small blisters, 
or frills at the edges. 

Alumina combines with gelatin to form a harder 
gelatinous substance, and, therefore, some form of alum 
is employed for the purpose, usually a solution contain- 
ing one ounce of potash alum to the pint of water. The 
fixed plate is well rinsed before it is put in this bath, 
because any hypo left might react with the alum to pro- 
duce sulphur or sulphuretted hydrogen, both of which 
might ultimately produce silver sulphide, the one sub- 
stance we want to avoid. Five minutes' treatment in 
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the alum bath usually suffices to thoroughly harden the 
film. 

We lastly come to the washing of the negative, a 
very simple operation about which a great deal too 
much fuss is usually made by photographic writers. 
What is wanted in a finished negative is а pure image 
in a pure gelatin film. Hypo, alum, developer, etc., 
have, therefore, to be absolutely removed. But it is 
not the quantity of water used which does the work, it 
is the method in which the water is emploved. 

Twelve changes of water, each of five minutes’ 
duration, will, as a rule, suffice to completely wash a 
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negative—or six such changes of distilled water. An 
hour’s running water, if the negative ke laid in a 
shallow dish, is also quite effectual. But as the hypo 
dissolves out of the film, it forms a solution much 
heavier than water, which thus sinks to the bottom 
of the vessel. It is, therefore, essential to occasionally 
completely empty any grooved troughs used for wash- 
ing negatives, and not merely fill them once, and let a 
tap run slowly into them. 

The next article will describe methods of rapid hypo 
removal, and of intensifying and reducing the negative 
image. 


"HOUGHTONS' QUARTERLY" ON THE “ENSIGN” ANASTIGMAT. 


N the current autumn number of “ Houghtons’ Quarterly,” there 

is an excellent article on the “Ensign — anastigmat lens, bv 
Mr. Н. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. Our readers need not be told that 
Mr. Bennett is an expert of world-wide reputation in architectural 
photography, and he gives an account of his experiences in. photo- 
graphing a cathedral inside and out in October in dull rainy 
weather, with heavy clouds overhead, and the actinic quality of the 
light daily decreasing. He found that crispness of definition was 
obtainable with the full aperture, and that the user need not hesitate 
to avail himself of the full aperture, even where delicate detail to 


the very edges of the plate is desired. Not only so, but he found 
that though a lens is often capable of covering a plate larger than 
tested for, the * Ensign" sold to cover a 5 by 4 was used as a wide- 
angle lens on a whole-plate with the full aperture, and was equal 
to the demand; and more than this, the lens had been raised three- 
quarters of an inch from the centre. As Mr. Bennett truly says, 
an opinion of such a lens is unnecessary, the facts speak for them- 
selves. We hope early in the new year to be able to show some 
striking results with the © Ensign " anastigmat lens, and shall then 
have somewhat more to sav on the subiet. 


HOUGHTONS’ "VICTORIA" POSTCARD MOUNTS. 


ESSRS. HOUGHTONS, LTD., of 88, High Holborn, have 
issued two series of postcard mounts, to be known by the 
name “ Victoria." No. r series consists of brown and warm tones 
suitable for prints in P.O.P., bromides toned, and prints of such 
like colours, while No. 2 series is suitable for platinum, untoned 
bromides, and black and white prints generally. Sixteen of these 
postcards can be procured for 6d. 
Each packet contains a variety of both designs and colours; and 
the new postal regulations make it possible to send mounted prints 


through the post at ordinary postage rates; provided the card is of 
the specified dimensions, no extra postage 1s involved. 

Each packet is put up in an artistic carton of fine-toned paper 
with excellent design. 

We are sure that these cards will appeal stronglv to the artistic 
taste of our readers and be extremely popular; the colours are 
quiet and suitable, the designs are pictorial, and the cards such as 
no one heed feel any compunction in sending to the most critical of 
his friends. 
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DR. JACOBY'S 


HE use of mercuric salts in the sensitisiag or developing 

fluid of platinum paper as a means of producing sepia tones 
is well known, and Dr. Jacoby has been successful in producing 
a reliable sepia platinum paper which is sold commercially under 
the above title, and is practically permanent. He enables the 
user of his paper to range the whole gamut of tones from warm 
black to fiery sepia at will. 

The paper is made in various grades, both rough and smooth, 
keeps perfectly, and prints out both strongly and quickly, and 
as the special sepia solution is sold with the paper, all is at 
once ready for work. The developer consists of potassium 
oxalate, 1 to 7 of water (or if more softness be required, 1 in 6, 
or even 1 in 4). For use, four parts of this oxalate solution are 
taken together, with one to two parts of the sepia solution. 
It should here be noted especiallv that this developer must be 
mixed some time before it is required, as it takes twenty-four 
hours to mature and be ready for use, though by heating it up to 
200 deg. Fahr. and letting it cool, it mav be used almost at once. 


London and Provincial Photographic Asscciation.— The Hender- 
son Award (which was given by the late A. L. Henderson, and 
which is open to the world) is of the value of £5, and 1s given for 
the best paper read or published during the vear from Julv to 
July, upon a subject, preferably, of a photo-chemical nature, The 
award is vested in the committee of the L. and P., of which Mr. 
Henderson was the founder, and the donor before his death on 
July 5 of last year, so arranged matters that it should go on for all 
time. This year the award has gone to Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees 
for his paper upon * The Rendering of Colour and Colour Con- 
trasts." Amongst others who have carried off this award may be 
mentioned T. Thorne Baker, J. S. Teape, and A. J. Bull 


Everton Camera Club.—At the annual meeting of the above, held 
on December 18, Mr. W. Tansley resigned the secretaryship, which 
he has held for seventeen vears, during winch time the club has 
gradually come to the fore, and is now in a most satisfactory. con- 
dition. Mr. Tansley 15 tl e hon. «ec etiry of the Lencashire and 


"MERCURY " 


SEPIA PLATINUM PAPERS. 


Development is complete in four or five minutes. The 
developer can be used repeatedly, and if a sediment appear it 
can be disregarded, or the developer decanted off. We were 
pleased with our test on this paper. The working of it will 


entail no extra trouble for the amateur, and the resulting colours, 


which can, as above indicated, be modified by the alteration in 
the proportions of the developer, were extremely fine. A warmish 
sepia is the prevailing tone if no modification from the prescribed 
bath be attempted. It is an especially useful colour for big 
heads and portraiture generaily. 

The fixing is the same as in ordinary platinotvpe, three con- 
secutive baths of hydrochloric acid, т in тоо, followed by a short 
washing in several changes of water. Though this is a paper of 
German manufacture, Dr. Jacobv has an agent in England and 
the Colonies in the person of Mr. Otto Scholzig, 31, Binfield 
Road, Clapham, London, S.W., to whom application should 
be made for a supply of the paper, or for further particulars 
respecting it 
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Cheshire Photographic Union, of which he was founder, and the fact 
that there are now forty-eight societies affiliated. with the Union, 


comprising about 3,600 associates, demands a considerable amount 


of time and work. Mr. Tansley therefore felt that he could not 
give the Everton Photographic Society the attention it required. 
IIe has accepted the position of president for the ensuing year, at 
the unanimous request of the members. Mr. G. Tavlor is the 
retiring president. Mr. J. Perry Gee, of 55, Newlands Street, 
Liverpool, 1s the new hon. secretary, and will be pleased to give 
information as to membership, etc. 


“The Hand Camera for Newspaper Work.'’—This is the title 
of an address which will be given at the London and Provincial 
Photographic Association, “ White Swan," Tudor Street, on the 
9th inst. by Mr. W. Thomas, who has long been well known for 
his own successful hand camera work, and is alwavs so prac- 
tically instructive when dealing with such subjects as this. The 
hon. sec. is Mr. Ernest Human, 43, Whitta Road, Manor Park, E. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF PR 
By Themas Bolas FCS FIC. 


AMMONIUM HYPOSULPHITE FOR FIXING.—THE IDEAL FIXING SALT.—CALCIUM HYPO- 


SULPHITE.—THE RAPID ELIMINATION OF 


Those who have been in the habit of using ammonium 
hyposulphite for fixing negatives and prints may have 
experienced surprise on reading in one of the photographic 
papers of a patent, No. 25,869, of 1896, including a claim 
for ammonium hyposulphite as a fixing agent for plates and 
papers. The claim, however, is not for the use of 
ammonium hyposulphite in the simple and direct sense of 
the word, but for special mixtures, as of sodium hyposulphite 
and chloride of ammonium, which, when in solution, may 
be considered as containing a certain proportion of 
ammonium hyposulphite and of common salt (sodium 
chloride) formed by double decomposition. The specification 
in question refers to the direct use of ammonium hypo- 
sulphite, but rather discounts its use by quoting from 
Valenta's Photographische Chemie to the effect that the 
use of ammonium hyposulphite offers no advantage. Then 
comes a statement as to a mixture of “dedicated” 
sodium hyposulphite, and an ammonium salt, as chloride, 
wbich mixture, when dissolved in water, gives a bath con- 
taining ammonium hyposulphite, and the claim is for the 
use of such a solid mixture, and for the use of the bath or 
solution obtained by dissolving it. 

The advantages of ammonium hyposulphite have been 
long fully realised, the chief being that it is deliquescent 
and highly soluble, so penetrates quickly, and is quickly 
eliminated, and further, it has not the same tendency as 
the sodium salt to form an adherent or interlocked double 
silver salt; hence, not only is fixation more rapid with the 
ammonium salt than with the potassium salt, but the re- 
moval of the waste silver and the excess is more rapid. 
Ammonium salts do not hold to or associate themselves with 
the cellulose fibres so obstinately, as is the case with salts 
of the fixed alkalies. There is one objection, however, the 
ammonium hyposulphite is at present much more costly than 
the sodium salt; but there is no reason why ammonium 
hyposulphite should not be manufactured for sale retail at 
sixpence per pound, this being merely a question of the 
demand. 

The anhydrous ammonium hyposulphite is quite an ideal 


* HYPO."—THEB FIRST ACID FIXING BATH. 


fixing salt, it being remarkably permanent in the air, and 
if made up into suitable cartridges for tourists it would 
represent a maximum of fixing power ina minimum of weight, 
the atomic weight of ammonium being lower than of any 
other base that is practically available. Braun, in his 
Dictionnaire de Chimie Photographique, 1904, p. 49, refers 
to a twenty per cent. solution of ammonium hyposulphite as 
having been often recommended as a fixing bath, and refers 
to the price as the one objection. Again, in the notice of 
ammonium hyposulphite in the Dictionary of Photography, 
the high price is mentioned as the one objection. Will not 
some chemical manufacturer give us ammonium hypo- 
sulphite at a moderate price? 

Talbot, in one of his early patent specifications (No. 
9,753, Of 1843), broadly claimed all soluble hyposulphites, 
and quite in the early days of photography Dr. A. S. Taylor 
strenuously advocated the use of calcium hyposulphite, an 
advocacy he maintained up to the year of his death, as in 
a letter to Mr. Werge, dated February то, 1880, he urges 
the non-formation of a silver double salt, and the ease of 
washing away as a notable advantage of the calcium salt. 
In spite of all this, the calcium salt, although having ad- 
vantages over the sodium salt, appears to be appreciably 
behind the ammonium salt. 

While treating of the ** hypo ” bath it may be worth while 
to briefly allude to certain aids to the elimination of the 
fixing salt. One applicable to prints is repeated, and an 
alternate dipping in fresh water and squeegeeing down on an 
even surface, like a sheet of plate glass. Another method 
applicable to both plates and paper is Gaedicke's method of 
using a ten per cent. solution of ammonium chloride for the 
first few washings (THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, June 26, 
1906, p. 546) ; and again the use of a weak solution of sodium 
chloride, as mentioned last week, p. 616. 

The acid fixing bath, now so largely employed, is by no 
means a recent introduction, as Blanquart Evrard, on p. 162 
of his Traité de Photographie sur Papier. published at Paris 
in 1851, recommends the addition of acetic acid to the fixing 
bath in certain cases. 
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Pindar's Ariston. 


Herr May,in Die Photographische Welt, discourses generally on 
water and its impurities, in relation to photographic work. For 
development and the usual routine of the amateur the filtered river 
water ordinarily supplied to the larger towns is sufficiently pure 
for most purposes; indeed, from the point of view of development 
it is on the whole preferable to distilled water, as the dissolved 
line in the usual supplies has a tendency to prevent frilling. 
Speaking generally, solutions containing oxalates, silver, or a 
permanganate may advantageously be prepared with pure distilled 
water. A one-gallon tin bottle fitted with a cork and bent glass 
tube may be used as a still, the outer end of the bent tube being 
fitted loosely into the central tube (also glass) of a Liebig's con- 
denser. The charge of town water for the gallon tin, which 
ordinarilv will hold nearly a pint over the gallon, may be seven 
pints. The first pint that distils over should be rejected, as it 
usuallv contains a trace of ammonia. Then half a gallon may be 
distilled over and allowed to flow into a clean Winchester quart 
bottle. In strict law, a license is required for the use of a retort or 


still, however small, but to enforce this law up to the hilt would 
seriously affect chemical education and resarch, so the principle 
De minimis non curat lex is allowed to apply to such use of a 
still as is here recommended. Indeed, small stills for domestic use 
are openly sold, and frequently used where only impure water is 
available. 


Interrupted Exposures. 


When circumstances necessitate a rather long exposure out of 
doors it is quite an old expedient to give the exposure by instal- 
ments, as, for example, when the foliage is still, or when no 
vehicle or pedestrian is crossing the field of view at so slow a pace 
as to affect the result. Interrupted exposures may be specially 
useful in connection with Autochrome plates, or with screen work 
and a small stop. The interrupted exposure, however, makes it 
desirable to have as much steadiness and rigidity as practicable 
as regards camera and stand, a matter in which much of the present- 
day apparatus fails. A small net suspended from the tripod head 
by.a string nearly long enough to reach the ground, and loaded 
with stones or anything heavy is often a useful aid towards stability 
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Some Essentials to be Observed 


when Making Enlargements. 


By G. E. C. MORRIS. 


VERY amateur attempts enlarging at some 
period of his career, and as often as not gives it 
up in disgust. Strictly speaking, there is 
nothing extraordinarily complicated or elaborate 

in this most fascinating process. It requires strict 
attention to detail, scrupulous cleanliness, and methodi- 
cal procedure in order to succeed. Haphazard expo- 
sure, carelessly made up solutions irrespective of 
formula, are inevitably disastrous. It may be a very 
simple matter to dash a little powdered amidol or metol 
into a few ounces of water, together with some crystals 
of sulphite, with the fond hope that all will be well—a 
few grains here or there are of no moment—but alas! 
they are, and horrible failures are the natural outcome, 
and go to swell the dealer’s account. 

No. Enlarging, if it is to be a success, must be con- 
ducted with precision. Therefore, having made up 
one's mind that this process shall be worked to the best 
of one's ability, it behoves one to make a point of seeing 
that one's materials are pure, and apparatus in perfect 
order. Enlarging is rather expensive, and stale or im- 
pure chemicals or defective apparatus are hardly con- 
sistent with economy. 

To begin with, one must have a good sound lantern, 
with a condenser that will cover the plate; not neces- 
sarily an elaborate one, but one that is strongly made 
of seasoned wood, does not leak at the corners, and 
whose illuminant, be it oil, gas, or acetylene, is optically 
centred. A special enlarging objective is not either 
necessary or desirable, because any good quarter-plate 
lens of not more than 54 inches will do all that is re- 
quired. As the lens has no rack and pinion, it is pre- 
ferable to have a rackwork frame on the lantern itself, 
in order to facilitate focussing. It is possible, of course, 
to merely rely on the sliding telescopic tubes generally 
fitted in the cheaper patterns; but fine adjustment with 
these alone is almost impossible, so that the slight extra 
cost of the rackwork on the lantern is well worth 
having. 

My own lantern has merely the base fitted thus, as I 
use an ordinary quarter-plate lens, which happens to be 
a good one though. 

I don't fancy condensers vary so much in quality as 
they are supposed to do, but thev should be fairly free 
from bubbles. The illuminant is a knotty problem. 
Those who have gas laid on can, of course, do no bette: 
than rely upon the incandescent mantle; the ordinary 
upright pattern is the most used. It gives an excellent 
light, but has the unfortunate habit of projecting the 
pattern of the mantle on the screen, unless a piece of 
ground glass is interposed between it and the lens. 

It is now possible, I believe, to procure the inverted 
mantle fitted with cowl and tray for use in any lantern. 
This is a step in the right direction, for in this type the 
light is much more concentrated, and being smaller 


there 1s less loss of light, a thing which is exceedingly 
difficult to overcome whenever ordinary gas is used. 

Acetylene has its advantages in some ways. The 
light is very intense and of good actinic quality, but it 
is dangerous unless very well fitted, and then it becomes 
expensive. 

It is quite possible, however, to rig up an acetylene 
installation by the aid of a bicycle lamp, using the lamp 
merely as a generator, and connecting a burner from 
the lantern to it with indiarubber tubing. It is difficult 
to centre the light, however, but this can be overcome 
by a little experimenting. For small condensers one 
burner should be sufficient, but for anything over 54 in. 
in diameter two or perhaps three would be necessary. 
The great point to be observed, whatever illuminant is 
employed, is even lighting of the screen. The circle should 
be quite bright all over, without any shadows or dis- 
coloration ; the latter is often caused by faulty con- 
densers. By discoloration I mean bluish patches 
near the edges where the illumination falls off. Unless 
this is overcome it is absolutely impossible to get sharp 
enlargements, however good the negative may be. 
When the light is optically centred, there should be no 
difficulty in getting sharp detail, even at the extreme 
edges of the print. There are several other points that 
tend to make for this end, one is exact parallelism of 
the lantern and screen, and another is the angle at 
which the screen is set. Under normal conditions it 
should be at right angles to its base. There are times 
when it becomes necessary to depart from this latter 
rule, generally when the lines in an architectural nega- 
tive require to be-corrected, then the screen often re- 
quires to be tilted backwards or forwards as the case 
may be. 

Having disposed of the apparatus, the negative itself 
is the next consideration. It is a great mistake to 
imagine that every technically good negative is suitable 
for enlargement. 

There is a certain quality that alone will give the 
finest results, and that quality can approximately be 
described as thin and clear, with abundant detail, yet 
without any actual clear glass. 

It is often said that there is a certain printing quality 
for every process, one particular quality which will give 
the best print. 

For instance, а pyro-developed negative, with its 
slight yellow stain, is admitted to give the best P.O.P. 
print, or any other print for which daylight 1s employed, 
viz., platinum, carbon, etc. But in artificial light print- 
ing I have never found the pyro negative in any way 
superior to the negative developed with some of the 
more modern developers. In fact, a number of my best 
enlargements have been from hvdroquinone-developed 
negatives, most of which were clear and very thin, yet 
with ample detail. The only reason why I use pyro 
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habitually nowadays is because if I am uncertain of any 
of my exposures I find I can obtain more uniform re- 
sults, owing to the greater control which is possible 
with a pyro developer. 

A dense negative is totally unsuitable for enlarging 
by artificial light, that is to say, if a pictorial result is 
expected. It might take half an hour for the light to 
penetrate the darkest portions, during which time the 
paper is almost sure to show signs of fog from any 
stray light which may emanate from the lantern, and 
there is sure to be a little, especially from the chimney, 
however well the thing is constructed. It has no effect 
when the exposure is only of short duration, as it has 
not time to act. Bromide paper is nowadays made in 
so many different varieties that it is often hard to make 
up one’s mind what kind to use. 

Generally speaking, a paper with a moderately rough 
surface will give the most pleasing result. The rapid 
or extra rapid is specially adapted for artificial light 
work, and yields the softest prints. It should always 
be borne in mind that the enlargement of a negative 
tends to increase the contrast of the picture, so that 
harshness has to be guarded against. 

One has also a considerable amount of control over 
the image when enlarging, a thing some workers are 
apt to overlook. For instance, a landscape negative 
containing light clouds, which are often extremely hard 
to bring out by contact printing, are quite easily printed 
through the lantern. АП that need be done is to care- 
fully shade the lower portion of the picture when its 
exposure is complete, allowing the high lights and 
clouds to have a longer exposure. The shading must 
be done evenly, so as to prevent any difference between 
the two exposures showing. A piece of cardboard kept 
constantly on the move, and large enough to continu- 
ally cover the finished portion while the clouds are being 
printed, is the most simple way of doing this. 

Now as to the exposure itself, which after all is the 
crux of the whole matter, and which is a difficult sub- 
ject to write about—no rule which would be infallible 
can be laid down. Experience is the only reliable guide 
after all, and it is very soon gained with a little practice. 

We have two factors which are more or less consis- 
tent at all events, namely, the bromide paper and the 
illuminant. The negative and the size of enlargement 
are variable factors. With regard, however, to the 
bromide paper, it must be remembered that its speed 
only remains constant so long as one adheres to the 
same speed of paper—even different varieties of paper 
by the same maker vary considerably in rapidity. 

The size of the enlargement affects the exposure to a 
very great extent; for example, if a quarter-plate nega- 
tive enlarged to whole-plate required 18 seconds, it 
would require half as much again if enlarged to ro by 8, 
and double if enlarged to 12 by ro. 

It is always advisable to make a note of the exposure 
and degree of enlargement, together with the brand of 
paper used for each negative, and to keep it as a refer- 
ence for future use. 

In the development of an enlargement several impor- 
tant things have to be observed; for example, the kind 
of developer to use, the amount required, the method 
of using it. 

Amidol, metol, rodinal, ortol, hydroquinone are all 
suitable in their way; but the simplest is amidol, and 
the most useful for all-round work. There are so many 
good formulas of this developer published, that it would 
be superfluous for me to furnish one here. Every 
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maker nowadays includes one in his list. Nevertheless, 
whatever particular one is adopted, it should always be 
compounded at home, for amidol is useless when stale, 
and a two-shilling bottle of the chemical in dry 
powdered form will last for months. There is nothing 
complicated about its dispensation, and the only other 
ingredients necessary are a small quantity of sulphite of 
soda and a little potassium bromide. 

It will keep їп solution and remain good for four 
days, after wihich it turns pink, and loses its power as 
a developer. 

Rodinal is very uscful as a single-solution developer 
in the concentrated form, to which it is only necessary 
to add water to form a working solution. 

It does not, however, produce such a rich tone as 
amidol, but for some subjects of a delicate nature it is 
admirably suited. 

Whatever developer is selected, a sufficient quantity 
of it should be used, in order to cover the paper in the 
dish, otherwise it will not flow evenly over the surface, 
and patches caused by uneven development will 
result. 

Six ounces of solution should be used for a 12 by 10 
enlargement. 

The paper, when taken from the easel or screen, 
should be laid carefully in the dish, and then flooded 
with water, or even slid into the water which has been 
previously placed there. 

Air bubbles are often a source of annoyance, and 
therefore large sizes of paper should be allowed a full 
minute to soak before pouring on the developer. 

As so many workers find it exceedingly difficult to 
judge when development is complete by red light, pains 
should be taken to see that there is plenty of it. In 
fact, it is an absolute necessity to have a good light to 
work by when developing enlargements. 

Taere is no risk of fogging the paper if good quality 
ruby glass is used. The image should be developed 
fully, and then held up to the light, and its density 
judged by looking through the paper. The fixing bath 
has a slight tendency to darken the image, thereby in- 
creasing the contrast, so that devclopment should not 
be carried too far. 

A short exposure, and a strong, slightly restrained 
developer, which causes the image to appear quickly, 1s 
productive of a good black tone; while the longer the 
exposure, and the more bromide introduced, the warmer 
will be the tone. 

The exposure should be so adjusted that very little 
bromide is necessary. Some papers are particularly 
sensitive to bromide, and it should therefore be used 
with extreme caution. It is safe to say that no excess 
over the amount stated in the formula should ever be 
used. 

The fixing bath should always be freshly mixed, and 
never used for more than one batch of prints, otherwise 
it will inevitably produce most awful stains. To stint 
the hypo in the slightest degree is the high road to the 
ruination of one’s work. 

In conclusion, it might be added that the rules which 
apply to the ordinary contact bromide print after it has 
been exposed apply equally to the bromide enlargement, 
the only difference being that the latter is easier to 
handle on account of its size, and the tougher paper 
which is now happily employed in the larger sizes 1s less 
likely to tear during the operations. Also there is less 
strain on the eyesight when viewing the enlarged 
image, which in itself is something to be thankful for. 
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CELE "DEGA Чын 


HE amateur photographer who feels that winter landscapes, 
t { 


and these only illuminated during the shortened hours of 
the season, offer but poor promise of return for outings in 
which mud, cold, and damp are chief factors, may well turn 
his attention to the wide possibilities of flashlight work. To the 
flashlight worker all seasons and places are alike. He may 
arrange his scene or his study in genre de vie Or genre humain 


anywhere that may fit itself to his aims and views, whether in a 
subterranean vault, a cellar, or a drawing-room, all being one to 
the camera when flashlight is used. Further, when flashlight 
work is organised on a scientific basis, the conditions of combus- 
tion are similar time after time, and the photographer who 
employs it in connection with an evening party may, after a few 
trials at home, fee] sure that all his exposures will be correct, 
variation of light, the chief trouble of the daylight photographer, 
being eliminated. 

We hope that our expression “organised on a scientific " 
basis will not convey the idea of extreme complexity or give 
the impression that we assume the flashlight worker to be carry- 
ing a laboratory about with him. On the contrary, the “ Рева” 
flashlight — apparatus, to 
which we now call atten- 
tion, is scarcely more com- 
plex or burdensome than 
the pocket electric lamps 
now sold. The whole de- 
vice is shown by the photo- 
type block. A dry battery 
system is contained in the 
casing, and the top being 
opened, two metallic studs 
are seen, between which a 
piece of the fuse wire is 
stretched, the thickness of 
this being so adjusted that, 
on pressing the button of 
the contact piece, which is 
shown at the end of the 


a | flexible conducting cord, the 
wire is rendered incandescent; hence any flash powder piled 
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THE PAGE-CROFT 


E have received samples of the Page-Croft Bromide Papers 
in cream crayon and assorted colours. They are made in 
the following varieties: matt, glossy, canvas surface, tinted toned 
etching, gilt-edged cards and postcards, etc. We may say at 
once that the effect obtained on these papers is not only exceed- 
ingly varied, but they appear to us to offer facilities for pictorial 
printing, which will be found very useful for the amateur. The 
tint and surface can be chosen to suit the character of the subject, 
and a wide range of effects and colours is available. They are 
equally suitable to contact printing or enlarging. Almost any 
developer can be used with these bromide papers, but the follow- 
ing is recommended : 
AMIDOL DEVELOPER. 
Sodium sulphite (crystals) 
Water 


oe усу 


Staines and District Photographic Society.—4A very interesting 
demonstration was given at the society’s meeting by Mr. Green, a 
representative of Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., of Kingsway, 
London. The subjects dealt with by the lecturer were “The 
Theory and Practice of Self-Toning Papers," and “The Oil Pig- 
ment Process." The lecturer fullv explained the chemical properties 


ELECTRO-FLASH AND 
FLASHLIGHT POWDER. 


Awe 
dex. 
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upon the wire becomes ignited fron the m l 
bottom. Under these circumstances the 4 j , 
combustion is rapid and complete ‚ШТМ 

We can best illustrate the convenience | 
of the device by supposing a case At an 
evening assembly the amateur ph 
grapher wishes to )btain a portrait > 
of one or more present. ‘Speaking ы | 
broadly and without reference to special effects, a posi- 


tion should be selected where a surface in white prevails on 
one side of the sitter, and the electric flash is set up on the 
other side, but a little towards the front. Thus it will be seen 
how the advantage of working anywhere eliminates complica- 
tion, the daylight photographer having to bring his reflecting 
screen to the window, instead of bringing his light to the reflect- 
ing surface. The fuse wire being stretched between the ter- 
minals, and the requisite quantity of © Agfa’ flash powder being 
piled on the wire, all is ready for the exposure, which can be 
made from a distance and at the instant when a suitable expres- 
sion is noticed. This short indication of the general principles 
must scarcely be taken as a lesson in flashlight portraiture, but 
further suggestions may be found in an illustrated leaflet issued 
by Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann and Co., of 9 and 10, St. Mary- 
at-Hill, London, E.C., who are agents both for the “ Dega” 
electro-flash apparatus and the “ Agfa" flashlight powder. The 
'" Agfa" flashlight powder has many advantages, but these are 
most fully realised when it is used in conjunction with the 
portable and convenient ignition apparatus just described, as 
there is complete and instantaneous combustion. 

Owing to the tint of the flash, a more or less complete ortho- 
chromatic effect is realised: this being enhanced by using the 
“Agfa” chromo plates, and, further, there is a minimum of vapour 
or cloud produced by the combustion. The cost of the “ Agfa " 
flash powder is not excessive, as a ten-gramme bottle can be had 
for 1s., and this will serve for from thirty to forty portraits, or a 
smaller number of large groups. Extra fuse wires cost 4d. per 
100, and battery refills 4s. 6d. We should state that the complete 
apparatus, with тоо fuse wires, batteries fully charged, and six 
feet of flexible cord, costs a guinea, and a solid leather lock-up 
carrying case can be had for half a guinea. 


` 
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BROMIDE PAPERS. 


When dissolved and immediately before use add sixty grains of 
amidol and twenty drops of ten per cent. solution of bromide 
of potassium. This developer is a fine one, as we know from ex- 
perience, and we can safely recommend it, not only for these, but 
for all bromide papers. It is especially useful for giving such 
black tones as will result in a fine sepia when the prints are sub- 
sequently to be toned bv the sulphide process. Another good 
developer for these papers will be found in rodinal, which 
should be used in the strength of т in 75 or тоо. Fixing is done 
in hypo, 3 oz. to the pint, and the washing required is two 
hours in running water. 

Full instructions will be found on the printed slips enclosed 
with each packet of paper, not only for developers, but also (and 
we think this distinctly useful) for the sulphide bath and the 
hypo-alum toning. 
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of self-toning papers and the chemical reactions which take place 
during the process of toning. Mr. Green then described the 
Rawlins oil pigment process. <A print was washed and pig- 
mented before the audience, the process appearing delightfully 
simple and fascinating, but need not here be described in 
detail. 


Mao ie 
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Varnish for Platinotype and Bromide Prints. 


Piease give me a formula for making a varnish in which to soak 
platinotype or bromide prints to give them a glossy surface. 
N ^ 


A glossy surface of that kind is hardly desirable, but the following 
will most probably answer your purpose, as it has the advantage of 
being applied by immersing the prints immediately they are washed, 
without the necessity for previous drying : — 


lont qe ООО Л КТС Т Т 40 рт. 
White shellac (bleached lac) .......c cece eee зл... 100 gr. 
Water LT PT КУЛЛ ТУ ЛО ТЕКСТ ї OZ. 


Boil all together until the shellac is dissolved, then remove from 
the heat and add 


Alcohol 
The varnish should then be filtered. 
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Reduction of Prints on P.O.P. 


Please give me a formula for reducing over-printed P.O.P. 
prints after they are toned and fixed. ONE IN THE FLOODS. 


The only plan that we have ever found effective is to treat the 
prints with a weak solution of our well-known iodine and cyanide 
formula, which has so frequently been given in “ Answers" page. 
Roughly speaking, it is made by mixing ten drops of a saturated 
solution of iodine in alcohol (methylated spirits will answer the 
purpose) with fifteen or twenty drops of a saturated solution of 
potassium cyanide in water. The mixed solutions should be diluted 
with an ounce of clean water, and the print should then be 
immersed at once, the dish being rocked steadily all the time the 
print is in it. In this solution the image will be rapidly reduced, 
and should then be immediately well washed in running water for at 
least fifteen minutes. Should it not work quickly enough to suit 
you, you can strengthen the solution by adding some of the iodine 
and cvanide in similar relative proportions. Should the tone not be 
altogether agreeable after this treatment, you can transfer the print 
to an ordinary combined toning and fixing bath, washing thoroughly 
afterwards in the usual way. 


To Prevent Parts of a Negative Over-printing. 


Please tell me the easiest way to prevent the “clear glass" 
parts of a negative printing too quickly; they over-print 
before the high lights are ready. SCENIC. 
You cannot do better than apply a little water-colour Prussian 
blue to the glass side of the negative, dabbing it with a finger- 
tip in order to distribute it evenly over those parts requiring it. 
Another method is to coat the glass side of the plate with yellow 
ground glass varnish, removing it from those parts that you wish 
to print most deeply; or coat the entire glass side with plain 
ground glass varnish and apply a little powdered black lead 
where required, using a “stump ” for the purpose. 


Sepia-toned Lantern Slides. 


Please give a reliable formula for brownish (sepia) tones 
on developed lantern slides, and oblige. W. E. W. 


Anewa @ Correspondental 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. ЖЕУ 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prints MUST 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xx), and ad 
* The Amateur Photographer," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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dressed to the Editor, 


After thorough washing, immerse the slide in the following 
bath :— 


Wer cui Savas s EPOR eA DA Ide ee a Р I OZ. 
Mercuric. Chloride: ite Eo 20 gr. 
Ammonium chloride ..................... eee 20 gr. 


When quite bleached (showing white on the glass side), wash 
well for at least half an hour, and then immerse in a solution 
made by dissolving twenty grains of liver of sulphur (potassium 
sulphide) in an ounce of water. The toned slide must be weli 
washed. 


Quick Prints on Emergency. 


How can I most quickly get off a few prints from a newly- 
taken negative for use in a newspaper? TOPICAL. 


Print from the wet negative, removing it from the hypo as 
soon as it is fixed, and rinsing it rapidly for about two or three 
minutes in running water. Next cover the film side with a 
piece of wet bromide paper, and squeegee them lightly into 
contact. Then put a piece of cardboard (or anything else to 
exclude light) at the back of the bromide paper, see that the 
glass side of the negative is either dry or evenly wet (that is, 
not streaks of water), and then expose for a second or two to 
gaslight. In this way it is quite possible to rapidly produce 
several bromide prints, but we generally give the prints a rinse 
in fresh cold water before starting to develop them. 


““ Enamelling ’’ Prints with Collodion. 


(1) Please give a formula for making enamel collodion such 
as is used for giving a brilliant surface to prints. (2) What 
is the usual mode of using the collodion for enamelling 
paper prints? W. D. Hawes. 


(1) We give alternative formule, the first giving a thicker 
collodion than the second, and so yielding a thicker coating on 
the glass. 


Soluble pyroxyline ............ eee $o gr. 
Alcohol оаа PEOR Ie posés usd iuc enemas 4 02. 
Ether uiia teni opes oa deu Debes dut E ON HEN S E 4 OZ. 
Castor oll oboe epi ore ios ea eed eae Rer ie 15 drops 


Dissolve, let stand several days, and decant from any sediment 
that may have formed. A more limpid collodion is made as 
follows : — 


| ЛЛК ЛЛ detti D ТО Up ТК е 4} oz. 
Pure alcohol i «oe ro eres ES qux Tte uaa baie eeu us 3% oz. 
Pyroxyline .......... eese Hee 30 gr. 
Castor Oil (Go er С AE О RT Ed 24 drops 


Soak the pyroxyline in the alcohol, and then add the ether; 
when dissolved add the castor oil; allow to settle for several 
days, and then decant the clear solution. (2) Clean a plate of 
glass with French chalk, and coat with enamel collodion. As 
soon as it is set, slide the plate, face upwards, into water in 
which the print is placed face downwards. Lift the print and 
plate together to avoid eirbells, squeegee and set away to dry. 
Some operators coat the collodionised glass with gelatine before 
applying the print. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW COMPETITIONS FOR BEGINNERS AND ALL GRADES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHERS— NEXT WEEK. 
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NOTES FROM THE MIDLANDS. 


HE council of the Birmingham society is not intending to 

rest upon its laurels of last vear's successful exhibition, 
and even at this early stage the members are hard at work upon 
preliminary matters. Those who like their work pitted against 
that of recognised leaders should look to their guns, as it 1s 
anticipated that at the coming show—whose entries close on 
February 8—there will be such a display of talent as has not 
been hitherto seen in our district. 

It will be recognised—bv noting the names of selection com- 
mittee, viz., Harold Baker, J. €. Вап, W. T. Greatbatch, 
F.R.P.S.,, Harold Holdcroft, M.A., F.R.P.S., Bernard Mocre, 
and J. Cruwvs Richards—that to be merely (and metaphorically: 
hung by such workers will be an honour in itself, even though 
the awards co not go in the manner of the exhibitor’s dearest 
hope. That it will be an exceedingly strong show in the land- 
scape section is a foregone conclusion, and the judges—the 
ditor of THE AMATEUR PHOLOGRAPHER, in conjunction with 
Furley Lewis, F.R.P.S., and our esteemed Birmingham artist, 
W. J. Wainwrigat, A. R. W.S.—will be confronted with a difficult 
task. 


The Local Societies’ Competition appears to be based this 
year—for the first time, we think—upon a sound arrangement. 
The rule distinctly states that “No member of the B.P.S. can 
compete in this section, and not more than two pictures can be 
received from any one member, with a maximum of ten from 
each society." last year we heard rumours of a second and 
modified circular being sent out to some (and not all) societies 
who entered their names as competitors. We think this was 
quite an oversight, and feel assured that no such contretemps 
will take place this year. 


We learn that the Nottingham Camera Club anticipates having 


The Birmingham Photographic Co., Ld., send us a gaily deco- 
rated photographic calendar for 1908 as a reminder of their 
Criterion papers, now so well known and so highly spoken of. ° 


Burnley Co-operative Camera Club.— We are asked to announce 
that the secretary of the above club is now Mr. J. Spencer, 138, 
Cleaver Street, Burnley, in place of Mr. A. Е. Cooper. 


Mosman Photographic Society.— We are very glad to get a 
communication from the photographic society established in 
Mosman, Sydney, N.S.W., in September, 1906, and which is now 
in a very flourishing condition. The hon. secretary, Mr. David 
M. Mitchell, has prepared an excellent syllabus, including 
demonstrations, discussions, and outings. The society's rooms 
are off Raglan Street, Mosman. 


Cleveland Camera Club.—Demonstrating ** Tabloids and their 
Use" before the members of the above, Mr. F. W. Pearson showed 
the cleanliness and simplicity of using Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome 
and Co.'s “tabloid”? developers, toners, intensifiers, and reducers. 
He also developed several negatives with * Rytol? tabloid developer, 
which he claimed does not injure the skin of the operator, as is 
sometimes the case with metol-hvdrokinone. 


Devonport Camera Club had an exhibition of members’ lantern 
slides at its last meeting, and these were shown bv means of the 
new arc light lantern which the club has secured. Mr. J. Coombes 
contributed a considerable number of examples from many parts 
of Devon and Cornwall. He 15 a worker who is fond of Dartmoor 
as a hunting ground, and landscape is his preference apparently. 
However, his best example in this contribution was a study of 
Norman architecture. Mr. A. J. Catford also had reaped on the 
moorland, other contributors being Messrs. R. Maw, J. Trouern 
Trend, Carl Dietschey, etc. 
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a splendid show this year, from March 18 to 21. All informa- 
tion, and entry forms, can be obtained from the secretary, Mr. 
G. R. Craach, 14, St. Jude's Avenue, Nottingham. 


The Aston Societv found themselves at the ead of the year 
with a deficit to. the tune of a five-pound note. This is a 
cumulative affair, and the result of accrued on the 
members’ exhibitions. So popular is this society, however, that 
when the treasurer stated that there would have to appear an 
adverse balance, the enthusiasm of the members for their club 
took the practical turn of literally passing the hat round, and the 
debit was wiped out forthwith. Well done, Aston! This is the 
kind of interest that indicates the true mutual feeling which 
should exist in every combine. 


losses 


The honorary secretary of the Shrewsbury Exhibition Cesires 
it to ke known that anv exhibitor at the Birmingham [exhibition 
who so desires can have pictures sent from thence to Shrewsbury 
free of charge. Their date is March r2. and Mr. W. F. Haydon, 
The Schools, Shrewsbury, will be glad to furnish any desired 
particulars in reference to that show. 


Colour photographv is now booming in the Midlands, and 
keen interest is being shown in Lumiere's latest prodigy. There 
will be a special (and strong) section devoted to it at the B.P.S. 
annual. 


We are glad to hear that the Bournville Society is going 
strongly. We hope to devote space to items occasionally from 
these new clubs, and should thank the various Midland secre- 
taries to send along their fixture cards and announcements to 
the Editor of THE A. P., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


+4 


Thompson and Lee.—Mr. Edgar G. Lee, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, has an excellent. photographic reputation of many years 
standing, and over half a hundred medals to show. Conducting 
a photographic business as Thompson and Lee, at 17, Eldon 
Street, Newcastle, he has turned his abilities to useful account, 
and sends us a charming calendar for 1908, which includes a 
picturesque rendering of the A/auretania’s debut on the Tyne. 


Rochdale Photographic Society.—On December 17 the members 
of the societv entertained. their president (Mr. Isaac Renshaw) to à 
complimentary dinner. Mr. Renshaw was one of the prime movers 
in the formation of the society, and has occupied. tlie. position of 
president during its existence. Не took great interest in the 
exhibition held recently, and had much to do with its unqualified 
success. Owing to the growth of the society, additional accom- 
modation has had to be secured for the use of the members, and 
the president has generously defraved the whole of the cost of 
decorating, seating, and the improvements necessary to make the 
rooms comfortable. Mr. H. Holt presided at the dinner, and 
during the evening Mr. Renshaw was presented with ап enlarged 
photograph of himself, the combined work of three of the members. 
In response Mr. Renshaw expressed his cordial thanks for the good- 
will of the members, and promised to use his best endeavours in 
the interests of the society. 
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NOTES AND 


E particularly call our readers' notice 

to the announcement of a new series 

of Competitions to be found on page 48 

this week. The Competitions, with 

cash prizes, are framed specially to 

encourage not only the beginner who 

has already advanced a little way, but also the novice, 

who in a more inclusive competition might lose heart 

and hesitate to enter. For these competitions none are 

too inexperienced and none are too young. Please 

read the note on consolation prizes, and look out for 

the entry form in the advertisement pages for 
January 28. 

E Be 

We should like to remind our readers that but little 
time remains now if they would wish a share of the 
£500 prize money offered by the Paget Prize Plate 
Company, their competition closing January 31. There 
are classes for all grades of photographers—juv eniles, 
amateurs and professionals—and the prizes range from 
£50 to 105. › and as there are in all 200 prizes, the 
chances of winning are by no means remote. Particulars 
and entry form may be obtained of all dealers, or direct 
from the Paget Prize Plate Company, Watford. 

% Ф & 

We are at last on the very threshold of spiritualistic 
photography! Quite recently a startling possibility 
has been discovered which may make it feasible to 
photographically record what are described °“ as true 
bodies," that is to say, presupposing that such 
impalpable entities are anything more than the figments 
of imagination. So far no photographs which have 
come under our observation have included unquestion- 
able pictures of spirit forms. But Dr. Mees recently 
made a communication to the Royal Photographic 
Society which, at a bound, opens out astonishing possi- 
bilities in spiritualistic photography. It was to the 
effect that by means of a dry plate specially sensitised 
with dicyanin it was possible to photograph forms 
floating about in the air which have hitherto never been 
either seen or photographed. If this is verified those 
who are versed in the mysteries of speculative meta- 
physics would do well to apply the remarkable power 
of the dicyanin plate to the investigation of spiritualism. 


COMMENTS. 


If there be any foundation for the strong belief held by 
some of the most intellectual scientists in the existence 
of a human aura, and of astral beings, it is not un- 
reasonable to hope that, directed with the skill which 
comes of profound knowledge, these plates which are 
SO acutely sensitive to the ultra-red invisible rays, may 
succeed in picturing manifestations of spiritualistic 


origin. eo 


A feature of photographic progress of the past year 
is the number of improvements which have been claimed 
in connection with the various means that have long 
been known by which drawings or photographs may be 
sent telegraphically; indeed, some of the results shown 
or published during 1907 are altogether surprising, both 
as regards fineness of detail and scope of gradation. An 
example that M. Belin has sent out to illustrate his 
method of transmitting a 5 by 7 inch print over a 4,000 
ohm circuit in 22 minutes is so perfect in these 
respects, that when in block form it might well pass for 
a normal process reproduction from an ordinary un- 
transmitted photograph of excellent quality. It seems 
surprising that inventors with such remarkable methods 
in their hands should transmit stock or old subjects 
having no current or topical interest, and quite unsuited 
for demonstrating the fact that the merit of the tele- 
graph is that it can outstrip the train and the steam- 
boat. Perhaps during 1908 those who study the tele- 
graphic transmission of photographs will take to heart 
the old exclamation, ‘‘ Hic Rhodus ! hic saltus !’’ and set 
up the camera just where some interesting and unmis- 
takable event is happening, say in Paris. The result- 
ing photograph, if exhibited in London twenty-two 
minutes afterwards, or even a few hours afterwards, 
followed by prompt publication in one of the illustrated 
papers, would carry conviction, and quite satisfactorily 
demonstrate the reality and powers of the process. 


e eee 


Some of our readers take great interest in the com- 
bining of lenses, or parts of lenses, whereby combina- 
tions suited for special work or effect may be obtained; 
and one enthusiast in the practice tells us that at the 
Friday afternoon sales of miscellaneous property in the 
Holloway Cattle Market he occasionally purchases сот. 


FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT, entitied “UNION NOTES," will be found at the end of 
this week's issue, facing Advertisement page хх. 
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Some Essentials to be Observed 


when Making Enlargements. 


By G. E. C. MORRIS. 


VERY amateur attempts enlarging at some 
period of his career, and as often as not gives it 
up in disgust. Strictly speaking, there is 
nothing extraordinarily complicated or elaborate 

in this most fascinating process. It requires strict 
attention to detail, scrupulous cleanliness, and methodi- 
cal procedure in order to succeed. Haphazard expo- 
sure, carelessly made up solutions irrespective of 
formula, are inevitably disastrous. It may be a very 
simple matter to dash a little powdered amidol or metol 
into a few ounces of water, together with some crystals 
of sulphite, with the fond hope that all will be well—a 
few grains here or there are of no moment— but alas! 
they are, and horrible failures are the natural outcome, 
and go to swell the dealer's account. 

No. Enlarging, if it is to be a success, must be con- 
ducted with precision. Therefore, having made up 
one's mind that this process shall be worked to the best 
of one's ability, it behoves one to make a point of seeing 
that one's materials are pure, and apparatus in perfect 
order. Enlarging is rather expensive, and stale or im- 
pure chemicals or defective apparatus are hardly con- 
sistent with economy. 

To begin with, one must have a good sound lantern, 
with a condenser that will cover the plate; not neces- 
sarily an elaborate one, but one that is strongly made 
of seasoned wood, does not leak at the corners, and 
whose illuminant, be it oil, gas, or acetylene, is optically 
centred. А special enlarging objective is not either 
necessary or desirable, because any good quarter-plate 
lens of not more than 5} inches will do all that is re- 
quired. As the lens has no rack and pinion, it is pre- 
ferable to have a rackwork frame on the lantern itself, 
in order to facilitate focussing. It is possible, of course, 
to merely rely on the sliding telescopic tubes generally 
fitted in the cheaper patterns; but fine adjustment with 
these alone is almost impossible, so that the slight extra 
cost of the rackwork on the lantern is well worth 
having. 

My own lantern has merely the base fitted thus, as I 
use an ordinary quarter-plate lens, which happens to be 
a good one though. 

I don't fancy condensers vary so much in qualitv as 
they are supposed to do, but thev should be fairly free 
from bubbles. The illuminant is a knotty problem. 
Those who have gas laid on can, of course, do no bette: 
than rely upon the incandescent mantle; the ordinary 
upright pattern is the most used. It gives an excellent 
light, but has the unfortunate habit of projecting the 
pattern of the mantle on the screen, unless a piece of 
ground glass is interposed between it and the lens. 

It is now possible, I believe, to procure the inverted 
mantle fitted with cowl and tray for use in any lantern. 
This is a step in the right direction, for in this type the 
light is much more concentrated, and being smaller 


there is less loss of light, a thing which is exceedingly 
difficult to overcome whenever ordinary gas is used. 

Acetylene has its advantages in some ways. The 
light is very intense and of good actinic quality, but it 
is dangerous unless very well fitted, and then it becomes 
expensive. 

It is quite possible, however, to rig up an acetylene 
installation by the aid of a bicycle lamp, using the lamp 
merely as a generator, and connecting a burner from 
the lantern to it with indiarubber tubing. It is difficult 
to centre the light, however, but this can be overcome 
by a httle experimenting. For small condensers one 
burner should be sufficient, but for anything over 54 in. 
in diameter two or perhaps three would be necessary. 
The great point to be observed, whatever illuminant is 
employed, is even lighting of the screen. The circle should 
be quite bright all over, without any shadows or dis- 
coloration ; the latter is often caused by faulty con- 
densers. By discoloration I mean bluish patches 
near the edges where the illumination falls off. Unless 
this is overcome it is absolutely impossible to get sharp 
enlargements, however good the negative may be. 
When the light is optically centred, there should be no 
difficulty in getting sharp detail, even at the extreme 
edges of the print. There are several other points that 
tend to make for this end, one is exact parallelism of 
the lantern and screen, and another is the angle at 
which the screen is set. Under normal conditions it 
should be at right angles to its base. There are times 
when it becomes necessary to depart from this latter 
rule, generally when the lines in an architectural nega- 
tive require to be-corrected, then the screen often re- 
quires to be tilted backwards or forwards as the case 
may be. 

Having disposed of the apparatus, the negative itself 
is the next consideration. It is a great mistake to 
imagine that every technically good negative is suitable 
for enlargement. 

There is a certain quality that alone will give the 
finest results, and that quality can approximately be 
described as thin and clear, with abundant detail, yet 
without any actual clear glass. 

It is often said that there is a certain printing quality 
for every process, one particular quality which will give 
the best print. 

For instance, а pyro-developed negative, with its 
slight vellow stain, is admitted to give the best P.O.P. 
print, or any other print for which daylight is employed, 
viz., platinum, carbon, etc. But in artificial light print- 
ing I have never found the pyro negative in any way 
superior to the negative developed with some of the 
more modern developers. In fact, a number of my best 
enlargements have been from hydroquinone-developed 
negatives, most of which were clear and very thin, yet 
with ample detail. The only reason why I use pyro 
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habitually nowadays is because if I am uncertain of any 
of my exposures I find I can obtain more uniform re- 
sults, owing to the greater control which is possible 
with a pyro developer. 

A dense negative is totally unsuitable for enlarging 
by artificial light, that is to say, if a pictorial result is 
expected. It might take half an hour for the light to 
penetrate the darkest portions, during which time the 
paper is almost sure to show signs of fog from any 
stray light which may emanate from the lantern, and 
there is sure to be a little, especially from the chimney, 
however well the thing is constructed. It has no effect 
when the exposure is only of short duration, as it has 
not time to act. Bromide paper is nowadays made in 
so many different varieties that it is often hard to make 
up one's mind what kind to use. 

Generally speaking, a paper with a moderately rough 
surface will give the most pleasing result. The rapid 
or extra rapid is specially adapted for artificial light 
work, and yields the softest prints. It should always 
be borne in mind that the enlargement of a negative 
tends to increase the contrast of the picture, so that 
harshness has to be guarded against. 

One has also a considerable amount of control over 
the image when enlarging, a thing some workers are 
apt to overlook. For instance, a landscape negative 
containing light clouds, which are often extremely hard 
to bring out by contact printing, are quite easily printed 
through the lantern. АП that need be done is to care- 
fully shade the lower portion of the picture when its 
exposure is complete, allowing the high lights and 
clouds to have a longer exposure. The shading must 
be done evenly, so as to prevent any difference between 
the two exposures showing. A piece of cardboard kept 
constantly on the move, and large enough to continu- 
ally cover the finished portion while the clouds are being 
printed, is the most simple way of doing this. 

Now as to the exposure itself, which after all is the 
crux of the whole matter, and which is a difficult sub- 
ject to write about—no rule which would be infallible 
can be laid down. Experience is the only reliable guide 
after all, and it is very soon gained with a little practice. 

We have two factors which are more or less consis- 
tent at all events, namely, the bromide paper and the 
illuminant. The negative and the size of enlargement 
are variable factors. With regard, however, to the 
bromide paper, it must be remembered that its specd 
only remains constant so long as onc adheres to the 
same speed of paper—even different varicties of paper 
by the same maker vary considerably in rapidity. 

The size of the enlargement affects the exposure to a 
very great extent; for example, if a quarter-plate nega- 
tive enlarged to whole-plate required 18 seconds, it 
would require half as much again if enlarged to то by 8, 
and double if enlarged to 12 by 10. 

It is always advisable to make a note of the exposure 
and degree of enlargement, together with the brand of 
paper used for each negative, and to keep it as a refer- 
ence for future use. 

In the development of an enlargement several impor- 
tant things have to be observed; for example, the kind 
of developer to use, the amount required, the method 
of using it. 

Amidol, metol, rodinal, ortol, hydroquinone are all 
suitable in their way; but the simplest is amidol, and 
the most useful for all-round work. There are so manv 
good formulas of this developer published, that it would 
be superfluous for me to furnish one here. Every 
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maker nowadays includes one in his list. Nevertheless, 
whatever particular one is adopted, it should always be 
compounded at home, for amidol is useless when stale, 
and a two-shilling bottle of the chemical in dry 
powdered form will last for months. There is nothing 
complicated about its dispensation, and the only other 
ingredients necessary are a small quantity of sulphite of 
soda and a little potassium bromide. 

It will keep їп solution and remain good for four 
days, after which it turns pink, and loses its power as 
a developer. 

Rodinal is very useful as a single-solution developer 
in the concentrated form, to which it is only necessary 
to add water to form a working solution. 

It does not, however, produce such a rich tone as 
amidol, but for some subjects of a delicate nature it is 
admirably suited. 

Whatever developer is selected, a sufficient quantity 
of it should be used, in order to cover the paper in the 
dish, otherwise it will not flow evenly over the surface, 
and patches caused by uneven development will 
result. 

Six ounces of solution should be used for a 12 by 10 
enlargement. 

The paper, when taken from the easel or screen, 
Should be laid carefully in the dish, and then flooded 
with water, or even slid into the water which has been 
previously placed there. 

Air bubbles are often a source of annoyance, and 
therefore large sizes of paper should be allowed a full 
minute to soak before pouring on the developer. 

As so many workers find it exceedingly difficult to 

judge when development is complete by red light, pains 
should be taken to see that there is plenty of it. In 
fact, it is an absolute necessity to have a good light to 
work by when developing enlargements. 
Taere 15 no risk of fogging the paper if good quality 
ruby glass is used. ‘lhe image should be developed 
fully, and then held up to the light, and its density 
judged by looking through the paper. The fixing bath 
has a slight tendency to darken the image, thereby in- 
creasing the contrast, so that development should not 
be carried too far. 

A short exposure, and a strong, slightly restrained 
developer, which causes the image to appear quickly, is 
productive of a good black tone; while the longer the 
exposure, and the more bromide introduced, the warmer 
will be the tone. 

The exposure should be so adjusted that very Iittle 
bromide is necessary. Some papers are particularly 
sensitive to bromide, and it should therefore be used 
with extreme caution. It is safe to say that no excess 
over the amount stated in the formula should ever be 
used. 

The fixing bath should always be freshly mixed, and 
never used for more than one batch of prints, otherwise 
it will inevitably produce most awful stains. To stint 
the hypo in the slightest degree is the high road to the 
ruination of one’s work. 

In conclusion, it might be added that the rules which 
apply to the ordinary contact bromide print after it has 
been exposed apply equally to the bromide enlargement, 
the only difference being that the latter is easier to 
handle on account of its size, and the tougher paper 
which is now happily employed in the larger sizes is less 
likely to tear during the operations. Also there is less 
strain on the eyesight when viewing the enlarged 
image, which in itself is something to be thankful for. 
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me “DEGA 


HE amateur photographer who feels that winter landscapes, 

and these only illuminated during the shortened hours of 
the season, offer but poor promise of return for outings in 
which mud, cold, and damp are chief factors, may well turn 
his attention to the wide possibilities of flashlight work. To the 
flashlight worker all seasons and places are alike. He may 
arrange his scene or his study in genre de vite or genre humain 
anywhere that may fit itself to his aims and views, whether in a 
subterranean vault, a cellar, or a drawing-room, all being one to 
the camera when flashlight is used. Further, when flashlight 
work is organised on a scientific basis, the conditions of combus- 
tion are similar time after time, and the photographer who 
employs it in connection with an evening party may, after a few 
trials at home, feel sure that all his exposures will be correct, 
variation of light, the chief trouble of the daylight photographer, 
being eliminated. 

We hope that our expression “organised on a scientific ” 
basis will not convey the idea of extreme complexity or give 
the impression that we assume the flashlight worker to be carry- 
ing a laboratory about with him. On the contrary, the “ Dega " 
flashlight apparatus, to 
which we now call atten- 
tion, is scarcely more com- 
plex or burdensome than 
the pocket electric lamps 
now sold. The whole de- 
vice is shown by the photo- 
type block. A dry battery 
system is contained in the 
casing, and the top being 
opened, two metallic studs 
are seen, between which a 
piece of the fuse wire is 
stretched, the thickness of 
this being so adjusted that, 
on pressing the button of 
the contact piece, which is 
shown at the end of the 


ani | flexible conducting cord, the 
wire is rendered incandescent; hence any flash powder piled 
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THE PAGE-CROFT 


E have received samples of the Page-Croft Bromide Papers 
in cream crayon and assorted colours. They are made in 
the following varieties: matt, glossy, canvas surface, tinted toned 
etching, gilt-edged cards and postcards, etc. We may say at 
once that the effect obtained on these papers is not only exceed- 
ingly varied, but thev appear to us to offer facilities for pictorial 
printing, which will be found very useful for the amateur. The 
tint and surface can be chosen to suit the character of the subject, 
and a wide range of effects and colours is available. They are 
equally suitable to contact printing or enlarging. Almost any 
developer can be used with these bromide papers, but the follow- 
ing is recommended : 
AMIDOL DEVELOPER. 
Sodium sulphite (crystals) 
Water 
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Staines and District Photographic Society.—4A very interesting 
demonstration was given at the society’s meeting by Mr. Green, a 
representative of Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., of Kingsway, 
London. The subjects dealt with by the lecturer were “The 
Theory and Practice of Self-Toning Papers,” and “The Oil Pig- 
ment Process." The lecturer fullv explained the chemical properties 


ELECTRO-FLASH AND 
FLASHLIGHT POWDER. 
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upon the wire becomes ignited from the 
bottom. Under these circumstances tl 
combustion 1s rapid and complete. 

We can best illustrate the convenien 
of the device by supposing a case. At an 
evening assembly the amateur photo 
grapher wishes to obtain a port 
of one or more present. Speaking | 
broadly and without reference to special effects, a posi- 


tion should be selected where a surface in white prevails on 
one side of the sitter, and the electric flash is set up on the 
other side, but a little towards the front. Thus it will be seen 
how the advantage of working anywhere eliminates complica- 
tion, the daylight photographer having to bring his reflecting 
screen to the window, instead of bringing his light to the reflect- 
ing surface. The fuse wire being stretched between the ter- 
minals, and the requisite quantity of “ Agfa” flash powder being 
piled on the wire, all is ready for the exposure, which can be 
made from a distance and at the instant when a suitable expres- 
sion is noticed. ‘This short indication of the general principles 
must scarcely be taken as a lesson in flashlight portraiture, but 
further suggestions may be found in an illustrated leaflet issued 
by Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann and Co., of 9 and то, St. Mary- 
at-Hill, London, E.C., who are agents both for the ‘‘ Dega” 
electro-flash apparatus and the * Agía" flashlight powder. The 
“ Agfa” flashlight powder has many advantages, but these are 
most fully realised when it is used in conjunction with the 
portable and convenient ignition apparatus just described, as 
there is complete and instantaneous combustion. 

Owing to the tint of the flash, a more or less complete ortho- 
chromatic effect is realised: this being enhanced by using the 
“Agfa” chromo plates, and, further, there is a minimum of vapour 
or cloud produced by the combustion. The cost of the “ Agfa” 
flash powder is not excessive, as a ten-gramme bottle can be had 
for 1s., and this will serve for from thirty to forty portraits, or a 
smaller number of large groups. Extra fuse wires cost 4d. per 
100, and battery refills 4s. 6d. We should state that the complete 
apparatus, with roo fuse wires, batteries fully charged, and six 
feet of flexible cord, costs a guinea, and a solid leather lock-up 
carrying case can be had for half a guinea. 
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BROMIDE PAPERS. 


When dissolved and immediately before use add sixty grains of 
amidol and twenty drops of ten per cent. solution of bromide 
of potassium. This developer is a fine one, as we know from ex- 
perience, and we can safely recommend it, not only for these, but 
for all bromide papers. It is especially usefu! for giving such 
black tones as will result in a fine sepia when the prints are sub- 
sequently to be toned by the sulphide process. Another good 
developer for these papers will be found in rodinal, which 
should be used in the strength of 1 in 73 or 100. Fixing is done 
in hypo, 3 oz. to the pint, and the washing required is two 
hours in running water. 

Full instructions will be found on the printed slips enclosed 
with each packet of paper, not onlv for developers, but also (and 
we think this distinctly useful) for the sulphide bath and the 
hypo-alum toning. 
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of self-toning papers and the chemical reactions which take place 
during the process of toning. Mr. Green then described the 
Rawlins oil pigment process. A print was washed and pig- 
mented before the audience, the process appearing delightfully 
simple and fascinating, but need not here be described in 
detail. 
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Varnish for Platinotype and Bromide Prints. 


Please give me a formula for making a varnish in which to soak 
platinotype or bromide prints to give them a glossy surface. 
W. T. 


A glossy surface of that kind is hardly desirable, but the following 
will most probably answer your purpose, as it has the advantage of 
being applied by immersing the prints immediately they are washed, 
without the necessity for previous drying : — 


lens X TER 40 gr. 
White shellac (bleached lac) ...................... esses. 100 gr. 
rr. dr oe i a EAA I OZ. 


Boil all together until the shellac is dissolved, then remove from 
the heat and add 


Alcohol 
The varnish should then be filtered. 
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Reduction of Prints on P.O.P. 


Please give me a formula for reducing over-printed P.O.P. 
prints after they are toned and fixed. ONE IN THE FLOODS. 


The only plan that we have ever found effective is to treat the 
prints with a weak solution of our well-known iodine and cyanide 
formula, which has so frequently been given in * Answers" page. 
Roughly speaking, it is made by mixing ten drops of a saturated 
solution of iodine in alcohol (methylated spirits will answer the 
purpose) with fifteen or twenty drops of a saturated solution of 
potassium cyanide in water. The mixed solutions should be diluted 
with an ounce of clean water, and the print should then be 
immersed at once, the dish being rocked steadily all the time the 
print is in it. In this solution the image will be rapidly reduced, 
and should then be immediately well washed in running water for at 
least fifteen minutes. Should it not work quickly enough to suit 
you, you can strengthen the solution by adding some of the iodine 
and cvanide in similar relative proportions. Should the tone not be 
altogether agreeable after this treatment, you can transfer the print 
to an ordinary combined toning and fixing bath, washing thoroughly 
afterwards in the usual way. 


To Prevent Parts of a Negative Over-printing. 


Please tell me the easiest way to prevent the ‘‘clear glass " 
parts of a negative printing too quickly; they over-print 
before the high lights are ready. SCENIC. 
You cannot do better than apply a little water-colour Prussian 
blue to the glass side of the negative, dabbing it with a finger- 
tip in order to distribute it evenly over those parts requiring it. 
Another method is to coat the glass side of the plate with yellow 
ground glass varnish, removing it from those parts that you wish 
to print most deeply; or coat the entire glass side with plain 
ground glass varnish and apply a little powdered black lead 
where required, using a “stump” for the purpose. 


Sepia-toned Lantern Slides. 


Please give a reliable formula for brownish (sepia) tones 
on developed lantern slides, and oblige. W. E. W 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prints MUST 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE хх.), and addressed to the Editor, 
* The Amateur Photographer,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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After thorough washing, immerse the slide in the following 
bath :— 


Water uocis e Eo NA CIEN si aeta aoa I OZ. 
Mercüric -chlotide. o s Ratner Rd 20 gr 
Ammonium Chloride: edness Sa 20 gr. 


When quite bleached (showing white on the glass side), wash 
well for at least half an hour, and then immerse in a solution 
made by dissolving twenty grains of liver of sulphur (potassium 
sulphide) in an ounce of water. The toned slide must be weli 
washed. 


Quick Prints on Emergency. 


Нож can I most quickly get off a few prints from a newly- 
taken negative for use in a newspaper? TOPICAL. 


Print from the wet negative, removing it from the hypo as 
soon as it is fixed, and rinsing it rapidly for about two or three 
minutes in running water. Next cover the film side with a 
piece of wet bromide paper, and squeegee them lightly into 
contact. Then put a piece of cardboard (or anything else to 
exclude light) at the back of the bromide paper, see that the 
glass side of the negative is either dry or evenly wet (that is, 
not streaks of water), and then expose for a second or two to 
gaslight. In this way it is quite possible to rapidly produce 
several bromide prints, but we generally give the prints a rinse 
in fresh cold water before starting to develop them. 


“ Enamelling ’’ Prints with Collodion. 
(r) Please give a formula for making enamel collodion such 
as is used for giving a brilliant surface to prints. (2) What 
is the usual mode of using the collodion for enamelling 
paper prints? W. D. HAWES. 


(i) We give alternative formule, the first giving a thicker 
collodion than the second, and so yielding a thicker coating on 
the glass. 


Soluble pyroxyline ................. eee 5o gr. 
AIcoliol. 252 see citda КО СГ ГЛ О Г ГУ О 4 02. 
EXE: leas n messe e NRI EE 4 Oz. 
Castor ОП eoe detto spas н SE a 15 drops 


Dissolve, let stand several days, and decant from any sediment 
that may have formed. A more limpid collodion is made as 
follows :— 


Etlet ASAE oio mE ERA RI E PEE LAPSI 4} oz. 
Pure alcohol ZOOS ES 34 oz. 
Pyroxyline .....: eed и ыйан o ae eu a oae nho ie 30 gr. 
Castor "Oll uses ere PR о nieht eee 24 drops 


Soak the pyroxyline in the alcohol, and then add the ether; 
when dissolved add the castor oil; allow to settle for several 
days, and then decant the clear solution. (2) Clean a plate of 
glass with French chalk, and coat with enamel collodion. As 
soon as it is set, slide the plate, face upwards, into water in 
which the print is placed face downwards. Lift the print and 
plate together to avoid airbells, squeegee and set away to dry. 
Some operators coat the collodionised glass with gelatine before 
applying the print. 


COMPETITIONS FOR BEGINNERS AND ALL GRADES OF 


PHOTOGRAPHERS— NEXT WEEK. 
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NOTES FROM THE MIDLANDS. 


HE council of the Birmingham society is not intending to 

rest upon its laurels of last years successful exhibition, 
and even at this early stage the members are hard at work upon 
preliminary matters. Those who like their work pitted against 
that of recognised leaders should look to their guns, as it is 
anticipated that at the coming show—whose entries close on 
February 8—there will be such a display of talent as has not 
been hitherto seen in our district. 

It will be recognised—by noting the names of selection. com- 
mittee, viz., Harold Baker, J. €. Batkin, W. T. Greatbatch, 
F.R.P.S.,, Harold Holdcroft, M.A., F.R.P.S., Bernard Mocre, 
and J. Cruwvs Richards—that to be merely (and metaphorically) 
hung by such workers will be an honour in itself, even though 
the awards do not go in the manner of the exhibitor’s dearest 
hope. ‘That it will be an exceedingly strong show in the land- 
scape section 1s a foregone conclusion, and the judges—the 
Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, in conjunction with 
Furley Lewis, F.R.P.S., and our esteemed Birmingham artist, 
W. J. Wainwrigat, A.R.W.S.—will be confronted with a difficult 
task. 


The Local Societies’ Competition appears to be based this 
year—for the first time, we think—upon a sound arrangement. 
The rule distinctly states that " No member of the B.P.S. can 
compete in this section, and not more than two pictures can be 
received from any one member, with a maximum of ten from 
each society." Last year we heard rumours of a second and 
modified circular being sent out to some (and not all) societies 
who entered their names as competitors. We think this was 
quite an oversight, and feel assured that no such contretemps 
will take place this year. 


We learn that the Nottingham Camera Club anticipates having 


The Birmingham Photographic Co., Ld., send us a gaily deco- 
rated photographic calendar for 1908 as a reminder of their 
Criterion papers, now so well known and so highly spoken of. * 


Burnley Co-operative Camera Club.—We are asked to announce 
that the secretary of the above club is now Mr. J. Spencer, 138, 
Cleaver Street, Burnley, in place of Mr. A. E. Cooper. 


Mosman Photographic Society. —We are very glad to get a 
communication from the photographic society established in 
Mosman, Sydney, N.S.W., in September, 1906, and which is now 
in a very flourishing condition. The hon. secretary, Mr. David 
M. Mitchell, has prepared an excellent. syllabus, including 
demonstrations, discussions, and outings. The society's rooms 
are off Raglan Street, Mosman. 


Cleveland Camera Club.— Demonstrating * Tabloids and their 
fse ” before the members of the above, Mr. F. W. Pearson showed 
the cleanliness and simplicity of using Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome 
and Co.'s “tabloid”? developers, toners, intensifiers, and reducers. 
He also developed several negatives with © Куо tabloid developer, 
which he claimed does not injure the skin of the operator, as is 
sometimes the case with metol-hydrokinone. 


Devonport Camera Club had an exhibition of members’ lantern 
slides at its last meeting, and these were shown by means of the 
new arc light lantern which the club has secured. Mr. J. Coombes 
contributed a considerable number of examples from many parts 
of Devon and Cornwall. He is a worker who is fond of Dartmoor 
as a hunting ground, and landscape is his preference apparently. 
However, his best example in this contribution was a study of 
Norman architecture. Mr. A. J. Catford also had reaped on the 
moorland, other contributors being Messrs. R. Maw, J. Trouern 
Trend, Carl Dietschey, etc. 
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(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESFONDENT.) 


a splendid show this year, from March 18 to 21. All informa- 
tion, and entry forms, can be obtained from the secretary, Mr. 
G. R. Cranch, 14, St. Jude's Avenue, Nottingham. 


The Aston Society found themselves at the end of the year 
with a deficit. to. the tune of a five-pound note. This is a 
cumulative affair, and the result of accrued losses on the 
members! exhibitions. So popular is this society, however, that 
when the treasurer stated that there would have to appear an 
adverse balance, the enthusiasm of the members for their club 
took the practical turn of literally passing the hat round, and the 
debit was wiped out forthwith. Well done, Aston? This is the 
kind of interest that indicates the true mutual feeling which 
should exist in every combine. 


The honorarv secretary of the Shrewsbury. Exhibition desires 
it to te known that any exhibitor at the Birmingham Exhibition 
who so desires can have pictures sent from thence to Shrewsbury 
free of charge. ‘Their date is March 12. and Mr. W. К. Haydon, 
The Schools, Shrewsbury, will be glad to furnish any desired 
particulars in reterence to that show. 


Colour photography is now booming in the Midlands, and 
keen interest is being shown in Lumiere's latest prodigy. There 
will be a special (and strong) section devoted to it at the B.P.5. 
aunual. 


We are glad to hear that the Bournville Society is going 
strongly. We hope to devote space to items occasionally from 
these new clubs, and should thank the various Midland secre- 
taries to send along their fixture cards and announcements to 
the Editor of THe A. P., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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Thompson and Lee.—Mr. Edgar G. Lee, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, has an excellent. photographic reputation of тапу years’ 
standing, and over half a hundred medals to show. Conducting 
a photographic business as Thompson and Lee, at 17, Eldon 
street, Newcastle, he has turned his abilities to useful account, 
and sends us a charming calendar for 190$, which includes a 
picturesque rendering of the Mauretania’s debut on the Tyne. 


Rochdale Photographic Society.—On December 17 the members 
of the society entertained their president (Mr. Isaac Renshaw) to a 
complimentary dinner. Mr. Renshaw was one of the prime movers 
in the formation of the society, and has occupied the position of 
president during its existence. He took great interest in the 
exhibition held recently, and had much to do with its unqualified 
success. Owing to the growth of the society, additional accom- 
modation has had to be secured for the use of the members, and 
the president has generously defrayed the whole of the cost of 
decorating, seating, and the improvements necessarv to make the 
rooms comfortable. Mr. H. Holt presided at the dinner, and 
during the evening Mr. Renshaw was presented with an enlarged 
photograph of himself, the combined work of three of the members. 
[n response Mr. Renshaw expressed his cordial thanks for the good- 
will of the members, and promised to use his best endeavours in 
the interests of the society. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer,” 
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NOTES AND 


E particularly call our readers’ notice 

to the announcement of a new series 

of Competitions to be found on page 48 

this week. The Competitions, with 

cash prizes, are framed specially to 

encourage not only the beginner who 

has already advanced a little way, but also the novice, 

who in a more inclusive competition might lose heart 

and hesitate to enter. For these competitions none are 

too inexperienced and none are too young. Please 

read the note on consolation prizes, and look out for 

the entry form in the advertisement pages for 
January 28. 
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We should like to remind our readers that but little 
time remains now if they would wish a share of the 
£500 prize money offered by the Paget Prize Plate 
Company, their competition closing January 31. There 
are classes for all grades of photographers—juveniles, 
amateurs and professionals—and the prizes range from 
050 to 10s., and as there are in all 200 prizes, the 
chances of winning are by no means remote. Particulars 
and entry form may be obtained of all dealers, or direct 
from the Paget Prize Plate Company, Watford. 

$ е & 

We are at last on the very threshold of spiritualistic 
photography! Quite recently a startling possibility 
has been discovered which may make it feasible to 
photographically record what are described ‘‘ as true 
bodies," that is to say, presupposing that such 
impalpable entities are anything more than the figments 
of imagination. So far no photographs which have 
come under our observation have included unquestion- 
able pictures of spirit forms. But Dr. Mees recently 
made a communication to the Royal Photographic 
Society which, at a bound, opens out astonishing possi- 
bilities in spiritualistic photography. It was to the 
effect that by means of a dry plate specially sensitised 
with dicyanin it was possible to photograph forms 
floating about in the air which have hitherto never been 
either seen or photographed. If this is verified those 
who are versed in the mysteries of speculative meta- 
physics would do well to apply the remarkable power 
of the dicyanin plate to the investigation of spiritualism. 


FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT, 


COMMENTS. 


If there be any foundation for the strong belief held by 
some of the most intellectual scientists in the existence 
of a human aura, and of astral beings, it is not un- 
reasonable to hope that, directed with the skill which 
comes of profound knowledge, these plates which are 
SO acutely sensitive to the ultra-red invisible rays, may 
succeed in picturing manifestations of spiritualistic 
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A feature of photographic progress of the past year 
is the number of improvements which have been claimed 
in connection with the various means that have long 
been known by which drawings or photographs may be 
sent telegraphically; indeed, some of the results shown 
or published during 1907 are altogether surprising, both 
as regards fineness of detail and scope of gradation. An 
example that M. Belin has sent out to illustrate his 
method of transmitting a 5 by 7 inch print over a 4,000 
ohm circuit in 22 minutes is so perfect in these 
respects, that when in block form it might well pass for 
a normal process reproduction from an ordinary un- 
transmitted photograph of excellent quality. It seems 
surprising that inventors with such remarkable methods 
in their hands should transmit stock or old subjects 
having no current or topical interest, and quite unsuited 
for demonstrating the fact that the merit of the tele- 
graph is that it can outstrip the train and the steam- 
boat. Perhaps during 1908 those who study the tele- 
graphic transmission of photographs will take to heart 
the old exclamation, ‘‘ Hic Rhodus! hic saltus !'' and set 
up the camera just where some interesting and unmis- 
takable event is happening, say in Paris. The result- 
ing photograph, if exhibited in London twenty-two 
minutes afterwards, or even a few hours afterwards, 
followed by prompt publication in one of the illustrated 
papers, would carry conviction, and quite satisfactorily 
demonstrate the reality and powers of the process. 
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Some of our readers take great interest in the com- 
bining ot lenses, or parts of lenses, whereby combina- 
tions suited for special work or effect may be obtained; 
and one enthusiast in the practice tells us that at the 
Friday afternoon sales of miscellaneous property in the 
Holloway Cattle Market he occasionally purchases com- 


entitied “UNION NOTES," wil! be found at the end of 


this week's issue, facing Advertisement page xx. 
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plete lenses of considerable intcrest, but more fre- 
quently single elements which have parted company 
from their tubes or mounts, or mounts from which some 
of the glasses have been removed. Our informant 
showed us two Voigtlander orthoscopic lenses pur- 
chased a week ago, these being in each case perfect as 
to the characteristic element, but short of the positive 
front, this having probably been removed for separate 
use in another tube. The negative or correcting backs, 
our enthusiast tells us, he can use in many ways as 
supplemental to other lenses, thus rcleasing the two 
brass tubes engraved in Voigtlander's trade style, and 
numbered respectively 8865 and 7360. In dishonest 
hands such mounts might be so fitted as to form imi- 
tations of the modern Voigtlander lenses which might 
deceive the inexpert; indeed, it is certain that many 
spurious and worthless lenses are sold as secondhand 
in genuine tubes. The fact that imperfect lenses by 
such makers as Ross, Steinheil, or Voigtlander, who 
were eminent half a century or so ago, and who are still 
in business, are so often obtainable at the Friday 
market for a shilling or two, sometimes even for a few 
pence, opens the way to frauds of tbis character. "Too 
much dependence should not be placed on a name when 
buving a second-hand lens at places such as mentioned. 
eg 

Dr. Mebes, of 105, Chausseestrasse, Berlin, is 
valorously fighting a windmill of his own building, and he 
incidentally includes Mr. G. E. Brown, editor of the 
British Journal of Photography, as an objective for his 
thrusts. A package of his choicest paper weapons, just 
to hand, with a fervent exhortation that we also should 
take part in the fray, make it opportune to say a few 
words. As we have repeatedly told our readers, M. 
Louis Ducos du Hauron is the originator of the three- 
colour process in its various forms, and to show how 
far this illustrious pioneer has foreshadowed the one- 
plate method, whether in the form of Autochrome or 
as the Warner-Powrie method, we, in our recent article 
(October 15, 1907, p. 363) on '' The Warner-Powrie 
Process of One-plate Heliochromy,’’ referred to Du 
Hauron's work, ‘La Triplice Photographique des 
Couleurs " (Paris, 1897), and quoted largely from it, 
but not in any way with a view of depreciating the 
Warner-Powrie method, or any other recent method. 
The above-mentioned work is well known to all students 
of colour photography, and was reviewed at considerable 
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length in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for February 5, 
1897; moreover, we have quoted from it many times. 
Apparently Dr. Mebes has only just seen or heard of 
the book in question, and he appears to be quite unable 
to differentiate between the early work and suggestions 
of Ducos du Hauron and the years of patient labour by 
which Miss Warner and Mr. Powrie have elaborated a 
working method. So in a truly quixotic spirit, and with 
the assertive confidence of a Hyde Park orator, Dr. 
Mebes is somewhat hysterically declaring and reiterating 
that ''Powrie's process was invented in 1897 by 
Du Hauron." Itis quite possible to honour Du Hauron 
without detracting anvthing from the tribute due to 
Powrie, just as we appreciate Pasteur no less because 
Roberts a century before him preserved milk in a 
‘* Pasteur "' flask, or because Lucretius two millennia 
ago put forward the germ theory of disease; neither do- 
we appreciate Listerism the less because Paracelsus in 
the sixteenth centurv taught and practised the aseptic 
treatment. 
ве Ф 

Lecturing to the children at the Royal Institution, 
Sir David Gill pointed out the human eye gains nothing 
by long gazing at a faint object, but the photographic 
eye stores up or accumulates so that astronomical details 
or faint stars completely invisible to the eve may be 
recorded on the photographic plate by giving long ex- 
posure. There may be another way of putting the case. 
The stream of vibration coming from a distant star may 
be compared to a long train of loaded trucks, and the 
observer can only store on his retina the impressions of 
one-tenth of a second or so, but the photographic plate 
may store the output during hours, indeed many hours, 
as with good appliances an exposure commenced on one 
night may be continued on subsequent nights. Even 
in this case, the plate will ordinarily only receive the 
vibrations that were on the way when the exposures 
commenced. When Dr. W. A. Miller first showed a 
photograph of thc spectrum of Capella to a Royal In- 
stitution audience (in 1863), he reminded them that the 
photograph was produced by rays which left the star 
when the oldest person in the room was a boy. In 
mentioning Sir David Gill's course of Christmas lectures 
to children at the Roval Institute, we should not forget 
Mr. Martin Duncan's discourses on the scientific ap- 
plications of the cinematograph delivered in the hall of 
the Society of Arts. 
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COATING THE LENS WITH YELLOW 
DYE. 


E had occasion to copv paintings in which there was associa- 

tion of blue tones with considerable yellow, and thad great 
difficulty in the use of the yellow screen in conjunction with the 
orthochromatic plate. Although we tried placing it behind the 
lens, in front, and even as a diaphragm, still there was an unde- 
sirable want of sharpness in the image. We bethought ourselves 
of the plan employed by Captain Abney of coating the lens on two 
surfaces. 

We tried first turmeric in collodion. ‘Turmeric was placed (pow- 
dered) in alcohol and boiled. After settlement the clear part was 
added to the collodion. The image through this lens had a 
peculiar hue, which gave promise of good depression of the over- 
active rays, but, strange to say, the results, as far as colour values 
were concerned, were scarcely better than with an ordinary rapid 
plate. We then coated the surfaces with aurine in collodion, and 
after the combination were dry screwed them into their mountings. 
The results were everything to bedesired (with a slow iso. plate). 

It would seem, therefore, that mere yellowness is not the essen- 
tial in depressing the overactive rays. One should study the 
character of the dye employed to improve the colour.—42 he 
Bulletin of Photography. 


REPAIRING MEASURES WITH BROKEN FEET. 


EW can boast of a set of measures whose feet are com- 

pletely whole, unless they be so fortunate as to be able 
to throw each one away as soon as it becomes damaged. 
However badly feet may be broken, as long as the measure 
itself is water-tight, it may be successfully made to stand, 
even if the break is almost smooth; indeed, before I knew 
of the method of repair, I chipped one broken foot off so as 
not to be dangerous, and the measure is now standing 
firmlv. Procure some circular tin lids, the size being of 
suitable size to the measure being repaired. Міх some 
plaster of Paris with as little water as possible, and having 
placed the measure in the centre of the upturned lid, fill up 
the lid with plaster, neatlv finishing the surface. In a few 
minutes the plaster will have set sufficiently to allow the 
measure to be put aside till the plaster is quite firm. Port- 
land cement can be used instead of plaster of Paris, which 
will take at least twentv-four hours to drv, but the foot will 
be much heavier—possibly an advantage. It will probably 
be found that the foot will last as long as the measure. 


F. E. H. 
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actical Lessons for BEGIN 


ДЕ а series of elementary chapters with | 


by the Editor. eB 


SELF-PORTRAITS 


W/ HEN I wrote last week of snow pictures there seemed every 
prospect of London receiving the snow bath which the 
North of England had already been enjoving (!). But to day 
(January 7) everything is changed, and I have been walking about 
London without wrap or overcoat, and suffering no inconvenience 
in a temperature which in some twenty-four hours must have risen 
at least thirty degrees. Snow still envelopes the country further 
north, 'so that niy readers who read THE A. P. north of the Solway 
and the Tees still have the opportunity of making snow pictures. 

But what about that exercise in Self-portraiture which I introduced 
in the previous week, December 31? I suggested that the old 
year and all its goods and evils being at an end, those of my 
readers who felt drawn that way should commence a new chapter 
in their life by taking their own portrait, and send me the result 
for criticism, advice, and  possibly—if of sufficient interest—for 
reproduction in these pages. 

Well, I have had a fairly full response, but I want vou, good 
reader, to take this matter up, and make your own portrait now at 
the beginning of 1908. 

Those portraits must reach me by February 14. It is many 
years since I have had a valentine, and I hanker after some por- 
traits of my readers taken by themselves. Lady readers, please 
note, for is it not leap year? 

I cannot, of course, repeat all the words of counsel and advice 
which I published in THE A. P. for December 31, but I cannot 
help thinking that with a very little consideration anyone will 
quickly see that with a friendly assistant to first occupy the chair 
and be focussed on, and then a mirror resting against the front 
legs of the camera stand, it is not difficult to focus and pose for 


Fig. 1. 


one's own portrait, and with a long rubber tube or a string one 
may make the exposure oneself, or get the friendly assistant to 
make it. In the course of an article on “ Focussing ” by Dr. Ellerslie 
Wallace, a lengthy abstract from which appears on another page, 
there is a useful note on portrait focussing. In this the author 


AND FOCUSSING. 


says : —** Portraiture offers troublesome problems in focussing. The 
general rule given is to focus upon the features of the sitter. Now, 
of course, the features must be sharp, but in order not to create too 
violent a contrast between them and other portions of the picture it 
will be found that this plan of distributing the definition gives very 
good results. If the full standing or sitting figure is to be photo- 
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graphed, the head will be far from the centre of the plate, and 
probably the upper buttons of the vest would be a good spot for 
the principal focus. The fact that portrait subjects are within the 
distance of infinity (f.e., that point beyond which everything is 
sharp in the case of landscape lenses) makes focussing more 
troublesome. Large heads nearly or quite filling the plate are 
dificult; the profile is probably the least so, as it approximates 
more nearly to a plane. Whilst full-face or three-quarter positions 
will tax the powers of any lens, the best plan to follow is to select 
a lens with great ‘reach’ or depth, and of long enough focus to 
give a large enough image while keeping well away from the sitter. 
Good results may then be obtained by focussing, say, on either 
temple and stopping down afterwards, while a short-focus lens 
brought to within a few feet of the sitter could never be made to 
give the necessary ‘depth,’ even if stopped down to pinhole size. 

* Groups of people are easily brought into good focus by bring- 
ing those at the outsides rather nearer the camera than the centre 
ones; or, in other words, making the group somewhat into the form 
of a half circle, with its centre farthest from the lens." 


And now I turn with much pleasure to the first example of self- 
portraiture which came in response to my Lesson 153 on Dec. 31. 

Now, in the first instance, if the producer of this portrait had 
troubled to read my ‘Little Book " No. 4, “ Ноте Portraitu:e 
Made Easy,” he would never have posed himself in the position 
seen, It is just one of the points I particularly dealt with, showing 
that the sitter should sit sideways to the camera, and then turn the 
head, facing or otherwise, as required. 

Then, again, the background. Have] not over and over again 
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pointed out that a background of ivy leaves over a trellis work is 
utterly unsuitable, because of the speckled, fidgetting surface? 

Really, as regards exposure and lighting there is no fault to find 
with this portrait, but its author asks for my criticism, and the two 
most glaring faults are matters which I have repeatedly criticised 
already, and there is really no excuse for the reader of THE A. P. 
who commits errors against which I have here, and in the “ Little 
Books," constantly warned him. 

And, then, still more futile was the attempt to vignette a portrait 
with such a background. Z? simply cannot be done, and that's all 
there is about it. Vignettes can only be made from portraits which 
have been taken with a Лей and perfectly plain background. See 
how ridiculous the vignette here reproduced looks! It seems as 
though the young gentleman seated in a bunch of leaves is seen 
through a hole in a sheet. The idea of vignetting is to obliterate 
everything but the actual portrait, so that the portrait may be the 
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Rarities.—In the Christmas Number 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER there 

appeared a little article on “ Winter 
Sports and the Camera " ; and without travers- 
ing the ground which it covered, I should like 
to touch, this week, on the same topic. It is 
true that the chances of photographing skating, toboggan- 
ning and snowballing are infrequent in this country, but when 
they do come, we are all the more eager to seize them. 
Moreover, as the writer of the article pointed out, many 
photographers nowadays take holidays in Switzerland in 
winter; and few go without their cameras. I myself have 
enjoyed many winter trips to the Alps, and count a couple 
of cameras and a stock of plates as inevitably parts of my 
luggage as are my skates and snowshoes. 


Advantages and Drawbacks.—As a rule, the light during 
a hard frost is very fairly good ; at least compared with the 
light during a thaw. The former is often accompanied by 
_ clear skies, the latter almost always brings slatey clouds. 
After snow, too, the atmosphere is extra clear: the falling 
flakes not only “ filter" the air they pass through, in a most 
marked manner, but also, lying on the ground, reflect in ail 
directions a myriad light-rays which would otherwise have 
been absorbed. On the whole, then, the conditions for 
winter-sport photography are generally favourable. Never- 
theless, in this country the duration of daylight is so short, 
and the sun rises so slight a height above the horizon, that 
compared with any summer snapshot work, the photography 
of skating and so forth is far from easy. 


An Impossible Task. —1‹ demands the use of the fastest 
plates and the best lens, in addition to the most efficient 
shutter. The question of plates is one easily enough solved: 
we can all afford fast brands nowadays, thanks to price- 
cutting and competition. But a rapid lens and a top-notch 
shutter are another affair altogether. How is the man who 
only possesses a two-guinea box camera, with a cheap shutter 
and an F/8 or even an F/i1 lens, to take skating snaps? He 
can take them—yes ; but will they be any good when taken? 
Given miraculous sunshine (or given that he can afford a trip 
to. Switzerland, which means the same thing) he may be 
successful ; but on the average skating day in England, his 
task is nearly hopeless. Measuring the light, his meter will 
tell him that half a second, or maybe at best a fifth, is the 
correct exposurc— plainly an absurd estimate for the photo- 
graphy of swiftly moving figures. Probably the longest ex- 
posure with which he has the remotest chance of rendering 
his skaters without movement is a fiftieth. More likely, if 
the picture is a “close-up” one, it is a two-hundred-and- 
fifticth. : 

Seize the Chance. —Which. of course. implies that, force 
his negative in development though he may. there will not be 
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only thing to tlink about. What advantage is there in the vignette 
here shown that could not have been gained by trimming down? and 
then there would have been nothing grotesque. 

As to the pose, it is quite obvious the voung gentleman is not read- 
ing; he is simply holding a closed book in an awkward position. 

No! we must have something better than this—an easy, natural 
pose if anything more than head and shoulders is to be included ; 
à plain, light background if a vignette is to be achieved—and as I 
have felt it necessary to pitch into my correspondent who makes 
the first response to mv request, rather vigorously, I may at least 
give him credit for fairly correct exposure and development, and the 
prints he sends are quite creditable, but I wish he and others who 
would take up this branch of photography would send 2d. and 
obtain THE A. P. for Dec. 31, and also spend 4d., and get No. 4 
"Little Book" on " Home Portraiture "—sixpence the lot isn't 
much, is it? A. H. H. 


BY AN OLD HAND ? 


a trace of any skaters on it; or nothing but detail-less black- 
and-chalk outlines. On the other hand, if he gives the proper 
exposure—a fifth, or what not—he gets mere blurs. Well, to 
my mind the plain remedy is this: Get a better camera. You 
must have a camera with a lens working at F/4 or F/5; and 
preferably it should have a focal-plane shutter. This sounds 
cruel advice to the short-pursed ; and I may be suspected of 
writing ironically. But I am not. For mark this: I am 
only speaking of winter-sport photography; and, as I said 
above, the opportunities for this are few and far between. 
Therefore a costly camera will only be needed for perhaps 
one week in the year. Don’t buy it, then. Just hire it. 


Temporary Apparatus.—There are plenty of firms which, 
on receipt of a reference or of a reasonable deposit, will hire- 
out a first-class camera for a short period. The tip is worth 
making a note of: for while many of us cannot afford a 
reflex or an Anschutz as a permanent investment, few of us 
would not be willing to expend the odd shillings necessary 
to rent one of these splendid instruments for a day or two 
of unique photography. Negatives may be obtained 
which will pay for the hire of the camera over and over 
again—either in view of their memento value to the photo- 
grapher himself, or by being actually sold to the press. 


Focal - Plane.—A_  focil-plane shutter is desirable, not 
merely ‘because of the excessively rapid exposures which can 
be given with it. Indecd, the inexperienced should be warned 
against quite needless “thousandths-of-a-second " and such- 
like, which are tempting, but often, in an average English 
winter, utterly futile even with the finest lens at present built. 
(A genuine hundredth is as fast as youll want, I warrant ; 
but note that I say a * genuine? one!) The focal-plane is 
invaluable because it allows more light to reach the plate, 
during the instant of exposure, than any other type of shutter. 
All the light which is passing through the lens actually 
impinges on the plate all the time the shutter jis open; and 
the result is that a fiftieth of a second, say, with a focal-plane 
shutter gives a visibly more fully exposed rgsult than a 
fiftieth of a second with (for instance) a drop shutter. 


In the Dark-Room.— Develop for thinness, particularly if 
you propose to enlarge. You want a quick-working developer 
that will not clog up the high-lights (snow and sky), which 
are probably over-exposed, while leaving (ће shadows 
(skaters' figures, trees, etc.) undeveloped “clear glass." 
Pyro-metol I like as well as any: used full strength and 
without bromide. But the choice of developer is a matter of 
personal taste, largely. Still, if you are in the habit of fully 
exposing (as I hope you are) or over-exposing (as many un- 
consciously are), then be warned. Dont stand-develop., 
unless you use Glycin. which has the merit of not clogging, 
and is also not affected by temperature. 
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FOCUSSING, <-> 


Abstract of an Article by the late Dr. Ellerslie Wallace In ‘‘The Bulletin of Photography ” (Philadelphia). 


CONSIDERABLE portion of our photographic 
literature is now devoted to attempted explana- 
tions of various manipulations which can only 
be mastered by practice, and some of which can 

only be learned by seeing another person perform them. 

A writer who sets himself to the work of giving direc- 
tions how to perform these manual operations assumes a 
difficult task, and let me here say that I shall only try to 
give an idea of the principles upon which good focussing 
depends, and which are unconsciously put into practice 
by every skilful operator. I shall not attempt to say 
just how it is done. 

I will suppose that a person has made fair successes 
in his first efforts, and not done so well afterwards; 
sometimes, perhaps, failing entirely on subjects rather 
near at hand, yet presenting successive reaches of dis- 
tance, all of which must be rendered equally sharp. Or, 
again, that after making good instantaneous views at 
the seashore with the definition sharp at the very edges 
of the plate, he finds it impossible to take groups of 
people and obtain the features of all equally distinct. 
Desiring to ascertain the causes of his failures and to 
become expert in focussing, he should proceed somewhat 
as follows : Having selected a subject lying in one plane, 
like the wall of any large building, the camera is to be 
set up, say, two or three hundred feet away from it, and 
the lens focussed sharply on the centre-spot of the 
ground glass, the stops being removed. In order to 
focus with ease and accuracy, the operator should sit, 
not stand, and the camera may be lowered until the 
ground glass is at the level of the eye. The focussing- 
cloth should be of black velveteen, not less than a yard 
square, so that the head and the ground glass may be 
perfectly covered and leave enough underneath to fold 
up under the chin, and prevent light from the ground 
from gefting in and confusing the eyes. There must be 
no constriction around the neck; there is no greater 
impediment to good focussing tham a tight collar or 
neckband. 

The camera image being now examined, it will at 
once be seen that while the bricks in the wall that are 
upon or near the centre-spot are perfectly sharp, the 
area of this sharp definition is very limited, and that 
toward the edges of the plate everything is fuzzed and 
indistinct. But if a point about midway between the 
centre and the edges be focussed upon, the image will 
then look worse than before, the centre or principal 
parts being entirely out of focus, and the edges little, if 
any, better. By now inserting a small stop, and ex- 
posing a plate with both of these methods of focussing, 
it will be found that the latter one is superior in every 
way, bad as it looked to the eye. Its centre is sharp 
enough, as are also the margins; while the between 
portions upon which the focus has been taken are, of 
course, perfect. The reason for this depends upon the 
fact that for all subjects as lie in one plane (or nearly so) 
at the distance of infinity, the absolute centre of the field 
is too far distant from the lens to serve as a proper focal 


point. Or, to put it in other words, when the centre of 
the picture has been sharply focussed and the stop after- 
wards inserted, the ground glass may be pushed in con- 
siderably nearer the lens with much benefit to the 
marginal portions of the image and no loss to the centre. 
The angle at which the rays of light forming the image 
converge when a small stop is used is very acute—in- 
deed, approximating to a straight line. The ground glass, 
then, may travel to and fro for some little distance along 
this line without interfering with crisp definition. 

But it is very important not to forget that the crispest 
and best definition of any lens is not to be found upon 
any plane surface (such as the ground glass or the sensi- 
tive glass), but upon a hollow sphere. As it is im- 
possible to make this clear without numerous figures, 1 
prefer to recommend some of the well-known treatises on 
photographic optics for a fuller explanation. It is 
sufficient to bear in mind that focussing on plane surfaces 
is more or less of a compromise. Years ago attempts 
were made to substitute curved or spherical plates for 
photographic purposes on the plea that the definition of 
the lens would then be perfect. It is hardly necessary 
to say that such efforts were soon abandoned. That form 
of panoramic camera known as Moessard's cylindro- 
graph could not be quoted in this connection, for, al- 
though the sensitive film is curved to fully a half circle, 
it is only the central portions of the lens-field that are 
utilized; each section of the plate in turn being impressed 
by these central portions, which are forced to pass 
through a narrow slit excluding all other light. 

Where comparatively slow-working lenses have to be 
used with large stops, as in instantaneous work upon 
badly lighted subjects, skill in focussing will be very 
desirable. The best general rule to give is this: focus 
sharply upon the principal object or objects with the face 
opening of the lens, then insert the stop to be used, and 
again examine to see how the other parts of the picture 
behave. Suppose we were photographing a naval review 
on a dark, drizzling day, and that we knew very nearly 
where the vessels were to pass. We would send out a 
boat to the place in question and focus upon it with the 
full aperture of the lens. Then stopping down the lens, 
we would examine the margins of the picture so as to 
see whether such vessels as had passed the centre or not 
yet reached it would be sharp enough on the ground 
glass with the stop used. If these were found not to be 
the case, we would send the boat to the right or left in 
the direct line of the review, so as to bring it about mid- 
way between the centre and the edges of the picture, and 
focus again, which would probablv give the requisite 
distribution of sharpness. Observe that all our efforts 
in this case would be directed towards obtaining passable 
definition upon a narrow strip of the subject lying at 
right angles to the camera. The extreme distance and 
the near foreground would thus have to be neglected 
entirely, and if the foreground was found to be crowded 
with objects much out of focus, the only resource would 
be to trim them out of the picture. 
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i SULPHIDE TONING OF BROMIDE PRINTS. 
| A RANGE OF TONES FROM BLACK TO RED. 


January 14, 1908. 


By HENRY W. BENNETT, F.R.P.S. 


PART П. 


IMPLICITY and certainty arc essential qualifi- 
cations for any process of toning for ordinary 
use, and the following methods of varying the 
tone in the sulphide process involve no additional 
operation or alteration in the manner of w orking. 

For convenience in combining solutions in definitc 
proportions, I have adopted in my own practice a uni- 
form strength of four grains to an ounce of water for 
cach of the active agents employed. This is sufficiently 
strong for satisfactory working, and there is no risk 
of the frilling and blistering that stronger solutions 
tend to produce. 


BLEACHING SOLUTION A. 


Potassium ferricyanide .................... 4 gr. 
Potassium bromide ......................... 6 gr. 
ru cT I OZ. 


This is conveniently prepared as required from the 
following stock solution :— 


Potassium ferricyanide ................... I OZ. 
Potassium bromide ......................... I} oz 
Water, sufficient to make ............... l oz. 


Ten minims will contain one grain of potassium ferri- 
cyanide. This solution will keep indefinitely. 


BLEACHING SOLUTION B. 


Mercuric bromide ........................... 4 gr. 
by ric E I OZ 
This may be prepared in the form of a stock 
solution, which will keep indefinitely. 
Bichloride of mercury ..................... 120 gr. 
Potassium bromide ....................... 120 gr 
sucio rrt IO OZ 


Forty minims contain one grain of mercuric bromide. 
In a stronger solution the mercury has a tendency to 
crvstallise in cold weather. 

Bleaching solution A is the ordinary solution used 

for converting the image to a haloid salt for sulphide 
toning. There is no practical difference, and, conse- 
quently, no advantage, in substituting other haloids for 
the bromide given in the formula. Prints developed by 
the formula given, and then bleached in this solution, 
and afterwards darkened in a plain solution of sodium 
sulphide, are a verv fine rich brown, without the 
slightest trace of purple. This tone may be very con- 
siderably modified by the addition of various proportions 
of solution B. This modification is always towards 
black, consequently any shade of colour between black 
and the brown tone produced when the ferricyanide 
solution is used alone may be obtained with certainty. 
In all cases there is an entire absence of a purple tone ; 
the colour is always a brown black or a brown, very 
rich in character and pure in colour. 

Details of working and formulae giving the propor- 
tions necessary for obtaining the different shades of 


colour will illustrate more clearly the method of com- 
bining the two solutions. 


BLEACHING SOLUTIONS. 
No. 1.-—Colour, rich warm brown :— 


Solution А. 

No. 2.—Colour, dark brown :— 
Solution: A ааа te mode 3 to 7 parts. 
Solution: Ва он ОО 1 part. 

No. 3.—Colour, a deep brown, almost a brown- 

black :— | 

Solution: A: элинин дане prre a 3 parts. 
Solution. Bo 2: p eo ebbe ees 1 part. 


No. 4.—Colour, 
ЗОНОМ 2 а шай елы Не 2 parts. 


Solution В роон AB: I part. 
No. s.—Colour, pure black :— 

SOLULIOD: Kese Ae Etudes I part. 

Solutiod Б «use endi ep EE De 1 part. 
The darkening solution for all these is :— 

Sodium sulphide ........................ 4 gr. 

Mabel" ASSESSES I OZ. 


'This is convenientlv kept in the form of a stock 
solution. 
Sodium sulphide 
Water l oz. 
Ten minims contain one grain of sulphide. 
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If pure sodium sulphide is employed, the solution рге- 
pared with hot water, and after standing for about 
twenty-four hours, carefully filtered, it will keep 
indefinitely. Forty minims of this solution added to 
cach ounce of water required will form the working 
solution. 

There are two or threc precautions necessary 
when using mercurv as an addition to the bleaching 
bath. The prints after bleaching must be washed 
in several changes of water, and then in two or 
three changes of water to which a little hydrochloric 
acid has been added—one dram of acid to ten ounces of 
water is sufficient—and then three or four more changes 
of plain water before they are treated with the sulphide 
solution. The object of the acid bath is to prevent the 
mercury from combining with the gelatine, a combina- 
tion for which there is a very great tendency. Such а 
combination would be very detrimental to the stabilitv 
of the print. The bleached image shows a decided 
change in the acid baths; it becomes so light as to be 
almost invisible. This change has no influence on the 
final colour of the print. When using the combined 
solutions of mercury and ferricyanide, it is very im- 
portant that the prints be completely submerged when 
first placed in the bleaching bath, so that the action 
progresses uniformly. If patches of the print remain 
unbleached while the action is proceeding in the greater 
part, and these patches are subsequently submerged and 
bleached, there is a great risk of their being slightlv 
warmer in tone when the print is finished. 
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Mercury has a strong intensifying action on the print, 
and in using bleaching solutions 4 or 5, allowance 
must be made for this strengthening. To a lesser 
extent it applies to solution No. 3 also, but in No. 2 
this action is so slight that it may be disregarded. 
When using Nos. 4 and 5 the print must be developed 
to a lesser degree than usual. It is diflicult to describe 
the extent to which this allowance must be made, but 
in using solution 4 the print should have all the dctails 
throughout the scale in correct relation to each other, 
but the darkest tones should be a dcep grev rather than 
a black, and the print should look rather weak. For 
solution 5 the print should look very wcak, not more 
than half the strength necessary for producing the best 
effect. Consequently, in developing prints that are 
intended for toning to a brown-black, the development 
must be so curtailed that the strengthening action of 
the toning solution will simply bring the print to the 
necessary degree of vigour and contrast for securing 
the best effect. 

This strengthening action provides a very simple 
method of improving weak prints. A print that has too 
little vigour or contrast, either by reason of the 
defective character of the negative or through errors of 
judgment in making the print, may be treated with 
solution 4 or 5, according to the degree of 
strengthening required, and a very satisfactory result 
obtained, when, without such treatment, the print would 
be valueless. Prints that are weak through under- 
exposure will yield a slightly colder tone than that pro- 
duced by treating normally exposed prints in the samc 
bath. Over-exposed prints will be distinctly warmer. 

Soon after the introduction of sulphide toning, the 
fact was published that sodium sulphantimoniate— 
Schlippe's salt—might bc substituted for sodium sul- 
phide, for darkening the bleached image. A solution 
may be prepared in the same manner as that described 
for sodium sulphide. When the solution is filtered a 
dark precipitate will be found on the filter paper, and 
the clear solution will be a pale straw colour. It will 
keep indefinitely. The working solution should be: 


Sodium sulphantimoniate 
Water 


This is prepared by taking forty minims of the stock 
solution for every ounce of water. 

When this solution is used for darkening the prints, 
bleaching solution No. 1 is the only one that should bc 
used. Mercury must not be employed on any account. 
There is no advantage to be derived from its use, but 
a very strong tendency to yellow staining. 

Prints bleached in solution 1—the simple ferricvanide 
and bromide—and then darkened by means of sodium 
sulphantimoniate, tone to a red colour, almost as bright 
as red chalk carbon prints. 

The sulphide and sulphantimoniate solutions may be 
combined in various proportions to produce tones inter- 
mediate between those given by either solution used 
alone. Details and formule giving the proportions 
necessary for obtaining the different shades of colour 
will illustrate more effectively the result of combining 
the two solutions. It is understood that the prints 
must be treated with bleaching solution No. 1 only for 
obtaining these colours. 
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DARKENING SOLUTIONS. 
No. r.—Colour, rich warm brown :— 


Sodium sulphide 
Water 
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No. 2.—Colour, red chalk :— 


Sodium sulphantimoniate ............ 4 gr. 

Water vestes ue d doo Lp НЕ RES I OZ. 
No. 3.—Colour, red-brown :— 

Solution 2: 2: xps Ec ane E unu Ed 7 parts 

Solution Ean deat tli utate ts I part 
No. 4.—Colour, very warm brown :— 

Soltition: 2. eser dep Л ООС 4 parts 

SOlUt Oft tks ais o exe ee RS I part 
No. s.—Colour, warm brown :— 

Solution 2: әрен erts Vea deese eps 2 parts. 

SolutiOB E. aco d ot bise p o ари MEGA I part. 


When using sodium sulphantimoniate for darkening 
the image, it is very desirable that the prints should be 
freely exposed to daylight while in the darkening solu- 
tion, or in the first washing water after darkening. By 


‘this means the brightest red colour is obtained. 


In all sulphide toning, although the working is very 
simple and very certain, it is necessary that each 
operation should be carried out most carefully and 
systematically in order to obtain uniform and success- 
ful results. It is also essential that the prints should 
be well washed between each part of the process. 

The bleaching of the image must be very thorough. 
The print should be left in the solution for some time 
after it has bleached fully on the surface ; it is impor- 
tant that the whole of the silver which forms the image 
should be transformed into the haloid salt. If the 
bleached print be exposed to strong daylight for any 
length of time it will darken slightly, and the final 
tone will be a little deeper ; but the difference in the 
final tone is very slight. It is desirable, however, to 
protect the prints from the action of a strong light by 
keeping them face downwards while in the bleaching 
solutions and the following washing waters, or elsc take 
care that they are exposed entirely to the light. A print 
lving face upwards and partially covered by another 
print will show a sharply defined line where the protec- 
tion from the action of light terminates. 

The action of the sulphide solution must be very 
thorough. The bleached prints change colour very 
rapidly when placed in the sulphide, the darkening 
being apparently completed in about a minute. It is, 
however, very desirable to leave the prints in the solu- 
tion a much longer time than this in order that the 
conversion of the silver haloid into sulphide may be 
thoroughly completed. In a solution of the strength 
given, the prints should remain at least five minutes. 

Prints that are intended for toning should be made 
rather strong in the first instance. For warm brown 
or red tones they should be made very strong. They do 
not actually lose in depth in the toning operation, but 
a brown print always appears to be lighter than a black, 
if the two are printed to the same depth. The extra 
depth should be obtained by giving a slightly longer 
exposure and full development. 

Naturally, with most photographers the question of 
permanence will arise in regard to prints treated by the 
methods described. If all the work is carried out care- 
fully, with a reasonable amount of washing after each 
process, the results should be perfectly stable. 

In conclusion, the methods of obtaining the various 
shades of colour are given in the form of a table. It 
should, however, be recognised as a general principle, 
that a small proportion of mercury added to the ferri- 
cvanide solution for bleaching prints that are to be 
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darkened with sodium sulphide exerts a very strong 
influence on the final tone. One part of mercury to six- 
teen of ferricyanide is sufficient to produce a distinct 
difference. In the same manner a small proportion of 
sodium sulphide added to the sulphantimoniate solution 
will also modify the tone given bv the sulphantimoniate 
very considerably. W hen equal quantities of the two 
salts are uscd the tone is practically the same as that 
given by the sulphide alone. 
In the table the name of each substance is given, and 
the proportionate quantities. The names refer to the 
solutions previously specified, but the proportions are 
the quantities of cach solid salt. Most workers will 
probably prefer to mix a working solution direct from 
the stock bottles by taking the requisite quantity from 
cach. In the mercurv solution forty minims contain 
one grain of the salt; in all the others ten minims con- 
tain one grain. 
In all cases a working solution containing approxi- 
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mately four grains of the combined salts in each ounce 
will be found very satisfactory in practice, though con- 


COLCUR. BLEACHING SOLUTION. DARKENING SOLUTION. 


$ = bs А 
Ferricvanide, 1 mer-: Sulphide, 


curv, I part. 


part ; 


Brown black ......... , Ferricvanide, 2 parts; mer- | Sulphide, 
curv, 1 part. 
Very deep brown... Ferricyanide, 3 partys; mer) Sulphide. 


сигу, I part. 
Ferricvanide g to 7 
mercury, I part. | 
| 


Dark brown parts; | *uiphide, 


Rich warm brown.. 


Sulphide, 
Warm brown 


Sulphide, 1 part; sul- 
phantimoniate, 2 parts. 
Sulphide, 1 part; sul- 
phantimoniate, 4 parts. 
Sulphide, 1 part; sul 
phantimoniate, 7 parts. 
Sulphantimoniate. 


Ferricyanide | ..................... 
Ferricvanide ......... VOS 


Very warm brown... Ferricvanide ............... 0... 


Red brown Ferricyanide s oe 


Red chalk 


Férricyánide eon 


siderable variation in strength may be made without loss 
of qualitv. 


Ihe Cinematograph Simply Described by Mr. F. Martin Duncan 


in his “Juvenile lsecture " 


ONG before the invention of photography the idea 

of the animated picture had been conceived and 

. put into practice. Probably soon after man had 

first learned how to make fire and keep it alight, 

and to shelter himself between four walls, the first primi- 

tive animated picture show was given, and in all proba- 

bility that first simple motion picture was produced for 

the edification of a youthful audience bv the shadows of 
the human hands cast upon the wall. 

Passing from the shadow pictures formed by primi- 
tive man upon the wall of his hut we may enter the 
dining-room of a great philosopher one evening in the 
earlv years of the nineteenth century (1820) and witness 
the next stage towards the modern animated picturc. 

Dessert has been served, and Sir John Herschel, seated 
at the table with his friend, Charles Babbage, is idly 
spinning a pear. He suddenly turns to his friend and 
asks how he would show both sides of a shilling at once. 
Babbage replies by taking a shilling from his pocket, 
and holding it up in front of a looking-glass. This 
method does not satisfy Herschel, who has thought of 
a better, and who now taking the shilling sets it spin- 
ning upon the table, at the same time pointing out that 
if the eye is placed on a level with the rotating coin, both 
sides can be seen at once. 

In this simple ‘‘ after-dinner ” experiment, we sce the 
birth of that idea from which every form of the modern 
animated picture has its origin. Babbage was so struck 
with Sir John Herschel’s demonstration, that the next 
day he described it to his friend Dr. Fitton, who at once 
made a working model. This model consisted of a 
round disc of card suspended between two pieces of 
sewing silk. On one side of the card disc was drawn a 
bird; upon the other an empty birdcage. On the silk 
thread being held between the finger and thumb of each 
hand and made to turn quickly, the disc of card revolved, 
and the bird appcared to have got inside the cage. 

This model showed what is called '' persistence of 
vision," upon which all animated pictures depend for 
their effect. What is meant by persistence of vision, is 
that the eye retains an impression of the object looked 
at for a fraction of a second after the object has been 
removed, and therefore the spinning of the disc brings 
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the two pictures so rapidlv one after the other before the 
eve, that thev appear to mingle and make one picture. 

Mr. Martin Duncan next spoke of the Thaumatrope, 
which was little more than a scientific toy, and the in- 
vention which followed, called the Wheel of Life, or 
Zóetrope, which some of us are old enough to remember 
seeing at the old Polytechnic in Professor Pepper's 
davs. Eventually photographs of moving objects taken 
at regular interv als were substituted for the drawn or 
painted figures in the Zóetrope. 

Mr. Duncan pointed out that the first systematic 
photographs taken at regular intervals of men and 
animals were made by Muybridge in 1877-78. 

Muvbridge made a horse run along a track in front 
of a row of from twelve to thirtv cameras. Wires were 
fastened across the track, and connected with the 
shutters of the cameras, and the horse touching the 
wires, completed an electric circuit, which opened and 
closed the shutters. Three other cameras were also 
arranged on the track, so that the horse could be taken 
at various positions on the track. The horse moved in 
front of a white, brilliantlv lighted wall, so that its 
figure appeared as a silhouette, and it was really the 
white wall that was photographed. 

After Muybridge came Prof. Marey, of Paris, who 
founded a studio for taking a series of photographs of 
moving figures, calling his work chronophotography. 
Later, in 1890, Marey used a camera fitted with roll 
films, which were unrolled from a spool, and remained 
stationarv for the moment of exposure. This was prac- 
tically the first form of the present-day cinematographic 
camera, and it was really the invention of celluloid that 
made it possible to obtain the long rolls of pictures that 
are used to-dav. 

So we see how, from that simple experiment of spin- 
ning a shilling, little by little, and step by step, the 
animated picture was gradually evolved, until to-day we 
are able bv the aid of the cinematograph to see on the 
screen perfect representations of moving objects. 

Mr. Martin Duncan has earned well-deserved popu- 
larity for his lectures, and it is interesting to note that 
he was the first to successfullv applv the cinematograph 
to natural historv subjects. 
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PRACTICAL RETOUCHING FOR AMATEURS. 


By A. F. HIRSCHFELD. 
CHAPTER II.—Levelling up freckles and uneven colouring 
of the skin -Softening the shadows - Accentuating the high 
lights— Positions and shapes of the principal high lights— 
Varnishing the negative Final finishing up on the varnish. 
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1 H AVING Besides the actual transparent spots on the negative, 
care- there may be a certain amount of patchiness, dark 

| fully patches on the negative with lighter spaces between 
studied the nega- them. By working carefully round these dark patches 

, tve and the print, апа filling up the spaces between them the patchiness 
the first thing to do is to remove | will disappear and the surface of the negative will 


P the more glaring defects. become smooth and even. 
a It is quite easy to see on the But in doing this, particular care must be taken not 


print here reproduced which are to interfere with the modelling of the face. The 
2 ү merely freckles and which аге 
o shadows essential to the modelling. Having 
/ picked out the more prominent ones on the 
print, return to the negative and locate 
them there. Now take each of these spots 
separately and apply just enough lead, very 
carefully, to each one, to level it up to the 
density of the surrounding portions. It is 
here the necessity for training the eye comes in. Look 
at the negative very carefully, till you can see exactly 
where the pencil work is required, and then apply the 
lead just in that spot, being careful to avoid going over 
the edge and darkening the parts that are already 
dark enough. . Then lift the pencil and look for the next 
place to apply it. It is only by working in this way, 
very slowly and very carefully at first, that good work 
will be done. 

With regard to the actual touch, different people 
work in different ways; some people use lines crossing 
at an angle, some people make dots or commas, and 
other people keep the pencil on the film and move it 
about, as if making the figure eight over and over 
again, until the light spot matches the surrounding 
density. 

It must, of course, be understood that the actual 
marks made by the pencil must not show as marks. 
Only the effect of the pencil work must be seen. The 
pencil should be laid on the film very gently, and the 
lead applied in such a way that the transparent spot 
appears to grow gradually denser until it matches the 
surrounding parts. 

In this preliminary cleaning-up process, it is better 
not to stay too long at one part of the negative, but 
to keep moving about all over it, going back again if 
necessary; this will tend to broaden the work. 
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shadows must not be interfered with at all, especially 
the shadows on the forehead, where the modelling is 
very delicate. 

The example here reproduced may be сора а 


fairly typical specimen of a three-quarter face, lighted | 


by wnat is professionally known as ‘‘ ordinary lighting," 
a high side lighting a little in advance of the sitter. 
The direction of the light should be kept in mind all 
the time, so that the shadows and high lights may be 
properly understood. 

When the face is lighted from above, the shadows 
under the eves are often found to be unduly pronounced. 
These lines must be treated very carefully; there is a 
lot of character in them, especially in the little wrinkle 
at the corner of the eye. If they are too dark they may 
be softened slightly, but they should never be removed 
entirely, or the cheeks will look too fat and the eyes 
will have a *' bunged-up ’’ look. 

These remarks refer to the lines immediately under 
the lower eye-lid, but if there are two distinct shadows, 
as in my example, the lower one, which gives the face 
a tired look, may be softened a good deal or even 
removed altogether without altering the likeness or 
expression. 

I don’t know why Teddy has this °“ tired 
perhaps he works too hard at school. 

The next shadow of importance that requires atten- 
tion is the line from the nose to the corner of the mouth. 
This is called, I believe, the labial furrow, and very 
often is shown only when the sitter smiles. 

If the sitter be smiling, this furrow becomes very 
prominent, and the high lighting tends to emphasise 
it still more, so it may be relieved a good deal, 
but should never be taken away altogether. It is 
part of the smile, and a smile without it would be 


absurd. 
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It is interesting to note that this shadow does not join 
the shadow at the corner of the mouth. In pen and ink 
line sketches it is often made to do so, but that won't 
do in a photograph. In order to see exactly what does 
happen, go and smile at yourself in a looking-glass and 
examine your own labial furrow. 

There may be in some negatives other shadows that 
require lightening. W hether the shadow should be 
lightened or not is a matter of judgment. Always bear 
in mind that the alteration of a shadow alters the model- 
ling, unless, of course, it be one caused by faulty 
lighting or other technical errors. 

After the shadows, the next consideration will be the 
high lights. These may require accentuating a little. 

The kind of lighting employed, the arrangement of 
the lighting, and the exposure and dev elopment of the 
plate all affect the character of the high lights. 

An open diffused lighting, such as open-air lighting, 
tends to reduce contrasts and make the high lights less 
prominent ; a generous exposure also has a flattening 
effect. 

On the other hand, if the source of light be limited 
in area, and if the exposure be inclined to be short, the 
high lights become very much pronounced. 

The high lights vary also according to the texture 
of the skin. А soft, dry skin will not show the high 
lights as much as a hard, smooth skin. 

The positions of the principal high lights in a three- 
quarter face under ‘‘ ordinary lighting," such as the 
present example, will be approximately as follows. 
There will be one on the forehead over the eye, on the 
lighted side of the face. There will be a line of light 
down the nose, and a spot of light on the tip of the 
nose, a patch of light on the cheek, and lights on the 
upper lip, the lower lip, and the chin, and if the eyes are 


Fig. 4. 
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wide enough open there will be a bright spot of light in 
each eye. 

The exact positions and shapes of these high lights 
show the shape and modelling of the features, and there 
is no easier way of destroying all likeness in a portrait 
than by altering the shapes or positions of the high 
lights, or, if they are not there, putting them in the 
wrong place. 

The shape of the nose is determined almost entirely 
by the high lights. 

A slight knowledge of the anatomy of the face, the 
principal bones and muscles, will be of great assistance 
to a retoucher. 

Those who know anything about the human skull will. 
have noticed that there is no bone following the line of 
the nose, merely a few thin fragments of bone, as if the 
nose had been broken off. This missing part in the 
skull is cartilage or gristle in the living person, and 
where it joins the bone there is usually an outward 
mark, and this will be shown in the line of light by a 
change in width or direction or by a break. To 
continue the line of light straight down the nose is nearly 
always wrong. 

With proper lighting and care in exposure and 
development the high lights ought to show in the nega- 
tive. They may be strengthened a little if more sparkle 
is required, but if they are not already there it is 
not wise to attempt to put them in with the retouching 
pencil. 

Not only do they vary with different sitters, but with 
the same sitter a slight turn of the head, a different ex- 
pression, different lighting, or a different point of view 
will entirely alter the high lights. 

It is a very good plan, especially for beginners, to 
take a print or two at various stages of the work, in 
order to see the effect of what has been done, and it 
is not wise, until considerable experience has been ob- 


CHLORIDE IN THE 


F waste is to be avoided and permanency insured in toning 

P.O.P. with gold or platinum, it is absolutely necessary to 
have present in the toning bath a soluble chloride. The reaso1 
for this is not far to seek. With the possible exception of the 
collodio-chloride variety, most printing-out papers, after haviag 
been exposed, contain silver nitrate and citrate. These are sup- 
posed to be dissolved out in the preliminary washing, but that 
operation is generally conducted in a far too perfunctory manner 
to be anything like complete. 

The result of the presence of these two salts is that when the 
toning bath is brought into contact with them, the toning metal, 
either gold or platinum, forms the nitrate and citrate, which, 
being very unstable, tend to be broken up and precipitated in the 
bath, instead of in the image, as it must be to tone properly. 
Much gold is thus wasted, and the bath is found to be appa- 
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tained, to try and finish a negative altogether at one 
sitting. Leave it alone for a bit, go on with another 
negative if you like, or some different kind of work, 
and then go back to it. In this way a good deal will be 
seen that might otherwise have been ovcrlooked. 

When the retouching is finished, and is seen from a 
print to be satisfactory, the negative had better be 
varnished. This operation, according to the directions 
on the bottle, sounds quite simple, but it is one of those 
simple things that require a good deal of dexterity in 
manipulation. 

The advantage of varnishing the negative is that 
the retouching will not get rubbed off, and when a 
good deal of retouching has to be done, if the surface 
of the negative gets shiny and refuses to take any more 
lead, as much more as is necessary can be applied on 
the varnish. It is also a protection against damp and 
stains. Before the negative 1s varnished, if any mis- 
takes have been made, or if the work is not satisfactory, 
the medium and the whole of the work upon it can be 
wiped off with a swab of cotton wool moistened with 
turpentine or methylated spirit. There are many points 
that it has been impossible to touchon in thisshort article, 
but if the worker does no more than simply remove 
freckles and other marks on the skin, which is re- 
touching in its very simplest form, he will have done 
much to improve his portrait negatives. It is very 
important to avoid over-doing it. It is much better 
to leave the skin a little rough, to leave shadows too 
dark, and keep the modelling and likeness, than to 
destroy both by doing so much that the retouching 
immediately betrays itself. 

By working carefully and slowly at first, by con- 
sidering the why and wherefore of almost every stroke 
of the pencil, a solid foundation may be laid, upon 
which, by practice and experience, a thorough know- 
ledge of the art of retouching may be built up. 


TONER. By FRED. G. PALMER. 


rently far weaker and capable of much less work than the cal- 
culated formula suggests. 

The presence, therefore, of a chloride is not only desirable but 
essential, if the bath is to work satisfactorily. The action of the 
chloride is first to convert the silver salts into the chloride of 
silver; this is next replaced by the stable chloride of gold, and 
the print is thus properly and efficiently toned. Sodium chloride 
to the extent of о.5 per cent. of the total bath as used, will be 
found to suffice in the case of a gold bath, but with platinum it 
is preferable to use an equal quantity of hydrochloric acid. 

Some makers advise the use of a preliminary 5 per cent. bath 
of common sait before either washing or toning. This would, of 
course, be equally effective.. But for those whose habit it is to 
tone without the first washing, the foregoing method will be 
found to give perfectly satisfactory results. 
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A HOMELY TRIPOD. 


HERE are a great number of occasions when the amateur 

who has only a magazine camera finds himself in need of a 
tripod. He is perhaps on a visit, and is suddenly asked to take 
a family group in the back garden somewhat late in the after- 
noon, when a snapshot is out of the question. 

Time-honoured custom dictates that under these circumstances 
the whole family should be set to work to bring up all the old 
ramshackle boxes from the cellar, and with the addition of a 
bath, a bassinette, and Bible, make a pile, on the summit of 
which the camera is perched, with only the faintest hope of its 
not moving during exposure. | 

The following is a better and less troublesome method of 
obtaining the desired result:—Get hold of three stakes about 


four feet long, such as are generally fairly pientiful in gardens; 
the host will willingly lend his chrysanthemum sticks for such a 
purpose, or, if there be nothing of the kind, there are sure to be 
some straight walking-sticks or sunshades in the house. Fasten 
the three chosen fairly tightly with a piece of string about six 
inches from the top, and set them up in the fashion of the 
stage gipsies’ kettle-holder. Next, find a large flower-pot and 
invert it over the ends of the sticks, and your camera-stand ts 
complete. 

It is not claimed for it that it is as good and strong as a high- 
class article bought from a shop, but such a one has been used, 
and has been found to answer its purpose in a perfectly satis- 
factory way. 
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PARTICULAR. 


ON WALLS IN 


WONDER how many photographers 

have noticed a peculiar and wholly 

delightful property possessed by old 
walls. I refer to the effect—when they 
are bathed in sunlight—of an apparent 
transparence, an apparent illumination 
from within. 

Charles Dickens, that prince of journal- 


ists, refers to it in the pages of '' Edwin 
Drood "—*' Cloisterham,"' he says, * is so 


bright and sunny in these summer days 
that the cathedral and the monastery ruin 
show as if their strong walls were trans- 
parent. A soft glow seems to shine from 
within them. ”’ 

Dickens, above everything, was an accu- 
rate observer, which is merely another way 
of saying he was a good journalist, and 
this particular piece of observation pays 
rich tribute to his acuteness. 

This effect of which I am writing is not 
one readily observable. It is an effect 
peculiar to all really old walls, and red 
walls know nothing of it; you must look for 
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By CROMPTON TAYLOR. 


it on moss-grown walls and ancient gabled 
houses, in dim corners where the sun creeps in 


for an hour a day. It is a shy and elusive thing; 
difficult to photograph: it may disappear in half 
an hour's movement of the sun. 

So far as I know, there are no fixed conditions 
of light, except, perhaps, that the sun should be 
at the side of the picture. Even then, unless 
you have studied your subject, and know just 
when to count on the right lighting, you may 
have to wait an hour, or even two, for the 
psychological moment. 

But it is well worth the wait if you have 
patience—and that you will need above all things. 
If you give a full exposure and develop in a dilute 
solution, you may catch your hare—as Mrs. 
Beeton might put it. But be sure of the full ex- 
posure. I have tried to show my meaning in the 
two illustrations here, but possibly they will not re- 
produce as they should. If they don't, you can at 
any rate blame the block-maker or the much- 
enduring printer. But don't blame me. 
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ISITORS to Whitby will be sorry to learn that 

the old swing bridge, with its massive wooden 

buttresses and its big stone piers, is coming 

down, to make way for an up-to-date cast iron 
affair. It has been decided to pull the old bridge down 
because so few ships have passed through it in the 
last ten years. Those in authority fondly hope that 
a new bridge will entice big ships to pay it a passing 
visit. 

While waiting to get a last record of the old struc- 
ture, with a big camera on the top of a heavy stand, I 
could not help thinking how the use of a hand camera 
had developed a quality of impatience in one, and no 
doubt in many others. Twenty years ago photo- 
graphers thought nothing of waiting beside their 
cameras for hours together, watching for the sun to 
come out or to go in. Hand cameras seem to have 
made them unable to exercise any patience, for if the 
conditions are not favourable away they go at once, 
looking out for other subjects which may be right. 

The other day, though I found the tide and sun both in 
the right place for photographing the old bridge, my 
first impulse was to let the camera rest in its case and 
go back home again, for not only was there a lot of 
haze about, but the wind was so strong that no reflection 
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of the bridge in the water could be seen. There were 
other reasons why my first thought was of running 
away. I had had nothing to eat since early morning, 
and there was a drain emptying its unsavoury odours 
just where my tripod would have to be planted. The 
weight of the camera and plates, however, made me 
decide to wait a bit and see if the haze would clear off 
and the wind go down. After half an hour the haze 
was less dense, and after an hour the wind suddenly 
went down. By this time I had rigged the camera up 
and had got a long focus lens on the front. I had time 
to expose two plates, and intended to get a third one 
with a shorter focus lens ; but as I was changing it 
the wind came back again worse than before. 

There is nothing strange in this. The wind and the 
sun have a way of playing hide and seek with poor 
photographers, as all of us know to our cost. But if 
I had not been burdened with a heavy camera the 
chances are ten to one that I should have been moving 
restlessly about, even if I had not gone home, and 
should have missed the sudden lull in the wind. 

It is considered now the correct thing to jeer at pro- 
fessional photographs, such as are found in railway 
carriages, because it is wanting in atmosphere, but 
those who jeer forget t it would have been very 
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much easier to get a view with atmosphere than without 
it, and the simple reason why professional views have 
none is that railway directors and others who pay for 
the views will not have atmosphere at any price. If 
any amateur, whose work gets and deserves praise from 
artists and other cultured people because of its atmo- 
spheric and artistic qualities, were to try and get only a 
dozen hard,clear photographs, such as railway companies 
will have, he would find that he had set himself a much 
harder task than he ever expected,for the numberof davs 
in an average year when there is no haze about in thesc 
islands may be counted generally on both hands, some- 
times on one. 

There is always the chance that some amateur photo- 
grapher may be made a railwav director, and then there 
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will no longer be anv nced for the poor professional to 
wait week after weck for a gale to blow the atmosphere 
awav. 

In the lower right-hand corner of the photograph 
is some vegetable matter. It is the old leaves and seed 
vessels of the wild cabbage, a somewhat rare plant, 
which seems quite happy on the cliff edge here. This 
had a narrow squeak for its life, our Urban Council 
wanted to do away with it, I believe they wanted to 
plant geraniums or some such bedding-out things in 
its place. Happilv, its life was spared bv a local 
botanist, who ''sat on’’ the Council in a figurative 
way, for he pointed out that it came No. 7 or No. 8 in 
the list of rare British. plants, and it still makes the 
cliff side golden in spring. 
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A NOTE ON COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


OW that photographs in colour are making such a 

N stir, it may be of interest to know what Mr. Rus- 

kin thought about such things. That he never 

saw a photograph in three colours ** in the flesh ’’ does 
not matter, for he evidently saw them in the spirit. 

I once had the opportunity of asking Mr. Ruskin 
whv he hoped that photography in natural colours 
would never be an accomplished fact; his reply was 
characteristic of the man. He said that in the first 
place nature very rarely sang in tune, and that he did 


not see how the camera and the man behind it would be 
able to know when Nature was singing in tune, for, he 
added, photographers make such terrible mistakes when 
they have only monochrome to deal with, that he 
shuddered to think what they would do if they had all 
the colours of the rainbow to manage. 

At a photographic exhibition the other day were a 
lot of photographs in colour; only one was at all right, 
and that was a copy of a painting. Photographers 
must be able to see colour before they can photograph it. 

Е. M. $, 
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ON COMPLEXIONS. 


ANY amateurs who try their hand at portraiture 
often wonder why their results are so dis- 
appointing. To be sure, their failures are 

often better than the accepted successes which are 
done by professional photographers, and which are to 
be scen in thcir shop windows and reproduced in many 
newspapers ; but what I mean is that many amateurs 
fail to make portraits fit to be shown at the Salon or 
other good exhibitions. 

It seems that even real artists, who use coloured 
paints, often fail, too, at portraiture. I had once the 
pleasure of an interview with an artist in a workhouse 
—the most likely place, when one comes to think of it, 
where a really clever painter should be found, for the 
more above the heads of the multitude his work is, the 
less likelv it is to be recognised. Well, this painter 
told me that many of his brother artists often fail to 
discover, all through their lives, why thev cannot paint 
a good portrait. Like so many photographers, they 
get their flesh tones too grey, simply because they do 
not reduce the amount of light falling on the face till 


— 


ERHAPS on seeing the above title some persons may be 

tempted to remark that they would sooner make another 
print than go to the trouble of reducing an over-developed 
bromide. I grant this would be a superfluous method in the 
case of small sizes when the negative is ready at hand, but if 
the bromide is a 12 by 10, or even a larger size, the time spent 
on reducing it would amply repay ; then again, say for instance 
you require a certain print immediately, and find you have 
developed your last piece of paper too much, and have no means 
of procuring more at that time, I think vou will agree with me 
that a method of reduction will come in useful. A bromice 
over-developed is a fault more easily remedied than one under. 
developed, for it can (generally speaking) be more satisfactorily 
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the colour of the face, or what we call the complexion, 
is to be seen at its best. 

The painter is not compelled to paint all the grev 
he sees in a face, but the photographer's plate absorbs 
all the superfluous light which falls on the face whether 
he wants it or not. By reducing his exposure he may 
get a more correct rendering of the lights, but the 
shadows suffer from under-exposure. One of the most 
instructive lessons an amateur who wishes to raise his 
portraiture to exhibition standard could give himself 
is to get a sitter to sit for him while he studies the 
complexion, or colour of the face, under different 
lightings. If he has not done so before, he will be 
surprised to find how the most charming complexion 
will look quite leaden under certain conditions, and 
how the colour will return to the face as he shuts off 
the superfluous light. 

Nature does the same thing herself when she wishes 
to look her best. At dawn and at dusk she appears far 
more beautiful than when blinded, sometimes almost 
whitewashed, with bright davlight. F. M. S. 
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TO REDUCE BROMIDE PRINTS. By Water Boorn. 


reduced than intensified. The reducer is as follows :—Dissolve 
110 grains of potassium iodide in Іо ounces of water; when 
thoroughly dissolved add 45 grains of iodine. This solution 
keeps well as stock. To use, take one part of the stock solu- 
tion and dilute it with ten times its bulk of water; immerse the 
print until it turns black all over, rinse rapidly in water and 
again immerse in a bath of freshly made hypo of ordinary 
strength. In the last bath the print will clear and become 
much lighter than at first. A thorough washing in clean water 
completes the operation. If it 15 found that the bath works too 
quickly for the reduction required, the stock may be diluted to 
the extent of one part stock in fifteen parts water, or even 
twenty parts, as may be-thought fit. 
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Market Day. 


With 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
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By 
W. H. NITHSDALE. 
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HE photographing Britisher abroad, particularly he who 
1s possessed of a roll-film pocket, poachers pocket, 
camera furnished with a convenient button, is exceed- 

ingly partial to working the markets; for no matter with 
whom we wander “ Round the World” in the lecture room, 
enjoying descriptive, suffering reminiscence, getting lime- 
light glimpses of places with which we were once familiar— 
in the geographical primer, the inevitable aftermath of a 
comfortably circumstanced individual's holiday, even if we 
only jaunt to the * Continong," we are sure to be treated to 
some little thing secured in an open market. And we freely 
admit that whether 'tis from Bombay or Brittany, Canada or 
Cathay, it is always interesting ; and so also is the narrative, 
whether imaginary or otherwise, incidental to the picture. 

Foreign markets also invade our photographic exhibitions 
and journals, as well as supply the more urgent needs of 
our civilisation and present day luxury, to practically the 
total exclusion of the British product. And this is where 
we are getting at you. 

Before proceeding further, we wish to state that our remarks 
will not in any way apply to the serious pictorial woiker 
whose weakness is a stand apparatus; he would be in the 
position of a man we heard of the other day who “wor takin’ 
a train's likeness, an' did swear hawful w'en someb'dy upset 
them legs” ; market pictures are impossible without the 
despised but unobtrusive hand-camera, preferably quarter- 
plate, which, despite aristocratic stand-camera contempt, 

ossesses untold possibilities in skilful and careful hands. 
We also desire to disclaim all thoughts of submitting our 
accompanying illustrations as paragons of what really ought 
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to be; we merely advance them for decorative purposes in 
connection with this dissertation, and to give some notion of 
what can be seen and accomplished in a British market. And 
if we must specify the particular market for captious critics, 
unbelievers and the curious, we unblushingly admit that we 
and our work hail from Leek, an isolated community of 
some sixteen thousand inhabitants, situated amidst the 
splendour of the southern moorlands of the Peak. 

There, on a Wednesday, foregather all manner of farm 
folk from adjacent and remote hill fastnesses; coming in 
picturesque and dilapidated farm carts, drawn by equally 
picturesque and equally dilapidated farm horses ; bringing 
butter poultry, sheep, calves, pigs and other farm 
produce; putting up at “pubs” ; leaving their vehicles in 
lines along the principal thoroughfares; mingling with the 
pe ae and selling, buying, bartering, haggling, 
jostling and treating all over the town. It is an old-world, 
old-fashioned market, conducted and patronised by old-world, 
old-fashioned people ; but one which the march of civilisation, 
the railway train, the motor car, the electric tram and the 
potential airship, will one day relegate to a thing of the past. 
Therefore it demands attention from ye who have a penchant 
for record and survey. 

We cannot attempt to do the business in any manner 
approaching justice within the confines of a column or two of 
letterpress, ‘but we can just take a peep here and there; and 
maybe this and a glance at our pictures will convince you 
that there is after all some little method in our madness. We 
will visit the cattle market first. 

There is a small ring wjtlout the auttioneer’s box. 


ec 
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Keep 
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your camera in your pocket, it is of no use here. Look out. 
A frightened beast, labelled on the rump, precedes a lithe, 
energetic individual, armed with a seemingly animated ash- 
plant, into the ring of stock-buyers, and is kept on the move 
in the small area within by that ash-plant most assiduously 
applied. 

“Ten, ten, ten, eleven, twelve, twelve-a-half, thirteen, 
thirteen ; thank you, thirteen ten, fourteen, fourteen-a-half, 
fourteen ten, fifteen, fifteen, fifteen, at fifteen pounds! All 
done at fifteen? Take her away. Have you all done? At 
fifteen pounds!” The auctioneer raps the box smartly with 
his little mallet, and the poor beast is chased away to make 
room for another which has already been brought up. And 
a horse sale is similar, excepting that Bucephalus is led in, 
is allowed a little heel space which permits of our photo- 
graphy, and is given a sharp trot to display speed, wind and 
action. 

We pass the calves, sheep and pigs huddled in their pens, 
but they, though subjected to much rough usuage, are spared 
the torture of the ash plant; and dodging a large consign- 
ment of prospective beef coming full tilt down the road, 
wend our way into the town. We observe the arrival of the 
carrier, and as market women and market baskets emerge 
from the interior of his ’bus, we marvel at its capacity. 
There are eggs and butter in the baskets; and hens, 
chickens, ducks, and, near Christmas, turkeys and geese, in 
crates and boxes, and solitary specimens in arms. Quaint 
picturesque subjects for our camera on every hand, and 
humour in the shape of an unattended and temporarily un- 
attached duck in the middle of the thoroughfare, or a cow 
being extricated tail first from the interior of a tobacco shop. 
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Coming to the market place, after a severe struggle through 
dense and noisy crowds in the poultry and butter markets, 
we find all manner of tradespeople presiding over temporary 
establishments with tarpaulin roofs—butchers, grocers, 
greengrocers, fishmongers, confectioners, ironmongers and 
nurserymen. In the immediate vicinity drapers, house fur- 
nishers, harness makers and other local shopkeepers, have 
annexed most of the sidewalk and a considerable portion of 
the roadway for the better display of their wares; and that 
which is marked, as well as the figure quoted for that which 
is not, will almost invariably admit of a reasonable profit on 
a slight reduction. 

A bucolic individual will pick up a second-hand bridle, 
turn it upside down and inside out, examine each buckle, 
strap and eyelet, and eventually query: 

Оз much?” 

* Oh, fifteenpence.” 

“АҺ gie you a shillin’.” 

* Humph !” says the dealer; “ Take it. Had I asked you 
a bob vou would have offered ninepence." And in addition 
there are itinerants of all descriptions, Jewish drapers, who, 
rumour swears, use short yard sticks, crockery sellers, cheap 
jacks, stray tipsters and quack doctors galore; one-armed 
men, one-eyed men, one-legged men, men without legs and 
blind men, some placarded with a plain “I am blind,” some 
ornate with a gaudy, sanguinary picture of pit or railway 
accident, some sitting on the pavement, some elevated on a 
stool or packing case, some young, some old, but all sleek, 
stout and well-nourished, and doing a roaring trade with a 
sympathetic, alms-giving public. 

In the early afternoon at the station we find a dense good- 
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natured crowd anxious to reach home in time for milking. 
Our camera is useless unless from the opposite platform, and 
we vote it no Joke to be poked in the ribs with a well-stocked 
market basket or caught in the angles of a hay-rake. Out- 
side the ~ pubs" family parties assemble with provisions for 
the ensuing weck for themselves and stock, making with 
their ancient vehicles, ancient quadrupeds, ancient costumes, 
and various agricultural implements, excellent material for 
our camera as they await the coming of some garrulous, half- 
е опе, or join in the procession оп the homeward 
trek. 

Naturally our efforts are not all unqualified successes, for 
we are seriously handicapped by wind and weather, and 
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crowds and curiosity ; still you never know your luck, and 
really snapshots possess quite a distinctive sporting charm 
in their uncertainty. But for all that and a lot more we 
humbly maintain that a British. market is as worthy of 
attention photographically as any abroad, and is quite as in- 
teresting generally, and to the photographer, as well as he 
who delights in studying human nature. Finally, we often 
wonder if it is not possible that our globe-trotters assimilate 
foreign markets for subsequent pictorial and ога; description 
in much the same manner as say a Parisian would that of 
Leek. We trow that theirs to the people of the particular 
neighbourhood they have patronised would be quite as 
humorous as that of the Parisian would be to us. 
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BROMIDE PRINTING FROM UNSUITABLY HARD NEGATIVES. 


А FEW NOTES nv H. T. MUNKMAN. 


GRADUATED screen was made bv taking a dry plate 
A and exposing in such a way that successive strips 
received exposures to a suitable light of 1 sec., 1.5 
second, (1.3)? seconds, (1.5)? seconds, and so on. On ex- 
posing various brands of bromide papers behind this negative, 
I found that whilst a few had a slightly greater range the 
majority could only register ten such gradations. With 
minimum exposure the first ten were registered, with in- 
creased exposure twelve were printed, but the first three 
grades were merged into one black of uniform intensity. It 
is therefore obvious that in making a negative for use with 
bromide paper, development must not be prolonged until the 
range of tones is greater than that shown by ten of the 
gradations indicated. 

Bromide papers of two different makes were exposed 
behind this graded negative, were cut perpendicularly across 
the strips, and developed out, half of each with a developer 
without anv bromide, and the other halves with a similar 
developer containing bromide. It was found that the 
number of grades registered was greater in the former case. 
It would therefore appear advisable to restrict the use of 
bromide in the developer to cases where it is desired to in- 
crease the steepness of the tones, f.e., to use bromide in the 
developer only when printing from flat negatives. If the 
negative shows a good range of tones these are better pro- 
duced in a print which is developed without any potassium 
bromide in the developer. 

lt is a well-known fact that if a bromide print is to be 
made from a negative having too wide a range of tones, the 
exposure must be given for the densest parts. Such a print 
must be developed with a dilute developer, and the action 
stopped before the shadows become blocked up. A fair 
positive may thus be obtained, but the colour of the silver 
deposit is seldom pleasing, neither does it lend itself to 
satisfactory sulphur toning. It may be improved, as has 
been pointed out bv Mr. Blake-Smith, by treatment with the 


well-known blue toner. Mr. Smith gives as a suitable 
formula :— 
Potassium ferricyanide accessere aS er. 
Concentrated nitric acid ....................... 24 minims 
Ferric ammonium сігае... 22 gr. 
MV LEE QUEE ЕРИСТИ Cs IO OZ. 


Gold or platinum toning, too, will considerably improve the 
colour, but the best plan is to bleach the image bv a ferri- 
cvanide or bichromate bleacher to silver bromide, expose to 
light and redevelop. The print, which must be thoroughly 
washed, should be dried and then treated with the followin 


solution until the whole of the black image is bleached. This 
will take about five minutes. 


Potassium ferricvanide ............... e M 40 gr. 
Potassium bromide. ees eerta tet 6o gr. 
hoo AT EA IO OZ 


The bleached print is then washed for ten minutes, ex- 
posed to sunlight for a time, and then developed by any clean 
working developer, which should not, however, contain any 
bromide. The development is best done in the dark-room, 
since pink stains may be produced by certain reagents if used 
in bright light. Development must be complete, and a final 
wash is sufficient if this is the case. Some workers prefer to 
fix after the redevelopment, and there is, of course, no harm 
done if the hvpo is finally removed. 

The Sterrv process affords an excellent means of producing 
good bromide prints from negatives outside the capabilities 
of the process when worked in the ordinarv manner. 

Mr. Sterrv's method of dealing with negatives of too great 
a range is, brieflv, to expose for the densest parts, soak in 
water for five minutes, treat with a dilute solution of chromic 
acid or potassium bichromate, wash for a quarter of an hour, 
and then develop and fix. The duration of application and 
the strength of the chromic acid bath, and to a less extent 
its temperature, determine the amount of compression of the 
tones produced. In working, I find the best plan is to use 
a bath of five grains chromic acid in ten ounces of water. I 
expose a trial slip so as to include the full range of tones, 
and treat as described, trying one minute in the acid bath. 
This slip is marked one minute, and set to wash whilst 
another slip is exposed and treated їп the bath for two 
minutes. On developing these out, fixing and examining 
in white light, a good idea may be obtained as to the 
necessarv duration of the treatment. This method is long 
and tedious, but it is only advanced as affording the possi- 
bilitv of getting an enlarged print from an unsuitable nega- 
tive. Probably a novice would find it easier to make a second 
negative, compressing the tones within the required range. 
This mav be accomplished by placing the original negative 
against a window facing a clear sky and photographing it. 
The exposure should be calculated by an actinometer, and the 
positive developed in the ordinary wav. This positive is then 
in turn photographed, and bv not unduly prolonging develop- 
ment the range of tones 1s kept within the required limits. 
If the time system of development is adopted the matter is 
quite simple, since it is merely a case of developing for the 
time stated as accurate for medium or soft contrasts, or for 
architecture or portrait, as it is sometimes stated. Tf Mr. 
Watkins’ system be used a somewhat less factor than is 
usual for landscape negatives should be emploved. 
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The “Rajar?” camera, offered monthly by Messrs. Rajah, 
Limited, of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “Rajar” 
P.O.P., has been awarded to Mr. Geo. W. Hitchcock, St. John's 
Church Road, Bangalore, India, his print having been judged the 
best received. during December. The paper on which the print 
was made was purchased from Messrs. Hitchcock and Son, 
chemists, Bangalore. 


Norwich and District Photographic Society.— The fifth annual 
exhibition will be held from February 18 to 22, entries closing 
February 4. There are several open classes, including a special 
class for Autochrome slides or transparencies, in which a silver 
rose bowl is offered as the award. Entry forms may be 
obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. J. T. Tanner, The Lodge, 
Bowthorpe Road, Norwich 
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By T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S. 


A Series of Simple Articles which the less advanced reader will find practically useful. 


VI.—HYPO ELIMINATORS; INTENSIFICATION AND REDUCTION. 


S it is somewhat slow work getting rid of the 
last traces of hypo, for which reason the final 
washing of plates and prints takes a consider- 
able time, hypo destroyers or eliminators have 

come into use, and these are especially useful when 
time is scarce, and one wishes to finish off a plate or 
print in a very few minutes. 

Percarbonates, compounds rich in iodine, and even 
such oxidising agents as potassium permanganate, are 
used for the purpose, and the object is to convert the 
hypo into some very soluble product which is inert as 
far as the silver image is concerned. 

Hypo causes so much trouble, if left in the film, when 
a negative is intensified, that the use of an eliminator 
is much to be recommended if intensification is to be 
resorted to. The negative must not be put straight 
into the solution of hypo eliminator when taken from 
the fixing bath, as some folks imagine, but it should 
be first well rinsed under the tap, or passed through 
two or three changes of water, to remove the bulk of 
hypo from the film. Eliminators must not be looked 
upon as plate washers, but as a means of removing 
the final traces of hypo. The presence of one part of 
hypo in five million of water can be detected by boiling 
up the water in a beaker, with a drop of silver nitrate 
solution, and then adding a drop of ammonia. A dis- 
tinct yellow coloration will be imparted to the solution 
if any hypo be present. 

The density of the image in a negative depends, as 
we have now seen, on the exposure and development, 
and, according to circumstances, the negative may be 
too weak, too contrasty, too dense, or too flat. The 
following causes will lead to such negatives being 
obtained :— 

Too weak—-Insufficient exposure; insufficient develop- 
ment. 

Too contrasty—Insufficient exposure and prolonged 
development. 

Too dense—Over-development. 

Too flat—Over-exposure. | 
It is mere repetition to say that either kind can also 
be obtained with correctly exposed plates by modifying 
—or shall we say, incorrectly formulating ?—the 
developing solution. 

Abnormal negatives, such as these, can be made 
more normal, t.e., greatly improved, by means of various 
after-processes, notably intensification and reduction, 
and these we shall now describe. But let us first 
clearly understand what is meant by a normal, or per- 
fect, negative, as the same character of image is by no 
means always required. Making the negative is the 
first half of photography, making the print is the second 
half. Our ultimate aim is to reproduce the subject 


photographed by an adequate monochrome representa- 
tion. Now each printing process will give us, from the 
same negative, a picture or print with a different degree 
of contrast, and of different intensity and gradation. A 
negative should therefore be of a character suited to the 
printing process chosen, if our result is to be the same 
under any circumstances. | 

A fixed type of negative cannot, therefore, be set up 
as an universal example. 

Intensification is an invigorating or increasing of the 
silver image in the film, and it can therefore be brought 
about by enriching each granule of black metallic silver 
by either another silver grain, or a grain (or deposit) of 
some black metallic compound. The oldest, and still most 
universal, method is the mercury one, where a black 
deposit of mercury or mercurous salt is caused on the 
image, which thereby becomes more mtense. Mercury, 
uranium, and chromium will be discussed, as being the 
most popular intensifiers. But first a brief word must 
be said regarding the choice of the intensifier fora given 
purpose. 

Some intensifiers will increase the dense parts of the 
negative in greater proportion than the light parts, 
whilst others will bring up the under-exposed and faint 
portions far more effectually. It is, therefore, desirable 
to think, before acting, on the character of vour nega- 
tive, and what you wish the character to be after in- 
tensification. | 

Where a negative is weak generally, through under- 
development or over-exposure, there is nothing to excel 
mercury and ammonia. A solution containing fifty-four 
grains of mercuric chloride and twenty-one grains of 
ammonium chloride (or thirtv of kitchen salt), in seven 
ounces of water, will form the ‘ bleaching solution.” 
The negative is placed in this, and the dish rocked to 
secure even action, when the film will gradually become 
white; this happens because the mercuric chloride shares 
its chlorine with the silver of the image; thus :— 

HgCh-TAg-HgCl.AgCl. 
The black image therefore becomes converted into white 
silver chloride. When this action is complete, the 
bleached negative is well washed for a few minutes in 
running water to remove excess of intensifier. It is 
then put into a clean dish, and flooded over with a five 
per cent. solution of ammonia. The ammonia blackens 
the mercurous chloride (HgCl), and a metallic mercury- 
silver compound is formed which intensifies the image 
accordingly. After five minutes in the ammonia bath 
the negative is well washed and dried. 

Hypo, sodium sulphite, a ferrous oxalate developer, 
and a variety of other agents may be used instead of 
ammonia for reblackening, each one giving a slightly 
different result as regards the ultimate gradation. 
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But the following plan will enable the reader to con- 
trol gradation in a great measure, and is worthy of 
close study by those who wish to become masters of 
technique. If the image be partially bleached only, 
and then reblackened, the shadows will get more in- 
tensification proportionally than the high lights. 1 
bleaching be continued until complete, which may take 
two to twenty minutes, according to circumstances, the 
high lights will get their full treatment. Therefore, by 
short bleaching, and then reblackening, it is possible to 
reduce contrasts. 

A similar method is especially applicable when intensi- 
fying by rehalogenising and subscquent redevelopment. 
The negative is bleached in a bath rich in chlorine, and 
the image thus becomes silver chloride. This is then 
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redeveloped to again form metallic silver. But if, when 
only partially redeveloped, i.e., the shadows or faint 
portions are fully developed, the high lights not, we 
put the plate into a fixing bath, the residual silver 
chloride on the high lights dissolves away, and we thus 
actually reduce contrasts, intensify shadow detail, and 
reduce (or at any rate do not increase) the high light 
deposit. 

The question may be asked, why does any 
intensification result when we have still only the same 
quantity of silver present? The answer is that silver 
chloride readily yields a much more opaque image 
than silver bromide. By chlorising an image, there- 
fore, and then redeveloping it, we can increase its 
density. 


The Subject of Intensification and Reduction will be continued next week. 


PORTRAITS BY 


NCE more a well-known magazine misleads 
the general public by an utterly misconceived 
description of what photography can do, and, 
by reproductions of photographs of very in- 

different quality and reproductions of sketches or 
paintings of the same models, compares them in such a 
manner as to place photography in an utterly false 
position. | 

Although the photographs are by a well-known pro- 
fessional, every reader of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
knows by this time that the most artistic work is not to 
be found in the Bond Street show-case. Such profes- 
sional or commercial work has its place doubtless, has 
its uses, but to base an argument on the subject of 
photography’s art claims thereon implies an utter 
ignorance of modern photography and its developments 
during the past few years. 

Even admitting that the four painters who have been 
called in to paint the portraits know their own art, and 
are qualified as exponents of it, one cannot but con- 
clude from the opinions on photography they are 
allowed to express in print that they have never troubled 
to make themselves acquainted with the best that is in 
photography, and certainly never saw and duly con- 
sidered an oil print by Demachy, or a “gum ” by 
Steichen, whilst all the striking evidence of personal 
control in negative-making has been passed by un- 
heeded. The compiler or editor of the article, whose 
name does not appear, refers to the exhibitions of the 
Roval Photographic Society and of the Photographic 
Salon, and yet uses as typical examples photographs 
of a kind we are quite certain would never have been 
accepted at either of these exhibitions. 

А very ordinary sort of portrait of Miss Evelyn 
Hope, with a wreath of tinted leaves trailing in very 
ungainly fashion about her hair, is set in comparison 
with an ** Impressionist ” (!) portrait of the same sub- 
ject by Mr. Penrhyn Stanlaws. Well, of course, the 
latter may have been painted expressly from the same 
model, but it is quite certain that Mr. Stanlaws might 
just as well have taken some little portrait-sketch of 
any other lady from his portfolio, for it is as like any 
one of a thousand women as it is like Miss Evelyn 
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Hope. Quoting from the article, ‘‘ Mr. Stanlaws 
readily admitted that the lady in his oil-painting looked 
quite unlike the lady in the coloured photograph, and 
then proceeded to vindicate the difference. In the first 
place, he pointed out, a painting has what an artist 
calls ‘ values ’—fine gradations of light and shade— 
which are wanting in a photograph, where the camera 
simply records black and white.’’—Does it ?—‘* In the 
photograph nothing is left to the imagination ; all is 
definite and clear-cut.’’—Is it?—'' In his painting Mr. 
Stanlaws has given to the face ‘a touch of mystery,’ 
according to the impression it made upon him. 
Descending from the general to the particular, the artist 
pointed out that the lady’s hair was really brown, as 
painted, this colour coming out black with a bluish 
sheen in the photograph.’’—We have already pointed 
out that the portrait is a ‘‘ quite ordinary ° photo- 
graph. If the photographer wished to print in brown he 
could have done so. Mr. Stanlaws only uses one colour, 
so that in this respect both might have been equal. 
-—'' Then he had made the nose smaller in proportion 
to the rest of the face, this feature being nearlv alwavs 
exaggerated in a photograph, as the result of the wrong 
perspective due to the focussing of the camera. The 
same cause sometimes produced ludicrous results in 
photography when an arm or a foot was projecting, but 
the disproportion of the projecting nose usually passed 
unnoticed.” АП such exaggerations and distortions, 
when they occur, being, as any one might know, entirely 
due to ignorance on the part of the individual photo- 
grapher, are not an inherent fault of photography. 

The other comparisons we need not take up space 
to mention, but that commercial portraits such as crowd 
the picture postcard windows should be selected as 
evidence against the personal artistic possibilities of 
photography, or its adaptability as a medium of impres- 
sionist expression, is so unreasonable and so grossly 
unfair that we think it will be agreed amongst those 
who are in a position to know, that The Strand 
Magasine in this article, exceedingly well produced as 
it is so far as printing, etc., are concerned, and entitled 
' Portraits—Photographic and Impressionist,” has 
done a foolish thing. 


Ма a Fig e ti cg ER, 


There are at the present time one or two vacancies for photo- 
graphers wishing to join a circulating portfolio. The members 
ate limited to fifteen, so that there is a rapid circulation of 
prints; and the folio is criticised by Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., 


who also writes a short instruction essay, in addition to his re- 
marks on the individual prints. Application for membership, 
with samples of work, should be sent to the hon, secretary, 
Cameronians Portfolio, 07, Warwick Square, London, S.W. 
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By Themas Bolas FCS- FIC. 


REACTION BETWEEN IODINE AND SILVER NITRATE. ORTHOCHROMATISM AND THE 
DARK-ROOM LIGHT. EMULSION. 


In the Journal of the Chemical Society there is an account 
of a research by Pawloff and Schein, which appears to finally 
elucidate the vexed question as to the reaction between silver 
nitrate and iodine in aqueous solution, a question that has a 
practical bearing on many photographic operations. Accord- 
ing to this research, five molecules of silver nitrate reacting 
with three molecules of water and three molecules of iodine 
yield five of silver iodide, five of nitric acid and one of iodidic 
acid. The reaction is so definite that it can be used for 
iodometric purposes. 

We often see instructions in popular articles on photo- 
graphy, for testing the dark-room lamp, but in almost every 
case the most important factor is lost sight of, this being the 
relation of the light to the sensitive surface that is to be 
employed: the fact being that the light may be safe in 
relation to certain sensitive materials but unsafe in respect 
to plates of a different range of colour sensitiveness. The 
following is an excellent practical test. Estimate what is the 
maximum degree of exposure to the light of the dark-room 
lamp that can, even in exceptional cases, be involved in 
working : possibly, for example, an equivalent of one minute 
at a distance of three feet; and now expose a plate of the 
kind which is to be used to the light for this time at the 
prescribed distance, a band or strip of black paper encircling 
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Combined Pneumatic and Electric Release. 


This is claimed in a German patent, mentioned in Die 
Photographische Industrie, and may possibly prove an advantage 
when the pneumatic impulse is sent from a distance. An old 
method for release without mechanical parts, was bv burning 
through a thread which held back the drop-board of the 
simple falling shutter that was in use twenty-five vears ago. 
Usually the thread was burned through by applying a match, 
but a method suited for action at a distance would be to burn 
the thread through by the electrical incandescing of a platinum 
wire crossing the thread. . 


A Note on the lris Shutter. 


M. Wallon, writing in La Revue de la Photographie, refers 
to the theoretical gain in efficiency of an iris shutter by reducing 
the number of leaves or blades, but perhaps a more important 
advantage of simplification is a reduced effect of friction, that 
enables shorter exposures to be given. He refers to two-leaf 
shutters of the iris kind, and he points out that although the 
efficiency of the many-leaved shutter is ordinarily about o.5, in 
the pol-iris form, with two leaves, it may reach o.7. Then refer- 
ence is made to a two-leaf shutter, the °“ Saturne," made by MM. 
Bazin and Leroy. The two leaves are half circles, but with 
entering or engaging edges at the contact line to secure light- 
ness. They are diametrically opposite and generally similar in 
pattern, although one of them carries with it certain provisions 
for control, while a link serves to ensure that both work in 
unison. Another two-leaf’ shutter, in which both leaves are 
controlled by a cam, and due to M. Krauss, is mentioned. 


The Reduction of the Negative in the Fixing Bath. 


In a short article on this subject, contributed to the Mitteilungen 
of the Berlin Aniline Company, “Agfa,” attention is called to the 
fact that a properly developed and fixed negative is not lowered 
perceptibly by re-immersion for a quarter of an hour, and it is 


the plate, the ends of the band forming a convenient means of 
holding. If on development for about the usual time in a 
covered dish the plate only shows a faint darkening where 
uncovered, the light may be considered safe. It should be 
remembered that there is no possibility of obtaining an 
entirely inactive light, but only a light which will not exer- 
cise a too prejudicial effect on the plate. Further, as plates 
tend or incline towards orthochromatism, the advantage of 
selecting a special colour for the dark-room lamp becomes 
less. One thing should be remembered, and this is that a 
plate properly exposed in the camera will not be so much 
fogged in the clearer parts as the test plate, exposure to the 
dark-room light being equal in both cases. To screen the 
plate from the light of the lamp whenever possible is the first 
principle of discretion in the dark-room. 

Mr. Spencer Pickering, in a recent communication to the 
Chemical Society, discusses the nature of emulsions, and he 
points out that any precipitated substance which is fine enough 
will act as an emulsifying agent, but the basic sulphates of 
iron and copper are conspicuously good emulsifiers. We 
must, however, remember that the so-called photographic 
emulsions are rather mixtures in which the precipitate is in a 
semi-colloid state, than true emulsions in the chemico- 
physical sense of the term. 


also pointed out that the reduction so often complained of as 
taking place in the fixing bath is ordinarily or frequently 
a consequence of incomplete development, the reduced silver 
intimately associated with a large excess of haloid salt tending 
to dissolve more freely than a deposit in which metallic silver 
prevails. When the development is carried on to the point where 
general reduction becomes imminent, there is not much to fear 
from a lowering of intensity in the fixing bath. On the other 
hand, the amateur who fixes as soon as he can discern all the 
details may lose much in fixing. Speaking generally, the 
amateur under-develops. 


A Non-Actinic Ground or Film for Making Lantern 
Slides or Negatives for Tracing. 


We recently (December 24, p. 616) gave a formula for an opaque 
varnish with which glass may be coated when it is wished to 
produce an opaque film, through which any design may be traced 
with a needle, and the formula then given may be supplemented 
by the recipe given by Sir Henry Wood, Sir Henry’: film being 
exceptionally thin and delicate, hence suitable for making tracings 
of harmonic pendulum experiments. Another use is in making 
decorative border negatives, in which extremely fine tracing is in- 
volved. In 34 fl. oz. of alcohol dissolve 30 grains of shellac, 2 
grains of aurine, then add 30 drops of Judson’s mauve dye, and 
30 drops of water, % oz. of negative collodion and 3 fl. oz. of 
ether. The mixture is flowed on the plate like collodion, and the 
coating dries in a few minutes. The film is sufficiently transparent 
to make it easy to trace from a print or engraving, yet so non- 
actinic as to yield a dense artificial negative. Further, the visual 
density is sufficient for lantern diagrams, and when these are to 
be drawn in the presence of the audience, the lantern should have 
a horizontal stage, and if a long steel point like a lady’s hatpin 
is used, there is no obstruction, and the subject appears to come 
into focus on the screen line by line, as traced on the soft ground 
or film. 
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THE KODAK IN WINTER. 


CHARMING little booklet, en- 
titled “Winter Work with a 
Kodak," makes a timely appearance 
from Messrs. Kodak, Limited, daintily 
illustrated with examples of the infinite 
variety of subjects which are well within 
reach of the Kodaker, together with 
practical hints and advice—portraiture, 
figure studies (indoors and out of doors), 
landscapes, characteristically swathed in 
winter’s white robe or suggesting the 
sparkle of hoar frost. A great variety 

of other matters are touched upon in a 

useful manner, such as “Flashlight,” 

" Enlarging,” etc. Verily photography 

has no particular season; it has its held 

of work all the year round, as is amply 
shown by this latest publication of the 

Kodak Company, which will be sent 

gratis to all applicants. 
ee —— 

Teifi Camera Club.—There are some vacancies in this postal 
club for pictorial workers. Set subjects are givén, and prizes 
are offered. Application for particulars should be made to Miss 
H. Rothwell, Rockfield, Kells, Co. Meath. 


بوب 
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ROSS’ CATALOGUE OF LENSES, 
CAMERAS, AND OUTFITS. 


W E have received from Ross, Ltd., of 3, North Side, Clapham 
Common, S.W., a catalogue of their lenses, cameras, and 
outfits and have pleasure in calling attention to two lenses especially 
suitable for autumn and winter work. The Series І. с. F/3.5 and 
F/4.5 Ross-Zeiss Tessar lenses, and Series II. F/5.6 Homocentric 
lenses will be found excellent for rapid work when the light is at its 
worst. With lenses like these, it is possible to go on with hand 
camera work all the year round, so that it is appropriate that the 
catalogue should contain a list of Kodaks fitted with Ross lenses, 
which are specially suited for work in dull weather. We cannot 
imagine a more suitable combination for the present season. 
The F/3.5 Tessar lenses are principally useful for portrait work, 
and they have double the field covering power of the old type of 
portrait lens, while the F/4.5 Tessars and the Е/5.6 Homocentrics 
are suitable as all-round lenses for portraits, studio groups, and all 
out-of-doors work. 

Certain of the Tessar lenses, e.g., II. b F/6.3, and Series III. 
and V. F/6.3 and F/8 of the Homocentric type, are so perfectly 
achromatised that the different coloured images coincide, and are 
as nearly as possible identical in size, and equal in definition, so 
that they are excellently suited for the colour work which has now 
become so popular. 

Application should be made to Ross and Co. for a copy of this 
catalogue, where all prices and descriptions will be found. 


A PROFESSORSHIP OF PHOTOGRAPHY ESTABLISHED IN GERMANY. 


HE Technical High School of Dresden has decided to found 
T a Chair for Photography, and its occupant is to be distin- 
guished with the title professor. Photography has always been 
more or less recognised in the various scientific departments of 
German universities, and much care and attention has been given 
to the perfecting of instruments for astronomy, medical and physi- 
cal research, but this is the first occasion on which it has been 
raised to the dignity of a professorship, and there is every reason to 
believe that the example will be followed in other centres of learn- 
ing. The object of this professorship is not only to encourage and 
promote the development of scientific photographic instruments, but 
to train men for the various industrial branches of the profession. 

Dresden has long been recognised as the centre of photographic 
activity in Germany. Besides a considerable army of enthusiastic 
professional and amateur photographers it possesses one of the 
largest photographic manufactories in the country. Of 
equal importance is the number of industrial institutes for the 
production of photographic pictures and the various art produc- 
tions produced by means of photography, which branches have 
always been especially tostered in Dresden. These have not been 
without their influence on the scientific and the artistic world, and 
the introduction of the picture postcard, of which very large num- 
bers are manufactured in Dresden, has added to its importance. 


Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society’s 
Exhibition.—The society holds its 1908 exhibition 
from March 7 to March 14. Mr. A. Horsley 
Hinton will act as judge. There are seven 
open classes:—(1) Landscape, Seascape, and River 
Scenery, (2) Portraiture, Figure Studies, and Animals, 
(3) Architecture, (4) Flowers, Fruit, and Still Life, 
(s) Lantern Slides, (6) Stereoscopic Slides, (7) 
Colour Photography (prints or transparencies). 
Instead of the usual plaque or medal, the first award 
in each class will be an antique style solid bronze 
casket, measuring 7 by 334 by 3 inches, ornamented 
with blue enamel bosses, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. The casket is lined inside with cedar wood. 
Bronze medals and diplomas will besides be placed 
at the disposal of the judge in each class. The 
diploma takes the form of a carbon print of the 
society’s plaque on a plate-sunk mount measuring 20 
by 14 inches. The inclusion of a class for colour 
воста рр has already been received with gratifica- 
tion by the numerous workers in the several pro- 
cesses. The novelty and usefulness of the casket wi! 
no doubt meet with the approbation of and attract 
many exhibitors. A postcard addressed to Mr. Lewis 
Ough, F.C.S., Fernleigh, St. James’ Road, Leices- 
ter, will bring a prospectus and full particulars. 


In all these departments and in special studios fitted out for the 
purpose, a large number of men are kept constant'y emp'oyed work- 
ing out improvements for cameras and in chemical research and 
experiments for perfecting those materials directly used in the. 
taking of photographs. For a long time the growing necessity has 
been felt for a suitable centre under the direction of a man, or 
staff, who is a specialist in chemistry, physics, machine and fittings 
technique, and who thoroughly understands these in their connec- 
tion to applied photography. His duties will be to direct these 
experiments and researches along lines likely to lead to the best 
results, and to introduce system. It is in response to this demand 
that the Technical High School of Dresden has broken with tra li- 
tion and established the Chair for Photography. 

One of the leading spirits in this movement is Professor Krone, 
whose valuable work for photography has been so widely recog- 
nised that he is now looked upon as the greatest authority on photo- 
graphic matters in Germany. He is now about to retire from his 
official position, and the introduction of this department for prac- 
tical photography under a scientific leader is looked upon as a fitting 
climax to his long and distinguished career. We are promised 


further particulars concerning this interesting departure about the 
time of the opening of the forthcoming Dresden International Ex- 
hibition of Photography. 
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LFORD Photographic Society will hold an exhibition in the Town Hall, llford, on February 26 and 27. 


IN PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUBLAND. 
ILFORD EXHIBITION. 
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If there is 


one place more than any other in the world where a photographic society should be a big success, it is Ilford, the very 
name of which immediately suggests photographic activity and industry, and we are glad to learn that the society in 
this eastern outpost of greater London is progressing steadily and with such promise that it has been decided to hold the 


exhibition announced above. 
liford, and must be returned to him by February 18. 


Entry forms may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. E. H. Eales, 53, Coventry Road, 


There are open classes for prints and lantern slides, and silver and bronze plaques will be awarded, the judges being 


Messrs. H. T. Holding and H. W. Bennett. 


Pictures must reach Ilford Town Hall by February 25. 


If desired, exhibits 


will be forwarded free of charge to the South London, Stratford, G.E.R., or Cripplegate Exhibitions, without additional 


charge. 


HE Batley and District Photographic Society is a progressive 

organisation, and has a good programme of lectures arranged 
up to the end of March, including, amongst others, Mr. S. E. 
Bottomley, F.R.P.S., who opened the New Year with a lecture on 
the “Recent Advances in Photography.” Mr. Bottomley is the 
. Principal at the Leeds Institute School of Photography, a well- 
known writer on current photographic topics, and a dabbler in 
experimental photography, who has made some successes. 
“ Bromide Enlarging,” by Mr. H. Crossley; “ Ozobrome,” by 
Mr. W. Н. Womersley; and “ Carbon," by Mr. John H. Gash, are 
only a few of the good things in store. 


Lantern lectures principally hold the field in the syllabus of the 
Sheffield Photographic Society for the current session. One of 
these subjects, however, ‘‘ The Sheffield Parish Church," is sure 
to stimulate local interest in record work, and which is down in 
the name of Mr. James К. Wigfull, A.R.I.B.A. The principal 
feature of the Sheffield arrangements for March is the annual exhi- 
bition, to be held in the Montgomery Hall, and a further and 
fuller account will appear in these notes shortly. 


The Armley and Wortley Society have not quite so strong a 
syllabus for the latter half of the session, probably caused by 
absence of lantern lectures. Trade demonstrations appear to 
dominate the list, and the members will no doubt receive plenty 
of excellent instruction at the hands of the representatives of 
“ Tabloid Products,” “ Goerz Lenses," and “ Carbograph" by the 
Rotary firm. 


The Halifax Camera Club run weekly meetings up to the end of 
March, and will include Mr. E. Seymour on “Flower Photo- 
graphy ” and Mr. J. Marston, who is going to show the members 
the pleasures of “Camping”? (summer, 1907, barred). The com. 
mittee are looking forward to an interesting exhibition of members' 
work, which is to be open to the public (and THE А. P. repre- 
sentative) from April. g to тт free of charge (always a big success 
in Yorkshire). The work of members, past and present, will be 
accepted, and as no awards are given, the competitive element is 
entirelv absent, and everyone exhibits purely as an acknowledgment 
of the benefit he has received from the club. Members of the 
committee will be constantly present during the period the exhibi- 
tion is open, to show visitors round, and the society thus derives 
considerable benefit by the way of advertisement and new members. 


NOTES FROM 


YORKSHIRE. 


The Wakefield Society, remembering the success of last year’s 
exhibition, have arranged another for the current month, and the 
secretary, Mr. John H. Leadbeater, is hard at work on the arrange- 
ments. A personal visit will be made to this exhibition and a re- 
port thereon will appear in due course. 


The Hebden Bridge Photographic Society have, I am glad to 
announce, got over their difficulty in persuading a member to accept 
the position of hon. secretary. Mr. Robert Law, one of the most 
energetic members of the society, has taken up the position, and 
now everyone in Hebden Bridge is happy again. His address is 
29, Melbourne Street, Hebden Bridge, and he is anxious to intro- 
duce new members. 


The Birstall Photographic Society, Otley Camera Club, D:ws- 
bury Photographic, Scarborough, and Guiseley Socieies have for- 
warded me their particulars for the ensuing session, and which I 
shall notice in subsequent notes. 


The members of the Rodley and Farsley Society are responding 
to the secretary's call for help in recording photographically Cal- 
verley Old Church, and Mr. Crossley informs me the work is 
rapidly approaching completion. This energetic society also runs 
an excellent members’ exhibition in conjunction with its annual 
conversazione, and the arrangements for January 28 are well in 
hand. On several occasions I have had the pleasure of visiting 
this exhibition, and again look forward to the privilege. 


The Leeds Camera Club has the best half of its winter svllabus to 
come on, and perhaps the more important item, the annual exhibi- 
tion of members’ work, which will be open to the general public 
on February 25 and 26. Last year a good, show of work was sub- 
mitted, when no awards were made. This year’s exhibition should, 
however, be far in advance, as it will be stimulated by the award- 
ing of four bronze plaques for the four best pictures exhibited 
and two silver medals for the best lantern slides. Mr. F. Rust, a 
past president of the club, set the ball roliing for the New Year on 
Wednesday, the 8th inst., when he opened the session with his 
unique demonstration of “ Enlarged Negatives.” Mr. Rust’s method 
of making an enlarged negative is on quite original lines, and has 
been very favourably received wherever he expounds the system. 


— €44—— —— 


Polytechnic, Regent Street.—The awards made at the exhibi- 
tion of colour photography, held at the Polytechnic, are as 
follows :—Autochrome portraits: silver medal, W. L. Bourke, 
Maidenhead; bronze, К. Hunt, Wealdstone.  Autochromes, 
other subjects: silver medal, W. E. Gray, Bayswater; bronze, 
F. Kilburn, Leeds. Prints: silver medal, Henry J. Comley ; 
bronze, Samuel Mauners, London, W. 


Philip G. Hunt's Pictorial Postcard Printing.—We have re- 
ceived from Philip G. Hunt, of 34, Paternoster Row, E.C., samples 
of his different printing media for pictorial postcards, comprising 


‘real photographs toned glossy, collotvpe, hand-coloured, chromo, and 


chromo-vernis varieties. These samples are of a high order of 
merit, and quite different in quality and value to some of the post- 
cards of commerce. Photographers’ own negatives can be printed 
in any of these styles at a small cost; for example, take the 
chromo style, odd subjects can be printed at 28s. 6d. per 1,000, 
twelve subjects at 27s. 6d. 1,000 (1,000 of each). Judging by the 
samples of work sent we have no hesitation in recommending the 
work of this firm to our postcard enthusiasts. They should write 
to Mr. Hunt for a specimen sheet and price list of the different 
styles. 
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Negative from a Negative. 


I have a valuable negative, and wish to make a duplicate 
in case of accidents. Please give a brief outline and say if 
a lantern plate is suitable. A. B. (Calcutta). 


The usual plan is to make a very strong positive by contact, 
and then use that for the purpose of making the second negative. 
A lantern plate will be suitable, and will give you a good dense 
image with less trouble than an ordinary bromide plate. Put 
the negative in a printing frame with the lantern plate in con- 
tact (film to film), and replace the back of the frame. Expose 
for about 1 second (more or less, according to conditions) at a 
distance of 4 or 5 feet from an ordinary fishtail gas burner, and 
develop the positive as deeply as you would develop a negative. 
When fixed, washed, and dried, you can use the positive in a 
similar way, and make the negative by contact from it. The 
principal thing to ensure success is to be sure and develop the 
positive deeply enough, and not stop development as soon as 
you get something that looks “ pretty.” Remember it is not a 
lantern slide that vou want, but a good positive for making a 
second negative. 


Negative from Positive by Contact. 


How can I obtain a negative from a positive without using 
a camera? HANKO. 


A contact print from a positive will result in a negative, with- 
out the interposition of a camera at any stage. If it is a glass 
positive, you will simply put it in a printing frame (film up- 
wards) and place a sensitised plate (film downwards) in contact 
therewith. Close the printing frame and expose for one second 
at a distance of six feet from a No. § Bray burner; the develop- 
ment will be precisely the same as in treating a negative made 
in the camera. If it is a print, it may be dealt with in a similar 
way, but it will, of course, be necessary to support it upon a 
sheet of plain glass in order to secure proper contact with the 
plate upon which the negative is to be made. The exposure, 
being through paper, must necessarily be considerably longer 
than in the case of glass. 


Old Hypo Baths for Silver-Plating. 


How can I use the silver in an old fixing bath for plating 
copper articles? BURNET. 


No special treatment of the bath is necessary; all you need 
do is to see that the copper is perfectly clean and bright (and of 
course quite fr»e from grease), and there will be no difficulty 
in the matter. The article must be immersed in the old fixing 
bath for about twenty-four hours, and must then be removed, 
rinsed, and polished with chamois leather. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the richer the hypo bath is in silver, so much 
the quicker and better will the silvering be accomplished. Brass 
is also capable of being silvered in this way. 


Waterproofing Camera Cases, Etc. | 
Сап уоп tell me of a simple waterproofing solution fo 
canvas articles, such as a camera case? Also, if possible, 
that may be applied to an old coat for turning rain? Not 
an offensive smelling preparation, please. B. W. W. 


Anowas @ Corre epondente | 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xix.) and addressed to the Editor. 
* The Ama:eur Photographer.” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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questions or prints MUST 


The following simple method is quite inoffensive, and may be 
used for most fabrics. Make the two following solutions : — 


Common alum ........cc ccc cccccccccccccccccccceeccscvcces 6 lb. 
B.--Raln water iu sone ves dere мо EE eases 350 oz. 
Acetate of lead eno RR Ur Gana 2 1b. 


For use, mix three parts of A with one part of B. "This causes a 
precipitate of sulphate of lead; it sinks to the bottom of the 
vessel, and allows of a solution of sulphate of alumina to form, 
and which remains in a state of solution. Decant the super- 
natant liquid, and soak in it for fifteen or twenty minutes the 
cloth to be waterproofed ; take it out and wring it dry with your 
hands, hang it in the shade to dry. The cloth thus prepared will 
be as waterproof as a piece of rubber sheeting, and will still be 
quite porous, and possess the ventilation which ordinary mackin- 
toshes lack. 


Iron Citrate Developer. 


Formula for iron citrate developer, to use with negative 
paper. This developer is advised in preference to the ferrous 
oxalate, as it is not necessary to use the clearing bath. It 
is sold in a dry form, but I should like to prepare it myself. 
T. A. K. 


You will find it more satisfactory to buy that offered by the 
firm you name. Abney says, in his ‘Instruction in Photo- 
graphy” (post free 3s. 10d.), ‘‘ Ferrous citrate may be purchased 
and dissolved in a saturated solution of ammonium citrate, add- 
ing citric acid if required to give a clear picture." His formula 
for a ferrous-citro-oxalate developer is as follows:— 


Potassium citrate (neutral) .............................. 100 gr 
Ferrous OX ala е наа tuere e eke 22 وو‎ 
YN dte: SG EREDAR o I Oz. 


Dissolve the potassium citrate in a flask with the water by the 
aid of heat, and, when nearly boiling, add the oxalate. Remove 
from the heat, and cork the flask to prevent access of air. 
When dissolved, cool the flask by flowing it with cold water. 


+++ 


Union Jack Club.— А series of ten picture postcards illustrating 
the rooms and offices of the Union Jack Club, and executed in ex- 
cellent style by Signs, Ltd., of 66, Borough Road, S.E., are on 
sale, and can be obtained from Major Gascoigne, the controller of 
the Union Jack Club. The kitchen, library, entrance hall, billiard 
room, dining room, foundation stones, the outside elevation, a 
typical bedroom, the writing room and the lounge, are all repre- 
sented, and we cannot imagine a better series for use of those in- 
terested or to be interested in the club. 


Terme of Subscription for ‘The Amateur Photographer," 
sent post free on date of publication. f 


United Kingdom | Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 15s. 


6 6s. 6d. Уз " 138. 


Postal Union 
Canada 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & ViNEY, Lp. 


FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT, entitled “UNION NOTES,” will be found at the end of 
this week’s issue, facing Advertisement page xx. 
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. SIX FORTNIGHTLY . 
WINTER COMPETITIONS. 


PRINTS MOUNTED—ANY SUBJECT, ANY SIZE, ANY PROCESS. 


TWO CLASSES in each Competition. 


CLASS A.—BEGINNERS who have never taKen a prize or certificate 
in any Photographic Competition. 


CLASS B.—Those who have been successful in obtaining Certificate or 
Third Prize. 


The Rules as to Prizes won apply to Competitions instituted by a Society, a Magazine or Journal, or a Business Firm. 


Cash Prizes of £I. O. 0. will be awarded іп Both Classes every fortnight, commencing February 3rd, 
Б for the best photograph sent in for competition, and further, EVERY COMPETITOR will be "ЭЕ 
awarded a NUMBER OF MARKS according to the merit of h's or her photograph, and these same 
marks will be totalled together, and the highest aggregate z7 each class will at the end of the three months (February 3 to 
April 13) be awarded further cash prizes, 4,12 being divided equally between the two classes, making 6 additional prizes, 


Ist, £3; 2nd, £2; зга, £1. 


N.B. е” For the encouragement of those who in the earlier competitions only receive а "au N.B. 
CONSOLATION small number of marks and sce no chance of winning one of the final aggregate marks ALL STAND A 
prizes, we shall give 6 additional prizes of 10/- each for those competitors whose prints 
PRIZES, during the three months give the most evidence of improvement and progress. CHANCE. 


A competitor is not allowed to take more than one fortnightly prize, but is still eligible to compete for the final 
or aggregate prize. 


. No one competitor may enter more than 3 prints in any one competition. 


The winners and marks awarded will be published in the alternate numbers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, to 
those containing the entry forms. 


First entry form, January 28; competition closes at noon February 3; Result published February 11. Second 
entry form, February 4; competition closes at noon February 17; Result published February 25th ; and so on until the 
sixth competition, which closes April 13. 


The winning prints will be reproduced in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER as soon after the closing of the 
Competitions as possible. 


All unsuccessful prints will be returned if stamps are sent for postage. 


Time and date of closing will in each case be strictly adhered fo. Prints must be accompanied by 
Entry Form 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


Practical Lessons for Beginners. Lesson Оп Walls in Particular. With Illustra-  Supplement— 


155: Self-Portraits and Focussing. By tions. By Crompton Taylor. Union Notes: 
the Editor. On Atmosphere. With Illustration. By Yorkshire Photographic Union. 
Practical Retouching for Amateurs. F. M. Sutcliffe. Northumberland and Durham Federa- 
Chapter 2. Illustrated. By А. F. Market Day. With Photographs. By W. tion. 
|. Hirschfeld. H. Nithsdale. Illustration: Departure of the “ Maure- 
Photography with Reason. (6) Hypo  Complexions. By F. M. S. tania," by W. Coats, jun. 
Eliminators; Intensification and Reduc- Sulphide Toning of Bromide Prints. Lancashire and Cheshire Union. 
tion. By T. Thorne Baker, F.C.5. Part2. By Henry W. Bennett. In Photographic Clubland. 


Tips for Tyros: Winter Sport Photo- Bromide Printing from Unsuitably Hard Notes from Yorkshire. 
graphy. Negatives. By H. T. Munkman. The Cinematograph Simply Described. 
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ORE eleven 
M years the ad- 
vantages of com- 
bination or federation 
amongst photographic 
societies were first urged 
in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, and all such unions 
have been since consistently supported therein. There 
are now five such bodies in the provinces, besides the 
Affiliation of photographic societies emanating from the 
Royal Photographic Society. We propose to devote 
special space to the announcements and reports of 
doings of these unions. | 
This week we present our readers with the first 
Special Supplement devoted to the Federation of Photo- 
graphic Societies. It is necessarily taken up largely 
with historical matters. In future issues, week by 
week, more space will be given to announcements of 
meetings and current reports. | 
The existing unions are the Yorkshire Photographic 


than 


ago 


THE YORKSHIRE PHOTOGRAPHIC UNION. 


The Yorkshire Photographic Union, 
Some established in 1899, has in the eight years of 
aa ся its active life rendered tremendous service 
ieti ing its constitution, 

Federation. (9 the societies forming i 


particularly in the provision of a first-class 
syllabus of lectures and demonstrations. The constitution of 
the Union is entirely different in principle to the Affiliation 
of societies in connection with the Royal Photographic 
Society, inasmuch as the affiliated society of the latter body 
is attached, whilst in the Yorkshire Photographic Union, 
cach individual society is a component part of the whole. 
It is important to remember this difference, because occa- 
sionally one hears that certain societies are taking a greater 
proportion of lectures out of the list than they are contribut- 
ing to it, and bricfly, they are fully entitled to do so, pro- 
viding they pay their subscription promptly, because they 
are simply taking their own, and are not subject to the dic- 
tation or control of a parent body. Further, it is only right 
and logical that the larger and stronger societies should 
supply a greater number of lecturers than the society situate 
in a small town or village, because it is obvious that the big 
society has only the same number of dates to provide for in 
its year's syllabus as its little brother. It is the society who 


BEING NOTICES AND REPORTS 
OF THE DOINGS OF 


PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETIES. г z zz 


“UNION IS STRENGTH.” 


INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. 


FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT TO THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 
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NOTE 


THE 


Union, the Northumberland and Durham Federation, 
the Scottish Photographic Federation, the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Union, and the Midland Federation. This 
week we give a brief retrospect of the oldest of 
these. 

The original germ of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union may perhaps be fairly traced back to the 
exhibition of pictorial photography held at Bradford in 
November, 1898, when, in addition to the general in- 
vitation class, the Yorkshire section at once demon- 
strated what good work was being done scattered 
throughout the broad county, and how desirable had 
organisation become. 

Also we give an account of one of the youngest, the 
Lancashire and Cheshire, whilst we are glad to be able 
to reproduce the winning print in the Northumberland 
and Durham Federation’s Competition. The limits of 
space will permit no more, and so similar introductory 
notices of the other associations must be postponed until 


next week. 
From OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


contributes мо lectures, although taking its usual number 
from the list, that will, sooner or later, have to be put under 
the screw, and remember the society itself will be the only 


loser. 
Сү 
= 
The Amongst the many advantages of mem- 
Lecture bership with the Union, social and prac- 
List tical, there is none more important to the 


secretary of a federated society than the 
ready prepared lecture list sent out by the Premier of the 
Union, Mr. Ezra Clough, early in summer. Sometimes the 
writer wonders how many sleepless nights the secretary of 
a non-associated society passes during the period he has the 
winter syllabus of his society in contemplation. With the 
secretary of the associated society all is different, because, as 


„in the case of the 1907-8 session, he had the choice of ninety- 


three lectures, all voluntarily given by some fifty lecturers, 
and I find, on referring to the Year Book, each one of these 
gentlemen has promised to give lectures to three, and in 
some cases up to eight societies, whilst the year end will 
probably disclose the fact that ten or twelve lectures will be 
the total given by more than one gentleman. 
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The above observations lead one to a 

с real difficulty which exists amongst сапу 
of the societies in the Yorkshire Union, ап 

pesca чш no doubt will also exist in other Unions, 

gn i.e., obtaining and keeping an efficient and 
live secretary. Time after time Mr. Clough, the Union's 
secretary, has to record that another change has been made 
in such and such a society. This everlasting want of finality 
is not only deplorable, but is distinctly to the detriment of 
a society. 

The prosperity and success of a society, or otherwise, en- 
tirely depend on its executive officers and the secretary in 
particular, who should not constantly be changed. A change 
in secretary is a change in policy, and if frequently occurring 
provides for no continuity of any policy, good, bad, or in- 
different. 

In some societies the whole of the work is left to the 
secretary, occasionally with little thanks, and sooner or later 
he grows tired of keeping a tight rein. How much better 
it would be if individual members would imagine and finally 
realise that the success of his society depended on himself, 
and act accordingly. Every individual member can do some- 
thing, and even committees might reasonably take a greater 
share of the actual work of organisation, each member ac- 
cepting some specific duty and, more to the point, doing it. 


A à 


Why does 


Federations are a boon and a blessing to 


A EF photographic societies, no matter where 
Federations formed, but there is one rock to be avoided 


when preliminary action is being taken for 
the forming of a new Union, and that is, its geographical 
position as affecting the group of societies to be taken in. 
The experience and success of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union abundantly proves that the efficiency of a federation 
. depends largely on the fact that the subscribing societies are 
not too far apart from each other. Especially important is 
this point, because it must be remembered that the lecturers 
are mostly busy business men, who devote their leisure 
evenings to the work of lecturing, and consequently must 
be able to comfortably reach home, by rail or other means, 
the same evening. Further, the incidental expenses, i.e., 
railway fares, cabs, etc., are kept within reasonable limits, 
and are not a bugbear to the society treasurer. 


O © 


An Associated Society of Federations for 
Great pius is the watchword of the 
writer, and which sooner or later must 
кр come; the sooner the better, as it would 

provide a ready means of an interchange 
of advantages on the guid pro quo principle. It has been 
long felt that there is room for a first-class exhibition to 
travel throughout the Unions, each in turn being respon- 
sible for the organisation, but of this subject I shall have 
more to say in a future issue. Again, why should not two 
Unions so closely allied as the Yorkshire and the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Unions arrange an inter-excursion, the invita- 
tion being the call of Yorkshire one year and Lancashire the 
next ? 

At the annual meeting of the Yorkshire Union at Batley 
in 1906, and again at Sheffield in 1907, Mr. F. Atkinson, the 
president, advocated the constitution of a National Federa- 
tion of Unions, having primarily for its object :— 

(a) The promotion of photographic exhibitions. 

(b) A collection of the best pictorial photography, for the 
purpose of loaning to societies. 

(c) The preservation of national and ancient landmarks. 


An Associated 
Society of 
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(d) For friendly and social intercourse, and, above all, to 
cultivate and strengthen the artistic taste in photography. 


U g 


Not only has Yorkshire realised to the full 
extent the benefits of federation, but is pre- 
pared to assist, and in the recent additions 
has assisted very materially in the forma- 


Mr. Clough 


as 
Propagandist. 


tion of new Unions. When I say Yorkshire, I mean 
more particularly the business secretary, Mr. Clough, 
who is prepared to lecture in Yorkshire, and pro- 


bably any other shire if nicely approached, for propagandist 
purposes, on “ The Federation of Photographic Societies for 
Purposes of United Effort and Mutual Help." Districts 
not yet covered (London and the South generally appear to 
be very backward) should lose no time in taking steps to 
form Unions, and the promoters cannot do better than enlist 
the extremelv valuable services of Mr. Clough straight off. 
For the information of Southern friends, his address is 10, 
Farcliffe Road, Bradford. 


ШЕ 


І regret to announce that the Union has 
lost the membership of the Redcar Photo- 
graphic Society and the Crossgates Camera 
Club, who have resigned through lack of interest by the 
members. On the other hand, I have pleasure in reporting 
progress by the addition of the Broomfield Photographic 
Society (Golcar) and the Spen Valley Photographic Society 


(Cleckheaton). 
OD д 


A meeting of the delegates of the York- 
shire Union may shortly be expected to deal 
with the question of the annual meeting 
and the annual excursion. These two prin- 
cipal events of the year are subject to the invitation of any 
society, therefore the societies who are wishful to emulate 
the successes of the Hull and Sheffield societies of last year 
must bestir themselves, and be ready with the invitations. 
It is essential, however, for a numerical success, that the 
excursion be to some popular resort easily accessible by train 
and not too costly. Already a very pleasant outing for the 
annual excursion is foreshadowed, but for the present I have 
not permission to name the place. 
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New 
Societies. 


Y.P.U. Annual 
Meeting and 
Excursion. 


The Jury of Selection have now completed 
gr vs their work of selecting from the slides sub- 
Section. mitted the circulating set of lantern 


slides, and the secretary, Mr. W. Н. 
Houghton, informs me they are ready for going round the 
societies. I hope shortly to give some further details con- 
cerning their constitution. 
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Notes on The Leeds Photographic Society closes 
Clubland. another year of success and progression 

to-day, and at the annual meeting this 
evening there is, I regret to say, a possibility of change in 
the executive officers of the society. I trust, however, that 
both the president, Mr. T. W. Thornton, and the secretary, 
Mr. J. Fielding, can be prevailed upon to continue their good 
work in the positions named. I have not the slightest doubt 
that there are other competent gentlemen capable of accept- 
ing these important offices and fulfilling them with dignity 
and success, but even these gentlemen will, I think, echo 
my cry of a “ no change ” policy. 


^ 
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We shall welcome any criticism and do our best to adopt any suggestion which will make this “ Federation 
Supplement” useful, and to that end we cordially invite correspondence. 
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DEPARTURE OF THE "MAURETANIA" FROM THE TYNE. 


FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT TO THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


By WM. COATS, Jr. 


Awarded prize in the Northumberland and Durham Federation Competition. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM FEDERATION COMPETITION. 


HAVE not found it easy to determine to which print to give 

the prize, but have given preference to that by W. Coats, 
jun., as I feel that in L. A. Loades' “ The Docks, Ostend,” the 
clouds are a little forced.* I have, however, awarded equally 
high marks to Easten Lees * To Wait an Answer," and Harry 
Lindoe's '* The Deserted Mill." 

Taking the collection of prints as a whole, I am somewhat 
surprised at their high average merit. 

Tynemouth Society.—I think G. R. Henderson's “ Bernicia " is 
a little darker than was necessary, and the right shoulder seems 
somewhat contracted and out of drawing. В. Redford's “ Space" 
ıs a capital cloud rendering, but seems a little contracted to lett 
and right. W. S. Corder's “In a Norwegian Farmyard” has 
most excellent quality. 

Blaydon Society.—W. A. Bagnall has a well-chosen woodland 
scene, but the high lights, especially the sky, are a little harsh. 
The quality of “From Lonely Pastures” and °“ Bindweed " 15 
excellent. 

Morpeth Club.—Harry Dixon's “River Mists” is a pleasing 
and delicate production, but I think the strong piece of fore- 
ground is rather distracting. The high light falling on the floor 
in Pearson Parker's “ Flood of Glory " lacks the texture of stonc 
and is perhaps a little too light. 

Blyth Club.—4A. D. Miller has an effective study of Meadow- 


° The certificate awarded to the Tynemouth Photographic Societv for the 
best collective entry will b» reproduced next week together with Mr. L. A. 
Loades’ charming picture, “The Docks, Ostend,” which ran Mr. Wm. 
Coat's “ Mauretania” so close for the prize. 


sweet. M. W. French has pleasingly rendered a little subject 
entitled “ The Foot of the Hill," though there is perhaps a slignt 
want of tone in the sky. 

Dudley and District. —‘ A City Highway," by W. Wainwright, 
cleverly renders the mirk and mystery of a busy river, though I 
think there should be a little more life in the water. ‘‘A Tyne 
Ferry Boat," by George Bell, is rather flat and lacks tone. E. 1. 
Robson's “The Hand of Мап” has many points which make it 
excellent, but there is a rather obtrusive house on the right- 
hand side, which possibly it was obligatory to include. 
Smoke, steam, and atmosphere are all well conveved. 

Jarrow Society. —Wm. Newson has a figure study of beautiful 
quality, though the hands are a little wanting in ‘‘ drawing," and 
are indistinct. In Wm. Maughan's ' Orrington-on-Tyne" the 
cloud has not been made to accurately fit the landscape. 


Hartlepools Society.—F. Appleyard has a remarkably fine print 
entitled “Ironing Day," though it inevitably suggests Keighley's 
famous picture of the same title as being the inspiration. J. J. 
Rutherford's * Evening Calm” is pleasing, but the sky and water 
in middle distance are too similar in character, and appear to be 
on the same plane. А. W. Stevenson's “ An Old Hand” is pro- 
bably a little under-exposed. Тһе fingers and the man's face 
seem to lack depth and are wanting in detail. " In the Harbour, 
by J. G. Gale, 1s fairly well selected ; but I should have omitted 
the obtrusive black structure on the left-hand side and have 
lowered the tone of the sky above it. А. B. lor-ley's '' Old 
Cronies" is a little obscure, and lacks concentration of 
composition. yi, „Новаку тух) | O 


FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT TO THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


THE LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE UNION. 


HIS Union was brought into existence in 1905, the 
charter of constitution being signed at Manchester, in 
the rooms of the Manchester. Amateur. Photographic 

Society, on November 4, by Dr. Thurstan Holland, F.R.P.5. 
One or two previous attempts to federate the societies had 
met with little support, and we think this was from the 
fact that they were proposed by one or other of the lead- 
ing societies for the benefit of the smaller and weaker bodies, 
and from the fact that these latter did not display the interest 
that was expected, the attempt at federation dropped; the 
larger societies had nothing whatever to gain by such a 
federation, and when thev found for whom it was intended 
did not rise to the occasion. It is not surprising that 
they let the matter drop. Then the Affiliation from the 
Royal Photographic Society tried to form local centres, and 
this met the same fate; no doubt the societies fecling same 
as most country members do at the present time, that all 
the benefit is derived by London members, and the great 
bodv of country members get little or nothing for the 21s. 
subscription; but this, however, is not the case with the 
affiliated societies, they do get great benefits, at least the 
smaller socicties do, but there is the drawback that it is run 
by a London committee, and the provincial societies have no 
sav in the management. Of course all can send a man up 
if they like, but that is not often practicable. 

Now, after a lapse of several years, it is left to that irre- 
pressible secretary of the Everton Camera Club, Mr. W. 
Tansley, to bring the matter forward again. After a moun- 
tain of hard work, he placed himself in touch with all the 
societies of Lancashire and Cheshire, and after two or three 
meetings of representatives, held in Liverpool and Man- 
chester, the constitution was founded on what, we think, 
are sound lines. Mr. Tansley has undoubtedly earned. the 
gratitude of the secretaries of the societies in the Union; he 
has stuck to the work with untiring energy, and brought 
together a grand set of working officials, who for the past 
two vears have given a vast amount of time to the scheme, 
and brought into it a knowledge of organisation gained bv 
running the best societies in the country on successful 
lines. 

In the first year over cighty lecturers with upwards of 200 
lectures were placed at the disposal of the societies, and 
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From Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


many of the lecturers have been very hard worked, and per- 
haps none more so than Dr. Thurstan Holland, its first 
president, who has landed home at midnight very often three 
or four nights a week after Union lecturing. It is perhaps 
very nice for the societies to always pick out the leading 
lecturer, but we would give one word of advice—do not over- 
do it. Many of the minor societies ask for three or four of 
the very best men during the winter season, and then get 
perhaps twelve to thirty for an audience. This is not fair, 
and they should be content with, sav one big gun in the vear, 
and several of the lesser known lecturers, who are often- 
times quite as able to give good practical instruction. 

The Union have secured several boxes of slides contributed 
by various societies, and also a Union box of slides made up 
of slides selected by the Jury of Selection from those sent in 
for the purpose. The Union folio of selected prints, so ably 
got together for the past two vears by Dr. A. T. Lakin (who 
has now resigned in favour of Mr. Frankland, of Barrow) is 
a model of what such folios should be. Dr. Lakin has put 
іп a great deal of hard work for the folio section, which is 
quite a travelling exhibition. 

The delegates display a keen interest in the work of the 
Union when they meet, and there is one thing we are glad 
to find, and that is perfect harmony and good fellowship, and 
we hope that this will long continue. The officials are not 
dead-heads, they put in attendances at every meeting called; 
most, in fact, never missed a meeting. | 

The officials of the Union elected for the ensuing year are 
as follows :— President, Rev. Н. W. Dick. Past president 
and life member of Council, C. Thurstan Holland, M.R.C.5.. 
F.R.P.S. Vice-presidents, T. Lee-Syms, Е.К.Р.5.; С. F. 
Inston, F.R.P.S.; S. L. Coulthurst; Dr. A. T. Lakin: 
W. J. Pearce, M.S.A. Secretary and treasurer, William 


Tanslev. Print portfolio, J. Frankland, of Barrow. Lantern 
slides, J. Hudson, of Nelson. Jury of selection, Dr. Hol- 
land, Dr. Lakin, Messrs. Coulthurst, Inston, Lee-Svms, 


Rev. H. W. Dick, and W. J. Pearce. 

A capital portrait of the new president, the Rev. H. W. 
Dick, appeared in our issue of December 17, 1907. 

We should not overlook the very excellent Red Book, with 
list of lectures, delegates, and all information, that the 
Union issue. 
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LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE UNION NOTES. 


К. W. TANSLEY, the cnergetic secretary, has issued his 

popular letter to Union secretaries, and draws attention to 
the fact that there are now forty-eight societies federated. I 
hear that Mr. Tansley has resigned the post of hon. secretary 
to the Everton Camera Club that he has held so long. Mr. 
Tanslev does this that he may devote more time to the duties 
of the Union; what will be the loss of the club will be the 
Union's gain. The society will, however, retain him as their 
president. 


PS п 


Опе of the most attractive and up-to-date lectures in the new 
handbook of the Union will be * Colour Photography," by Mr. 
F. W. Parrott. Those who know Mr. Parrott know fully well 
that he is no novice at all problems concerning colour photo- 
graphy. It is nothing new to him, in the same ways as it is to 
those who have gained all their experience by the purchase and 
development of a dozen plates for the newest method of colour 
photography. Oh, no! Mr. Parrott dates a little further back in 
his researches. He also has the rare gift of being a teacher in 
the highest sense of the word, and a lecture and demonstration 
by Mr. Parrott is always convincing. 

I hear that the St. Helens Society will have a class for Lanca- 
shire and Union members’ work. I have not yet particulars to 
hand, but a card to Mr. J. Glover, 14, Ormskirk Street, St. 
Helens, Lancashire, will bring particulars. Dr. A. T. Lakin and 
Mr. James Shaw will act as judges. A special prize will also be 
offered for the best photograph in natural colours. 

- —— jim 

Those societies of the Union who desire a good practical 
lecture on “Flower Photography” should invite Mr. A. W. 
Cooper, of Preston, to come over and visit them. Mr. Cooper is 
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practical to the core in every respect. Mr. Cooper advocates that 
whatever flower be photographed, it should not be shown larger 
than in nature; if so, it gives a false character to it. One of 
Mr. Cooper's favourite flowers is the wild rose, and he advocates 
that it be gathered in the bud state and placed indoors to 
open, and then at once photographed. He also advocates 
that in flower studies one colour and class of flower should only 
be treated in one picture, rather than a mixed up mass. In light- 
ing the subject, it should be remembered that a strong side light 
gives roundness to the flowers; and in developing the nega- 
tives Mr. Cooper uses a weak developer to bring out all detail, 
and then follows with a much stronger one to build up printing 
density. i: 


Blackburn and district have reason to be thankful to the L. and 
C. Union, and especially so to its late president, C. Thurstan Hol 
land, F.R.P.S., of Liverpool. At the Blackburn Camera Club the 
genial doctor appeared in person, to deliver his now ever-popular 
lecture on “Swiss Scenery,” and at the meeting of the Blackburn 
and District Photographic Societv, held the same evening, the slides 
of the Union were shown, and these were accompanied by an 
excellent criticism written by Dr. Holland. 


ور 
Nelson Exhibition is on the то, and will be specially reported‏ 
in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. Please note that Classes $‏ 
and 6 are reserved for members of the Lancashire and Cheshire‏ 
Union. Class 5 is for pictorial prints, the entrance fee for this‏ 
class being 6d. per picture. Class 6 is for lantern slides, with an‏ 
entry fee of rs, per set. Solid silver vases are to be awarded by‏ 
Messrs. C. F. Inston and T. Lee Svms. Entry forms are to be in‏ 


the hands of Mr. H. H. Beetham, 98, Brunswick Street, Nelson, by 
January 20. 
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NOTES AND 


YNEMOUTH Photographic Society hold 

their fourth photographic exhibition from 

February 5 to 8, and as entries close January 

24, little time is left for those intending to 

compete. The hon. sec., from whom entry 

form and all particulars may be obtained, ts 
Mr. Jos. R. Johnston, 29, Drummond ‘Terrace, North 
Shields. There is a federation class, three members’ 
classes, including one for novices, and two open classes; 
for these latter silver vases will be placed at the disposal 
of the judge, Mr. Alex. Keighley. Exhibits to be 
delivered to 102, Bedford Street, North Shields, by 
February 3. 

e a & 

The Index to the volume of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER ending December 31 (vol. xlvi.) is now ready. 
It will be sent free to readers on receipt of twopence to 
cover cost of postage and packing. 

е e & 

Mr. F. Martin-Duncan, who is so well-known for his 
photomicrographic and Natural History cinematograph 
work, has now joined Messrs. B. J. Edwards and Co. 
as the head of the cinematograph film stock department. 

э & P 

Those who interest themselves in Autochromes and 
other colour transparencies must realise that some 
mechanical method of viewing them is most desirable; 
if this method should also combine the advantages of the 
stereoscope, it would approach the ideal. Jules 
Richard has recently obtained Autochrome plates which 
fit his Verascope camera, and some excellent examples 
of Autochrome stereoscopic transparencies are on view 
at 32a, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly. At present the 
plates have to be cut and arranged to overcome the 
reversal, but in March a simple accessory for attach- 
ment to the stereoscope will be ready, which will reverse 
the image, and overcome the only drawback. When 
this is complete, and the stereoscopic Autochromes can 
be viewed in M. Richard’s ingenious '' Taxiphote,’’ a 
magazine stereoscope in w hich the transparencies are 
changed automatically by the pressure of a lever, the 
inspection of Autochromes will be a pleasure. One 
would imagine that the magnification of the starch 
grains would make them noticeable; this, however, is 
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not the case, for although the placing of the grains 
makes little coloured patterns in the sky of the positive, 
these patterns do not attract attention unless they are 
especially looked for. Autochromes are now made to 
fit the Verascope Richard, and can be obtained čom- 
mercially. Those interested in the process might well 
try their hand at making these stereoscopic trans- 
parencies. 
ф eso 

Nalure comments on the uses of colour photography 
in reproducing rock sections with natural effect, and in 
recording microscopic appearances, the examples 
specially referred to having been produced by the Sanger 
Shepherd process, a method we have had with us for 
some ycars as a working and successful process. 

o & & 

A worker and experimenter who discovers a new and 
improved method which he believes to be of industrial 
value ordinarily has a trying time, and in spite of occa- 
sional and brilliant exceptions, it 1s probably true that 
as an average thing the inventor profits less by exploit- 
ing his invention than would have been the case if he 
had steadily plodded along the well-beaten paths; 
indeed, it appears to be established by statistics that the 
average returns to patentees will not even cover the 
official fees of the Patent Ollice. Again, in the case of 
inventions, and especially photographic inventions, it 1s 
often by no means easy to justly apportion merit or 
degree of invention among those concerned, this being 
evidenced by expensive litigation and procedure in con- 
nection with agar-agar in conjunction with starch, also 
phosphates in printing paper; but if we may judge by 
news from Paris, the artificial production of diamonds 
offers the widest available field for misunderstandings 
and recrimination. Every student of chemistry knows 
of several methods by which ordinarv forms of carbon 
can be transformed into true diamonds; but artificial 
diamonds tend very much to smallness, indeed so much 
so that production under commercially profitable condi- 
tions 1s an extremely doubtful matter; vet there is an 
alluring possibility of success by working on a large 
scale. In the reports of the Paris case it is said that 
some sixtv thousand pounds were advanced to an 
inventor for working a method. May we give capitalists 
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a hint? Sixty thousand pounds put into the hands of a 
small group of well-known scientific men, to confer and 
co-operate in the development and extension of known 
methods of diamond-making, would be likely to yield 
better results than a similar amount in the hands of any 
one inventor. As a matter of fact, the production of 
large crystals of carbon appears to be chiefly a question 
of the mass of the solvent or menstruum, which by the 
by is ordinarily fused iron. 
e © & 

To him of good eyesight, whether natural or good by 
reason of the introduction of a suitable magnifying 
device, photography affords the most notable means of 
concentration, in the sense of including much in small 
space and weight, and of this one may see many illustra- 
tions, which do not go so far towards concentration 
as was the case at the siege of Paris, nearly forty 
years ago, where a pigeon would carry a photographic 
reproduction of messages amounting in the aggregate 
to about as many words as are contained in Shake- 
speare. Every-day illustrations of photographic 
portability are the card-size reproductions of a page of 
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The,iLittle : «то 
_ Autochrome 
Galleries. 


Although a trip to New York and back can be done inside 
ten days, even the glowing accounts and the highly-coloured 
word-pictures by Mr. Alfred Stieglitz of the superlative attain- 
ments of the photo-secession Autochromes which were to be 
seen at the Little Galleries did not tempt me to run across 
and take a look at them. Judging from some reproductions 
in tri-colour printed in this month's Century Magazine, I have 
not lost much by my decision to “stay at home a tatering." А 
picture of a green globe and a shock-headed man who is 
apparently in the act of concealing a copy of Camera Work 
must make the brilliant and imperious photographic “ Mahdi ” 
whom it represents doubt the impeccability of Mr. Steichen's 
impressions. Nor is the latter's portrait of Mrs. Kasebier 
faultless, as witness the obviously creased background and the 
enlarged elbow. 


A Message via Mars. 

One of the curiosities of scientific life is the considerable pro- 
portion of scientists, particularly those who are not less than 
fifty years of age, whose theoretical no less than practical ac- 
quaintance with the broad facts of photographic procedure is 
little more than nil. This is to some extent shown by even so 
distinguished an investigator as Professor Lowell, who, although 
astronomical research depends in our days so greatly upon 
photography, has—if one may judge him by his article in the 
Century Magazine on the photographs of Mars—not that sure 
and certain conception of modern photography that is to be 
expected of him. For instance, for him to say that ordinary 
photographs are secured solely by means of the violet and blue 
rays is strange when we remember the vivid colours recorded 
on Autochrome plates. Again, that the best modern lenses 
give overlapping colour images is another curious assertion, 
while his insinuation that yellow-sensitive plates and screens 
are extraordinary is not less peculiar. 


Mr. Mcintosh Mudie. 

News must be scarce with two contemporaries when they 
have space to spare for giving currency to a suggestion to turn 
the R.P.S. library into a book-post circulating club, so that 
members in the provinces should enjoy the * opportunity of 
studying some of the rarer photographic books." It is not less 
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music, and the reduced map or chart, while another 
illustration which we noticed in a London shop a few 
days ago is '' England in a nutshell," a walnut shell 
hinged with ribbons, and when opened, a roll one inch 
long and one-third of an inch in diameter is disclosed; 
this, when unrolled, shows forty-five well-selected and 
excellent views of about postage stamp size, apparently 
reductions from postcards, as the label bears the address 
of Samuels' Postcard Depót, 974, Regent Street. 
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Newspaper headings and poster lincs in reference to 
the lamentable crush on a stone stairway at Barnsley 
introduce the cinematograph quite gratuitously. The 
cinematograph, like so many modern developments of 
technics, has its special dangers, which are now well 
understood, so that competence and care may entirely 
alienate them. The Barnsley tragedy had nothing to do 
with the cinematograph as such, but was merely the 
result of allowing an uncontrolled crowd of children to 
block the stone stairway, which, from the accounts, 
appears to have been narrow (seven feet wide), tortuous, 
and not brilliantly lighted. 


sagely suggested that this “ might form a source of revenue to 
the society." If there were the slightest chance that the R.P.S. 
council would embark upon anything of an original and experi- 
mental character, one might tremble for the safety of the “ rarer 
photographic books." As it is, this ingenious proposal for the 
impairment of the most complete and valuable photographic 
library in the world is bound to be shelved sine die, for the 
council has already got more than its hands full of matters 
which press for settlement. 


Sight not Seeing. 


I sometimes wonder how it is that hardly any amateurs are 
met with at the Royal Academy lectures upon art. That there 
are some exceptions is mainly due to the fact that they are, 
Or were, artists or art students first and photographers after- 
wards. Sir Hubert Herkomer’s address on “ Sight and Seeing " 
seemed to me specially one which photographers should have 
heard, for it was so full of matter incitive of thought and 
action. Thus he said "all our senses are untrustworthy.” In 
view of what is known as impressionistic photography, it is well 
to note that Sir Hubert’s portrait of Wagner was put on to 
canvas by means of what he terms “a mental image," produced 
by a kind of composite photograph impressed on the tablets of 
his memory—an achievement which the dry plate is incapable 
of, as Mr. Walter Wynans, the millionaire, once demonstrated 
to me when I was photographing, in his company, some of his 
champion trotters. А particular exposure had missed fire, on 
which he remarked that after all the pen was mightier than 
the camera in that it could picture the past, and he then and 
there drew a graphic representation of the particular incident 
which my camera had failed to catch. 


The Shape of a Song. 


One of the latest new things in photographic achievement is 
the recording of vocal sounds, which—if one may credit Mr. 
Frederic Lees—has already been applied in Paris to the 
teaching of singing and elocution. By means of diagrammatic 
vibrations photographed at the rate of over 2,500 per second, the 
inventor of the process, Dr. Marage, is able to obtain 
graphic representations of musical notes, so that it is possible 
to keep records of the progress made by students, which can be 
consulted by the head of the institution, by parents, and, not 
least valuable, by the pupil himself, who can see and study the 
faults which he may commit in the course of his vocalisation. 
An obvious extension of this discovery is to apply it to the 
identification of criminals and others as a supplement to the 
thumb-mark system. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIXTH LESSON. ; 


VIGNETTED PORTRAITS. 


ORE self-portraits have come to hand, but I want more yet. 

When I first asked my readers to set about taking their own 
portraits, and, on December 31, tried to tell them how to do it, 
I gave February 14 as the date by which they were to be sent in, 
so there are still three weeks; and, as an additional induce- 
ment, I now offer a prize of half a guinea for the best, and ss. 
for the second best which I receive, including those already to 
hand, and after this week I shall not reproduce any more until 
the close of the competition. In awarding 
these little cash prizes, due considera-  , 
tion will be paid to the trimming, and 
if it be a vignette, then the manner in 
which the vignetting is done will be taken 
into account. 

Did you notice what I said last week 
about vignetting and the importance of 
a light background? another point is, 
that to get a good sof? vignette, printing 
must be done in very weak light, the 
printing being consequently slow. 

This week I reproduce two more 
vignetted portraits, sent in by a reader, 
and the chief and perhaps only fault is | 
the suddenness with which the dark 
background changes into the white border. | 
This is just what a vignette should not | 
do. The gradual shading away should 
be such that it is impossible to say where | 
the dark ends and the light begins; ' 
the white margin, the white of the paper | 
over which the portrait is printed, should,  ' 
in an almost imperceptible manner, 
darken around the head just enough to  , 
produce a touch of shade, as it were, be- 
hind it, whilst the lower part of the bust 
should fade and dissolve away in the most 
delicate manner possible. | 

Now these two conditions can only be 
accomplished by, in the first place, using 
a light background, and in the second 
place by printing very slowly. Go into 
the professional photographer's printing 
room, where perhaps scores or hundreds | | 
of portraits are being printed, and very likely you will notice a 
considerable number of the printing frames covered with one or 
two or more thicknesses of tissue-paper. These are the vignettes, 
and the tissue-paper is superimposed in order to retard the print- 
ing. Think for a moment, and you will understand why this ts. 
No matter of what kind it is, the stronger the light the more 
distinct and sharp are the shadows cast. 

How strange the shadows seemed when first the electric light 
was used in the streets and railway stations! The light being more 
intense than gas, cast those sharp, harsh shadows everywhere. Try 
the experiment of holding any object between the window, or a 
lamp, and a sheet of white paper. The nearer you approach the 


Fig. 


light—that is, the stronger the light—the sharper the shadow ; 
and, remember, it is but the shadow of the card, or whatever 
form of “ vignetting shape" you use, which protects the margin 
of the paper from the light action, and so produces the vignette, 
and so the more feeble the light, the softer will be the edge of 
the shadow, and the softer and more gradual the vignette. But 
there is another contributory condition, namely, the distance 
between the vignette shape—that is, the edge cf the opening— 
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І. Fig. 2. 


and the surface on which the shadow falls—that is, the printing 
paper. The nearer any object 1s to a sheet of paper, the sharper 
as well as the darker is its shadow; hence the vignette should 
certainly be outside the printing frame, temporarily attached to 
it with drawing pins, to prevent it from shifting when the pro- 
gress of the print is inspected. Moreover, the further the open- 
ing 1s from the printing paper, the smaller must that opening be, 
because the light has greater opportunity of spreading. 

These, then, are the conditions for the making of a satisfactory 
vignette: a light background to the original, a weak or slow 
printing light, and the vignetting card not too close to the 
negative. I have here used the term vignetting card, because 
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HOPE every reader of “ The Amateur Photographer " last week read and duly considered the list of NEW COMPETITIONS 

| announced on page 48. There are two classes — A, for BEGINNERS who have never taken a prize or certificate; B, for those 

who have at some time won a third prize or certificate. CASH PRIZES every fortnight, and further cash prizes at the end of 
three months for those who are accorded the highest number of marks, and possible CONSOLATION prizes in cash for those who 
feel they are out of it. 

Any subject, any size, any process. 

First Eotry Form and full particulas NEXT WEEK. First competition closes FEBRUARY 3; result published February 11. 

If you cannot wait until next week, and did not see the announcement last week, send 3d. in stamps for a copy of “ The Amateur 
Photographer," January 14. 


No. 2 of FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT, entitied “UNION NOTES,” will be found at the end.of 
this week's issue, facing Advertisement page xx. 
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perhaps a card with a suitable opening made in it is the most 
serviceable article for the purpose. In a card of medium thick- 
ness, cut a small hole, in such a position that when card and 
negative are held in contact and looked through, the hole falls 
on the head of the subject. A few cuts along the edge of this 
hole, radiating starwise from the centre, then the edge of the 
opening can be slightly bent upwards, and thus creating a 
greater distance between the card and the print, still further 
soften the edge of the shadow; ‘but this bending up of the edge 
will make the hole bigger, which hence should in the first place 
be cut smaller to allow for it. Many printers place round the edge 
of the opening a fringe of fluffed-out cotton-wool, the shadow of 
which will not, of course, be so keen as that of a cardboard 
edge; but it is not so easy to repeat exactly the effect obtained 
with cotton-wool, should a number of copies be required, because 
of its liability to shift. 
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Art after Technique.— Lantern slide 
making, when you come to think of it, 
is, like other photography, divided into 
two classes: the artistic and the —— well, I suppose 1 had 
better call it the practical. Just as in paper printing, ycu 
must be able to make a straight print before you have any 
right to try to make a controlled pictorial one, so in slide 
making, you can't be '' artistic " before you know the ropes 
of being technical, as it were. I have had shown to me a 
veiled, toggy sort of slide, and been invited to admire its 
beauty, and have strongly suspected its producer of a total 
inability to turn out a clear-glass-highlights one; and I have 
seen veiled slides which immediately convinced me that the 
producer was a technician of the highest rank. 


“Unclean! Unclean!” — There is a quality in the 
skilfully-made artistic slide which °“ places ” it at once in the 
aristocratic class where it belongs; and there is a no less 
definite quality in the pseudo-artistic slide, which owes its 
alleged °“ beauties " to sheer muddling, damning it imme- 
diately. To start with, the hall-mark of any good slide is 
supremely cleanliness. The good veiled atmospheric slide 
is as clean as the good glittering-glass technical slide. But 
the bad veiled slide almost invariably betrays itself by messi- 
messes: pinholes and the like. Flaws which would never 
show on paper are painfully prominent in a slide. Even 
when the slide is held in the hand, they are visible; on the 
screen, of course, they shout at you, thanks to their cruel 
magnification. 


Unchangeable Spots.— You will always find that the pun- 
dits of the lantern world rate cleanliness, in its various mani- 
festations, very high. Moreover, cleanliness, such as that I 
speak of, must begin from the very beginning: it must 
begin in the camera where the original negative is taken, 
may, it must begin when the negative plate is being put into 
the dark slide. The negative can’t change his spots any 
more than our old friend the leopard. You don’t change 
them by reversing them into a positive, or, at any rate, the 
change is not a bit to their advantage. It is true that nega- 
tives can be ‘‘ spotted " (in the other sense) by the skilful 
wielder of retouching pencil or brush; but the spotting-out 
of blemishes, which is effective when you intend to print on a 
rough-surfaced paper isn’t good enough for the meticulous 
detail-rendering of a lantern slide. 


The Anti-Dustman.--The ideal negative for slide-printing 
has no spots of any kind: it is as flawless in its own way as 
the slide is intended to be. And that means care—extreme 
and loving care in the dark-room, in the field, and in the 
washer and drving-room. You should have vour slide in 
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But why make vignettes at all? They are rather senseless 
If one is making a portrait with pencil or brush, one puts in 
the head and shoulders, or as much as one wants, and /eazes out 
the rest, because one has done all that is needed. Ви! in a 
photograph evervthing is first put in, and the vignette business 
is merely taking it out again. Still, I suppose there will always 
be someone making vignettes, and in some cases they may have 
their uses. With the two selt-portraits we reproduce, their author 
writes of them :—“ They were taken in my garden. І placed a 
newspaper on the chair I intended sitting on, focussed it, and 
then removed it. Sitting down, I released a home-made, simple 
shutter bv pulling a piece of cottcn, which ran through eyes made 
of copper wire fixed on the camera and tripod. The camera was 
a quarter-plate Instantograph, the plate an Ilford Empress, and 
the prints are on Carbon Velox.” 


A. II. H. 
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your mind's eve from the very preliminaries : that's the fact. 
Admittedly, we should always be careful to avoid dust, 
scratches, and so forth; but such carefulness as the con- 
scientious slide-maker practices is a loftier virtue than the 
mere print-maker need usually bother himself to dream 
about. Similarly, in printing the slide, dust on negative and 
on positive must be fought against, with the weapon of one 
of the well-known dusters, which take the form of velvet 
glued on a handle. They are not altogether to my fancy, 
these same dusters; but in slide work I know nothing to 
replace them quite satisfactorily. When out of use the 
duster should be kept wrapped in tissue paper and in a box; 
not laid open on the shelf, to get dirty; or the remedy will 
be worse than the disease. 


Slide Composition.—But in other wavs, as well as in 
combating dust, the slide-enthusiast must prepare his cam- 
paign while in the field with his camera. He must constantlv 
remember, if he is using a quarter-plate or larger, that his 
lantern plate will not include the whole picture which he sees 
on the focussing screen. (Unless, of course, he makes his 
slides by reduction.) Pencil lines should be ruled on his 
ground-glass, outlining very clearly the limits of the lantern 
plate: 34 by 33 inches. Not only so, but the picture he is 
composing should come comfortably within that measure- 
ment: partly because a portion of the slide is obviously 
cut off by mere binding, and partly because the full square is 
rarely, if ever, a pleasing shape for a picture. The picture 
should be an oblong : upright or horizontal, as the case may 
be, but still an oblong. 


Finishing.— Messiness, of which I spoke earlier, is blatant 
also in the finishing of a second-rate slide. Its binders are 
not lying straight; one side overlaps more than the other, 
and is askew at that; the glue which has oozed out from 
underneath the binder has not been washed off the glass; 
the mask is not absolutely parallel with vertical or horizontal 
lines in the picture; and so on. Slide-making is, truth to 
tell, a handicraft as well as an art, far more than print- 
making will ever be until we compel everybody to mount 
and frame their prints as well as merely make them in the 
first instance. A badly bound slide may not show its faults 
when on the screen (though a badly masked one will, of 
course); but its nature will soon become apparent by its tat- 
tered and home-from-the-wars look after a few outings. 
'* Good work lasts ’’; and of no sort of work is this truer 
than of slide making. Straight binding cannot catch and 
fray itself in the lantern carrier as crooked binding does. 
The life of a slide finished in workmanlike manner is alwavs 
longer than that of the production of the sloven or of the 
unlucky individual whose fingers are all thumbs. 
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HOME PORTRAITURE—Full Figures by a Window. 


Bv FELIX 


RAYMER. 


A useful article on the portraiture of figures with an ordinary window as the source of illumination appears in our . 
American contemporary, the Camera, written by Mr. Felix Raymer, who has devoted much attention to “ at home" indoor 
portraiture. We here reproduce the article, believing that it will prove of use to those of our readers who have from time 
to time followed the advice given in the Editor's Elementary Lessons or contemplate taking part in the Self-Portraiture Com- 


petition announced a fortnight ago, and referred to again this week. 


OME time ago I conducted a series of articles 
upon home portraiture in The Camera, and 
have since that time had many questions asked 
me, and in many cases the questions took up 

matters not touched upon in the series. One which I con- 
sider of great benefit to the amateur, as well as one that 
will prove of special interest to all lovers of portrait work 
at home, is the making of full figures by a window and 
at the same time getting all the portrait qualities that 
can be had in the making of bust work. In the articles 
published some time ago on this subject we used several 
full-figure pictures, and told how to make them ; but, of 
course, there were many things that could not be taken 
up at that time that may be possible now. One is the 
matter of concentration and detail. Often I have had 
an amateur say to me he could not concentrate the light 
on the face of his subject without losing all the detail 
in the lower parts of the drapery, and especially when 
the subject was dressed in dark goods. Мапу old 
operators say the same thing, and will contend that it is 
due to the window being so small that the light will not 
cover the figure well enough to* bring out all parts. 
To offset this trouble the operator will open his window 
as wide as possible so as to admit all the light it will 
and then fail in one part of his work, and that is in 
concentration. On the other hand, he says if he closes 
off the window to get concentration he fails to get 
detail in the lower shadows, and particularly in the 
dress near the floor. This ts true if he does not know 
how to handle his light. I have before this given a 
method for curtailing the light, but I am going to do 
so again, for I am sure there are many late subscribers 
who have not read these directions. 

First I will say I have never seen a window that really 
needed the upper half curtained off, for as a rule if there 
is any trouble experienced by the operator in making 
a good negative it is from a lack of top light and not 
from having too much. So it is my rule to leave the 
top sash free from curtains. On all windows there is 
usually a shade, sometimes of green goods or perhaps 
of red. But the colour makes but little difference so 
long as it is of an opaque nature. This screen should 
be taken from the top of the window and fastencd at 
the bottom (see diagram), so that the curtain can be 
drawn upward instead of downward. This permits of 
the operator curtaining off the lower part of his light 
and leaving the upper part open. The reason for this 
is that in nature all light falls on the subject from above, 
and if we undertake to light our subjects with a light 
coming from below then the result is usually very 
unpleasant. Of course, if it is a fire-light scene or a 
candle-light picture where the source of light is shown 

in the picture the effect is just what is seen under such 
circumstances, and, of course, natural ; but in portrait 
work the source of light not being seen, we associate 
the lighting with nature, and in this case nature lights 
her subjects from above, and we, of course, expect to 
sec a natural result, ог a result in keeping with our 
ideas of nature based upon our education in this respect. 


There should be a pulley at the top of the window 
so the cord can be drawn through easily and fastened 
at any point, placing the curtain just where it is 
needed. : 

The higher the window is the farther from it the 
object should be posed. This is so the light can be 
made to fall on the face from the direction best suited 
to a combination of character and roundness. Readers 
who have followed me through this department will 
know I have placed considerable stress upon having 
the light fall on the face from the right direction, and 
that I claim the right direction to be an angle of about 
45 degrees. So bear in mind the height of your window 
makes a big difference in the posing of the subject. 

If full lengths are to be made, the subject should be 
placed so that all shadows take a downward course at 
an angle of about 45 
degrees, and to get 
this result the opera- 
tor should first place 
the subject outward 
from one edge of the 
window, the same 
distance that the 
window measures in 
height. If the win- 
dow is, say, ten fect 
high from the lower 
ledge, the subject 
should be out in the 
room about ten fcet. 
This is simply a 
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starting point, how- SS 
ever, for more is to © 
follow if good full а. S 
lengths are to be AT LECT N 
had. After placing 


the subject, have her face away from the light, as 
though looking out in the room, and the operator should 
then take his station at the side of the window and have 
the subject begin to turn her face back toward the light 
very slowly, and where she reaches the point where the 
shadow from the nose and the shadow on the edge of 
the cheek almost come together have her hold the posi- 
tion for a few minutes so the operator can study the 
lighting. Now notice carefully just here. The two 
shadows should just barely be separated, for everything 
hangs on this position. After this point is reached the 
operator should examine the shadow from the nose very 
carefully, and if it runs out on the shadow cheek in a 
horizontal direction, it shows too much sidelight. This 
will be the case if the lower ledge of the window is below 
the subject's head, as is the rule with windows in 
homes. Now, the curtain comes into the game. It 
being on the lower ledge of the window, all the operator 
has to do is to draw it slowly upward until he sces the 
shadow from the nose gradually going downward, and 
he should draw it up until the shadow just does touch 
the corner of the mouth. Next the operator should 
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look to the light side of the subject’s face. If there is 
a decided shadow shown in the centre of her cheek on 
that side it shows she is too far up to the centre of the 
light. Just here it is rather hard to make myself under- 
stood, so I ask the reader to go over this carefully. 
Refer to the diagram when in doubt, and it will aid 
in understanding better. If the subject is placed so 
there is some backlight falling on her face, it, of course, 
throws a shadow ahead of it, and if the cheek-bones are 
somewhat prominent they will throw a shadow in the 
centre of the cheek, making her look several years older 
than actually is so ; therefore, she should be placed so 
all of the hght that falls on her head should fall from 
the front. Now look into the drapery, and especially 
into the parts near the floor. If the texture of the goods 
can be seen, there is plenty of detail. If it cannot be 
seen, of course it cannot be gotten. There is no use 
exposing a plate on anything that cannot be clearly 
seen, for what is not there cannot be made to appear 
in the negative. If there is no detail in the darkest 
parts of the drapery, a side reflector of white goods 
must be used to throw a little light into the dark parts. 
If this does not bring out the detail as much as desired, 
the upper sash of the window will have to be covered 
with a white cloth so the light on the face is much 
softer and toned down, so it comes into better harmony 
with the dark parts. The principle here is the same as 
in photographing a room in which there are windows. 
If the corners of the room show no detail and a white 
curtain is drawn over the windows the detail will come 
out in the corners, by reason of the fact that the 
windows are brought down in intensity of hght until 
they harmonise with the corners ; the same in getting 
detail in the dark parts of the drapery. Now comes the 
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great bugbear of all operators, amateur and professional 
alike, and that is exposure. Just stop and think for a 
moment. After having arranged the lighting as 
described, what are you going to expose for? Will 
you expose for the lightest parts or will you expose for 
the darkest parts? If for the former, what becomes of 
the latter? If for the latter, what becomes of the 
former? Well, the situation is this: The sole 
object we had in getting detail in the deepest shadows 
was to show it in the finished print, and if we now 
undertime the plate for these shadows we undo all we 
have done in the lighting, and no detail is the result. 
Therefore, we must time for the parts we want to show 
and remember it takes longer time to get the shadows 
than it does the high lights. When the exposure is 
made for the shadows, then we must forget all about 
the shadows, for from that time on our attention must 
be devoted to developing for the high lights. Now, 
suppose we developed for the shadows, the result would 
be the negative would be over-developed, and we would 
again have a harsh effect, due to the high lights building 
up on top of each other until we could not tell one from 
the other. But if we stop developing as soon as the 
highest light is done, every part of that negative will 
fall into its place. Some seem to think if they stop 
when the highest light is done the shadows will be under- 
developed. Not so, for we timed the plate long enough 
to make those shadows come into their place with the 
high lights. Now, here is where the amateur has his 
greatest trouble in making full figures by the window, 
and I have, at the risk of being tiresome, placed the 
matter before the rcader in as detailed a manner as 
possible, for if he is to make succesful full figures he 
must get detail in all parts of his plate. 
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Leek Photographic Society.—The above society held their 
annual print competition on January 2, the judge being Mr. 
Harold Baker, of' Birmingham. Some really good work was 
submitted by the various members in oil, gum, and bromide 
processes. Mr. Baker placed the first six prints as follows : — 
*'The Land of the Snow" (oil), by H. A. Blades; * Winter" 
(bromide), by Н. A. Blades; “Топ” (bromide), by J. C. 
Miller; "Steering" (bromide), by J. C. Miller; “Ramshaw 
Rocks? (bromide), by Е. Bradley; “A Moorland Road" 
(bromide), by W. Hill. We congratulate Mr. Blades on winning 
the society's challenge medal, which he is entitled to hold for 
twelve months. 


Nottingham Camera Club.—The annual exhibition will be 
held from March 18 to 21.  lnstead of the usual medals or 
plaques, the executive will place at the disposal of the judge, 
Mr. Furley Lewis, twenty handsome electro-plated rose-bowls 
specially made for the occasion. There will be six open 
classes, including one for colour work. Pictures from Birming- 
ham and Ilkeston exhibitions will be forwarded to Sheffield and 
from thence to Nottingham free of cost, which will mean a 
considerable saving to exhibitors from a distance. Applications 
for entry forms and particulars should be addressed to Mr. 
G. R. Cranch, 14, St. Jude's Avenue, Nottingham. 


Glasgow Photographic Art Circle.—The subject of gum and oil 
printing was dealt with by Mr. A. W. Hill, Shotts, at the last 
meeting of the Glasgow Art Circle. At the outset Mr. Hill said 
there was no printing process that had been so roundly 
denounced by ignorant critics as “gum.” In the early days 
some years ago the process was blamed for all the bad prints, 
whereas the authors were solely to blame. Gum or water- 
colour printing has now reached a stage when it may be con- 
sidered one of the two almost ideal printing processes. 
* Almost," because somewhere between the results to be ob- 
tained by water pigment and oil pigment lies the absolute 
ideal. The range of tones in both processes is somewhat short 
compared with platinotype or carbon. It has sometimes been 
objected to in gum and oil pictures that they resemble works 
in chalk or pastel, but this the lecturer thought a credit to 
photography and the worker who uses it as his tool. After a 
full description of oil and = bromoil printing and its. many 


imperfections, Mr. Hill stated that the latitude was so great 
that the imperfections can be tolerated and a print produced as 
closely approximating as possible to the wishes of the operator. 
А то by 8 print took an hour and a half to produce and а half- 
plate about twenty minutes. A comparison was made between 
oil and gum, and the lecturer concluded that he was still con- 
vinced he would produce his best picture in his favourite gum 
process. 


South Suburban Photographic Society.—Lecturing to a crowded 
meeting of the society on January 8, Mr. A. H. Blake, the well- 
known pictorialist, expressed surprise that London was so much 
neglected by photographers in search of subjects. Though the 
picturesque relics of the past were fast disappearing, he said, 
there were still many objects of interest left, and not a few sub- 
jects for pictorial treatment. Amongst the slides that illustrated 
his lecture were quite a number of both; but perhaps the most 
successful were the sunlight effects obtained in the leafy squares 
of London and the reflections secured upon London's river. 
The president (Mr. F. J. Mortimer) endorsed the lecturer’s 
recommendation to members, and alluded to Mr. Blake’s own 
pictures as fine examples of the pictorial possibilities of London. 
At the close the secretary (Mr. J. Nixon, of Ingleside Grove, 
Blackheath) invited members to co-operate in photographing 
the many interesting spots which were to be found in their own 
neighbourhood. Mr. E. W. Andrew was a most efficient 
lanternist. 


Ozobrome, Ld., are about to make a special department for 
producing carbon enlargements by the Ozobrome process. As 
no transparency or enlarged negative are required, the cost to 
the public will be 40 per cent. cheaper than the prices which 
ordinarily prevail by the old carbon method. 


We have received the list of classes and awards for the Alderley 
Edge Arts and Crafts Exhibition, which takes place in March. 
There is in the local section a class for photography, open only 
to beginners—that is, those who have never won a first prize in 
any photographic competition. There are eight subjects with 
cash prizes of ss. and 2s. 6d. for each. The hon. secretaries are 
Mrs. Carver, the Meadows, and Mr. S. A. Bennett, Burnside, 
Alderley Edge. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY WITH REASON. „ә | 


By T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S. 


A Series of Simple Articles which the less advanced reader will find practically useful. 


VII.—-INTENSIFICATION 


NE popular intensifier, which is prepared in 

One solution only, is made with uranium ; in 

this case the silver image reduces the uranium 

salt used, causing a precipitation upon it (the 
image) of the insoluble reduction product. The process 
also imparts a distinctly reddish-brown colour to the 
image, which renders it more impervious to light, and 
this undoubtedly assists in the result. 


The solution may be prepared as follows :— 


Uranium nitrate ........................... 16 gr. 
Potassium ferricyanide ................... 16 gr. 
Glacial acetic acid ........................ S drops 
bc. Ac 4 OZ. 


The negative must, of course, be thoroughly washed 
first of all. It is then placed in this solution, which 
contains the ferricyanide of uranium, and the brown 
ferrocyanide of uranium gradually deposits and builds 
up the image. The dish should be kept well rocked 
to ensure the evenness of action. 

During the intensification the film absorbs a good 
deal of chemical matter, and becomes strongly stained. 
This yellow staining must be removed afterwards, and 
should disappear in the final washing. But it is some- 
times difficult to quite get rid of, and as prolonged 
washing is liable to remove some of the intensification, 
a short soaking in a solution of five grains of ammonium 
sulphocyanide to the ounce of water may be given. The 
intensified negative should be well rinsed before and 
after this is done. 

Negatives intensified with uranium are of doubtful 
permanence, and where they are of any value the 
mercurial method is to be preferred. 

Owing to the great increase in vigour which may be 
obtained with chromium, this metal is becoming rather 
popular for intensifying purposes. The method is par- 
ticularly applicable to fairly correctly exposed, but in- 
sufficiently developed, negatives. 

The washed negative is first placed in a solution of :— 


Potassium bichromate .................. 40 gr. 
Hydrochloric acid ........................ 20 drops 
Water, жиш ууанык нано А он 4 OZ. 


It is left here until it has assumed a distinctly yellow 
appearance, after which it is well washed, and re- 
developed with metol-hydroquinone or an amidol and 
sodium sulphite developer ; this re-blackens any silver 
chloride formed in the ‘‘ bleaching "' process, whilst the 
deposit of a complex chromium oxide also invigorates 
the image. 

We have lastly to consider a method suitable for 


Continued. — REDUCTION, 


intensifying to advantage an under-exposed negative, 
which has been so forced in development that the high- 
lights are more or less impenetrable. It is first of all 
necessary to try to reduce these high-lights, as we 
obviously do not want to intensify them, but only the 
shadows and middle tones. An ammonium persul- 
phate reducer (q.s.) is therefore first applied, which 
readily attacks the high-lights, and after a thorough 
washing the negative may be intensified with mercury 
or chromium in the usual way. The weak parts of the 
negative thus receive preferential treatment, and the 
gradation in the negative is much improved. 

Negatives are sometimes too dense, owing to over- 
development, and sometimes universally fogged through 
over-exposure ; an over-exposed negative wants a slight 
reduction before it is intensified, in order to remove 
this fog, and to lessen if possible the amount of deposit 
in the shadows. 

A negative °‘ reducer ’’ must not be confounded with 
a chemical reducer ; the latter will deprive a substance 
of its oxygen or its halogen, whilst a negative reducer 
merely thins down or lessens the intensity of the image. 

One easy method of reduction consists in soaking 
the negative for a sufficient time in a solution of hypo, 
which contains a little ferricyanide of potassium ; the 
latter compound converts the silver of the image into 
a substance soluble in hypo, and consequently the image 
is automatically converted and dissolved, as long as 
the treatment is continued. An ordinary fixing solution 
containing four ounces of hypo to the pint may be used, 
and sufficient of a ten per cent. solution of potassium 
ferricyanide added to turn it a very pale lemon-yellow 
colour. The greater the amount of ferricyanide used 
the quicker will be the reduction, and therefore the less 
the control over the operation. The negative should be 
removed before it is reduced to the desired amount, and 
washed in running water or several changes ; during 
the first few moments of washing the action continues, 
since a certain amount of the reducer has been absorbed 
by the film, and will be active until its removal. 

The persulphate reducer already referred to has the 
peculiarity of attacking the high-lights first, and is 
therefore suitable for harsh and dense negatives. Ten 
grains of ammonium persulphate dissolved in each 
ounce of water is a suitable mixture, and the addition 
of a drop of sulphuric acid to the ounce helps the even- 
ness of action. The negative should be removed a 
short while before it is sufficiently reduced, for the 
reason already given, rinsed in a five per cent. solution 
of sodium sulphite, washed, and placed in an ordinary 
fixing bath for a couple of minutes ; this removes any 
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discoloration which may have been caused, and the 
negative is then finally well washed. 

The permanganate reducer deserves notice, as its 
action is fairly evenly distributed throughout the nega- 
tive, and hence it is useful for correctly exposed but 
over-developed negatives. Five grains of potassium 
permanganate are dissolved in twenty ounces of 
water, and twenty drops of strong sulphuric acid are 
added. 

There is a liability to brown stains with this reducer, 
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owing to the action of the silver image on the per- 
manganate, but the stains dissolve in a solution of :— 


Sodium sulphite ...................s sss. 5 drm. 
ORANG АСА ANSON ceo Ete 60 gr. 
МУ АГ. SODAS ЫЕ ЫА 4 Oz. 


Local intensification and reduction may be carried out 
by brush or other application, and the solutions тау 
be restricted to any portion of the image by the ad- 
mixture of a small amount of glycerin. 


— +t 


THE HAND CAMERA 


FOR PRESS ILLUSTRATION. 


A LECTURE BY MR. W. THOMAS. 
(SPECIALLY REPORTED FOR THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER.) 


LTHOUGH the London and Provincial Photographic 
A Association has of recent years been somewhat of a 

shadow of what it was in those palmy days when it 
was considered to be the leading centre for the diffusion of 
current practical photographic information, it from time to 
time exhibits some of its old vigour, as, for instance, when 
on Thursday, the oth inst., it was favoured with an address 
by Mr. W. Thomas upon the always fascinating possi- 
bilities of applying photography to the illustration of the 
magazines and newspapers. To make money by this means 
may not be every one’s ambition—although, considering that 
the Peerage does not disdain to go in for retail trading, there 
is in our days nothing infra dig. in even the highest in the 
land accepting cash for reproduction rights. But beyond 
the gaining of ‘“ filthy lucre " there is the glamour of being 
represented in the illustrated journals by means of one’s 
photographs, which cannot but be attractive to the bulk of 
amateurs. To such, Mr. Thomas mainly proffered his 
advice, founded, let it be said, upon several years’ experi- 
ence with the camera, directed to obtaining subjects which 
would find favour with editors. Of these he showed over 
a score of examples in the form of prints, together with their 
reproductions in various publications. Of these, two of the 
prints had, he said, been sold for £20. 

Mr. Thomas’s remarks were so apposite and useful that 
we should have liked to reproduce portions in extenso : the 
more so that they were mainly impromptu, and, ''like the 
snowfall on the river," if unrecorded, *''gone for ever.” 
But we must content ourselves with repeating a few of his 
wise counsels. Illustration photography assumes two dis- 
tinct forms, viz., daily press work and illustrative matter 
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suitable for magazine purposes. For the former the greatest 
desideratum was SPEED. Those who could not rush their 
snapshots from the passing event into the editorial room 
should, as an alternative, study the valuable art of '* intelli- 
gent anticipation. This consists in making more or less 
speculative photographs of persons, places and things which 
are likelv to be in demand by eventually acquiring a topical 
news value. Such prints, stored and titled, are kept ready 
for the right moment, when thev are fired off at editors, 
some of whom will be racking their memories to think of 
where or how they may get pictures relating to the great 
tragedy, mystery, storm, wreck, or whatever may be the 
particular sensation of the moment. As an example of what 
he referred to, he mentioned that on the shipwreck of the 
seven-masted American schooner off the Scillies becoming 
known, a friend of his, who had a number of rough sea 
photographs taken on this coast, sent copies to the illus- 
trated press, thus netting for reproduction fees over то. If 
by being speedy—or by intelligent anticipation—one can get 
a good and only picture of almost anything concerned with a 
great sensation, a big fee, or fees, may be looked for, pro- 
vided a business-like bargain is made. For the weekly, 
and still more for the monthly publications, what is perhaps 
most necessary is the artistic aptitude; with this should be 
combined some journalistic instinct and considerable skill 
in photographic technique. How valuable was the first 
qualification was evidenced by the instance of a set of prints 
of indifferent artistic merit which had been accepted and paid 
for, and then supplemented by another set of the same 
subject which told the same story in more zsthetically com- 
plete manner. 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


EW provincial photographic societies can boast a more 

prosperous state of affairs than that disclosed at the annual 
meeting of the Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society, 
held at the headquarters, the Oriental Café, Leicester, on Wednes- 
day, January 8, but a “damper” was cast on the proceedings by 
the sad announcement made from the chair by the retiring 
president, Mr. W. J. Coates, that since the last meeting of the 
society two members of the committee and well-known and popular 
photographic workers, Mr. E. Hawley and Mr. H. S. Mills, had 
passed away. ‘The news was received with deep regret, and the 
hon. secretary, Mr. Leake, was asked to forward letters of con- 
dolence to the relatives. The hon. secretary's report showed that 
during the year seventy-one new members were elected, giving a 
net gain of forty-one, and bringing the total membership to 226. 
Bearing in mind the continued growth of the society, “and the 
heavy claims which may have to be made upon its funds before 
very long," the committee had avoided spending money оп 
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Southampton Camera Club.— The twelfth annual meeting of 
the above society was held on January 6, Mr. G. T. Vivian pre- 
siding. The report and balance-sheet are most satisfactory, 
and the club is to be congratulated on its strong and flourishing 
condition, which reflects great credit on its management. The 
officers for the ensuing year were elected, and a vote of thanks 
to the retiring officials terminated the proceedings. 


apparatus which was not felt to be absolutely necessary, although 
ећсіепсу had not been overlooked. During the vear a library had 
been formed bv the societv, and it had joined the Midland Photo- 
graphic Federation. The balance-sheet of the last exhibition 
showed a profit of £40 16s. 8d., beating all previous records, and 
this, carried to general, raised the cash balance to £105 7s. 4d., 
and the total assets to Z136 16s. 1d. The report and balance-sheet 
were unanimouslv adopted, and the following officers were elected 
for the coming vear:—President, Mr. H. Wormleighton; vice- 
presidents, Messrs. W. J. Coates, A. Bailey, and W. T. Mason; 
treasurer, Mr. Lewis Ough; secretary, Mr. C. W. Leake; com- 
mittee, Messrs. W. E. Barton, O. W. Thomas (Coalville), H. L. 
Hopkins, R. E. Woolmer, D. G. Urquhart, A. How, H. Quilter, 
and H. Cross. Votes of thanks were accorded the retiring officers ; 
and Mr. Coates, ex-president, replving, attributed much of the 
success of the society to the spirit of comradeship which pre- 
vailed amongst all the members. 
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Bargains.—We have received from the photographic depart- 
ment of Messrs. Spiers and Pond, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C., a special sale list, in which the prices at which cameras, 
etc., are offered are described as “ridiculously low," but the 
5 ridiculous " side will hardly appear to the lucky purchaser who, 
early in the field, picks up some of the really remarkable bar- 
gains which the price list offers. The list will be sent post free 
on receipt of postcard. 
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A POINT OF VIEW. 


N THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for December 17 there 
| was reproduced a print which I entitled “* A Moorside 

Wood." I explained the circumstances under which it 
was taken, and asked for suggestions from my readers as 
to how the subject might have been differently treated so as 
to give more convincingly the actual conditions. As a result 
of that invitation I have received a vast 
number of communications, and from 
them I have selected a few which are, I 
think, the most directly instructive or 
suggestive. 

The circumstances under which the 
original picture was taken were briefly 
these. From a steep and almost inacces- 
sible incline, and at a distance of 200 to 
300 feet above the valley beneath, ! 
looked across to where, on the opposite 
side of the broad valley, other hills rose 
only just perceptible through a thick veil 
of mist. I should estimate the breadth 
of the valley at about three miles, per- 
haps rather less, and midway across, 
say at a mile or mile and a half, a 
narrow river wound its way like a silver 
streak in the dull grey of the mist- 
enfolded hills. 

Such was the scene, and clinging to 
the steep hillside as best I could, 1 made 
three exposures, but with the straight 
print from the best of these three before 
me, I ask myself, does it suggest the 
physical «conditions just described? 
might it not as well convey the idea of 
the edge of a wood on perfectly level 
ground, the silver streak of water being 
merely a rift in a cloudy sky? The sug- 
gestion contained in Mr. Griffin's letter, 
together with his alteration by skilfully 
adding branches to the top of the trees, 
an addition which might easily be made 
on a matt varnish backing of a trans- 
parencv, seems to me to deserve, to say 
the least of it, as much consideration as 


any. A. HORSLEY HINTON. 


THE VIEW FROM A 
HEIGHT. 
By ERNEST MARRIAGE. 


N Tue AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
the editor presented a view ('' А 
Moorside Wood "), showing a 

river in the bottom of a valley 
through a screen of trees. From a 
purely pictorial point of view, it 
seems to me that the river should 
be manifestly a river, and not be 
capable of explanation as a streak of 
cloud. The special effect that enters 
into a view seen from a height must 
appeal strongly to many. The 
picture does give some of the effect of looking down; 
there are the tops of the lower trees to enforce the slope, 
and if the river were converted into a cloud the land- 
scape would be falsified. The river, it seems to me, is 
hardly prominent enough for the part it should play in 
the composition, and perhaps it is rather insufhciently 
defined. 

The subject is one which is difficult to photograph— 

much more so than its converse, looking up to a height: 


LA FoRÉT DU: TRAIT. 
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tree tops or cloud forms will give some clue to the 
height of a mountain or tower, but increasing fore- 
ground does not give an idea of depths below. I have 
tried on several occasions to show the effect of look- 
ing downwards over space in photographs. My most 
successful effort in this direction is that reproduced on 
this page, ‘‘ La Forét du Trait.’’ This is a view on the 


By E. MARRIAGE. 


banks of the Seine, some height above it, and the 
ground falls away steeply though not precipitously at 
this point towards the river. The clear line of the river 
is here a distinct advantage. 

The other print, ‘* Wensleydale,” is an example 
without foreground trees, and was taken from a spur 
of hill overlooking the valley. The tops of the trees 
are visible in the print, showing that the camera was 
above them, but these will hardly/ Бе visible An 
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the reproduction. This subject was 
taken at a greater distance, and 
possibly on that account gives less 
the effect of looking down. 

In both cases a telephoto lens was 
used; the French view was made 
with a rapid portrait combination, 
whilst the Yorkshire dale was tele- 
photographed with a slower anas- 
tigmat lens but the same negative 
lens. Long-focus lenses seem best 
to suit the conditions, and the 
camera should allow the lens to be 
dropped below the centre of the plate 
if the attempt is made with ordinary 
lenses. I have tried a panoram 
camera held vertically; this does not 
give a sufficiently wide picture, 
whilst, of course, too much sky and 
foreground is included. It is 
possible that an enlargement of a 
selected portion of a panoram nega- 
tive might succeed, at any rate the 
part played by the foreground in the 
problem could be experimented upon by covering over 
the ends of the print. 

These photographs are not put forward as successes, 
they do not give anything like the full effect seen in 
nature, but may be interesting as showing attempts 
at the solution of a pictorial problem. 
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VIEW IN TORQUAY. By C. S. MASON. 
N.B.—Verticals and horizontals are marked. 


WENSLEYDALE. 
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“A MOORSIDE WOOD.” 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SiR,— The difficulty on which you ask suggestions is a 
common one, and fortunatelv, also, one which admits of 
easy solution. I have often heard it said that depth cannot 
be represented in a photograph. It is quite a mistaken idea. 
The average painter labours under this disability because he 
follows a fallacious rule—one which photographers (who 
should know better) have adopted. This rule is, that as one 
ascends, the horizon line takes a higher position in one's 


By C. S. MASON. 


AFTERNOON, EARLY APRIL. 


view. It does not: it remains central; for there is no 
obligation to hang one's head on leaving the plains. If a 
section of the earth's circumference, showing the eminence 
on which one is supposed to be situated, be drawn to scale, 
it will be seen that no appreciable alteration in the central 
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A MooRSIDE Моор. 


By C. SALTER. 


position of the horizon line is brought about by going to the 
top of the hill. I may save trouble by pointing out that a 
straight line will serve our purpose well enough as an out- 
line of as much of the curvature of the earth as can be seen. 

It must be remembered that, though it is quite legitimate 
to have the true horizon line above or below the centre of 
the picture, the person viewing it takes it as central, until 
the picture itself, by logical argument, informs him other- 
wise. If the picture presents no arguments to his mind— 
such as levels of roofs and walls—he remains uninstructed, 
and is quite right in taking a streak of light for sky, if 
above the centre of the picture, as is the case in ‘f A Moor- 
side Wood.” 

I enclose two pictures—out of a number I have—which 1 
believe indicate depth satisfactorily, owing to the fact that 
the true horizon line has been kept central. The river view 
would have been better for a more strict compliance with the 
rule.— Yours, etc., C. S. MASON. 


SIR,—As the idea of the picture is to afford a glimpse 
across a vallev, I think the best way to give effect to this 
conception is by masking the back of the negative with 
tissue paper, and producing the impression of a hill on the 
further side of the river by oiling the paper locally, the far 
bank of the river being first thrown into shade by local 
reduction. At the same time the vermiform twists of the 
stream toward the right hand could be regulated, also bv 
reduction. I have tried to indicate the result by the pencil 
shading on the enclosed print, and it appears to me to pro- 
duce the desired eífect, without being too obtrusive.— Yours, 
etc., CHAS. SALTER. 


SIR, — The foreground of your picture does not seem to me 
to convey the idea of a steep incline falling directly from the 
view-point, as represented by your ° ‘thumbnail " sketch. It 
looks more as though the ground falls slightly for about 
twenty or thirty feet, and then much more rapidly. It is 
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Bv H. GRIFFIN. 


A MOORSIDE Woop. 


difficult to understand, knowing the steepness of the slope, 
how this foreground was included in the photograph at all. 
The inclusion “of so much cert: ünly helps to destroy the idea 
of this steepness. Looking at your picture without know- 
ledge of the circumstances, one measures with the eye about 
five feet up the nearest tree, and imagines the horizon to be 
an inch or so below the white streak. From this it would 
be concluded that the streak is in the sky. The middle dis- 
tance also, which should guide the eye to the river and pin 
the white line to the ground, is lost in mist. The river is 
some three hundred feet below the view-point. The horizon 
must therefore be about one and a half inches from the top 
of your picture. Although no rule can be laid down as to 
the position that the horizon should occupy in a photograph, 
one and a half inches from the top is, in this case, I venture 
to suggest, rather high. It is with diffidence that I offer 
these "Suggestions, my experience being only very limited. 
Would the picture not give a better impression of looking 
down across a valley from a height if some of the fore- 
ground were excluded and more trees and sky included at 
the top? This would bring the horizon nearer to the centre 
of the print, thus making its position more apparent. 

I have enclosed your print re-trimmed as I suggest. After 
removing the foreground I found it necessary to cut away 
the black tree trunk on the left, as its base had been ex- 
cluded. I have also added a rather rough continuation of 
the trees at the top. I would venture to ask if you do not 
think that this re-trimming does not emphasise the idea 
which vou wish to convey. I also suggest that the picture 
while on the focussing screen might h: ive been ** trimmed ' 
in this way.— Yours, etc., "HAROLD-GRIFFIN, LUN, 
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BLIZZARD WEATHER. BY. WARD MUIR. 
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O the landscapist there are two kinds of snow: 
the cheery kind and the cheerless kind. In 
rendering a snow scene pictorially, then, the 
motif of our picture may be either (1) coldness 


and bleakness, or (2) brilliant lightness. On a dreary 
grey day of snow one is not impressed by the extra 
amount of light which is on the world, while on a sunny 
day one is dazzled, and the extra brightness is what 
impresses one most. At the outset, then, the “* impres- 
sionist ° who proposes to render a snow-covered scene 
has his plain choice before him: the choice between 
treating his theme as a '' sad ” one or as a “© pleasant "' 
one. 

Naturally, the actual weather conditions at the 
moment of exposure determine his choice. He does not 
sally forth to perpetrate melancholy effects on a day 
when brilliant sun is picking out every facet of what 
Emerson called '' the frolic architecture of the snow ”’ 
in glistening diamond-points, nor does he try sparkling 
effects on a day when the atmosphere is sombre. But 


CHEERY SNOW AND CHEERLESS Spo 


A NOTE FOR WOULD-BE IMPRESSIONISTS. 
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By 
WARD MUIR, 


whether in greyness or in whiteness, he must remember 
the great fact that snow has detail. An expanse of 
snow is more than mere whiteness. Painter-artists 
know it to be full of colour, and scientists agree in this. 
Now the only way to render colour by monochrome 
photography is in ‘‘tone.’’ Our expanse of snow, 
then, must have tone, must have gradation, if it is to be 
true. 

And this brings us to a technical difficulty. How can 
one render detail in snow and in the deep shadows of, 
say, trees or houses or rocks simultaneously? The 
range is horribly extreme—a range between a high- 
light comparable to that of cumulus clouds and a shadow 
tone of nearly solid blackness. Well, it is a matter of 
practice. An iso. screen helps, just as it helps to retain 
clouds in a summer sky. It helps at the snow end of 
the scale, so to speak. Full exposure helps at the 
shadow end. But just as in clouds-cum-landscape 
photography, an iso. screen in itself will not alone and 
unaided ‘‘ do the trick," so in snow photography the 


AFTER THE SNOWSTORM. 


By WARD MU 
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iso. screen is not a panacea for all 
ills. To my mind, development 
plays an enormous part in the suc- 
cessful rendering of snow  land- 
scapes having extremes of contrast. 
You must have the right quality of 
negative ; and the right quality is 
one which is thin all over and yet 
delicately plucky at one and the 
same moment. This sort of nega- 
tive—the ideal of all ‘‘ high key ” 
enthusiasts—is readily got with a 
quick-working developer, such as 
pyro-soda or pyro-metol, used with 
the fastest plate (but it must be iso- 
chromatic), plus a full though not 
excessive exposure, and a reasonable 
dilution of the developer. I say 
‘* reasonable," for extreme dilution 
for long-time stand development is 
not, I honestly think, desirable for 
snow scenes containing fine high- 
light detail. This latter is prone to 
get clogged in stand development, in 
my experience ; though I admit that 
with glycin I have got nice clear 
results.  Rodinal I do not care for, 
for snow work. 

As a rule, the sky should be rendered darker in tone 
than the snow. It usually looks so to the eye, whether on 
a grey day, when the clouds are slate-coloured and the 
snow pearly, or on a bright day, when the heavens are 
blue and the snow pure white. Sometimes on a grey 
afternoon, looking straight into the eye of the sinking 
sun, the sky may be rendered as locally lighter than 
the snow in the foreground ; but '' keep your sky back ’’ 
is a sound all-round rule. Of all the ways of getting 
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ON SNOW. By WARD MUIR. 
‘tone " in the snow carpet the simplest and most 
straightforward is, of course, to take your view looking 
towards the sun, so that any inequalities in the snow 
carpet cast their shadows prominently towards the 
camera. But in that case beware of harshness. How- 
ever heavy shadows are, on snow, they are not black ; 
and to render them as black is to make a cruel error. 
Keep to grevs and shades of grey, in snow scenes, and 
you'll be safe. 
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A SIMPLE FLASH LAMP. 


A FLASH lamp that is simple and reliable, easy to carry about, 
inexpensive to make, does not startle the subject when it 
flashes, and enables the operator to include himself in the group 
may sound at first somewhat like a photographic dream of paradise, 
but such an apparatus exists, and the following is the method of 
making it: 

Get a piece of galvanised iron about six by nine inches, and fix 
it on to a board of the same area and three-eighths inch thick. Next 
take a piece of stiff iron wire, about o.r inch diameter and eighteen 
inches long, and bend it to a shape approximately resembling that 
in the sketch. A nail is driven through B into the board about 
two inches from the end, and by means of a thread tied to A, the 
wire when it is 
pulled will fall for- 
ward, bringing E 
into contact with 
the iron top of the 
baseboard. D is a 
small piece of lead 
wrapped round the 
wire, and prevented 
from slipping back 
by the double fold 
C. The object of 
this weight is to en- 
sure the wire falling 


straight, and not 
toppling over to 
one side. At E is 
fixed either a piece 
of asbestos soaked in methylated spirit, or а piece of 
cotton wool which has been soaked in a solution of nitre and 


subsequently dried. 
A quantity of flashlight powder is placed at F, and when all is 


By FRED. G. PALMER. 


ready, a match is applied to the fuse. The operator can then, if 
necessary, take his position in the group, holding the thread con- 
nected with the firing wire. At the psychologic moment, he gives 
a slight jerk, the wire falls forward, and the powder flares up. 

Practically any flash powder will do, but it will be as well to trv 
a little test with it beforehand, as the flame of burning spirit is not 
hot enough to fire all mixtures. Cotton wool which has been soaked 
in à 20 per cent. solution of nitre (potassium nitrate) and very 
thoroughly dried afterwards, makes an excellent slow-match. It 
should always be kept in a tin box with a tightly-fitting lid until 
a piece about the size of a Brazil nut is taken out to be used. This 
fuse will fire any flash powder that is of use to the amateur. Another 
alternative is to place two or three wax vestas on the wire at E. 
When lit these will burn for some minutes, and will fire magnesium 
ribbon if it be used instead of powder. Many workers prefer the 
pure whiteness of its light to the coloured modification introduced 
by nitre or other ingredients. 

A useful powder is made of magnesium powder, 20 gr.; pot. 
nitrate, 30 gr.; thoroughly dry, weigh out separately, and keep 
wrapped in separate papers in a tightly closed tin box until required, 
for the mixture is inclined to be explosive. When wanted, the two 
powders are rapidly but gently mixed on paper and placed at F on 
the firing board. A curved sheet of white cardboard placed behind the 
apparatus as a reflector greatly assists the effectiveness of the flare. 

The cost of this flash lamp is very trifling, and its use beyond 
doubt, while the ease with which it may be made places it within 
the powers of all. The weight of powder given above was found 
to be sufficient for a flashlight photograph on a theatre stage, and 
the amount of smoke given off is considerably less than is the case 
with several of the commercially prepared compositions. 

A word of warning which cannot be too frequently repeated is, 
place the flash lamp well away from the range of the lens, so as 
to do away with the risk of spoiling the picture by unsightly flares 
caused by specks of composition jumping up when burning. 
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A d FOGGED AND FIAT OZOBROME PRINTS. 


trao. mun By HENRY W. DICK. 
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qu my last article in this journal on the ozobrome process and 


his own special difficulties, a correspondent has written as follows :— 
es І 1 Р 
always 


get fogged ozo- 
bromes, or 020- 
bromes notice- 
ably flatter than 
the bromide. The 
deposit extends 
even to the white margin 
due to the rabbet of the 
enlarging camera slide. I 
have tried weak solutions and all possible 
dodges, but cannot exactly reproduce the 
bromide. I work by the transfer method. 
Mr. Dick tells us that he got fogged 
ozobromes, and what they were not due to. 
What were they due to? An answer will 
oblige,” etc. 

I fear that this fog trouble has afflicted 
many, as I have heard of it in several 
quarters. 

In order that this reply might represent 
practice and not theory, I have spent some 
time in my dark-room, and have worked 
the process all over again with the modifi- 
cations that I had previously suggested, 
in order to discover, if possible, a fairly 
exact answer to the correspondent in 
difficulties. Observe what it is that he 
says :—‘‘ I always get fogged ozobromes, 
or ozobromes noticeably flatter than the 
bromide.’ 

My object then was to discover what 
produces ''fog," and what “‘ flatness,’ 
which by the way may be by some mis- 
taken for fog. I have tried hard to 
produce real fog as distinct from flatness, 
but only slight success has attended my 
efforts. It is strange indeed that one 
should get nothing but fog or flatness, while 
I find a difficulty in producing the first of 
these, though flatness may be got easily 
enough. 

The correspondent refers to the fact that 
in my last article I stated that I had been 
much troubled with fog in ozobromes. This 
is quite true, but it will be noted that my 
fogged ozobromes were from bromide 
prints made through bolting silk with the 
silk removed from the paper to secure soft- 
ness. With straight prints I have not 
been troubled with “fog. When one ‘‘ can- 
not get bright prints from any bromide "' 
there is obviously something wrong, and if 
those who have “experienced the difficulties 
of ‘‘ fog "' and '' flatness ’’ will follow these 
notes on a few experiments, I think they 
will probably find a clue at least to their 
own trouble. 

My conclusions are briefly as follows 
Fog is due to an excess of alum in the sensi- | 
tising solution. It is also due to degraded No. III. 
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bromide prints. Flatness—often mistaken for fog—is 
due to an excess of acid or alum. The alum may be 
either in the solution or in the paper, this having re- 
ceived insufficient washing after hardening. 

I propose now to set forth the grounds upon which 
these conclusions are based, and I trust that the follow- 
ing notes and the illustrations will make these conclu- 
sions clear. 

In all the experiments the sensitising bath was kept 
at one strength. The strength was 2 oz. of strong 
solution to 6 oz. of water. 

When alum, acid, or ammonia was added, it was in 
each case from a ro per cent. sol., so that these addi- 
tions did not materially affect the strength of the bath. 

In all the double illustrations the bromide is on the 
left and the ozobrome on the right. 

ILLUSTRATION I.—Working details: Normal sensi- 
tising bath as above, with 60 minims of chrome alum 
added. Result: Fog, a thin film of insoluble pigmented 
gelatine over the entire print. This film destroys the 
sunny effect of the print, and its presence is clearly seen 
on the margins which should have remained white. 

On the use of alum Mr. Manly's remarks are: 
'* Another possible cause of general soft- 
ness of the gelatine film and consequent 
washing away of the high lights may be 
that the working pigmenting solution has 
become contaminated with gelatine dis- 
solved out of the plaster. In this case 
the addition of alum is necessary; thus: 
Add 15 to 20 minims of a 5 per cent. 
solution of ordinary alum to each ounce 
of concentrated pigmenting solution con- 
tained in the working bath. 4n excess 
of alum gives flat pictures. It is strongly 
recommended to add the above quantity 
of alum to a pigmenting bath that has 
been used for about eight whole-plate 
pictures or their equivalent.’’ 

This advice has probably been the 
cause of much of the fog experienced. 
To keep on adding alum, it seems to 
me, must bring disaster. А certain 
amount is undoubtedly of value in giving 
a softer or flatter result from a harsh 
bromide, but the limit is soon reached, 
and bevond that trouble ensues. 

ILLUSTRATION II.—Working details: 
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Normal sensitising bath, with 4o minims of 
citric acid added. Result: Great lifting of 
the shadows, slight lifting of the high lights, 
and no fog to speak of. Here we have flat- 
ness, indeed great flatness, due to a mere 
trace of acid added to the sensitising solu- 
tion. Beware, therefore, of contaminating 
your bath with acid if you desire vigorous 
prints. 

ILLUSTRATION III. — Working details: 
Sensitising bath same as for Il., but with 
30 minims of ammonia solution added. Re- 
sult: A restoration of the bath to its normal 
working condition. The ammonia has coun- 
teracted the flattening effect of the acid, and 
it will be observed that the ozobrome is just 
as vigorous and clear as if no acid had been 
added to the bath. This and the preceding 
illustration show that if our normal working 
sensitising solution should become by acci- 
dent contaminated with even small quantities of alum or 
acid, its properties will be greatly altered in the direc- 
tions indicated. 

ILLUSTRATION IV.—Working details: The bath was 
the same as for III. That is, in addition to the normal 
sensitising solution, it contained 40 minims of citric 
acid solution, and 30 minims of ammonia solution. To 
this a further addition of 50 more minims of ammonia 
solution was added. Result: The high lights, which in 
the bromide are muddy, are not merely lifted and 


cleared; they are represented by clean paper. It will 
be noted also that the edges are quite clear. 
ILLUSTRATION V.—Working details: Simply the 


normal bath. The ozobrome is heavy, some might call 
it fogged. How is this? It will be seen that the high 
lights in the bromide are degraded. When this is the 
case, degradation must be expected in the ozobrome, 
and this degradation will in all probability be empha- 
sised. When I first began to use this process, before 
it was on the market, I noticed that my ozobrome prints 
sometimes gave detail or slight degradation of high 
lights where degradation did not appear to any notice- 
able extent in the bromide. The explanation probably 
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was and is, that a little silver deposit is very effective in 
ozobrome printing, and will have its effect and be 
visible in the ozobrome when it is hardly visible to the 
eye in the bromide print. In the saucer held by the 
figure there is a horseshoe-shaped shadow very deli- 
cately shown in the bromide, but it is much emphasised 
in the ozobrome. From all this it follows that if we 
would have clear ozobromes we must have bromides 
that are above suspicion as to their clearness. I have 
already shown that ammonia will lift the high lights, but 
it is better that the original bromide should be satisfac- 
tory than that ammonia should be used. 


ILLUSTRATION VI.—Working details: Left half of 
bromide print hardened with chrome alum, print rinsed 
for about two minutes only, thus leaving alum present 
in half of the print. The illustration shows an ozo- 
brome print of this bromide. Note the effect of the 
presence of alum when the bromides, after being 
hardened, have not been thoroughly washed. 


Conc_usions.—1. While a little alum added to the 
normal bath will serve to give a softer result from a 
hard bromide print, any excess of alum will produce 
flatness and fog. Proof: Illustration I. 


2. That citric acid in small quantities will greatly lift 
the shadows without proportionately lifting the high 
lights. In other words, it gives flatness. Proof: 
Illustration II. 


3. That ammonia in small quantities will restore a 
bath that is working flatly through acid. Proof: Illus- 
tration III. (Ammonia will do the same for a bath 
working flatly through excess of alum.) 


4. Excess of ammonia will produce harsh prints even 
from flat bromides. Proof: Illustration IV. 

5. A degraded bromide print will probably repro- 
duce its degradation with interest. Proof: . Illustra- 
tion V. 

6. Alum left in the film of the bromide will give flat- 
ness in the ozobrome. Proof : Illustration VI. 
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I trust that these illustrations and details will prove 
helpful to all who have been troubled as the correspon- 
dent quoted above has been; and as a final word may I 
recommend strongly that the sensitising bath be kept 
out of the way of all other working solutions, for we 
have seen that even slight traces of some agents will 
greatly alter its properties? 


———— € 


WASHING. 


Уен negatives is generally regarded as such а purely 
mechanical process that the large majority of amateurs pay 
little or no attention to the manner in which it is carried out. The 
recent examination of a stored-away box of negatives, reminiscent 
of early photographic days, has once more brought vividly to the 
mind the necessity of exercising the same amount of care in the 
latter stages of the negative’s history as is expended in the 
beginning. 

The placing of plates fresh from the fixing-bath into a pail of 
water and leaving them overnight may be a very good joke, but 
it is not washing. Suspending them at the top of a big cistern, 
just under the surface of the water, would be better and far more 
likely to wash them, because as the water became impregnated 
with hypo and therefore heavier, it could sink away to the bottom, 
which it could not do if the plates were at the bottom of the tank 
to start with. If the water is to be used for any other purpose 
than merely washing this batch of plates, the objections to the plan 
are obvious. 

Placing in a gently flowing stream of water for half or three- 
quarters of an hour is the best possible means of washing, failing 
which, if water be scarce, the time-honoured rocking for five 
minutes in half a dozen changes will answer the purpose admir- 
ably. 

Note: Do not scamp this, for it is the irreducible minimum 
for permanent safety. 


By FRED G PALMER. 


Unless the local water supply is as pure as that of Loch Katrine, 
which supplies Glasgow and is usable in the scientific laboratories 
there instead of distilled water, do not let the stream fall directly 
upon one spot of the negative. Most waters contain iron in greater 
or less quantity, and this, if allowed to fall directly upon the 
gelatine, often gives rise to a circle of darker colour, which is very 
dificult to remove. Again a forceful spray should be avoided lest 
it produce ripples on the film. 

Unless an "anti-splash" be used, it is advisable to tie a piece 
of flannel over the mouth of the tap to collect sand, iron-rust, etc., 
coming from the pipes or cistern; such particles would probably 
imbed themselves in the soft gelatine and cause unsightly blotches. 


When the plate is dry there should be no trace of light deposit ` 
or crystals upon it. If there should be, it suggests imperfect 
washing and presence of hvpo, as does also a chronic dampness of 
the film. An appearance of dust is frequently the impurity of the 
water; this should be removed the next time plates are to be 
washed bv the use of the flannel mentioned above. The dust may 
be removed from the plate by gently rubbing with a tuft of cotton- 
wool; in the more obstinate cases this may be dipped in methylated 
spirit. 

All these precautions may seem to savour of faddiness, but on that 
road success lies. Our leading Salon exhibitors do not get their 
pictures by chance but by the exercise of the greatest care, and by 
studving apparently unimportant details. 
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WAKEFIELD PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 


(SPECIALLY REPORTED FOR THE AMATEUR | 
PHOTOGRAPHER.) ; 


HE Wakefield Photographic Society 

are to be congratulated on the ex- 
cellence of their exhibition held at the 
Church Institute, Westgate. It was their 
second annual exhibition of photography, 
comprising about 230 exhibits contriouted 
by members only. The exhibition was 
opened to the public on Friday, the roth 
inst, by his worship the Mayor of 
Wakefield, Mr. W. H. Kingswell, and con- 
tinued open the whole of the day follow- 
ing, and no charge was made for 
admission. The exhibits were tastefully 
shown on screens, canvas covered. 

The Mayor, in opening the exhibition, 
expressed his pleasure in being able to 
convey to the Wakefield Society his sin- 
cere appreciation of their efforts to foster 
and encourage a study of all that is beau- 
tiful and artistic, and said that photo- 
graphy was a noble hobby and a health- 
producing hobby. Its advancement was 
thoroughly in harmony with the advance 
of the times, and he observed that photo- 
graphy had rendered great help in modern 
surgery and present-day science, and he 
awaited the developments of the future, 
especially in colour rendering, with great 
anticipation. With suitable words of en- 
couragement he made the following 
awards to the successful exhibitors :— 
Bronze plaque: W. Holmes. Bronze 
medals: J. Hirst, T. E. Green, A. John- 
son, H. G. Townsend. Certificates: G. 
Brook, Hugo Green, J. H. Leadbeater, F. 
E. Middleton, E. C. Stonehouse. Mr. F. 
Atkinson, president of the Yorkshire 
Union, and Mr. Percy Lund, a vice- 
president, were the adjudicators of the 
awards, and their criticism is as follows: 
Mr. Atkinson says, " The exhibition is 
exceedingly creditable as a members’ 
show, many of the prints showing con- 
siderable artistic perception on the part 
of the producers. The chief fault, per- 
haps, is a lack of concentration, or a 
scattering of the composition, as it 
should be remembered that isolation of 
the principal object is one of the main 
features in picture-making." Mr. Percy 
Lund's critique is: “ The exhibition 
shows an all-round improvement upon 
last year, but there are still glaring 
examples of over-framing, and a wrong 
choice of tint for mount, whilst the 
principal technical error is the blocking 
up of the shadows, which gives to manv 
enlargements a muddy appearance, 
destroving the impression of space, and falsifving 
spective.” 

It would be impossible, in the space at my disposal, to do more 
than comment very briefly on the work of individual members, 
but amongst the 230 examples there are, however, a number that 
call for special mention. The president’s (Mr. F. Е. Middleton) 
"Twilight" is an excellent composition that would successfully 
enlarge with effect. His other subjects exhibit evidence of care- 
ful technique. Mr. Wm. Holmes’s picture, “The Calm Before 
the Storm,” is well worthy of its distinction as the best picture 
in the exhibition; whilst the other prize-winning pictures have 
many points of merit, particularly Mr. J. Hirsts “Dawn of 
Spring"; Mr. E. C. Stonehouse’s “Glimpse of the River," a 
Bolton woods subject; and Mr. T. E. Green's " Narcissus,” à 
charming flower study. The latter worker provides the humorous 
tit-bit of the show in a bromide enlargement of “Stocks and 
Stockings," a group of three frollicking, mischievous girls, who 
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Bv L. А. LOADES. 


From the Northumberland ана Durham Federation Competition. 


are secured in an ancient village stocks, with a plenitude of 
stockings to view—humorous, but not vulgar. Mr. A. Darley 
exhibits a number of toned- bromides, all good in composition 
and treatment, but spoilt by a white margin fully 3 in. wide, the 
result of using a commercial mount. As may be expected in a 
cathedral city, there was a fair proportion of architectural 
studies, amongst which Mr. Н. G. Townsend secured first place 
and a medal for a Beverlev Minster subject. Meritorious and 
commendable examples were also exhibited by J. Marriott, E. 
Eaton, G. Brook, W. H. Morgan, Hugo Green, and A. Johnson, 
who are all promising workers in the society. The attendance of 
the public was well maintained to the close of the exhibition, 
and the arrangements for their comfort and the organisa- 
tion of the exhibition as a whole reflect the greatest 
credit on the officers of the society, particularly the president, 
Mr. F. E. Middleton, and the hard-working secretary, Mr. John 
H. Leadbeater. 
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A picture postcard, with seasonable greetings, from Mr. W. О. 
Simmons; a reader of THE A. P. at Suva. in the Fiji Islands, 


reminds us pleasantly enough that the good work we are ever 
striving to do reaches even to the very outposts of the Emzire. 
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* Y T allows for a certain amount of control,” said Mr. C. 
Welborne Piper, in demonstrating his ‘Bromoil process before 
the Royal Photographic Society the other evening, “ but it does not 
permit one to get as far away from the original as the Rawlins oil." 
Mr. Piper's process has been before the photographic public since 
last summer. Indeed, it appears to have been discovered during the 
Demachy exhibition at Russell Square, and its general lines are 
well known. It is, however, the minor points which provide the 
nitfalls and explain the failures, and owing to the catechistic habits 
of an R.P.S. audience, these minor points are generally brought 
out very well in the course of the demonstrations. 

Bromoil is a method of turning a bromide print into an oil 
pigment print. The preparation of the print for pigmenting is 
carried out in five minutes. <A fairly good bromide print, preferably 
one developed with amidol, is bleached in a solution consisting 
01— 


Ozobrome stock solution .............................. 4 parts. 
IO per cent. potash alum solution .................. 4 وو‎ 

IO per cent. citric acid solution ..................... I part. 
Walter tO make Gea Gea 20 parts. 


After bleaching and rinsing, it is placed in a 5 per cent. solution 
of sulphuric acid, and then transferred to a hypo bath having a 
strength of 2 oz. hypo to 2 pints water, with the addition of 16 oz. 
of sodium sulphide. Then, after very casual washing in two or 
three changes of water, it is readv for pigmenting. 

Mr. Piper squeegees four sheets of damp blotting-paper on to a 
board, and on this pad he places the print, which may be fairlv 
wet. A damp pad of cotton-wool is used to wipe off the surface 
moisture, followed by dabbing with a handkerchief. At this stage 
he paper shows only a very faint image, but there is a distinct 
grain on the exposed portions, representing the original grain of 
the bromide picture. Mr. Piper used an easel for the work of 
pigmenting. A heavier palette may be used than in oil printing, 
and the brush discharge may be fairly heavy too. He uses only the 
commercial pigments manufactured for the Rawlins oil process, and 
the pigmenting is done very rapidly. 

Answering a number of questions, Mr. Piper said that ordinary 
bromide papers and platino-matt were about equally suitable. 


"BROMOIL'" DEMONSTRATION. 


MR. C. WELBORNE PIPER ON 
OF OIL PRINTING. 
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Rough papers were somewhat difficult to work. A bromide print 
developed with rodinal gave no intelligible image in this process, 
and he doubted very much whether ferrous oxalate developer would 
be found suitable. It was not safe to use the bleaching bath for 
more than half a dozen prints of its own size. The same thing 
applied to the acid bath, the function of which was to soften the 
print. The sulphide was put in the fixing bath in order to prevent 
any precipitation. iHe now used only about half the strength of 
the fixing bath previously employed, because he found that the 
stronger solution was liable to blister the paper. 

In pigmenting, Mr. ‘Piper used the ordinary black-hair brushes 
commonly employed in oil process work. Asked whether the 
amount of pigment could be reduced after over-pigmentation, he 
said that this could be done by repeated brushing with a dry brush, 
or a portion or the whole of the pigment could be wiped out with 
a piece of cotton-wool. ‘He found it rather difficult, however, to 
obtain a clean image again after such treatment. He said that it 
was quite feasible to pigment a part of a picture with one colour, 
and then at a later stage to use a differently coloured pigment for 
another portion. Any part not already pigmented could be brought 
into a condition for pigmenting simply by soaking in water. He 
used a Bristol board palette, preferring it to one of glass, because 
the card rapidly dried the pigment and got it into a tacky conditioa 
which was just right for the purpose. After the paper had been 
prepared the image portion was slightly shiny, while the rest of 
the print held the water and repelled the pigment. 

Asked with regard to vignetting, Mr. Piper advocated vignetting 
the original bromide print rather than attempting to vignette in the 
pigmenting. In bleaching out, a solution of то per cent. potassium 
bromide and ro per cent, ferrocyanide was used, and in that way a 
graduated edge was obtained. It was important to remember that 
on the part that had thus been bleached away, the glazed image 
remained, and as this glazed portion would take the pigment, it 
was necessary to exercise care not to pigment over it. 

Mr. Piper admitted that the only value of the process consisted 
in its use for working on enlargements from small prints. It had, 
however, the additional advantage over ordinary methods that every 
stage of the process could be carried out by artificial light equally as 
well as by davlight. 
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THIRTEENTH CENTURY HOUSES IN ENGLAND. 
WHERE TO FIND NORMAN BUILDINGS. 


HE photography of ancient buildings is too often carried out 

without plan or purpose other than to secure as many 
picturesque bits as possible. A far more satisfactory method is to 
асе a certain period of architecture, and to study it on scientific 
ines. 

Should the tourist desire to obtain records of the remains of the 
earliest dwelling-houses in England, and accept the aid of Mr. C. H. 
Bothamley, who lectured on the subject at the Blenheim Club the 
other evening, he will find no lack of material. Leaving out of the 
question the big castles and churches, which many people imagine 
represent all the Norman work that has come down to us, and 
шш our attention to buildings which сап fairly Ье called 
houses, having no particular arrangements for military purposes, we 
find a considerable number belonging not only to the thirteenth, but 
also to the twelfth century. Most of them are to this day practically 
complete, and some have been continuously inhabited. In Lincoln 
there are no fewer than three Norman houses of the latter part of 
the twelfth century, two of which are used as dwellings and one as 
a carpenter’s shop. In Southampton there are substantial remains 
of four houses of the same period. These houses that have sur- 
vived seven centuries, belonged, of course, to the better class of 
Norman dwelling. In Norman times the houses of the common 
folk were quite small and built of wood, and it was only people of 
importance who desired to have stone houses. The famous Norman 
structure at Lincoln is the Jews’ House on the Steep Hill, a build- 
ing of two stories, the main living room being on the first floor. 
The chimney breast is corbelled out over the door, and there is the 
primitive Norman arrangement for letting out the smoke by means 
of a slit. A larger Norman house of the same century is to be 
found at Bury St. Edmunds. 

Mr. Bothamley said that the simplest type of interior consisted of 


one large room or hall, at one end of which was curtained off a small 
' solar," or retiring apartment for the women. It was a work of 
time for the kitchen, buttery, and pantry to be incorporated into the 
main building at the opposite end of the “solar.” Then, as addi- 
tional privacy was required, the “ solar? was enlarged, and planned 
at right angles to the hall, thereby introducing the first stage of the 
quadrangular form of dwelling common amongst us to-day. Our 
house arrangements have had their evolution like everything else, 
and visitors to the Balkan exhibition last year may have noticed 
that the present-day type of house in out-of-the-way corners of 
Europe corresponded in many respects to the early forms of Norman 
work in our own land, remains of which are still to be seen in 
some parts of the country. 

For the best example of a Norman house of the thirteenth centurv, 
Mr. Bothamley proposes a visit to Stokesay Castle, in Shropshire. 
The licence to crenellate this building was given in 1291, but it 
appears that this date represents rather the completion of the work 
than its beginning. Stokesay has many unique features—the double 
octave of the tower, the ancient doors pierced for primitive 
musketry, the undisturbed state of the interior, and the wide fire- 
places and curious stairways. There are, however, other examples; 
one such at Little Glenham, in Suffolk, which is said to be the 
earliest house in the country, as distinct from churches, to be built 
of brick, and has been most carefully and inoffensively restored. 
Then near the Border, in Northumberland, is Haydon Hall, which 
has been inhabited ever since its erection; and there are others near 
Ripon in Yorkshire, and elsewhere. But enough has been said to 
show how intimately the student of to-day, with the aid of his 
camera, can reproduce the life of the barons of the Conqueror, and 
summon back to us, so far as dwellings can express it, the time 
“when knights were bold.” 
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К. M. ARBUTHNOT, who is a vice-president of the 

M above society, demonstrated the Oil process before 

them on the 6th inst. The following is a summary 

of his remarks during a very helpful and interesting 
demonstration :— 

When your secretary suggested to me that I should 
demonstrate the oil process before you I felt a certain 
amount of diffidence, as there are several members of your 
society who are probably better acquainted with it than I 
am. However, the charm of the oil printing process lies 
in its great flexibility, and each worker seems to be able to 
adapt it to suit himself, but demonstrations of this kind are 
usually for the benefit of younger members, and I will 
endeavour to show them my own method of working, in the 
hope that they will ultimately work out their own salva- 
tion. 

Many processes are injured by their extreme supporters, 
and some declare that the oil process is the one and only 
medium for pictorial purposes. I do not think so, and after 
several years’ experience of gum bichromate I fail to see 
where the oil process totally eclipses all others, and I strongly 
advise no one to be deluded into thinking that a few 
scratches and brush marks on a print transform it into a 
work of art. The process selected should be one which most 
nearly helps us to realise our mental impression of the effect 
in view. Take the case of a winter scene, in which we may 
have a big tree standing up by itself with a lot of wriggly 
branches which for some reason we desire to emphasise. 
An attempt to outline these in °“ oil " would probably be a 
failure owing to the loss of all photographic drawing, 
whereas with gum it would be possible to get the tree as 
black as you wished to by multiple printing. 

The oil process, however, is good for filing up large 
spaces. Take, for instance, this picture entitled “ The Donkey- 
man." When I saw this, the curling wisp of smoke seemed 
to hold me, but there was any amount of undesirable acces- 
sories; these I blocked out entirely by thinning the pigment 
very considerably. I worked up these blank spaces till ] 
had produced a finished picture, which probably could not 
be obtained as satisfactorily by any other process. 

You are probably well aware of the principles of the oil 
process, so I will pass on to the working details. First of 
all comes the question of the paper, and although it is pos- 
sible to secure results on double transfer paper, 1 must con- 
fess that they do not work well in my hands, and I have 
seldom been able to secure the proper quality in the darker 
portions. The paper supplied commercially to Mr. Rawlins’ 
formula is much better in this respect, and I would advise 
beginners to stick to this until they have gained some 
experience. 

In order to take full advantage of the process, I found it 
necessary to prepare paper for mvself, because you can get 
a good deal more relief in printing, and can coat the paper 
to suit your negative or effect in view, and also get a coating 
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that stands a good deal more knocking about and hard wear. 
It is possible to dry it and wet it again three or four times. 
I have used Heinrich’s, Nelson’s, and the ordinary gelatine 
sold at the grocers’, all of which seem quite suitable (in reply 
to a question, Mr. Arbuthnot gave a brief outline of his 
method of coating the paper). 

With regard to sensitising, the way advocated in the in- 
structions is by immersing the paper in a two per cent. solu- 
tion of bichromate. I propose to show you the brushing on 
method with an alcoholic solution which was originally pre- 
pared for the Leto pigment process, and by which the paper 
can be sensitised, hung, and dried in about fifteen minutes. 
Although I have heard it stated that this method is not so 
satisfactory as sensitising by immersion, I cannot detect 
any difference in the result. I have cut a piece of paper 
in half and sensitised each half by these different methods, 
and printed them under the same negative, judging the 
exposure as carefully as possible, and the finished prints 
were as nearly identical as prints can be by this process. 
Theoretically, I believe dipping is the best, but theory and 
practice, as in many other cases, are not always in agree- 
ment. With the brush method I must warn you that the 
paper will not keep more than twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours, and it is advisable to use it as soon as pos- 
sible, but if it has been dipped it will keep for three 
or four davs. | 

When the print has been soaked preparatory to being pig- 
mented, it is necessary to get all the surface water off with- 
out absorbing it from the paper, and for this purpose a damp 
handkerchief is very suitable. You spread the pigment on 
a palette, evenly rubbing it down with a knife. Then we 
come to the question of brushes. I use a brush obtained in 
Paris, and also those invented by Dr. Evershed and made 
by Smith, of Hampstead Road; the great trouble with some 
brushes is that the hairs split, and bits of dirt and small 
hairs come off, but these are excellent in this respect. In 
pigmenting do not take up too much at first. Mr. Rawlins 
advocates a '' hopping " and ''dabbing " stroke. I per- 
form a kind of °“ tickling,” just as if there were a nasty, ob- 
trusive fly in the way which had to be flicked off. Asa 
matter of fact, I seldom ‘‘ hop ” in working, but of course 
a great deal depends on the subject. If you get a little too 
much pigment on in one place leave it for a few minutes, and 
then work back to it. The oil process is not an ideal one for 
demonstrating, as you should spend a lot of time in pig- 
menting, and the image should be built up very gradually, 
but I think I have shown you enough to see that another 
very effective process has been added to the mary at the 
command of photographers, but it should be used with 
very great discretion, and to those who have some idea of 
tone values and artistic feeling it will prove a boon indeed. 

Mr. Arbuthnot then passed round a number of oil prints 
which had been kindly lent by Messrs. A. L. Coburn, 
G. E. H. Rawlins, and Dr. Evershed. 


—— —— 


South London Photographic Society.—Mr. E. Seymour in his 
lecture entitled ‘ Humble Beauties of the Flower World," given 
before the members of the above society on January 6, drew 
attention to the fact that there is a great natural beauty of a 
modest kind revealed in the despised ‘‘ weeds" of the fields and 
hedgerows, and flower photographers would do well to leave 
for a time their gorgeous roses and overgrown chrysantheinums, 
and give a little attention to the humbler products of the way- 
side. Mr. Seymour's own exquisite studies of such amply prove 
the value of his advice. Most of his photographs are taken 
full size, and he prefers a side lighting as giving more relief. 
At the coaclusion of his lecture, which was illustrated by some 
150 slides, the lecturer was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 


Edinburgh Photographic Society.—On January Sth a lecture 
was delivered by Mr. Robt. F. Sherar, entitled ' Taste, Style, 
and Fashion in Art." Mr. Sherar said that while inherent taste 
was the psychic force which produced art, what we understood 
generally by taste was constantly being qualified by surrounding 
conditions, experience and education; taste developed style and 
the adoption of fashions showed a want of taste. He said it 
was very difficult, if not impossible, to judge of the art quality 
of any work of a novel character, the test of time and continued 
admiration being the only sure test. His lecture was illus- 
trated by over sixty lantern slides, principally of an archi- 
tectural character, showing the effect of varying conditions, both 
social and physical, on the development of style. 
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CARL ZEISS’S PALMOS CAMERA FOR AUTOCHROME PHOTOGRAPHY.. 


Cw. ZEISS, of 29, Margaret Street, Regent Street, London, 
W., send us for inspection one of their Minimum Palmos 
cameras, quarter-plate size. We have had the pleasure of review- 
ing and speaking very favourably of this fine camera before; we 
found it light and portable, of fine workmanship, and, with the 
Tessar Jens working at F/4.5, one of the most useful little in- 
struments on the market, capable of any work that may be re- 
quired of it. It is of the type of camera that is focussed from 
.the level of the eye, which there are many to maintain is a much 
truer position for the camera to “see? a picture than the 
generally accepted one, about level with the thigh. 

But it is not to the excellence either of the camera or lens 
that Carl Zeiss would draw the attention of our readers, but to 
the fitting of the camera for success in Autochrome work. It has 


a reversing focussing screen, which can be used either for 
ordinary or for Autochrome photography. It has also a double 
focussing scale—the Autochrome one indicated in red, and the 
ordinary scale for general photography in white—so that the 
reversal of the ground glass and the focussing by the red indi- 
cator render the camera at once available for Autochrome work. 
There can be no doubt that these arrangements will be a great 
use to the Autochrome worker, and save much trouble in the 
reversal of the focussing gloss, and the alteration of scale which 
such reversal demands. Ап Autochrome filter is also supplied, 
so that the whole outfit is most complete in every way, and we 
have every confidence both in the camera itself, which is an 
instrument to be proud of, and also in the ingenious device by 
which it is instantly made available for Autochrome work. 


LETO “VELLUM” BROMIDE PAPER. 


ACH new variety of bromide paper, varying in colour and 

texture from its predecessors, is so much gain to the amateur 
who wishes to vary his printing medium to suit the character of 
his subject, and so get all the effect that his negative 1s capable 
of. This rew paper, which the Leto Photo Materials Co. are 
bringing out, has a very agreeable semi-matt suríace, suitable 
for a great variety of subjects, and of the same excellence that has 
made Leto materials so widely known and so universally appre- 
ciated by the amateur. It is equally suitable for enlarging or 
contact work. 

The developer which the Leto Photo Materials Co. recommend 
for their bromide papers is amidol, which, however, will not keep 
long when mixed, and should be used within three days. The 
formula is as follows : — 


Amidol «ueri oria eau kde ad OU Ads ovd i Rei RES 45 gr 
Soda sulphite (crystals) ................................. 450 وو‎ 
Potassium bromide ..................... sees um 
VICIS dac 20 OZ 


The usual M.-Q. formule may be also used with success with 
the Leto bromide papers. It should be noted that the Leto Co. 
recommend the use of a few drops of ro per cent. potassium 
bromide to the developer when brilliancy and clearness are 
specially required in the print, and that for softer results the 
developer should be still further diluted. An acid fixing bath is 
also recommended. It is made up as follows: —Dissolve 14 oz. 
of soda sulphite (crystals) in water 50 oz., to which add, drop 
by drop, glacial acetic acid 2 drams, and 8 oz. hypo. 

This “Vellum” bromide paper is distinguished by the same 
soft and rich effects, the same snowy whites and velvety blacks 
which characterise the other grades of the same manufacture, 
while its own distinguishing peculiarity is its semi-matt surface 
for those who, while they dislike a shiny surface, yet do not care 
for the rougher grades of texture suitable for broader effects. 

The Leto Co. ask us to state that their new price list for 1908 
is now ready, and that they will send it to any photographer on 
or of his name and address at 3, Rangoon Street, London, 
E.C. 


—-— ھھھ 


ENSIGN ROYAL ART BOARDS. 


OUGHTONS, LTD., of 88, High Holborn, send us examples 

of the pattern books of the Ensign Royal Art boards that 
they have placed on the market. These boards are supplied either 
in thick or thin varieties, but the size of sheet remains constant, 
viz., 20 by 25. The selection of colours is most excellent. There 
are several varieties for brown prints, and several for grey, and 
there is a conspicuous absence of those useless and inartistic colours 
introduced into different mount series which are of no practical use 
whatever to the mounter. Here we can speak from experience. Every 
colour is sure to be of use some time, and fine combinations of 
mounting tints can be easily arranged by their aid. Special atten- 
tion should be drawn to the fine linen surface of some of the 
mounts, as particularly adapted to artistic mounting. 

The thick board is most useful as the final support or basis of 
any scheme of arrangement, while the thinner kind is more useful 
for the intervening tints. The thick boards are sold at 6s. a dozen, 
and the thin ones at 2s. 6d. a dozen. 

The sample books will be sent to any of our readers who apply 
for them, and in ordering they should mention THe A. P., and give 
the number of tint they require, and state if it is to be thick or thin. 
We have much pleasure in expressing our unqualified appreciation 
of these excellent series of mounts. 


STALEY AND CO.’S NEW No. O 
“COMPOUND SHUTTER.” 
ESSRS. STALEY AND CO., of 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn 
Circus, London, are placing on the market a new com- 
pound shutter, No. o, which they believe to be the very best 
shutter at the present time available. Certainly in construction 
it is a remarkably fine instrument, and for solidity and perfection 
of workmanship hard indeed to beat. What is more valuable, 
perhaps, to the accurate worker 
than any other feature is its CN 
regularity in working to the i К $ 
speeds engraved upon its speed , | «i E 
dial. FP- Eg, 

The recent bad weather put DAF 4 X N 
a severe test on all delicate in- 
struments, and it was during } CET м 
that period that Messrs. Staley : 
had six shutters out of the last 
parcel delivered at their estab- 
lishment tested for accuracy of 
speed, according to their dials, 
and they showed a variation 
up to r-1,0ooth sec. of less than 
то per cent. Such a test as 
this, taken at such a time, can- 
not but be a great guarantee 
to the worker that in this 
shutter he will get an instrument which he can use with the full 
assurance that the exposure which he intends to give, he can 
give with only a very small fraction of variation, and this, we 
believe, is what he can feel fully assured of with very few 
shutters. 

The speed actually given for the higher workings is somewhat 
under what it is estimated it should and what it will be in the 
new shutters, which will have a speed of from 1-225th to 1-250th 
for the highest speed. 

Messrs. Staley are the sole and absolute controllers of this 
shutter for the British Empire, having the sole rights for Great 
Britain and export. 

This new shutter gives the amateur that certainty in his work 
іп the field which is often of such supreme importance in diff- 
cult and important subjects. 

Messrs. Staley ask us to state that their exhibition of pictures 
taken in Holland, by Stanley Fincham, is open to the public 
free, from ro to 5 p.m. daily. 


| ھھھ 


THE NEW CARL ZEISS CATALOGUE. 


ESSRS. CARL ZEISS, of 29, Margaret Street, Regent 
Street, W., send us a copy of their new catalogue of photo- 
graphic cameras and lenses, which is a splendid volume of some 100 
pages, bound in an attractive red c'oth, with gilt design, and pro- 
fusely illustrated, not only with whole-page pictures, including a 
fine reproduction in colour, showing work done with Zeiss lenses, 
but also with blocks to elucidate the ditferent lenses and cameras. 
It is printed on fine art paper, and is a production. which the 
public would admire if they were asked to pay two or three shillings 
for it instead of getting it free. 

Amongst the cameras and lenses figured and described we notice 
the Planar, Tessar, and Protar lenses, various types of shutters, in- 
cluding the Bausch and Lomb and the Deckel compound Koilos, 
and the Palmos cameras. 

Intending purchasers will do well to app!y to the firm at the above 
address for a copy of this sumptuous catalogue. 
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By Themas Bolas ЁС.5 _ РІС. 


SCIENCE IN AID OF PRACTICE. PERFECT FIXATION AS AGAINST ORDINARY FIXATION. 
COMPOUND FIXING BATHS. HYPO, AND HOW TO TEST IT. 


Perhaps in no department of photographic work can 
scientific knowledge be of more service to the worker than 
in the matter of fixation, and by scientific knowledge is 
naturally meant thorough or complete knowledge as against 
partial or superficial knowledge. One definition naturally 
leads to another, and °“ thorough ” or “ complete ’’ must 
not be taken in any absolute sense, but only in relation to 
the current or present state of chemical knowledge, a point 
up to which everyone, in these days of the free library, can 
instruct himself by taking a little trouble. 


The chief need for thorough or scientific knowledge in 
connection with the fixing process, whether in relation to 
negatives or prints, steps in, because, in fixing, appearances 
afford but an imperfect guide and may even be deceptive, 
this being so at both stages of fixing—the stage in the 
'* hypo " bath and also in the subsequent and highly impor- 
tant stage of washing. 


Now ''hypo" may be the hyposulphite of sodium, and 
ordinarily this is the case, or it may be hyposulphite of 
calcium, of magnesium, or of ammonium. Of these the 
sodium ‘‘ hypo" is perhaps the worst, and it is generally 
used by the photographer because it is low in price, sodium 
hyposulphite being manufactured on an enormous scale for 
use in removing the excess of chlorine from bleached fibrous 
material. 


Sodium ‘‘ hypo ” deceives to the eye in the fixing process, 
as the plate is seen as clear, or the print, when held up to 
the light, is seen as free from patchiness when the fixation 
is not much more than half done; when the opalescent silver 
chloride or silver bromide is partly removed and partly 
converted into a transparent crystalline double salt which 
remains in the film. If a print is washed at this stage, it 
will become yellow, occasionally in a few weeks, more often 
in a few months or may be years, and after the yellowing 
stage we have a slow but complete fading of the print, the 
silver ultimately diffusing uniformly throughout the paper. 


If the photographic student rejects all those counsels of 
haste as regards fixing, whether at the °“ hypo" stage or 
at the washing stage, which are so common and so 
insidiously attractive, as appealing to that instinct of 
indolence which is a part of humanity, he will fix in his 
first ‘‘ hypo ” bath until all trace of cloudiness or patchiness 
has disappeared, then he will immerse his prints or his 
plates in a new hypo bath, and he will allow this new bath 
to act during a similar time, this second fixation being 
intended to remove the transparent or nearly transparent 
double salt. If plates are being fixed, a mere rocking of 
the bath may suffice to ensure thorough and even action 
of the liquid; not so, however, when several or many prints 


Books for Process Workers. 

The making of half-tone blocks, although only occasionally 
practised by the amateur photographer, is well worth his atten- 
tion, especially if he is also an amateur printer, and we shall 
do service to those who may be interested in this subject by 
mentioning a good handbook on process work, which is suffi- 


are fixed in the same dish. In this case, each print should 
be lifted in succession from the top of the mass or pile and 
replaced at the bottom of the pile. 1f after this treatment 
the prints are thoroughly washed, let us say by frequent 
changes and circulation during twenty-four hours, there 
may be reasonable hope that they will last for fifty years. 
Prints less perfectly fixed, whether in the ‘‘ hypo ” stage or 
in the washing stage, will probably, in ten years time, be in 
a condition similar to that of the greater part of the silver 
prints issued with the photographic annuals ten years ago. 


The above is thorough fixation of the ordinary kind, but 
for prints there is a still higher degree of fixation, a svstem 
which was practised by the more careful photographers of 
from forty to fifty years ago, this higher degree of fixation 
removing minute traces of silver so engrained in the fibres 
of the paper or the colloid film that the ordinary fixation 
will not remove it. In 1866 Mr. John Spiller, in a com- 
munication to the North London Photographic Society, 
taught us how to increase the solvent power of hyposulphite 
of soda so that it might acquire the property of removing 
the whole of the stlver from the unexposed parts of the 
albumenised print, and he found that the addition of car- 
bonate of ammonia is an aid of the first importance. As 
may be gathered from what appeared in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER a short time ago (January 7, 1908, p. 19), 
the value and importance of ammonium salts as an ener- 
giser for the ordinary ''hypo"' is now beginning to be 
realised. A good composite bath with ammonium carbonate 
consists of sodium ‘‘ hypo ” 4 oz., water 1 pint, carbonate of 
ammonia à oz., and this solution mav well be used for the 
second fixation, plain sodium °“ hypo " being used for the 
first fixation. 


_ Those who use ‘‘ hypo " for the larger industrial opera- 
tions buy and use it by quantitative test or assay, but photo- 
graphers, and even those who produce silver prints on a 
large scale, too often take the “ hypo " on trust and follow 
precisely the same routine whether the salt as supplied con- 
tains 93 per cent. of the true crystallised salt (a good com- 
mercial sample) or 35 per cent. (a distinctly bad commercial 
sample). To describe even the easy methods of volumetric 
or centigrade testing would take too much space for this 
page, but the reader who wishes to test his '' hypo " may 
be referred to Sutton's ** Volumetric Analysis,” published by 
Churchill; also to a paragraph on “The Volumetric 
Estimation of Thiosulphites : even in presence of sulphites, '" 
which is to be found on p. 812 of the abstracts of papers on 
Analytical Chemistry, in the Journal of the Chemical Society 


for 1897. On p. 811 will be found another note bearing on 
the same subject. 


ciently comprehensive to meet all needs, © Amstutz's Handbook 
of Photo-Engraving," a bound volume of nearly 500 pages, pub- 
lished at Chicago by the Znland Printer Company. The price 
is three dollars. A convenient reference book, containing much 
information in a small space, and at a trifling cost, is the 
“ Penrose Process Pocket-book for 1908,” this being published 
by Messrs. Penrose, at 109, Farringdon Road, E.C. 
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Home-made Enlargers. 


Would you kindly tell me how to make a simple “ enlarger " 
for quarter-plate to whole-plate. I should like to make one 
myself. I do not mind which it is: a daylight one I think 
I should prefer. I have tried one or two ways, but without 
result. E. M. 


To give full constructional details would encroach too much 
on our “ Answers" space. You will find several methods of 
making both enlarging lanterns and cameras in “ Enlargements, 
their Production and Finish," post free 1s. 2d.; also in “ Photo- 
graphic Apparatus, Making and Repairing," post free 1s. 3d. 


Half-Tone Blocks for Printers. 


Can you kindly tell me how photographs are reproduced 
in the daily and weekly newspapers? I have an idea they 
are copied oa to a photographic plate made of metal instead 
of glass. (1) If this is so, where are such plates procurable? 
(2) Is an acid used to eat the picture into the metal? (3) Can 
I obtain a course of instruction in the reproduction of 
photographs in printer's ink? (4) If so, where? W. Н. P. 


The negatives are made through a screen ruled with black 
lines closely placed together. A print is made on a zinc plate 
prepared with a fish glue sensitive solution or a sensitive bitumen 
solution. After printing, the plate is etched in a dilute acid 
bath; the operations requiring considerable care. You can get 
detailed working instructions from  Verfasser's ''Half-tone 
Process," post free 5s. 4d. (1) Suitable, not sensitised, zinc 
plates can be bought from Penrose and Co. through any dealer. 
(3 Yes. (4) Apply to the L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving, 
6, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; or the Polytechnic School of 
Photography, Regent Street, W. 


Hardening Prints with Formaldehyde. 


In using formalin to harden films and protect against scratches, 
etc., (3) how should it be used on negatives finished and 
dried? ‘‘The Perfect Negative" gives instructions (para- 
graph 21) for using it when a negative is wanted to be dried 
quickly, but this 1s not my want. (4) Should the plate be 
first soaked to wet film, and: what after-washing is required? 
EXON. 
(3) They should be immersed for five minutes in a § per cent. 
solution and then be washed. (4) No. About fifteen minutes. 


Exposing Bromide Paper by Gaslight. 


(1) Having tried gaslight papers and postcards, cannot do 
them satisfactorily ; thought I would try bromide postcards, 
using Rapid Velvet Bromide Kodak with magnesium ribbon. 
When in contact with negative, put a piece of cardboard 
over printing frame, so as to light magnesium ribbon with 
a match. Is there a way to light the ribbon without having 
to cover frame and striking a match every time? Expect, with- 
out covering printing frame to light ribbon with match, the 
latter light 1s powerful to have an effect on bromide, because 
ribbon does not light straight away. 


(1) If you have gas, it would be better to use it, as it is so 
easy (by means of a by-pass) to turn the light up and down. If 
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you have no gas, then use a common lantern, and cover the light 
while changing the paper, and uncover it for the exposure. A 
wax match often provides enough light to make the exposure, if 
the frame is held near to it while the match is moved over the 
surface to distribute the light. (2) It is an old plate, or has been 
badly stored and has become defective. (3) “The Lighting in 
Photographic Studios," by Duchochois, post free 1s. ad. 


Mounting P.O.P. as '' Opalines."' 


I have some plush blocks and plush boxes, and in trying to 

fix the 6 by 4 prints (glossy P.O.P.) on to the gilt-edged 

glasses, or opalines, I find much difficulty in making them 

adhere firmly. When the prints are washed I squeegee them 

on with blotting-paper and rubber roller; but when dry they 

have a tendency to come away from the glass all round the 

edges, and with very gentle pulling come off entirely. (1) 

Is any preparation necessary to the glossy P.O.P. print be- 

fore being squeegeed down on the glass? (2) If so, will you 

kindly give me full particulars as to the working, etc.? (3) 

Is there any preparation on the market to use in this work? 

OPALINE. 

(r and 2) Apply a warm solution of gelatine (1 oz. of gelatine 

in 12 oz. of water, soaked until soft, and then dissolved by heat) 

to the surface of the glass before attempting to mount the prints. 

If the prepared glasses are dried, they must be soaked in cold 

water for a few minutes before use, and the prints may then be 

squeegeed to them without fear of their leaving the glass. Or 

the wet prints may be applied to the gelatinised glass as soon 
as the gelatine is set. (3) Not to our knowledge. 


Line Drawings from Ordinary Photographs. 


Please tell me the method by which ordinary P.O.P. or 
bromide prints may be translated into line drawings by ink- 
ing over some parts of them and then dissolving the photo- 
graphic image. MARKSMAN. 
We published a method several years ago, and we have never 
yet found anything to beat it. You had better prepare the ink 
yourself by making a watery solution of shellac, and using this, 
instead of water, as the solvent for rubbing up ordinary Indian 
ink. The shellac solution is made as follows:— 
Hot water tessa aa eaten soin int 
Borax 


mixture until the shellac is all dissolved. Then cool and pass it 
through filtering paper. The photographic image can be readily 
removed by damping the print and laying it upon the bottom of 
a clean porcelain tray or a sheet of glass, and pouring over its 
surface a sufficiency of the following: —Saturated solution of 
iodine in alcohol, 2 drachms; saturated solution of potassium 
cyanide in water, 3 drachms. If the concentrated solution is 
used, it will remove the image with the speed of lightning. The 
addition of a little plain water will give you more bulk of solu- 
tion, but it will cause it to work a little slower. Directly the 
surface of the paper is perfectly bright and free from deposit, 
the print must be well washed in plain water, and dried in the 
usual way. 


“UNION NOTES,” willbe found at the end 


of this week’s issue, facing Advertisement page xx. 
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EXHIBITIONS IN THE WEST OF SCOTLAND. 


URING the New Year time photographers in the West of 

Scotland have had a plethora of exhibitions, so that, did they 
feel inclined, phutographers during their holidays had a good oppor- 
tunity of seeing good work, particularly so as “invitation” sections 
seem to be de rigueur. 

First let us note Wishaw. Here the society run an “arts and 
crafts’? show, so that the usual patronising of photography by 
“arts and crafts?! is reversed in this case, and these are taken 
under the wing of photography. Here a special exhibition of fifty 
“survey,” or, as the catalogue calls them, ** history," photographs, 
the work of that survey enthusiast, Sir Benjamin Stone, were 
exhibited by the author, and attracted much attention. The 
Wishaw catalogue is worthy attention; the committee have a full 
time-table drawn up for the week, with lectures and concerts every 
evening. Then they have a tea-room and fruit and confectionery 
stall, with a full list of the ladies who undertake the charge of 
these on the separate days. This completeness of arrangement 
must be the reason that causes Wishaw show to stand out promi- 
nent amongst others as a valuable financial asset to the society. 
The photographic section includes over 200 pictures, and in some 
of the classes competition is keen. The judges were Dr. Richmond 
(Vaislev) and R. Clouston Young, R.S.W. (Glasgow). In the 
portraiture class, pride of place was gained by P. D. Nairn, Stirling, 
with a * Child Study," Harry Lindoe, Sunderland, being second 
with “A Study" in landscape, etc. J. B. Johnston, Edinburgh, 
is awarded first prize with “© After the Day's Work,” a picture, we 
think, exhibited at the R.P.S.’s last exhibition; and Harry Lindoe 
is again second with “The Deserted Mill." Flowers, fruit, still 
life, and animal studies again bring J. B. Johnston to the front, 
this time with * Highland Cattle," J. H. Pollock, Partick, being 
second with “ Basket of Grapes.” In architecture, Wm. A. Clark, 
Birmingham, takes first, second, and third places with * Nocturne, 
Gloucester," “The Bishop's Eve,” and “The Abbots Chapel" 


respectively; while James Dunlop, Motherwell, gains fourth with 
“In York Minster.” In the novice class, A. W. Anderson, Govan, 
is first with “A Letter from Home," and John W. Clark, West 
Hartlepool, second with “ A Study in Grey.” First place in lantern 
slides is gained by A. G. Thistleton, Manchester; second by Jas. H. 
Pollock; and third by Joseph Ludham, Leicester. In the class 
confined to Associates of the Scottish Federation, David Hodgeton, 
Crieff, is first with “ Mist-clad Mountains," and J. B. Johnston 
second with “On a Highland Loch.” In the members’ classes 
some good work was shown. 

From December 28 to January 4 Paisley Philosophical Institution 
(Photographic Section) held their twenty-second annual exhibition 
in their rooms, Oakshaw-street. Mr. Arch. Cochrane, Barrhead, 
iulyed, and about 150 entries were forward. Тһе only non- 
members’ class was the Federation Class, confined to Associates of 
the Scottish Federation. The silver plaque was gained by Geo. L. A. 
Blair, Paisley, with his R.P.S. picture, ** A Dutch Barge.” Bronze 
plaques were awarded to “ Wet Weather," by W. Ferguson, 
Glasgow, and “Where the Ships Go By,” by R. Murray, Barr- 
head. The silver plaque for the best picture in confined classes 
was gained by * Evening," by John Stewart. A feature of the exhi- 
bition was a special exhibit from the Glasgow Photographic Art 
Club, comprising twenty-eight pictures by well-known western 
workers; while a non-competitive class included work by 
Mrs. Barton, Henry J. Comley, Dr. Richmond (colour gum- 
bichromate), and others. 

Kinning Park Co-operative Society Camera Club, an energetic 
voung body, held an exhibition at their rooms, January 2—4. The 
competitive classes were confined to members, and Messrs. Dan 
Dunlop (Motherwell) and Geo. L. A. Blair (Paisley) judged. The 
feature of the exhibition was an invitation class, which included, 
besides many prominent west-country workers, E. O. Норрё 
and Newton Gibson. They had also a show of Autochromes. 
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Ayr Amateur Photographic Society.—The formal opening of the 
rooms belonging to this new soc‘ety took place on December 23, 
Mr. William Robertson, J.P., performing the ceremony. After- 
wards Mr. A. J. Thomson, of the Ayr Academy, exhibited 
random pictures on the screen, pointing out the errors and the 
good points 1n the photographs. The club rooms include a well- 
appointed dark-room and an enlarging room with two lanterns, 
besides a comfortable little hall for the meetings. An interest- 
ing and comprehensive programme has been arranged, and we 
hope that the society has a long and prosperous career before it. 
Intending members should communicate at once with the hon. 
secretary, Mr. Robert Weir, 48, High Street, Ayr. | 


Monthly Velox Competition.—The awards made in the Novem- 
ber competition were as follows: first prize (£2 2s.), T. C. 
Howells, Widnes; second prize (£1 1s.), Lawrence V. T. Grose, 
Gateshead; consolauon prizes of 5s. each, Rev. F. Ottley, J. R. 
Grimshaw, Walter Scott, John Chas. Bramley, G. H. A. Currier, 
Ernest Pringle, A. D. Collier, D. G. Howell, A. J. Shorter, 
G. Nesfield, [ohn R. William, Miss Newham. Particulars of these 
monthly competitions may be had on application to Messrs. J. J. 
Grifün and Sons, Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C. 


City Sale and Exchange (Lime Street) Lantern Catalogue.—The 
Lime Street branch of the City Sale and Exchange send us their 
new list for 1908 of lanterns, containing all the best apparatus for 
the lanternist, and also full particulars of lanterns, lantern slides, 
and cinematographs for hire. "There is also a list of lantern slides, 
some hundreds of thousands in number. The firm will be will- 
ing to forward these lists post free on application from our readers. 
The immense stock of lantern and other apparatus, both for sale 
and hire, in the possession of the firm, places them in a most advan- 
tageous position to specially cater for the lanternist during the 
season of 1908. 


The exhibition of the paintings of the late Henry G. Moon, 
which is being held at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester 
Square, will amply repay a visit; for amongst the lesser known 
landscape painters Mr. Moon deserves a very high position. 
A close student of nature, an accurate draughtsman, a complete 
master over his materials, and a true artist, Mr. Moon invariably 
set himself the task of obtaining his effects in the simplest and 
most direct manner, and it is only when one looks into his 
pictures closely that one realises how cleverly he succeeded in 
suggesting without elaborating detail. One of his few seascapes, 
“North Landing, Flamboro'," for instance, appears to have 
been finished by a miniaturist, until it is examined closely, 
when it proves to have been painted in the broadest manner 
possible. At his best, the richness and luminosity of Mr. 
Moon’s colouring is remarkable, and such pictures as “ Fen 
Lane, East Bergshot," which he painted in 1895, and again in 
1903; ' Brandon, Norfolk," Igor and 1898, would be eminently 
companionable pictures. Mr. Moon's work occasionally suggests 
the influence of Corot, but this arises probably from a similarity 
of taste in the selection of subject. Occasionally he misses his 
mark, as in No. 13, which gives “ Little Barford, Bedford,” the 
atmosphere of Italy; but as a rule Mr. Moon is very truthful, 
showing much refinement of feeling and a great love for tone. 
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Photographie Science and Technics. кела ZXhibition. Thirteenth Century Houses (C H. 


The A. P. Causerie. Fut. ag 


>. the West of Scotland. 


Bothamlev). 


No. 2 of FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT. -n'iited “UNION NOTES," will be found at the end of 
this week's issuc facing Advertisement page xx. 
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* UNION 


HE first number of 
our Federation Sup- 
plement, which we 
published last week, has 
been most excellently re- 
ceived by those whom it concerns, and personal 
visits which we have made to Manchester, New- 
castle, Bradford, Birmingham, etc., since last 
week convince us that these pages will become a 
most useful organ to the many thousands of earnest 
working photographers who go to make the vast collec- 
tive membership of the five Federations or Unions, each 
of which working quite independently has one common 
motive, namely, ‘‘ Mutual Help." We hope anon to 
visit the chief centres of the Scottish Federation, and 
shall certainly spare ourselves nothing to make our 
Union Notes practically useful. 

Some day we hope to see similar federations formed 
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Art Gallery, Aberdeen, where the Scottish Salon will be held. 


in the West, South, and East of England; there is cer- 
tainly material, even though photographic societies are 
not as numerous as they are in the north, where, for 
instance, the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation 
has 49 societies with a total membership of some 
3,700. 

But the formation of these federations, wherever 
started, saves languishing societies from extinction, and 
encourages the formation of new ones; and if in any 
part of the country a body of photographers will 
seriously endeavour the formation of such a federation, 
and we can be of any assistance, we have only to receive 
the word, '' Come over and help us," and we shall 
readily respond. 

We have received more news from our special 
federation correspondents than we can possibly get into 
these four pages, so that some must be held over until 
next week. THE EDITOR. 


MIDLAND FEDERATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES. 


. By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Th Like a call to arms, the command, 

Initiation ‘* Federate,” went forth from a certain 

* number of workers in the Birmingham 
Society, and with a sufficiently strong rally to the call, the 
Midland Federation became an established fact, and Mr. 
Lewis Llovd is to be congratulated upon the almost instan- 
taneous success of the movement. 

There can be no two opinions as to the welcome such a 
league should command from all societies in the adjoining 
district, particularly from such as are at no convenient 
distance from any one of our larger cities, as, say, Birming- 
ham, Leicester, Gloucester or Oxford. How many small 
societies have had to disband owing to the lack of suitable 
aliment in the form of demonstrations, criticisms, lectures, 
etc. ; and how many earnest workers have deplored—in vain 
—their lot, which forbade their attendance at clubs when 
some big gun fired himself off in the hearing of some more 
fortunately domiciled brother! Such was, but will not be 
again; and those societies who have not joined the league 
are advised to do so at once, and obtain forthwith the earliest 
benefits which will then be secured to them by the mere 
asking. 


Then again, the Midland Federation is 


The First fortunate in securing as their first president 
President. : : 

no less a light in matters photographic than 

Mr. Harold Baker. Do you not know him personally ? 


* No!" Then take the earliest opportunity of remedying 
the matter, and you will thank us for the hint. For advice, 
guidance, and help you will be able to appeal to your presi- 
dent without fear of ridicule, rebuff, or reserve on his 
art. 
i Then, after the president, other experts in every branch of 
photography are at the call of every member of a federated 
society, and this in itself will be a gain of no mean merit, 
while the circulation of the portfolio and selected lantern 
slides will be other welcome items for discussion and exhi- 
bition on meeting nights, when perhaps fruitless small talk 
and general grumblings would otherwise be the main items 
on the agenda. Nor must the splendid list of competent 
judges be overlooked. They are Messrs. W. Farren (Cam- 
bridge), Arthur Marshall, F.R.P.S. (Nottingham), Harold 
Baker (Birmingham), W. A. Clark (Moseley), Jas. Gale 
(Wolverhampton), A. Bailey (Leicester), Wm. Meikle (Wal- 
sall), T. A. Scotton (Derby), and W. T. Greatbatch, F.R.P.S. 


—— —— 
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(Birmingham), and all (or cach) available for judging at 
society exhibitions if desired. These are but a few of the 
particular advantages which actually knock at the doors of 
our many and widely scattered Midland clubs. And now to 
generalise. The government always must be representative, 
the understanding mutual, and the aims of all sections united 
to form one successful whole. Let criticism be kindly, and 
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complaints—when necessary—made directly through the 
secretary (or delegate) to the committee of management. 
The policy of ** give " and ** take " must obtain if the newly- 
fledged venture is to attain full and lasting flight. And let 
the initials M. P. F., which are found printed on the cover 
of our little booklet, represent to each and all of us the 
motto: ** Mutual, Progressive, and Fraternal.” 


FEDERATION NOTES. 


Erdington Exhibition.— Our Federated friends at Erdington 
have just been holding their members’ exhibition in the public 
hall of their locality, and a splendid effort was put forth. But 
then, when such photographic enthusiasts as are F. A. Sands, 
the secretary, A. Law (one of the M.P.F. selection committee), 
and A. Smedley-Aston (the president), enter, the spirit of the 
thing is bound to be kept going. Capital exhibits were shown 
also by J. Bardell, Н. C. Hudson, F. Randall, A. J. Powell, and 
Geo. L. Moore, who, in addition to T. A. Sands and A. E. Law, 
secured bronze medals, while a money prize of a couple of 
guineas offered by the Midland Camera Co., per Mr. Geo. L. 
Moore, was divided between A. E. Law and ll. C. lludson. 
A particularly fine series of lantern slides was shown. 


ا 


Leicester and Leicestershire.—l' rom our personal knowledge of 
the ability of the Leicester and Leicestershire Society's workers, 
we predict much useful assistance to the Federation from this 
source. It has been our pleasure and privilege to visit several 
of their exhibitions at Leicester, and we have always expressed 
our keen appreciation of their efforts. ‘The forthcoming show 
should be representative of every member in the club, and we 
hope the promoters will réceive that individual support which 
is necessary to ensure success at such seasons. Тһе secretary, 
L. Ougn, of St. James Road, Leicester, is positively anxious to 
hear enquiries for entry torms from every member of the 
L. and L.P.S. 

— و 


Handsworth.—We note by the programme of the Handsworth 
Societv that there is to be (or has been) a discussion upon the 
advisability of securing new premises. We trust that wherever 


they may locate themselves, success may attend them. The 
hon. sec., Mr. E. A. Teague, would welcome enquiries from new 
workers, or those who desire to become members of a local 
photographic society. 


——— 44: — -—- 


Walsall.—By the courtesv of Mr. Comer, secretary of the 
Walsali Photographic Society, we are able to peruse the 
splendid address recently delivercd to the members by Ed. J. 
Shaw. We could strongly recommend the advisability of haviig 
a reprint made in suthcient numbers for circulation among the 
members of our Federated societies. The title was "Colour 
Photography and its Relation to Painting.’ Е. 
Becs | 


Aston.—' Ihe annual meeting of the Aston Photographic 
Society was held on the oth inst., and for the sixth vear Mr. 
Harold Baker was again unanimously elected president; while 
the vice-presidents, F. W. Pilditch and Jos. C. Taylor, together 
with F. Greenway as secretary, were re-elected. 


Birmingham.—HK«erv member of the Federation should try his 
mettle by sending to the mother society's exhibition some of 
his pet, 1.e., best photographs. The last day for receiving the 
entries for such, we would again remind all concerned, Is 
February 8. 


اا ا 


A splendid show of colour work, by Lumiere’s process, was ол 
view, and much admired by the select visitors, at the annual 
conversazione at the Birmingham Institute. Mr. Partridge was 
the exhibitor (and producer also). 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF FEDERATION, 


A Letter from Mr. W. Tansley, Hon. Sec. of the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation. 
Го the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sir, —I very heartily welcome the advent of the special 
supplement for “ Union Notes," as showing the Unions are 
arousing interest outside the circle of societies concerned, and 
] am noping that the reading of the notes by some secretary in 
every county without a federation scheme will induce him to 
immediately correspond with his neighbours re forming a union. 

As THE A. P. was the first photographic paper, 1 believe, to 
advocate federation for mutual benefit and intercourse, it de- 
serves recognition and thanks, so I am pleased to accede to the 
editor s request for a few reinarks. 

With the great advantages (especially to small societies), at 
little expense, I am surprised that we have only five unions in 
the British Isles. The reason must be—as in my own case—that 
each secretary 1s waiting for the other secretary to start the neces- 
sary correspondence. 1 waited many years, which I now regret. 

The Lancashire and Cheshire Union 1s, bv reason of its situa- 
tion, the largest in number of federated societies and able lec- 
turers and demonstrators. At the present we have fortv-eight 
societies, with the immediate prospect of two more, which will 
give us a membership of 3,So0 associates or more. There is one 
society which does not see the benefit to be derived from joining. 
Well, theirs 1s the loss! 

The cordial relations and harmonious workings of the officials 
and lecturers in this Union is to me the most gratifying feature, 
and stands out prominent as a sure sign of continued success. 
When I hear of two lecturers giving about sixty lectures in one 
season, it 15 no wonder to also hear that societies are increasing 
in membership and average attendance at meetings. Some have 
doubled their membership, and all show due appreciation of the 
lecturer's efforts on behalf of artistic photography, by the larger 
number and better quality of the prints submitted for 1908 Union 
folio. | 


If there should be any society in Lancashire and Cheshire I 
have not beea in communication witn, it is because ] do not 
know of their existence, and I shall be glad to hear from them. 
l gathered from correspondence with a newly-formed society that 
they expected to have to contribute a folio of prints before they 
could be admitted into the l'ederation. There is no necessity or 
compulsion where absence of workers prevents. Of course, it is 


expected that each society will endeavour to do a little more than 


appoint a delegate and pay its subscription, at the earliest 
opportunitv. The staff of lecturers requires recruits. ‘Lhe clubs 
who contribute a circulating folio have the benefit of seeing cach 
other's folio, and although at present it is not every society who 
can contribute, those who do have a folio everv other week 1a 
the winter months, which makes a pleasing interlude at meetings, 
and should be an inducement to other clubs to contribute. 

Then some societies have a box of slides to dispatch at short 
notice, to апу society wishing to fill up an evening by reason of 
disappointment of fixture arranged. The Union prints and slides 
are obtainable bv arranging dates with the section secretaries. 

With a long list of most able lecturers and demonstrators to 
choose from and obtain by mutual arrangement, besides the pro- 
vision of excellent judges for societies! exhibitions and competi- 
tions, how апу society can remain outside these benefits and 
advantages is beyond my comprehension! And we have onlv 
four Unions in England, one in Scotland, and none in Ireland 
or Wales! 

The Lancashire and Cheshire Union is pleased to include the 
Isle of Man Camera Club, and will endeavour to do the most 
possible for И. — Y ours, etc., 

W. TANSLEY, 
Поп. Sec. L. and €.P.U. 
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A NOTE ON THE 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
AND DURHAM 
FEDERATION. 


(By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


T was announced at the last Council 

meeting, held on January gth, that 
as the first minute-book was completed, it 
would be necessary to obtain another, so 
that this forms a most suitable time for a 
retrospective glance at the career of this 
association. 

I well remember the first meeting that 
was held on November 25th, 1901, and 
recall with interest the enthusiasm with 
which the commencement of what has 
proved to be a most useful and active 
organisation was inaugurated. From the 
first, practically the whole of the societies 
in the two counties joined the movement, 
and the Federation has maintained a 
steady membership of about 800 photo- 
graphers. But though the membership has 
remained stationary, yet its component 
parts have changed, for as some of the 
older societies have dropped out of 
existence others arose to take their place, 
and it is interesting to note that at the 
present time only three of the original 
societies remain, viz., Bishop Auckland, 
Blaydon, and South Shields, which 
originally formed the Federation. 

As with all similar organisations, the 
backbone of the scheme is the provision 
of lecturers. ‘lhe general idea was that 
every society should co-operate by pro- 
viding one or more lecturers who would 
be prepared to deliver papers before the 
neighbouring societies, but, unfortunately, 
this part of the scheme is not a general 
because new lecturers are not 
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success, 
forthcoming in the manner that was 
expected. Many societies provide no 


lecturers at all, though all of them make 
good use of those gentlemen who still con- 
sent to give their fellow-workers the benefit 

of their knowledge. And it ıs to be 
regretted that every society does not pro- ~ 
vide at least one demonstrator, even if 
none of the members consider themselves 
capable to deliver a lecture. 

The Federation make a strong feature that they do not inter- 
fere with the external or internal working of any society. It 
exists purely for the purpose of giving assistance, if any be 
required, and then, and then only, the various societies do all 
that is in their power to assist the soliciting society. 

One popular means of support is the provision of Federation 
classes at the exhibitions held by our members. These classes 
are open to all members of the Federation, and a Federation 
Bronze Plaque is the much-coveted award. This plaque was 
specially designed by Mr. R. J. S. Bertram, and arrangements 
have been made to limit the supply. It is the premier award 
in this part of England, and is only awarded in a competition 
that is open to all the members of the Federation. 

From time to time most enjoyable field days have been held, 
usually at the invitation of one of the societies. For this pur- 
pose Whit Monday has proved to be the most generally suitable 
day. In particular, I well remember the glorious days we had 
at Durham, Bishop Auckland, and Morpeth. 

The Federation Year Book, under the direction of the capable 
editor, Mr. H. Wallis Wardropper, is a popular feature among 
the members, and in fact it is such a good miniature annual 
that a considerable number are sold to the general public. It 
is sold to the members at 2d., and to the public at 4d., a copy, 
and it pays its way. 


Mr. L. A. Loades' charming picture, “The Docks, Ostend,” 
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Occasionally we entertain some prominent gentleman to 
dinner or other social function; and amongst our guests we 
have been honoured by the presence of the Bishop of Durham 
(Dr. Moule), the Lord Mayor of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Dean 
ao the Mayor of Durham, Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, and . 
others. 

This Federation has been particularly fortunate in securing 
the services of most competent chairmen, and under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Davenport (1901-3), Mr. A. E. Cowling (1903-5), and 
Mr. W. S. Corder (1905-8), much good work has been done, 
though it has by no means realised all its ambitions. 

The Federation is most interested at this moment in an 
Invitation Exhibition of International Pictorial Photography, 
that is to be held in the Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle-upon- 
Гупе, from May to August in this year, and though it is yet 
early to make any serious statements with regard thereto, it is 
anticipated that it will be something quite out of the common, 
and the invitations have met with almost universal acceptance 
and enthusiasm. The aim is to obtain the cream (without any 
milk) of all the best pictorial photography that has ever been 
produced in the world, and so stringently has the list of 
exhibitors been drawn up that only twenty-seven British photo- 
graphers have received invitations, and this out of a total list of 
about sixty names. 


which ran the winaing print so close in the Northumberland and Durham 


Competition, we have been compelled for want of space to transfer to page 66. 
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THE SCOTTISH FEDERATION. By Our SCOTTISH CORRESPONDENT. 


N the end of 19o2 the Scottish Federation was 
mooted; on the 17th January, 1903, it was called 
into being at a meeting at Perth. It was composed 
of sixteen societies, now it is an army of forty-one 

societies, besides a number of non-socicty associates, for 
recognising the large tracts of territory in Scotland yet 
outwith the pale of society. The Federation admits as 
associates photographers who do ‘‘ not reside within 
accessible distance of a federated society.’’ In the first 
year of its existence it published a list of judges, 
lecturers, ctc., and on its first birthday it opened the 
first Scottish National Photographic Salon—a rendez- 
vous where the artistic expression (photographic) of the 
nation finds recognition. In the second year of its 
existence it published '* The Photographic Blue Book '*; 
in this it included a gazetteer with '' reporters ” for each 
district, a feature now, I understand, being copied by 
the R.P.S. Affiliation. It might also be noted here that 
the Salon from the first was run on the basis of *' no 
prizes and no entry money." I note prizes аге now 
being abolished in the south, so that it is evident that 
Scotland is not «ntirely a backmarker. 

The Scottish Federation is different from all the other 
federations and unions in this respect, that while they 
arc provincial, the Scottish is a national institution; they 
represent sections of England, the Scottish represents 
Scotland, and this aspect of it has never been lost sight 
of by those who constitute it, as witness the thoroughly 


national character of the Salon, which was one of its 
original objects, and helps much to fulfil one of its 
original aims—'' the betterment of Scottish photo- 
graphy.” 

In May, 1904, was issued the first number of The 
Secretary’s Letter, the monthly journal of the Federa- 
tion, and that has appeared regularly every month since; 
it forms a valuable medium for keeping the constituent 
parts of the body posted up with what is going on at 
headquarters, and occasionally includes valuable articles 
on photographic work in its pages. This journal seems 
an unusual feature in federation, but in the more thickly 
populated parts of England there is probably not the 
same need for it. 

Other features of the life of the Federation are an 
annual lantern slide competition for the Coates Chal- 
lenge Shield and other prizes, the winning entries for 
which circulate around the societies; a circulating port- 
folio (in which the Macdougald Gold Plaque is awarded 
to the best print), and an annual excursion to some 
different locality each year. 

'The Federation has been blessed with an enthusiastic 
and earnest body of officials, some of the original ones 
still being in office, including the secretary and the 
treasurer. One fcature of the annual meetings has been 
the evident desire on the part of the delegates to work 
whole-heartedly for the benefit of the Federation and the 
societies forming it. 


SCOTTISH FEDERATION NOTES. 


URING the New Year holidays, no less than three federated 

Societies held exhibitions. You must know, Mr. Editor, 
that although, for the purposes of presents and similar etceteras, 
we observe Christmas, still our Aol/iday is the New Year. These 
societies have recognised that, and therefore they held their exhi- 
bitions while people were in holiday mood, and consequently 
all the more ready to enter a place of entertainment. Here in 
scotland we are not content to give a good show of pictures— 
no, we add to it an entertainment every evening. We are anxious 
to educate the people, and therefore we adopt every available 
means to get them within the doors; once within doors, they 
must of necessity see the pictures and be elevated thereby. Some 
people—cynical people—might say the principal idea of the ex- 
hibition promoter was to get the people past the pay-box, but 
surely none of the readers of THE A. P. will take such a debased 
view of the energy of exhibition ‘‘ boomers.” 


Wishaw (the home of the celebrated Reid o' Wishaw) has 
always held its show at New Year time, and although the 
financial results are not so tremendous now, some of the results 
of their earlier shows would cause surprise were they generally 
known. ‘They had a good show, the entrants including not a few 
from beyond the border, and their evening programmes opened 
with a lecture on “ Some Traits of Animal Character," by the 
said Charles Reid. 

Paisley was another of the New Year entertainers. Their exhi- 
bition is not an open one to competitors, with the exception of 
one class, which is open to associates of the federation. They 
had a good entry for that, and pride of place was taken by a local 
man, Geo. L. A. Blair. They had also a one-club show by the 
Glasgow Photographic Art Circle. It might be mentioned for 
the benefit of those who speak much of the money-getting 
capacity of the Scot, that the exhibition was open free. 


The Kinning Park Co-operative (Govan) Camera Club is not 
an old institution, but its members have a praiseworthy amount 
of energy. They, too, run a New Year's show, and, like their 
older brethren at Paisley, it also was free. The members rc- 
sponded well to the committee's appeal, and put forward about 
fifty per cent. more entries than last year. There were four 
members! classes, and it seemed a fitting reward when the judges 
awarded two firsts to the hard-working secretary. A special 
invitation class was included, and the fine work exhibited there 
should do much to stimulate the members to still greater exer- 
tions. 


The zoth inst. is the closing date for entries to the Scottish 
Salon, and the secretary (Frederick W. Kay, 183, Union Street, 
Aberdeen) reports heartening prospects. The enquiries for 
prospectuses have been great, very many coming from over the 
border ; so you see, Mr. Editor, the wandering Scots do not forget 
the homeland; nay, even from farther afield they come, and 
already an entry from Rome has been chronicled. Last year 80; 
entries were chronicled, and speculation is rife whether the four 
figures will this year be reached. 


On the 14th the seventh annual open exhibition of the 
Glasgow Southern opened; there are four open classes, two con- 
fined to associates of the federation, and four members’ classes. 
The Southern men have a more than local fame for the quality 
of their exhibitions, and a good show is a certainty. I hope to 
be able to give you a report of it in next issue. 


‘The Midlothian Association have not been long in entering the 
exhibition field; this is the first year of its existence, and 
vet they are billed for a show in the Synod Hall, Edinburgh, 
from 2ist to 28th March. Prospectuses can be had from the 
secretary, Robert Oliver, 6, Murieston Terrace, Edinburgh. 


————$—4»—— —— 


A Note on the Wakefield Society.—' The Wakefield Society was 
formed seventeen years ago, and after many ups and downs is 
still in a flourishing condition. There are 126 members, being 
an increase of 24 over last year, and their subscription is only 
3s. od. per year. Having regard to the advantages the society 
gives to members, I should say it is the lowest subscription in the 
Yorkshire Union, for it includes the use of a dark-room fitted 
with an enlarging lantern, lantern slide apparatus, dishes, and 
other accessories, in addition to the usual lectures and demon- 
stratious. The members show their appreciation by the response 
they made at the society's exhibition, reported on page 66. 


Annual Meetings.— Annual meetings are pretty well in evidence 
just now, and new committees are making fresh resolves to do 
even greater things in the future than their society has done in 
the past. Last week I referred to the impending retirement of 
the president of the Leeds Photographic Society, Mr. T. E. 
Thornton, but I am glad to say he has kindly consented to again 
occupy the position. He tells me the society has had a very 
successful year in many respects, and next week I propose to 
review their results more fully. The Bradford Photographic 
Society reached another annual meeting last night, and their 
year’s doings will also receive my attention in a subsequent issue. 


(Further Yorkshire Union Notes— Leeds, Dewsbury, Rodley, etc. - next week.) 
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NOTES AND 


E again call our readers' attention to 
the particulars of a new series of Com- 
petitions especially designed for Be- 
ginners and those who in previous 
competitions have not won anything 
higher than a third prize. These par- 

ticulars will be found on page 96, and the entry form 
for the first competition appears on advt. page xvi. 

e е $ 

The time is drawing near for the opening of the 

Scottish National Salon, to be held in the Art Gallery, 
Aberdeen, February 15 to March 7. Everything seems 
to point to a most successful exhibition, and Feb- 
ruary 4, the last day for receiving pictures, will, it 
is certain, see a remarkable collection of pictures 
brought together in readiness for the Jury of Selection, 
which will consist of Messrs. J. Craig Annan, G. R. 
Gowans, R.S. W., and James Patrick. 

e ә е 


The annual exhibition of the Edinburgh Photographic 
Society, always an important one, will be held in the 
society’s hall from February 22 to March 7, when the 
judging will be performed by Messrs. J. Craig Annan, 
W. Crook, and C. Martin Hardie, R.S.A. There are 
open classes for both prints and lantern slides, and the 
society’s medals and plaques will be awarded in each 
class at the discretion of the judges, and honourable 
mentions made. Entries close February 8, and pictures, 
etc., must be sent in by February 12. The hon. sec. F 
from whom entry forms and all particulars may be 
obtained, is Mr. H. Stewart Wallace, W.S., 122, 
George Street, Edinburgh. 

= ¥$ 8 

A remarkable discovery in printing from an ordinary 
negative has been brought to our notice which will pro- 
duce a print which, although at first sight just like an 
ordinary glazed P. О. Р. one, is printed upon plain sized 
paper from an ordinary negative, without the aid of 
light, and is finished well within a quarter of an hour. 
This is effected by treating the negative with a par- 
ticular solution, which the inventor, Mr. Donnisthorpe, 
has found will cause the plate to absorb a dye in pre- 
cise proportion to the absence of silver contained in its 
gelatine. It is then dipped into any suitable dve, and 
a sheet of gelatinised paper squeegeed into contact. 


COMMENTS. 


This is peeled off in a few minutes, bearing on its sur- 
face a perfect positive print. By this means a series of 
prints may be rapidly made of any desired colour and 
without either of the tedious operations of developing, 
toning, fixing or washing. 
e £ g 

In the United States the old and somewhat futile 
discussion as to whether photography is a branch of the 
fine arts is raging, and in two columns the Literary 
Digest, of New York, summarises nearly all that has 
been said on the subject, with, however, this exception : 
nothing is said about the individuality of the man 
behind the camera, this being perhaps the crux which 
determines whether his photography is fine art, or just 


the reverse. 
© GG & 


Not always does the result justify the old plaint as to 
the ‘‘ law's delay,’’ a notable instance of this being the 
case of Standard Patents Co., Ltd., v. Kodak, Ltd., 
which was heard by Mr. Justice Parker on Wednesday, 
the 15th inst., in the Chancery division of the High 
Court. The plaint set out that the Kodak tank develop- 
ment system involves the infringement of three patents 
held by the Standard Patents Company. The frst 
witness put into the box for the Standard Patents 
Company having stated his views rather confidently, 
Mr. Walter, K.C., cross-examined him with remark- 
able suavity and skill on the part of Kodak, Ltd., and 
gently led the witness to quite clear, narrowly defined, 
and categorical expressions of view regarding the 
technics of the alleged infringements. This done, Mr. 
Walter handed him prior publication after prior publi- 
cation, asking him what was the essential and patentable 
distinction between that which he had defined and that 
which was described in the prior publication. The result 
was that after a cross-cxamination of a little over an 
hour, the case for plaintiffs appeared so far weakened 
that leave was asked to withdraw. So complex a patent 
case being determined in favour of the defendants on 
the evidence of the plaintiffs’ first witness 15 perhaps 
unheard of, but the result is due largely to the masterly 
way in which Mr. Walter managed the witness, deftly 
leading him to definitions almost in the wording of the 
prior publications. As a displav of forensic skill the 
scene of the 15th inst. is probably without parallel. 
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THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
THE PROGRESS MEDAL—THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE—PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


WO announcements of more than ordinary interest were made 

at the last ordinary mecting of the Royal Photographic Society. 

The first was to the effect that it had been decided to award the 

progress medal to Mr. John Sterry, the treasurer of the society, as a 

recognition of the value of his writings on photometrical subjects and 

the latent image. The choice was evidently a popular one. If Mr. 

Sterry 15 better known for his executive work in the aftairs of the 

society than for his scientific investigations, it is not because the 

latter are unimportant, but because he is the last man to put for- 
ward his own claims. 

It was also announced that the library catalogue had been com- 
pleted—a great work, which has been in hand tor some time. No 
sooner was it completed, however, than it again became incomplete, 
but members, noticing for the first time certain gaps on the library 
shelves, promptly m ade gifts of the missing copies out of their own 
collection. 

At the same meeting, Mr. Howard Farmer, whose work at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic 1s very well known, read a lengthy paper 
on the application of ruled screens in photo- -engraving. ite rather 
overloaded his lecture, and the fragmentary way in which he was 
compelled to read the paper rendered it somewhat difficult to follow. 
Indeed, one member, who has made a quarter of a million process 
blocks in his time, confessed that the paper was utterly beyond him, 
and said that if photo-engravers had to have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the matters brought forward bv Mr. Farmer, they might 


as well shut up shop to-morrow. That was probably going too far. 

Мт. Farmer's main line ot argument was concerned with the con- 
ditions governing the formation of the dot in the half-tone screen 
negative. He instanced well-known workers, both in Germany and 
the United States, as saving that the dots were pinhole images of 
the lens apertures. He was assured that the theory of the pin- 
hole image pure and simple was universally accepted on the Conu- 
nent—that, for instance, a medium stop means a medium dot; a 
triangular stop a triangular dot; and so on. Mr. Farmer, how- 
ever, combated this theory, because it did not hold good in all 
cases, and because the principle involved was a barren one and 
afforded no guidance whatever. By means of diagrams, he showed 
that, according to the screen distance, four, five, or six differently 
shaped dots could be obtained with a square stop. He put aside 
the pinhole image theory, and in discussing other factors governing 
the formation of the dot, claimed that the penumbral principle best 
explained the changes. Bearing that principle in mind, it was 
possible to secure most accurate simultaneous adjustments in the 
making of half-tones. He demonstrated some of these adjustments 
with the Universal Screen Adjuster, which is fixed at the side of 
the camera, and also with the ratiometer lens, this being a lens in 
which a series of parallel lines are made to represent in consecutive 
order proportional differences in camera extension. By these 
methods he sees the possibility of introducing the greatest manipula- 
tive refinements into the half-tone block-making of the future. 


e 


NOTES ON GASLIGHT PAPER. 


HE greater number of amateurs, and perhaps 

also professionals, who use it appear to develop 

gaslight paper in a bath of developer, immersing 

each print entirely in the liquid. Having de- 
veloped a good many gross of gaslight prints up to 
eight by ten in the way I shall presently describe, this 
mode of immersion used by many appears to me par- 
ticularly wasteful. There is also the chance of air- 
bells, etc., which frequently show on prints so developed, 
and the developer is so much sooner worked out. Of 
course, I do not claim any novelty in this method, as I 
did not originate it, but I have never noticed this way 
mentioned in the many articles on gaslight papers that 
I have seen in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 

I use generally a plate of glass, clean, and eight by 
ten or larger in size, and, in my own case, lay this across 
two narrow pieces of wood, which in turn lie across a 
tray larger than the glass. On this glass the develop- 
ing is done, and the tray underneath is merely to catch 
the drip and prevent it going all over the table or what- 
ever one may be working on. 

If you have the luxury of a sink and water tap in your 
dark-room, you can put the glass over the sink. Near 
at hand I ‘have a small measure glass with, say, one 
ounce of developer in it, and at one side a tray of clean 
water. After exposing the print as usual, it is placed 
face up on the glass, and, taking a piece of cotton-wool, 
or batling, as it is called in some places, the wool is 
dipped in the developer in the measure glass, getting it 
thoroughly wet, and then it is rubbed over the face of 
the print, first lengthwise, and then across, or vice- 
versá, not forgetting the edges, which sometimes appear 
to have a habit of coming out a little slower than the 
centre. 

Continue the rubbing until all streaks have dis- 
appeared, and the picture appears even and sufficientlv 
dark, then transfer to the clean water for a rinse, and 
immediately put into the acid hypo bath. 

The rubbing, of course, must not be too hard, though 


By Н. W. GALLICHAU. 


it is wonderful what the paper will stand. Rough sur- 
face paper must be especially gently dealt with, and the 
edges of all grades must be gone over carefully for fear 
of turning up the thin film of emulsion. 


Prints can be wetted before developing, if preferred, 
but in this case the water should be allowed to drain 
off a little, and it will be found that the developing will 
take a little longer, in consequence of the slight dilution 
of the developer. The wetting of the print first will, 
however, ensure even development, and is advisable in 
the case of prints larger than six by eight. Personally, 
I prefer to develop the dry print. 


A certain amount of local development can be done 
in this way, by rinsing off the developer when most of 
the print appears finished, and applying the wool to the 
part which is slow in appearing. But it is advisable 
always with gaslight papers to expose properly rather 
than to force any part, as prolonged development almost 
invariably produces stained prints. 


Remember to rinse off the glass plate every now and 
then, and to take a new piece of cotton-wool for, say, 
every three or four prints. Cotton-wool is cheap, and 
using one piece too long may result in brownish or 
greenish prints. The size of the piece of wool may be 
left to the worker. The writer uses a piece about the 
size of a large walnut. 


Using this method of development it is really sur- 
prising how many prints can be done with a very small 
quantity of developer, and as to the question of time 
employed, I find it as quick a method as any other I 
know of, and I have a good deal of this work to do in a 
commercial wav. 

One other note I would like to add. Prints can be 
dried unmounted best by placing them face down on 
clean white cotton cloth or calico, provided the fixing 
bath contains alum, as in the bath prescribed for Velox 
paper. If alum is not used they will possibly stick to 
the calico. 
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COMMON MISTAKES 


T is a common but undoubtedly true 
remark, that ‘‘ the man who never 
makes a mistake never makes any- 
thing,” and it is in the early days 

of the practice of the photographic art 
that this truth is realised in all its 
entirety. Although experience is the best of all 
teachers, there are certain elementary errors com- 
mitted by every generation of embryo photographers 
that might easily have been prevented had a little 
care and thought been expended upon their con- 
sideration. 

One of the most pregnant and far-reaching mistakes 
made by the young beginner is to commence to take 
photographs without first having acquired some rudi- 
mentary idea of the principles upon which the art is 
based. And the facility with which he can obtain ready- 
made helps in every department still further fosters the 
idea that the whole process is more or less a mechanical 
one, and one that does not require the application of 
principles and laws. And so we find mistakes made in 
using the lens which would have been impossible had 
a very elementary knowledge of optics, and the pro- 
perties of a lens, been first acquired. It is the same in 
development. A little knowledge of chemistry and the 
chemicals used in photography will make the path the 
beginner treads much less thorny, and will, in addition, 
save him many a shilling. And an acquaintance, slight 
perhaps, with the first principles of composition will 
prevent many glaring mistakes in picture making, and 
cause the first attempts, if not to give pleasure, at any 
rate not to inflict pain upon the recipients. 

In the selection of a suitable plate for the first 
attempts, the mistake is commonly made of using one 
much too ''fast," in the ordinary sense of the word. 
It cannot be too forcibly impressed upon the tyro that 
a ''slow"' or ‘‘ ordinary ” plate is the very best with 
which to commence. For two reasons. In the first, 
because it is easier to produce a good negative from 
one, using a quick °“ time ’’ exposure, and secondly, 
because the development of such a plate teaches the 
beginner more of the process of image producing than 
a large number of ‘‘ snap-shots ’’ would do. When the 
slow plate in all its ramifications has been thoroughly 
mastered, the faster one can be dealt with, but it is a 
golden rule in photography as in all other sciences to 
make haste slowly, and the young amateur who com- 
mences with ‘‘ special rapid " plates often discovers 
that his speed in acquiring the art of photography is 
inversely as the rapidity of the special brand he is 
using. Incidentally it may be mentioned that good 
" snap-shots ’’ can be obtained by using an ordinary 
slow plate. Some of the best photographs I have ever 
seen have been taken on such plates, and the beginner 
must realise that such expressions as ''slow," or 


"ordinary " are but relative terms, and that 
much depends upon the developer one is using 


at the time. 
And the mistake is often made of using too many 
developing agents. With a fine impartiality the young 
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from one chemical to 
another like а butterfly gathering 
honey. Unfortunately, unlike the 
butterfly, very little honey in the shape 
of experience is gathered by this 
method, for at the end of the pro- 
is discovered that a mass of information 


amateur flits 


cess И 
has been gathered that cannot be classified or reduced 
to any sort of order, leaving the mind in a somewhat 


Make up your mind to have one 

It does not so much matter 
The number on the market is 
legion, and they increase month by month. АП doubt- 
less are good, and have special characteristics. Pos- 
sibly pyrogallic acid is the best all-round agent, and the 
pyro-soda formula the best method of using it. And 
do not make the not uncommon mistake of allowing 
your developing to be done by somebody else, dealer, 
professional, or friend. They, of course, do their work 
well, but undoubtedly the proper person to produce the 
chemical image is the one who possesses all the factors 
necessary for its complete success, such as exposure, 
stop, lighting, and other items. There are many temp- 
tations in this direction at the present day; the doctrine 
of ‘° You push the button, and somebody else does the 
rest ’’ is much in favour, and its adherents are found in 
every rank of society; but there is another truism every 
beginner should live up to: ‘‘ If you want a thing done 
properly, do it yourself."' 

The inability to grasp the principle of ‘‘ stops ” is a 
rock upon which many a young sailor upon the photo- 
graphic ocean comes to grief, and I am not sure 
whether some advanced workers thoroughly understand 
their true meaning. Certainly, °“ professionals " опе 
has met were ignorant of their uses, one such irrever- 
ently calling them *''holes." If a focussing-screen 
camera is possessed by the worker, much useful in- 
formation may be gained by the production of an image 
of an object upon the screen, and its varying degree 
of sharpness upon stopping down, or the reverse, of 
the lens. 

The possession of a pinhole camera, and the study of 
photographs produced by it, is an excellent method of 
realising some of the truths underlying *' stops.” 

The focussing scale upon most hand cameras 1s a 
frequent source of many mistakes to the beginner. 
Too many distances are undoubtedly marked upon it, 
and it is the cause of almost hopeless confusion at first. 
Few people can gauge such distances at 20, 15, or то 
feet accurately, and if they are guessed at and the lens. 
focussed to the corresponding figures on the scale, 
unless very small stops are used, sharp photographs 
are rarely obtained. The better method, till one is more 
skilled in judging distances, is to keep the lens back at 
the infinity mark and to stop down slightly for the 
nearer objects, if required. If this method is followed, 
something sharp is obtained upon the plate; if not, there 
is more than a possibility of getting nothing in focus. 
For very close distances an ordinary inch tape should 
be used, especially if using a large stop. E. C. C. 


chaotic state. 
developer, and stick to it. 
what that developer is. 
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An amateur Arts and Crafts Exhibition will be held at Exeter 
from April 1 to 3. There is to be a class for photography, and 


particulars and entry forms may be obtained from Miss Kate 
Clarke, 2, Mont le Grand, Exeter. 
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The Power of Monty. — Instan- 
taneous work during the middle 
months of our English winter is enough 
to make the most sanguine amateur quail. 
Experience has taught him only too well that 

it is a matter of expensive lenses almost as 
much as of personal skill. In the illustrated papers he sees 
snaps of football ** scrums,”’ celebrities at the Law Courts, 
skating races, and so forth—and even these, though he 
knows the pressmen to be equipped with the costliest ap- 
paratus that money can buy, are often perceptibly under- 
exposed and forced. The inference not unnaturally strikes 
the tyro as rather depressing. In summer pictorial photo- 
graphy he has been accustomed to flatter himself that he can 
do as good work with his two-pound-ten box and cheap lens 
as Mr. Croesus can with his aluminium-bound twenty- 
guinea hand or stand and its Ross or Dallmeyer stigmatic. 
Photography, he has always felt, is no respecter of purses. 
The poor man can get into the Salon on his merits as easily 
as the rich. But now, when it comes to winter snapping 
in fogs—lo and behold, the rich man romps ahead and the 
poor man is left an ignominious “ also ran." 


Precautions which Pay.—A4s I suggested in a recent 
article on photographing winter sports, and particularly 
skating, it pays temporarily to hire a camera fitted with a 
first-class lens—hire it, say, for a week—when really impor- 
tant winter snapshotting is in view. See that it is fitted 
with a focal-plane shutter which will work at a slow speed 
as well as at the much-vaunted fast ones. And be sure and 
use the camera (not merely vaguely '' test ’ it in the shop 
by opening and closing it and working its shutter) before 
you take it to the rink or other field of operation. Expose 
a plate or two in it, on any subject in your garden or your 
street, and develop to see that all's well and there is no 
secret source of fog or wrong adjustment of the focussing, 
or other hitherto invisible evil. You'll get an approximate 
idea, too, of what degree of under-exposure your plate seems 
willing to stand without revolting—a valuable piece of 
knowledge, for, whatever the light, you are almost sure to 
want to under-expose if you have set yourself to register 
fastly moving objects, such as skaters, taken from close-up. 


Slow-Snap Possibilities.— 1t is worth mentioning that there 
is one simple way of dodging the under-exposure difficulty. 
It depends, however, on the feasibility of getting a clear view 
of your subject—skating-rink or what not—írom some little 
distance off the scene of action. The nearer you are to your 
skaters, the faster must be your exposure, to catch them 
unblurred. Well, if light does not allow of a very fast 
exposure, you should try and find some position a good way 
from the rink, so that the figures are quite small on your 
plate. Then you can give a—comparatively speaking—slow 
exposure. Skaters seen from a hundred yards’ distance may 
perhaps be successfully taken with a twenty-fifth of a 
second, when a hundredth or two-hundredth would have been 
required for taking them from the edge of the rink. 


Details.—The resulting figures are, of course, small; but 
you can enlarge your negative. This, of course, is a mere 
hint, which in some cases will be valueless. Firstly, it may 
not be possible to find a position where the rink can be seen 
from a practicable distance, and secondly, the atmosphere 
may be too foggy ; in which case your skaters will be too dim 
to enlarge well. On a clear day, though, I have done this 
trick, and made a good thing of. what, from close-up, would 
have been hopeless. A situation at a little height above the 
level of the rink should preferably be chosen. Looking down 
on the rink, it makes a background to the skaters: whereas 
looking from the rink's level, the skaters’ figures are con- 
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fused with each other, and have no background to throw 
them up. 


Isochromatic Snapshotting.— Of course, if you can escape 
to Switzerland for a fortnight before the first part of 
March, you need not worry yourself about the goodness or 
the badness of your lens. In the brilliant sunshine of the 
high Alps—sunshine reflected and refracted from the snow 
all round, and thus intensified to an almost inconceivable 
degree—fast snaps of skating, tobogganing, and so forth 
are feasible with a lens working as low as F/11. On the 
other hand, if you are lucky enough to own a big-apertured 
lens, you can use it at its full opening if you like, and have 
an isochromatic screen on it into the bargain—and still 
snap! I have done this, so know what I am talking about; 
and luckily I have the evidence of Will Cadby to back me 
up. Like myself, he has made dozens of instantaneous 
exposures in the Alps with a Wratten Kr screen on his lens. 

Black and White in Excelsis.— However, even in Switzer- 
land there is such a thing as under-exposure—no less hate- 
ful in its results than under-exposure in our own dark land. 
It evidences itself in the usual symptom—harshness. You 
get snow granulated like sand, its shadows solid ink, its 
high lights staring whitewash; and against it the figures 
of tobagganers or ski-ers are negroid silhouettes. Even if 
you have not been in the Alpine resorts in winter you will, at 
any rate, know the effect I mean if you have seen the 
atrocious illustrations which generally accompany an article 
on mountain-climbing in the magazines. The mountains 
are lovely, but the climbers are like dummies cut out of 
needle-paper and stuck on to the background. This is not 
as it should be, or as it need be. It simply means that the 
photographer has been immoderately keen on getting his 
picture sharp all over, and has used too small a stop. 


The Old, Old “ Don’t.”—In light like that, under-expo- 
sure is ludicrous—yet you can under-expose if you only 
stop down enough. Don't. That'sall. Expose by meter, just 
as you would expose by meter if you were at home. With even 
so light a screen as the Кї any decent plate or film is quite 
capable of rendering with approximate correctness the range 
of tones in an Alpine winter snow scene—tremendous 
though that range of tones is. Naturally, if your subject 
is not a moving one, you will use a deeper screen still—the 
deepest you can command, in fact. But beware all the 
more of under-exposure. ‘‘ Don't expose for the snow” 
might be stated as a fair, all-round rule; ‘‘ expose for the 
objects (trees or houses or figures or what not) which are 
viewed against the snow.’’ The snow, like all proverbial 
high lights, will take care of itself if the photographer on 
his part will be so kind as to take care of the shadows. 

Chilly Ablutions.—Developing plates in Switzerland in 
winter is just as easy as developing them anywhere else, 
now that the hotels have central-heating apparatuses laid 
on to all rooms. (When I first went to Switzerland I more 
than once had the experience of ice-spicules forming in a 
developing dish which had but a few minutes before been 
warmed; but these horrors are now dead and done with.) 
Nevertheless, washing the developed negatives may pre- 
sent difficulties. The water supply is often dead cold; in- 
deed, barely above freezing-point. That means that the 
plates don’t get properly washed, unless with many hours 
of soaking. The tip is, then, to give one final rinse in 
slightly warmed water, to get out the last traces of hypo. 
If you don’t, you find—as I have found with some of my 
older negatives—that deteriorations occur in later years; 
indeed, in some cases quite soon. Spots form on the film 
and reveal a crystalline nucleus, only too recognisable as the 
fruits of insufficient ablutions—insufficient not in time, but 
in penetratingness. Verb. sap. 
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VIII—THE PRINTING-OUT PROCESS. 


LTHOUGH most chemical compounds which 
are acted upon by light are changed in colour 
by its action, many of them are only slightly 
discoloured, and the visible change cannot be 

carried very far. It is therefore natural that a prepared 
paper which would turn very dark on exposure to light 
should be called a printing-out paper, and '' P.O.P.” 
claims our first attention among the processes for 
producing a positive picture from the negative. 

The negative gives us everything reversed ; what was 
white in the original is black in the negative, and vice 
versa; in short, the print is a negative, but being made 
from a negative, it is a positive of the original. 

Printing-out paper is paper coated with a sensitive 
film, which will discolour readily on exposure to light, 
and to such a degree that no development is needed to 
bring the image up to the necessary density. The 
chloride of silver may be looked upon as a primary sub- 
stance in the P.O.P. film, as this salt readily becomes 
violet on exposure, and will yield a rich and vigorous 
image when used in conjunction with a sensitiser. The 
chloride of silver gradually loses its chlorine in becoming 
discoloured, and any substance which combines readily 
with chlorine naturally assists the decomposition. 
Silver nitrate answers this purpose, and performs the 
office of sensitiser in the P.O.P. film. 

The whole thing can be clearly realised by making a 
small experiment, and preparing a piece or two of 
sensitised paper by one's self. Sixty grains of gelatin 
are dissolved in two ounces of hot water, and forty 
grains of sodium chloride are added ; the warm mix- 
ture is strained through muslin, and poured into a clean 
dish, being kept at a temperature of. about 9o deg. 
Fahr.; a sheet of note-paper of convenient size is floated 
upon the solution, being lifted up once to see that no 
air-bells are on the surface ; after two or three minutes 
the paper is removed, and pinned up to dry. When 
dry, it is once more floated—upon the sensitising bath 
this time—sixty grains of silver nitrate in an ounce 
of distilled water. This is done in gaslight, and after 
three minutes the paper is again pinned up to dry, and 
it should be dried in the dark. 

The sodium chloride present in the film on the paper 
dae with the silver nitrate during the sensitising, 
thus :— 


NaCl+ AgNO;=NaNO,+AgCl. (silver chloride). 


Silver chloride is formed, but the film also imbibes some 
of the free silver nitrate as well, and thus in the dry 
paper we have both silver chloride and silver nitrate. 
The result is that when we put this sheet of paper 
under a negative and expose it to light, we get a 
brownish-red or purple image formed; when quite 


deeply printed, the paper is removed from the frame 
and placed in a fixing bath, where the surplus chloride 
of silver is dissolved out of the film, whilst the dark 
image, which is practically—but not absolutely—inso- 
luble, remains. 

Now the printing-out papers of to-day differ from this 
simple experimental paper in some important ways. 
The chloride of silver is not used alone, but is com- 
bined with the tartrate, citrate, or some other organic 
salt, of silver; citric acid is used as a preservative, 
and various other ingredients are employed. 

This does not affect the principle of the process 
directly, but the presence of so many compounds causes 
different makes of P.O.P. to vary considerably in 
character. Some brands of P.O.P. give a very violet- 
coloured image, and others quite a reddish image ; the 
former usually lose a good deal in the fixing, and they 
do not give as good gradation as the latter type. 

It is one thing to make a negative possessing correct 
gradation, and another to make from it a print pos- 
sessing equally correct gradation. The characteristic 
quality of most printing-out papers is to give brilliancy 
and contrast, and hence a fairly soft negative will give 
the best print. The gradation can be controlled to 
some extent by the kind of light used for printing ; 
strong, direct sunlight will cause quick printing and a 
softer picture ; shade, i.e., weak light, will cause slow 
printing, and the image will be more brilliant and 
vigorous. Dense, harsh negatives may therefore be 
printed in sunlight with advantage, whilst very soft 
negatives require shade for printing, and a piece of 
tissue paper may even be placed over the frame to 
further soften the light. 

Owing to the loss in fixing, the printing is carried on 
to a deeper point than is actually wanted, and the print 
is then taken from the frame, and prepared for toning 
—an operation which is necessitated by the fact that a 
P.O.P. picture merely fixed assumes an ugly yellowish- 
brown colour, and 1s liable to fade. 

The print is washed in several changes of water, until 
the water ceases to become milky, which it does at first, 
because the chlorides present in it react with the free 
silver nitrate to form silver chloride ; when sufficiently 
washed, no silver nitrate and no citric acid should be 
left in the film. The print is now placed in a solution of 
a salt of some metal, such as gold or platinum, which 
metal is not affected by atmospheric impurities. The 
image acts as a reducer, and causes the metallic salt 
to decompose, so that the metal—usually gold—deposits 
in a very fine state of division on the picture, and thus 
renders it impervious to atmospheric impurities by 
masking it, and at the same time imparts to it a 
pleasing tone. 
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The most popular gold bath is made with gold 
chloride and ammonium sulphocyanide. The latter 
converts the gold chloride into gold sulphocyanide, 
Au(CNS), which red compound easily dissolves in ап 
excess of the ammonium salt. About thirty grains of 
the latter are usually employed with two grains of gold 
chloride, and sixteen to twenty ounces of water. The 
rate of toning depends on (i) the strength of the bath, 
i.e., the concentration ; and (ii) the temperature of the 
bath ; a given quantity of toner will only tone a certain 
area of paper, the area itself being dependent on the 
amount of shadow in the picture as compared with 
high-lights, etc. It is a better plan to use just sufficient 
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solution at one time for the prints you want to tone 
than to pour on an excess of toner and put it back into 
the bottle afterwards for future use. 

The toning bath should be kept alkaline, and if kept 
for any length of time should be tested with litmus 
paper, and if acid in reaction, it may readily be 
neutralised by the addition of a few drops of weak 
ammonia. 

Prints should be well washed between toning and 
fixing—or between toning, aluming, and fixing where a 
hardening bath is used—as it must be our aim to keep 
each solution throughout as free from contamination 
as possible. 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


SCREEN-PLATE PROCESSES DEMONSTRATED BY DR. C. E. K. MEES. 
Specially reported for THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


O one better qualified to introduce the new—we put aside 
the glittering temptation to say the real—colour photography 
to the Society of Arts could have been found than Dr. C. E. K. 
Mees. Although, as he confessed, he had never seen a screen- 
plate until May of last year, he gave a masterly exposition of the 
principles underlying the method which has lately issued in the 
Lumiere Autochrome and Warner-Powrie plate, among others. 
Dr. Mees added that he himself had recently patented a screen- 
plate process of colour photography, which is only in embryo as 
yet. lt is one thing to patent a process and quite another to make 
it commercial. The ditterence between the Autochrome and other 
processes which have the screen-plate as their basis is not that the 
Lumière method is better than the others—indeed, scientifically 
speaking, it is less promising— but that it is the only screen-plate 
process which has up to the present been made commercial. Dr. 
Mees said that the starch-grain process, so far as the manufacture 
of the plate is concerned, is difhcult, complicated, and intricate in 
comparison with its rivals, and that only the resource and skill 
of the Lyons firm prevented it from being a total failure. 

Naturally, the Society of Arts not being a specialist body, Dr. 
Mees had to cover ground with which readers of photographic 
journals are already familiar. ‘Lhe idea of a screen-plate, he said, 
was old, although its modern application was new. He placed 
the first suggestion of such a method as far back as 1868, the 


originator being Ducos du  Hauron. But it was Joly, 
MacDonough, and others who made straight paths for the 
practical screen-plate process as we have it to-day. Dr. Mees 


described the screen-plate process as a method of incorporating the 
colour filters in the plate itself, thus obviating the necessity for 
external colour filters and duplicate exposures, as in the subtractive 
processes, Every colour except pure deep spectrum red could be 
matched by the mixture of the light of the three colours, orange-red, 
Ereen, and blue-violet. "Thus the manufacture of a screen-plate 
resolved itself into the production of a very large number of filters 
distributed between the glass of the plate and the film of emulsion, 
coloured to the requisite depth, and so small that the individual units 
were invisible to the eye. 

The first process commercially put forward was Prof. Joly’s, while 
Mr. Powrie was the first to embody screen and emulsion in the 
one article. With regard to the Lumiere plate, Dr. Mees found 
that the starch grains averaged from r,oooth to 1-2,oooth of an 


inch in diameter, and he showed an enlargement of a 
single grain magnified by 1,250 diameters—really а triumph 
in photo-micrography. He also touched upon the celluloid 


process of Robert Krayn, which he found to be better than the 
more widely known processes emanating from Lyons or Chicago, 
so far as neutrality of colour in the screen itself was concerned. 
It was a revelation to hear how many variations of the screen- 
plate process are already in existence, most of them embryonic, 
amateurish, and never likely to reach the commercial stage, but still 
having a certain scientific. value in the present state of affairs. 
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Sheffield Photographic Society.—The annual exhibition will be. 


held from March 31 to April 4. There will be six open classes, 
including one for colour photography, and the awards will con- 
sist of bronze plaques and certificates. Arrangements have been 
made for the free collection and carriage of exhibits from the 
Birmingham and Ilkeston exhibitions to the Nottingham exhibition, 
and thence on to Sheffield. Full particulars may be obtained from 
the hon. secretary, Mr. J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 


The great drawback to these isolated processes is usually 
that the colours are too weak, and there is insufficient depth in the 
screen, 

The most interesting, because the most original, passage in De. 
Mees’ lecture was that in which he discussed the conditions 
governing and limiting the manufacture of screen-plates. Three 
conditions limited the size of the screen-plate units : —(1) the thick- 
ness of the dye, which prevented a certain limit being overstepped 
if the colours were to remain free from parallax errors; (2) the grain 
of the emulsion; and (3) the optical character of the screen unit 
itself. Dr. Mees believes that it will not be practicable to go 
beyond a ruling of one thousand lines to the inch. Speaking of 
the conditions for making an emulsion over the screen-plate, he 
said that he did not hold it necessarily true that a plate must be 
slow in order to have a fine grain, but in his opinion exposures 
for screen-plates cannot well be shortened below one-twentieth of a 
second for bright sunlight, unless new discoveries in emulsion- 
making are made. Later on, however, he showed a colour photo- 
graph lent by Mr. Powrie which was taken in one-fiftieth of a 
second, the effect being rather dark but the colour values fairly 
true. He conjectured that the plate had been made specially 
sensitive in ammonia and silver nitrate. 

As to the future for the screen-plate, he admitted that until a 
method could be found of reproducing the colour image on paper 
in the same way as in monochrome the process would be shorn 
of a great deal of its popular appeal. He suggested that an im- 
proved bleach-out process might, at all events partially, solve the 
difficulty and be a thing of the future. 

The examples of the processes shown through the lanterns—no 
fewer than four separate lanterns were employed in the demonstra- 
tion—were scarcely so good as might have been wished. Better 
ones have been seen at the “ Royal" and elsewhere, both of the 
Autochrome and the Warner-Powrie plates. But a number of 
Autochrome results from the Iron and Steel Institute, illustrating 
the application of the plate to the examination of metals, were of 
interest, as well as some landscapes in which the excellent greens, 
even in the shadows under the trees, made evident the advantage 
of these additive processes of colour photography over the sub- 
tractive processes which have hitherto held the field, and in which 
the greens were too often rendered black. 

The discussion was made notable by some remarks from Prof. 
E. Ray Lankester, lately Director of the Natural History Museum, 
who described some results with Autochromes upon natural history 
subjects which appeared to have had only a moderate degree of 
success. He rebuked the levity with which some photographers 
spoke of colour, as though, so long as an image was rendered in 
pleasing tones, its accuracy was a minor matter. He held that foi 
most of the purposes to which the coming colour photography 
would be applied accuracy of colour rendering—truth to nature— 
would be as essential as accuracy of form now is in most cases in 
monochromatic work. 
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American Portraiture.—Messrs. J. Н. Dallmever, Limited, 
Denzil Road, Neasden, London, N.W., inform us that they have 
had a collection of twenty-eight examples of portraiture by lead- 
ing American photographers, mounted on three panels, each 
measuring 44 by 33 inches. "They will be pleased to lend these to 
any societies which may wish to include them in their exhibi- 
tions, carriage being paid one way. The frames are fitted in a 
grooved box, which saves troub!e in packing. 
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By A. J. A. 


AXVI. — MOONLIGHTS." 


ICTURES of winter scenery are nearly as 

common as moonlights, and аге usually 
executed by the same order of artists, that is 
to say, the most incapable : it being so remark- 
ably easy to represent the moon as a white wafer on 
a black ground ; " so writes John Ruskin. 

'* Moonlights! " What a master-stroke of English 
prose! If I, or any ordinary writer, had penned the 
passage, we would have written, '' Pictures of winter 
scenery are nearly as common as those depicting moon- 
light ’’; but Ruskin, in order to give grip to his 
sentence, coins a new word, “ moonlights,’ ' which 
reads as intelligently as the word “ landscapes,” and 
sounds so natural that it passes unnoticed. 

Again, any other writer, except Ruskin, would have 
been content to refer to that class of artists—the most 
incapable; whereas Ruskin boldly creates a new artistic 
order, ‘‘ The Order of the Most Incapable.” 

One of the charms of Ruskin lies in the fact that he 
can invent new words or phrases which read as though 
they were ordinary English. 

Whistler has done a moonlight—I drop the inverted 
commas and treat the word as though it were King's 
English—'' Battersea Bridge,’’ and succeeded ; one or 
two other clever artists have attempted the subject with 
more or less success ; otherwise, as far as I can recollect, 
moonlights have been the special province of the com- 
panions of the Order of the Most Incapable. 

Now pictures of moonlight ought to be within the 
special sphere of photography, and this for two reasons : 
in the first place, moonlight scenes nearly approach 
monochrome ; in the second place, the camera can draw 
the subject, and shade in the gradations, working direct 
from nature ; whereas the artist must paint his nocturnes 
entirely from memory. 

Unfortunately, so far, few if any of the leading 
pictorialists have attempted direct moonlights ; and 
those that have, seem to have fallen into the conventional 
error of exposing for shadow details. It is incompre- 
hensible that those who under-expose sunsets and lose 
all details in the shadows, in order that they may achieve 
" moonlight effects " should expose fully for the 


St. Helens Camera Club.—The seventh annual exhibition will be 
held from February 24 to 29. In the members' section there is a 
special class for those who have not previously won a prize, and in 
the open classes there is one for colour photography. Entries close 
February 17, and further particulars may be obtained from the 
secretary, Mr. J. Glover, Ormskirk Street, St. Helens. 
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shadows when they come to genuine night photography; 
it is incomprehensible but true, and in this case, truth 
is stranger than fiction. 

Objects seen against the moonlight, as well as the 
shadows they cast, lack all detail. The shadow side of 
a tree loses both detail and colour, retaining only an out- 
line filled in with an even tint of neutral monotone ; the 
shadow cast by this tree also retains only the same 
qualities. 

In Mrs. Browning's poem which begins 
cypress stood up like a church,’’ she writes :— 


** The 


“Upon the angle of its shade 
The cypress stood, self-balanced high; 
Half up, half down, as double made 
Along the ground, against the sky." 


The moon, which is some two hundred and forty 
thousand miles away, only reflects sunlight ; and this 
reflected light is so feeble that it cannot be reflected from 
mundane objects in a sufficient volume to illuminate the 
details in the shadows. 

This same-tone monochrome, 
anything near black. 


however, is seldom 
The highest tones in moonlights 
fall far short of white, and the darkest shadows short 
of black. In brilliant sunshine one may run the whole 
gamut of the tones, but in soft moonlight the scale of 
gradations is very limited. This is what Whistler saw 

‘ Battersea Bridge,’’ and it is what anyone will see, 
who regards real moonlight closelv. 

It is impossible to simulate moonlight by means of 
daylight under-exposures. It would be far easier to 
forge Alpine scenery with a wooden chamois and a heap 
of salt, than to capture the mystery and poetry of moon- 
light by photographic trick-work. But I have every 
reason to believe that genuine moonlight photographs 
are within the capacity of modern photography, with its 
rapid lenses and extra-rapid plates. 

Since the finished print must show absolutely no 
details in the shadows, the exposure should not be ex- 
cessive. Since the details and high lights in the rest 
of the plate should only show very limited gradation, 
the development should be moderate, and the negative 
thin. 

The moon itself could not be shown unless two nega- 
tives were employed ; but an exposure of a comparatively 
short duration should record all the visible gradations 
in the illuminated portion of the landscape. The nega- 
tive should show very soft gradations in the high-lights, 
and no detail in the shadows ; so that the high-lights 
may print before the shadows become too black. 

If the better class of pictorial photographers would 
seriously attempt moonlights, I believe that they would 
meet with more success than the artist-painters. 
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South London Photographic Society.—Lecturing on “ Architec- 
tural Photography for Beginners" at a recent meeting of the 
society, Mr. Edgar R. Bull said that the best preventive of halation 
in interior work is to give a full exposure, and develop quickly with 
a developer containing a full quantity of accelerator, but only hal! 
the normal quantity of pyro or other reducer. Backed plates are, of 
course, a sine qud non. 
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THE LORE OF PLAYING CARDS. 


A PACK of playing cards, however much it may engross the 
interest of some and arouse the wrath of others, appears to be 
rather slight as the subject of a lantern lecture, in which bridge 
problems and fortune-telling are alike put out of count. But in 
the hands of Mr. Alfred Whitman, who lectured at the Blenheim 
Club the other evening, the simple playing card becomes a thing of 
wonder. How many people know, for instance, that the suit-marks 
on cards represent the four grades of society? The hearts are the 
clergy; the mark corresponding to the heart in Italian cards is the 
chalice, and makes the meaning clear. In Italan and Spanish cards 
the sword of the nobles corresponds to the French figue and to our 
spade; therefore the spade represents the nobility. In southern 
Europe, again, the diamond cards are decorated with coins, and 
plainly signify the commercial or trading classes; while in the 
Spanish peninsula the clubs, which with us have given place to a 
shamrock-like design, and are called in France /re/le, are regular 
Hercules clubs, and represent the rough-and-ready weapons with 
which medizval rustics armed themselves when called to war. 


Playing cards have been used for a great variety of purposes in 
addition to affording diversion for those to whom time 


“ Lingered too long unless helped on by sport," 


The lecturer quoted from the trade bill of a London publisher in 
the reign of George I., advertising that forty packs of cards he had 
for sale included cards with heraldic, mathematical, and geometrical 
devices, cards of travel, and cards delineating various handicrafts. 
The earliest representation of card-playing in engraved art belongs 
to the year 1500, and is a picture of Albert, fourth Duke of Bavaria, 
having a game with his duchess, in which, of course, the lady is 
winning. The earliest unquestionable mention of card-playing is 
dated 1392, and is in the shape of an entry by Charbot Poupart, 
treasurer of the household of Charles VI. of France, in his book of 
accounts. The decorations of cards are extremely conservative, 
almost exactly the same crude types being emploved centuries ago 
as now. The packs, however, have not always numbered filty-two ; 
the famous set of /aroccAi cards numbered seventy-eight, while 
another Italian set reached ninety-seven. 


The most valuable cards from the point of view of the collector 
are those which form pegs for hanging moral lessons, In Italy it 
is quite common to find old packs of cards with scenes from the Old 
Testament engraved on them. In Germany cards were used in order 
to teach moral lessons, inculcating the advantage of industry and 
learning over idleness and drunkenness. Other cards attorded ele- 
mentary lessons in geography and handwriting. The boy-king, 


Louis XIV., did not take kindly to lessons, and his ministers en- 
gaged skilful Florentine workers to produce packs of cards having 
educational themes, so that his little majesty could be unconsciously 
receiving instruction while he sat at the gaming table. At the time 
of the French revolution the cards were purged of kings and queens 
and knaves, and their places taken by hgures representing Genius, 
Liberty, and Equality. 

Many of the leading events in English history became themes for 
the card-makers. Cards were frequently used as a kind of political 
pamphlet or cartoon to inflame the people against the Roman 
Catholics. A special pack, still in existence, is devoted to the Rump 
Parliament. The last-known series of historical playing cards be- 
longs to the time of the South Sea Bubble, a piquant cartoon 
showing how 


“Men of game, unable to sustain 
Their South Sea disappointments, crossed the main.” 
Piaving cards which taught geoyvraphy were common in the 
eighteenth century, a famous set, which is a prize to the collector, 
representing the counties of England and Wales. As there are fifty- 
two counties and fiftv-two cards in a pack, nothing could be easier. 
Other cards represented street scenes and street cries in London. 
These should be valuable in the forthcoming London pageant on 
account of the excellent way in which the dress of eighteenth-century 
folk is pictured. Beneath the representation is the characteristic 
cry—for instance: 
“Will you buy a good pudding stirrer? 
My old soul, will you buy a bowl? 
You that are able, will you buy a ladle? ” 

Cards with pictures of actual rovalties, cards with music and songs, 
cards representing arts and sciences, all appeared about the end of 
the eighteenth century ; but here, as in Germany, the most interest- 
ing packs are those having religious designs or containing fables with 
morals tacked on. A Methodist writer stated some time ago that in 
the days of the early followers of John Wesley playing cards con- 
taining passages of Scripture and hymns were common, and that 
some of the old Methodists played frequently, dealing out the cards 
after tea with their neighbours and singing and conversing with 
them. This almost reconciles one to the somewhat startling fact, that 
some of the most valuable packs of cards have been found in 
cathedral libraries and monasteries, 

Mr. Whitman was warmly thanked for a most interesting lecture 
on one of the by-ways in which the desire for pictorial records found 
an outlet before the days of the camera. 
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THE AUTOCHROME THREE-COLOUR TRANSPARENCY AND ART. 


side by side, what we thought fit to. say about the 

Autochrome process when it first came before the 
public, and what Mr. Stieglitz said, and what one or two 
others said who were utterly carried away by the novelty of 
the thing. Meanwhile the Autochrome process is running 
precisely the course we predicted ; but of that anon. 


With all the hvsterical enthusiasm which has been dis- 
played over this latest adaptation of the three-colour pro- 
cess, no one in this country has been quite so absurd as to 
suggest that the sublime art of the painter-artist was in 
danger of being superseded; but so primitive and ill- 
restrained are the instincts of the average people who go 
to make up that precious infant amongst the nations, 
America, that such prophecy has, it seems, actually been 
made in all seriousness. Mr. W. H. Downes, the art 
editor of The Boston Transcript, has accordingly been 
moved to give expression to the following sentiments : 


I: a few months' time it will be interesting to reprint, 


'* Anxious inquiry is made as to the effect upon art of the 
Lumière process of photography in colour. There is not 
now, and never will be, any cause for anxiety as to the effect 
on art of any invention. That any artist or lover of art 
should feel anxiety on this score indicates a fundamental 
misapprehension of what art is. Its manifestations , and 
embodiments are confuscd with its vital essence and real 
self, hence it is under-rated. The advance of scientific know- 
ledge and of invention has no more to do with art, can no 
more affect it, than the increased use of balloons can affect 
religion. Painters may be helped or harmed bv an invention 
such as the Lumière process, but not art. If art were an 


exact science it would be otherwise. Art, like religion, is 
mainly an affair of the spirit; so many people forget this 
that it is a sufficient excuse for restating such a trite 
fact. 

** We hear it said that an examination of the colour posi- 
tives made by M. Lumiere's wonderful process proves that 
the theorv of the French impressionists, relating to the 
juxtaposition of spots of pure colour, is sound. This may 
be so, with this ditference—that in the Lumière plates, as in 
nature, the spots are much more minute and numerous, and 
consequently they blend together at a normal focus, and do 
not require the observer to retreat to a great distance in 
order to get the desired effect. The invention of the im- 
pressionists is scientifically sound, but the very fact that they 
are so taken up with it, are so absorbed in methods, has had 
a tendency to make their art mechanical and ‘ brutal.’ It 
is perfectly legitimate, wholesome, and natural for a painter 
to be chiefly interested in methods and processes; but when 
he is so interested, and he chances to belong to a materi- 
alistic period, the logical outcome is that his art is destitute 
of those superior qualities which give immortality to the 
works of a Fra Angelico, a Hans Memling, a Rembrandt, 
or a Jean Francois Millet. . . As to the relations be- 
tween a productive art and the scientific spirit, there is no 
reason to suppose that they cannot exist side bv side. It is 
to be remembered that one of the traits of the scientific spirit 
is reverence for the truth, and this is to be counted on, in 
the long run, as a powerful aid to art. Thus we must be- 
lieve that every new discovery of truth in the realm of science 
will eventuallv give valuable assistance and countenance to 
the higher and more intuitive truthfulness of art.” 


January 28, 1908. 
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ANY of us are given to laying our faults at 

other people's doors. It was only natural 

then that when I lost a hand camera which I 

had had for many years I tried to put the 

blame on someone else. I remembered quite well 
putting it on the rack of a railway carriage, and I 
remember taking it down and putting it on the seat 
where I had been sitting, before trying to open the 
door, but I do not remember after having opened the 
door, not an easy matter, taking up the camera. A 
wire to the next station should have discovered the 
missing camera, had it been in the train, but it did not. 
So whether the camera is reposing in some lost luggage 
office or is going round the country on travels of its 
own, I cannot say, but on seriously considering the 
matter I have come to the conclusion that the man 
who made the camera is to blame for its being lost, 
and not I. My reasoning was as follows. Photo- 
graphers get so into the habit of carrying a camera with 
them that it becomes a second umbrella, as it were, and 
everyone knows that umbrellas are always getting lost ; 
in fact, one who never loses his umbrella and who 
carries it in his hand wherever he may be is looked upon 
as a suspicious character ; therefore, as respectable 


ON LOSING A HAND CAMERA. 
By F. M. SUTCLIFFE. 


citizens, it is our duty to lose our umbrellas and 
cameras, and it is also the duty of those who find them 
to return them to us. Whose fault was it that my 
camera was not returned to mc? Why, the maker's, of 
course. ‘The silly fellow had, as a finishing touch to 
the instrument, engraved a nice little brass plate with 
his name and address on instead of mine. I do not 
even suggest that he expected to have the camera 
returned to him when the time came for me to lose it, 
but he might have left a blank space on the plate, when 
I could have scratched my name beside his. To be 
sure, if the camera was branded with the maker's name 
only, so was the lens, and I fear no one who bought 
a lens could possibly screw up courage to ask the 
optician to add the buyer's name on the mount. So I 
see no hope of our not losing our lenses, but there is no 
reason why the makers of cameras should not add a 
plate on which the buyer could put his name. 


P.S.—Now that I remember, my name and address 
was written in pencil inside the front of the camera ; it 
looks as if people's consciences had become so blunt 
from finding other people’s umbrellas, that even the 
owner's name on a brass plate would not insure the 
return of a hand camera which happened to go astray. 
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PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY AND ART EDUCATION. 


By OTTO WALTER BECK. 


N time, each photographer, wherever and however 
situated, will be brought to consider the principles 
that underlie pictorial photo-portraiture. Art 
education teaches that even the most carefully- 

selected pose will seem made and constrained, unless we 
treat it pictorially. We are learning that the so-called 
infallible truth of the camera is not a picture truth; 
therefore we must make our pictures easy reading for 
the mind by bringing every line and tone in our repre- 
sentation completely under our control. This result is 
not to be expected from the unaided camera and un- 
manipulated plate. 

In fig. 1 there is а meaning; also an expression of 
feeling in the choice of the geometric frame lines, E, 
F,G, H. By intelligently using these lines, we can 
mould our representation of the man to accord with our 
coneption of him; equally true is it that, if we are 
ignorant of what lines do, we may unwittingly render a 
caricature. If we know exactly what is required to 
make the relations right in the background (marked A, 
B, С), the man's figure will appear to fill the picture 
plane satisfactorily. But an indiscriminate background 
will either '' crowd out ” the figure, ''lay it on,” or 
bring it into conflict with the personality we are 


endeavouring to portray. А well-felt and rightly- 
managed background is necessary to bring the likeness 
up to the quality that gives the portrait. 

Without in the least altering the facial expression or 
the pose in fig. 1, we yet change the character of the 
man by any slight alteration, such as the increase of 
height, or the introduction of certain forms or tones in 
the background. How these principles condemn our 
practice in good, straight photography, where the shape 
and size are determined by destructive trimming of 
prints, and where the background is made up of acci- 
dents inconsistent with the pictorial scheme of the 
portrait ! 

Lighting, too, is weakened by good, straight photo- 
graphy. Analyses of the line and of gradation easily 
prove this statement. For instance, plain photography 
has marginal sharpness, and the fuzzy line with which 
to render form; both are abused, and both as used harm 
the lighting. Pictorial art reserves geometric lines for 
the picture's edges, and for all picture forms it emplovs 
the descriptive line. 

In fig. 1 every line has marginal sharpness, and the 
result is that the figure of the man is made to seem 
transparent, thin, laid on, and on the plane with the 
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frame line. Ву this means, all sense of body, of bulk, 
the concrete, is done away with, and since lighting 
exists for the sole purpose of representing body and 
giving the third dimension, we find in uncontrolled 
marginal sharpness the greatest enemy lighting has. 
The fuzzy line is simply a blur on the paper to effect 
obscurity, and in no sense is it an aid to lighting. 

In fig. 2 the descriptive line is used. Notice, at 
point I. there is an accent of the line that is unusual; at 
III. it is lessened in intensity, and at II. there is almost 
an interruption ; the thinness 
of IV. differs from the firm- 
ness of V. or the delicate 
VI. 

The same analysis of line 
extends down the íace and 
turoughout the body. These 
lines are descriptive, because 
they tell us that where there 
is a strong accent, the light 
strikes heavily, and where 
there is delicacy, there is a 
modified light ; further, these 
accents tell us whether the 
form is cartilage, bone, or 
muscular structure, and we 
are made to perceive what 
the form is doing. These lines 
thereby produce what we call 
drawing. They effect relief 
or roundness in the form, 
and they create depth in 
space. 

Even the best good, straight 
photographs misuse the 
marginal sharp line, and that softness so aptly termed 
the fuzzy line. They fail to render the descriptive line. 
There are complex art reasons behind these observa- 
tions, that require much study, for they are all-im- 
portant. Art analysis clearly reveals that good straight 
photography fails in lighting, the pose and the back- 
ground, and it points to manipulation of the plate to 
right the deficiencies. 

In the galleries of this year’s National Convention, 
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we по longer had discussion of the old themes; instead, 
the men were talking of lines, of gradations, relations 
and qualities. There was everywhere manifest a 
desire for a searching analysis, and individual criticism 
before the photographs was much sought for. 

All who are interested in pictorial photography should 
make it a special point to see the difference between the 
treatment of abstract factors and the mere copying of 
concrete; the difference between Nature and Art. They 


should also come to understand how to arrange spots, 


that they may comprehend the illustrative elements. 
They must make themselves familiar with the numer- 
ous principles that form the basis of picture construc- 
tion. 

Photo-processes to make effective any artistic inten- 
tion are now at our command. The good, straight 
photograph will always be the base, but manipulation by 
the trained artist will raise the likeness to portrait quali- 
ties of a high order. —Camera Craft (Boston, U.S.A.). 


-o ———— 


EMERGENCY FOCUSSING-SCREENS. 


O drop the focussing-screen just at an important moment, 

when you are at least eight miles from the nearest glazier's 
or dealer's, and the bicycle has a puncture in the back tyre, 1s 
certainly annoying, but it is a difficulty which may be easily 
got over with but slight loss of time, little expense, and scarcely 
any trouble. 

If you have some old negatives or clean glasses of a suitable 
size to fit the camera, so much the better. Take such a glass, 
clean it well, damp one side with water and lay a piece of thin 
tissue paper on. Press this well into contact and fix the glass 
in position. No tissue paper? Then try dabbling the glass all 
over lightly with a piece of putty, so as to produce a ground- 
glass effect. No putty? Then raid the kitchen for some 
“whitening ” and the pantry for some salad-oil, and make a 
little. Or, failing that, warm the glass thoroughly over the gas 
or on the stove; light a taper or a candle, or borrow the bees- 
wax from the ironing utensils or from the work-basket, and 
melt a little on to the hot glass. Ву tilting it may be made 
to run all over and cover the surface with a slight layer of wax. 
Set aside, and when cold there is a very decent focussing- 
screen. Soap will answer the purpose very nearly as well. 
Remember always to be, to use a Hampshire expression, *' light- 
handed” with the material used for blurring the glass. 

All these recipes have presupposed the fact that suitable glass 
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has been easily procurable. It might be that such glass was 
not to be had. Still the inventive genius of the adaptable photo- 
grapher is undaunted; he rises to the occasion like the pro- 
verbial cork to the surface of the water. 

He simply opens a dark slide and slips one of his plates into 
hot water, and with a nail-brush cleans off the coating of emul- 
sion. There is a glass plate. 

But perhaps he is working with a large size and cannot spare 
one for wasting like that. A moment’s pause and he is at work. 
The first thing to do is to make four thin strips of wood, the 
thinner and narrower the better, and then fit two of them 
diagonally across the frame which holds the focussing-screen. 
Next cut a sheet of white paper to the correct size and soak it 
in salad-oil or warmed vaseline. Dry it as carefully as may 
be between sheets of blotting-paper, and lay it upon the two 
diagonals in the screen-holder. Then fit the other two pieces 
of wood diametrically across the frame, thus giving it the 
appearance of an uncoloured edition of the Union Jack. The 
object of this is to prevent the paper buckling, as it would be 
certain to do if the wooden supports were omitted. 

If one of the foregoing methods cannot be adopted, or some 
modification of one of them made use of, it will be better to 
drop photography and take up a Parliamentary career, or some 
other walk in life where the imagination is not required. 
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CAN WE HAVE TOO MUCH OF A GOOD 
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THING? 


By Rev. T. A. COOPER, M.A. 


T is possible to become blasé ; the familiar district 
in which we live may become so familiar that a 
pictorial subject may not be found, however much 
we may look for it. This seemed to be my ex- 

perience a little while ago. I had the chance of getting 
a few days off, so I determined to leave the salubrious 
island in which I live and seek what is called there ‘‘ the 
otner island." Even the most fascinating spots to the 
London jaded holiday-maker may not be the best for 
pictorial photography. Bright sunshine and sea breezes 
(or gales) are not always conducive to atmosphere. 1 
remember last year the editor offered a prize for the 
best fog picture ; well, during the whole time the com- 
petition was on, while there were lovely fogs in London 
and elsewhere, I, who was keenly on the look-out for 
one, never saw anything more than a slight mist in the 
distance. One day I came into my room and saw the 
atmosphere rather thicker than usual, so I got my 
camera, to find, to my disgust, it was only a chimney 
smoking next door. 

I selected one of the most picturesque neighbourhoods 
for my few days off ; in fact, the New Forest—if the 
reader has never been there, I recommend him to go 
with a camera and plenty of backed isochromatic plates 
as soon as he is able. I know of no place where so 
many good things in the way of landscapes are to be 
had within a very short walk. The first difficulty that 
presented itself to me was the too pictorial neigh- 
bourhood. I had been pining all the summer for a 
place where I could find pictures without tramping miles 
between each. I had got sick of taking out a camera 
and bringing it back without exposing a plate. This 
time [ was like a starving dog let loose in a butcher's 
shop, so many pictures appealed to me that I was fairly 


bewildered. But I did my best to select the most 
pleasing. One morning I woke up to find a very fine 
mist right up to the windows, so I sct off as soon as 
possible to a spot where I had left 
a lot of good things the day beforc. 
The sun was nearly through when I 
reached the top of a hill, and I 
thought it would be all right. But 
when I reached my destination all was 
fog ; I could only see one plane on 
my screen, and that a vard or so 
just before me, so I lighted up a pipe 
and waited. A motor-car swished 
up the road near at hand, disturbing 
the fog perceptibly—I hoped for any 
one on the road the chauffeur was 
driving with caution. I think I must 
have smoked three pipes in all, which 
I don't think increased the fog ; it 
was two hours and a half I had to 
wait in all for the fog to lift sufh- 
ciently to take good photographs. 1 
was rewarded in the end, but I should 
not like to write down all the things 
I said to myself while I waited. I 
have often envied the patience the 
bird-stalking photographer must 
have, but even he has some excite- 
ment for his pains. 

Can we have too much of a good 
thing? I sometimes ask myself. No, 
I don't think we can, provided we 
turn to a proper account our 
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abundance. — An. excellent motto for 
photographers, .as for others, is 
“ Festina lente," which does пої 
mean, as a lady once told me, '' Fast 
in Lent,’’ which, of course, is a very 
proper thing. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN 
BROMOIL. 


By T. H. GREENALL. 


N an article on glazing bromide 
prints, in THE A. P. of Decem- 
ber 1oth, I mentioned the possi- 
bility of adding colour to the 

mixture of Japan gold size and raw 
linseed oil, апа so obtaining an 
oil print on the top of a bromide. 
I now find that this is feasible, but, 
what is of greater interest, the mix- 
ture, provided the proportion of oil 
to size is properly adjusted, forms an 
ideal pigment for the bromoil process 
itself, and having once made a 
bromoil I do not think anyone would 
care to retain the original bromide. 

Preparing the Print. —By Mr. Wel- 

borne Piper's process, the bromide is bleached in the 
manner described in my article (A. P., December roth), 
and is then just rinsed and put straight into the sulphuric 
acid bath, where it remains twenty minutes or longer, 
and then into a fixing bath composed of hypo four 
ounces, sulphite of soda one ounce, water twenty ounces. 
A few minutes' fixing is sufficient, and after half an 
hour's washing the print is ready, or it may be dried 
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and used at any future time after soaking in water. 
No washing is required between the bleaching and sul- 
phuric acid, because in this case any reduction due to 
chromic acid is of no importance, but if the print were 
a toned bromide intended for glazing, it must be washed 
an hour before putting in the sulphuric acid, which must 
also be fresh, or there will be loss of half-tone. 

The Process of Pigmenting.—This is similar to the 
Rawlins oil process. Briefly, the 
wet print is supported on a pad of 
wet paper laid on a sheet of glass 
in a slanting position, and after 
superfluous water has been removed 
bv wiping with a damp wash-leather 
the print is dabbed with a soft velvety 
brush very lightly charged with pig- 
ment. It is best to make the print 
with this one brush throughout, and 
not to use the ''hopper'' recom- 
mended in the Rawlins process. 
Success depends entirely upon the 
exact degree of hardness and tacki- 
ness of the pigment, which must be 
constantly modified to produce the 
desired result in each case. My 
method of work is to use the hardest 
pigment first all over the print. 
Then I cautiously soften the pigment 
till the exact degree is reached which 
gives all the tones in the picture, 
leaving the whites clear. At the same 
time I hold back any parts which 
are too low in tone, by working on 
them with hard pigment only. In 
this way there is no '' hopping off "' 
required, but just a slight tap 
perhaps with the same brush as is 
used for putting on. This for 10 by 8 
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prints is a No. 15 French deer's foot, 
] believe. Other brushes, for local 
work only, are 14d. artists’ fitches, 
cut shorter and softened in hot water, 
a fine sable or two, and a few 1d. 
camel-hair. A small dabber is also 
desirable. 


The Preparation of the Pigment.— 
Any powder colour may be used, but 
it must be fine. Paint-shop colours 
are too gritty except for large work. 
The smoke from a small lamp burning 
turpentine, if caught on the palette, 
or better on a 12 by ro enamelled iron 
developing tray, will give a very 
pleasing black. The powder is made 
into a stiff paste with the least pos- 
sible quantity of Japan gold size, and 
is then placed in a small covered tin. 
For use a little about half the size of 
a pea (for a 10 by 8 print) is spread 
out on the palette, with one drop of a 
mixture of one part raw linseed oil 
and two parts common benzoline. 
The benzoline quickly evaporates 
when the paste is spread out, and is 
only used to dilute the oil. If the 
paste was originally stiff, it may 
mean another drop of the medium 
before it will touch even the shadows, 
but it is best to keep on the hard side 
and soften very cautiously. At a 
certain moment you will get a pig- 
ment which will give all the tones 
and leave the whites clear, which is 
what you require. Should extra bril- 
liancy or more vigour be necessary, 
add one drop of the gold size and less 
of the oil, but the brush should remain 
clean, and if you make a mistake, 
simply wipe off the picture with a rag 
moistened with benzoline, wash the 
print with soap and water, and start 
afresh. This may be done even after 
the print is dry. A little time and 
practice is required in order to acquire the °“ touch ” in 
pigmenting, but as one bromide will serve as long as 
the paper will hold together, the expense of waste 
material is negligible. One thing is troublesome some- 
times, and that is water exuding at the edges of the 
print. I think a safe edge would be the best preventive 
of this trouble. Wherever these globules of water 
appear, the print will simply not pigment, but they are 
not likely to cause trouble unless the print has been 
used two or three times, or the blotting-paper pad is 
too full of water. 


— 


NOTE.—I have used Winsor and Newton's powder 
colours with success. A mixture of about equal parts 
of vandyke brown and black with a little Indian red 
works satisfactorily, as also does black and burnt 
sienna. Black alone takes the least size, and is the 
easiest to work. With the browns it may be necessary 
to '* sweep" the print once or twice with a badger 
softener to get contrast before finally putting in the 
half tone. 


A BOOK-STALL IN CAEN. 
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From a Bromoil print made on Griffin's ordinary bromide paper. Black pigment from turpentine 


lamp with medium, as described in article. 


A CHEAP SUBSTITUTE FOR A LANTERN 
DISSOLVER. 


HEN the lanternist has not a dissolv- 
ing apparatus attached to his outfit, or 
does not possess a double lantern, itis a common 
plan to avoid the distracting appearance of 
the carrier flitting across the sheet by holding 
the hand over the lens at the moment of chang- 
ing the slide. An improvement upon this can 
be simply effected by the following arrange- 
ment: Cut a piece of ground celluloid to 
the shape of a flag with serrated edges, and 
attach it to a piece of brass wire, which can 
be fitted on to a pin fastened in front ot ggg 
lantern box, on which the outfit is placed. This (A eat 
will then pass to and fro in front of the lens, FIG.1 
being prevented from going too far in either 
direction by a small wire guard. 
For those who prefer to see the 


MO sheet slightly illuminated dur- 
Q ing the changing of the pic- 
ture, a hole can be cut in the 


central bar of the carrier (fig. 

2, which will admit the light 

as the carrier passes across. 
JErr. 


FIG.2 
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HAT with gum, oil, ozobrome, and manipulated 
-— carbon printing, there is small room for doubt that 
among photographers there is a widespread desire 
for means of creating some evident sign in their work of 
individual effort; nor is this to be wondered at, when those 
efforts are directed solely towards the goal of pictorial im- 


pressions, rather than detailed delineation. To such, for 


experimental purposes, there is nothing so satisfactorv as 
a small piece of charred wood, commonly known as °“ char- 
coal,’’ sold as such, and used in every art student class. 

AN EXAMPLE.— The illustration on this page is quite 
typical of the use of this medium, for rapidly working out 
in producing photographic 


schemes for future guidance 
pictures. 


Е 


Imagine the time taken іп making some such study by 
means of trial photographic prints, time which to those w ho 
have but too small opportunity of working at their hobby 
during hours of daylight would mean wasting quite a sub- 
stantial part of one day ; ; and even then prove not nearly so 
satisfactory in the result as if, during some stray moments, 
the same effort had been made with a small sheet of paper, 
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stump, or rag wrapped round the forefinger, and a little 
charcoal rubbed about until the idea began to evolve into a 
more clear fact on the sheet of paper. 

This is far the best way I know of, because all the time 
you are groping about, the charcoal dust being so light and 
so simply rubbed on or wiped off again, you may produce 
quite a dozen different effects in as many minutes; then, if 
it seems satisfactory for the simple purpose of a record and 
guide, a few puffs through a spray of ordinary fixative 
medium, and there you have a permanent guide or sugges- 
tive pictorial note, available for any future time when print- 
ing, or equally useful when out with the camera working in 
some suitable district. 

This rough experimental work with charcoal teaches more 
valuable pictorial lessons in a week 
than months of making actual camera 
exposures. 

You CANNOT DrRaAw.—Well, this 
need worry no one; use your waste 
bromide prints as a basis to work 
upon; and just as effective and useful 
results follow as when clean sheets of 
ordinary stumping paper are employed. 

The illustration is fron a то bv 
8 in. sketch which was simply a grop- 
ing attempt to bring back a little scene 
met some twelve years ago, when 
wandering one cold, blustering March 
day out along the sea wall and through 
the lonely saltings near Maldon, in 
Essex. 

The picture came back very slowly 
at first, and the actual form of fore- 
ground was scribbled in and out two 
or three times before it was sufficiently 

clear to enable me now, by the 
assistance of my rough sketch guide, 
to try and produce something similar, 
| later on, by means of negatives vet to 
| be obtained; and then I think the oil 
process will do the rest; it seems a sub- 
ject worth trying after, and in any 
event there is a pleasant little sketch 
note, mounted and framed passe-par- 
tout, hanging in front of me, even if 
the photographic efforts never follow; 
but—I somehow think they will. 
THE BEST PAPER.—Having tried 
most kinds, none seem better than 
| single matt-surfaced carbon transfer 
| paper, which, being coated with a 
gelatine film, holds the charcoal on top 
and so prevents it getting into the fibre 
and soiling the paper; this means that 
at any moment vou wipe off part or the 
whole of the charcoal, time after time, 
and recover clean high-lights just as 
often as mav be needful: and so be 
, able to slash away to your ‘heart’ s con- 
tent, and if the resulting picture is not 
quite happy—well, a wipe with putty 
rubber and a fresh start. 

The small sketch has rather suffered in reproduction, but 
was a clean sheet of carbon transfer paper at the start; 
exactly thirty minutes later it stood finished, fixed, trimmed, 
and mounted ready for framing or storing away in some 
corner of a drawer. So you see it is not a wearisome, 
lengthy performance, anyhow. 
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From a charcoal drawing by Lester Sutcliffe. 
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CHARCOAL—A Ready Means of Drawing for Photographers. 


STICK of burnt wood and a piece of roughened 
paper—surely as simple a set of materials as can 
be imagined, scarcely more than Giotto, the 
shepherd boy, drew with on the hills overlooking 

Florence, and yet in them lies inherent the whole gamut 
of light and shade; and if simplicity of material, 
absence of complication, be a virtue, and it surely must 
be, then charcoal is pre-eminent. Here in England the 
medium has occupied scarcely a secondary place, for 
it has been used almost solely for the oil painter to 
sketch in his subject on the canvas, or for the boarding- 
school miss to exercise her somewhat visionary gifts 
and the patience of her teachers. But in France fusain 
has not been considered beneath the level of any worker, 
and apart from the actual 
results obtained one sees 
both the cause and effect 
in the nation’s art of the 
present dav — the cause 
being probably the wonder- 
ful facilities given in ren- 
dering light half-tone and 
shade—points which were 
carefully studied across the 
Channel whilst we were 
here content, until only a 
few years ago, to ignore 
them ; and the effect being 
the still existing supremacy 
of the French painters in 
these important qualities. 
And to-day in Paris one 
sees charcoal drawings 
often almost whimsical— 
frequently eccentric, but all 
full of an appreciation of 
the medium, its limitations 
and powers, all distinct in 
character, without апу 
effort to disguise their 
origin, but rather a glorifi- 
cation 1n its simplicity. 


And so there has been naturally formed a school of 
workers, who, satisfied with their material, have shown 
of how much it is capable, just as one finds in Paris 
artists who have glorified the litho or the woodcut once 
sunk so low. In England, alas, probably the general 
appreciation—or lack of it, and its most essential evi- 
dence, 4; s. d.—has debarred any serious inquiry into 
its powers, but now that the taste for black and white 
has bcen acquired—and it is without doubt an acquired 
taste—it would seem a short step further to charcoal 
drawings. 

But in order that this ultimate general appreciation 
may be sincere and stable, it is necessary that there 
should be no pandering—no apologetic imitations of 
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From a charcoal drawing by Lester Sutcliffe. 


more popular processes—no half-hearted hesitation to 
run the whole course—the medium must be allowed to 
tell its own tale in its own particular way, and it must 
be from the hands of a worker who has confidence 
in its powers, and has full knowledge of its capabili- 
ties. It is for this reason, and in full accordance with 
these conditions, that we suggest a study of the work 
of Lester Sutcliffe, examples of which illustrate this 
article. 

It will be readily appreciated by the indulgent reader 
that much of the quality and delicacy of tone of the 
originals is lost in reproduction, but still it will be 
admitted that in this instance, at least, either owing to 
his own appreciation or the presence of the Editor at 
his elbow, the process man has done his best. 

Mr. Lester Sutcliffe’s charcoal work is the result of a 
far-dated realisation of its powers, a long-studied 
endeavour to obtain control over them, and a distinctly 
inherent faculty. Of course, we shall not suggest that 
any one of us may rival his results, but the success 
which he has attained must surely help us to appreciate 
the possibilities of the medium and the result we may 
aim for. And that the result, as we wish it, mav be 
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difficult to attain, adds only 
to the pleasure in strug- 


gling forward and the 
gratification as ме get 
nearer. 


Let us for a moment 
examine the pictures before 
us. It will be noticeable 
that actual detail is sug- 
gested rather than insisted 
upon—that the effort, both 
in composition and treat- 
ment, has been to give us 
a harmonious transcript of 
nature seen through the 
temperament of the artist. 
This shows the adapta- 
bility of the process to the 
man, and that character 
has not been lost owing to 
its exigencies. Again, 
whilst there is the whole 
keyboard of light and shade 
played upon, white appears 

 sparinglv, and black practi- 
cally  never—which em- 
phasises its power of repro- 
ducing nature. 

The possibilities of vary- 
ing expression of Nature in 
all her moods, and of re- 
cording something further 
than bare actual facts too, 
are especially prominent, 
for the majority of the 
pictures reproduced rely in 
the least possible degree 
on the topographical 
interest, but rather to their 
expression of some passing 
impression—cold sea fret 
drifting over the headlands, 
the ever-lapping waves 
beating on the wet sand, 
the sun sinking in his glory 

and gilding one bright molten aureole in the sea—all 
appealing to our eye and our imagination, all finished 
pictures in their treatment suggesting rather fulness 
than paucity of material or power. 

And if we sit and watch the artist in his studio over- 
looking the old red-tiled town of Whitby, some idea may 
be gained of his mode of work and some advantage 
taken of his experience. 

First as to the paper to be used. It must naturally be 
of a certain degree of roughness so as to catch and 
retain the charcoal, and there are so many makes that 
fulfil these requirements that the best method is to test 
each little scrap one comes across and adopt it for the 
subject it may seem most fitting. Michallet, Allonge, 
and Lalanne are three suitable French papers which may 
be obtained from Roberson in Long Acre, and which 
are specially made for the process. But the pictures 
reproduced are drawn on a medium discovered as I 
have suggested, simply a hard, firm gilder’s board used 
by picture-frame makers. The reason of their adoption 
is that they suit the personal idiosyncrasy of the worker 
and each man who tries to be in the same position as 
far as this is concerned. Then as to charcoal. The 
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material dealer will tell you vine is the only wood fit to 
be used, and that you must buy it in little paper boxes 
as he sells it. By all means follow his advice if you 
wish, but if you prefer it you can make your own from 
the wood of an empty champagne case—we all have 
plenty of these at hand—calcined in an iron tube stuck 
in the fire, its one end welded up, and the other plugged 
with a piece of wood cut to allow the hot air to escape 
from within. 

But there is a distinct character and advantage about 
each piece, caused by the degree of calcination which it 
has reached, and which is fully taken advantage of by 
the artist. If calcination has not proceeded fully there 
will be a slightly warm tint, which has its mission in Mr. 
Sutcliffe's hands, and the use of which would be appre- 
ciated could you see the actual drawings themselves. 

Having now obtained your materials, the next thing is 
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be completed at one sitting, and then we can fix it before 
it is removed from the easel. Let me assume that the 
putting on process is complete. The work will be flat, 
with an absence of high light, and a certain want of 
relief in the half-tones and shadows, and these we must 
now lift off. Take a piece of thc inside of a new loaf 
and knead it in the hand until it is like putty. (Whilst 
you are doing this, by the by, you will discover why 
bakers always have clean hands.) Then shaping the 
mass as is necessary, work with it on the surface of 
the drawing, first getting the highest light of all, and 
gradually obtaining the complementary lights, relieving 
the heavier portions as may be required, and breaking 
up the half-tones as you may wish. If at all, err on the 
side of ‘‘ loudness,’’ for the picture will fall back a shade 
or two in fixation. 

Finally, when you are satisfied you have got as far as 
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From a charcoal drawing by Lester Sutcliffe. 


to get them on to the paper, and here again individuality 
and experience are paramount. A commencement is 
made by roughly putting in the masses, taking note of 
the half-tones, but none of the points of high lights— 
these will be attended to afterwards. Next the varying 
half-tones should be put in. When we ask Mr. Sutcliffe 
how, he says, “ Anyhow—with anything that your ex- 
perience has found useful, your finger, or the cushion 
of the palm of your hand, or rags of varying textures, 
or a stump, or a brush,"' and as we test this advice we 
appreciate how valuable it is, and how many wonderful 
and varying effects may be obtained. Pray try it for 
vourself with a little charcoal rubbed fine on some rough 
card, and held in the left hand as a palette, and a 
few scraps of cloth, flannel, cotton, and linen. Don’t be 
afraid that it will rub off the paper, but just put it on as 
if there was no fear of wind, or mischievous fingers, or 
other dangers, fcr if possible the whole drawing should 


possible, apply the fixative (1 part shellac, 7 parts spirit) 
through a diffuser or with a spray equally but lightly 
over the whole work, and then have a final look to see 
if any part requires emphasis, and having amended tHis 
with the charcoal, again apply the fixative, and the 
work is complete and permanent. 

Of course, facility comes with practice, and it is there- 
fore well to constantly experiment to obtain various 
degrees of flat tone, and different effects and methods of 
application. Each step, however, will convince the 
worker that he has a simple yet complete process of 
representation, and one which will reproduce. 

In conclusion, we cannot omit to thank Mr. Sutcliffe 
for the information and opportunities for witnessing his 
method which he has given us, and for the opportunities 
granted of reproducing his work. In this, we feel sure, 
he has been prompted by a confidence in the process and 
an enthusiasm for its appreciation. 


—— oe a ee 


Cripplegate Photographic Society.—The ninth annual exhibition 
will be held at the Cripplegate Institute, from March 16 to r9. 
There are several open classes, including a champion class for 
exhibits which have previously taken an award, and silver and 
bronze plaques will be placed at the disposal of the judges. Entries 
close on March 2, and full particulars may be obtained from the 
hon. secretary, Mr. W. J. "Middleton, 1, Foresters’ Hall Place, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Rochdale Photographic Society.—At the meeting of the society 
on January 15, Mr. W. M. Thompstone, secretary of the South 
Manchester Photographic Society, gave an interesting lecture on a 
'*Tour through Connemara.” Mr. Thompstone spent fourteen days 
in the West of Ireland a few years ago, accompanied by his camera, 
and, going out of the beaten track, he succeeded in bringing back 


a large number of beautiful and interesting views. He mentioned 
that the West of Ireland abounds with rare specimens of architec- 
ture, but the views illustrating the customs and mode of living were 
undoubtedly the most interesting. The views were shown on a 
screen, and the lantern was manipulated by Mr. E. Holden. Mr. 
J. S. Whitehead presided over the meeting, and Mr. Thompstone 
was thanked for his interesting lecture. The president (Mr. I. 
Renshaw) announced that a number of members had generously 
promised a selection of the pictures which have recently been hung 
in the Rochdale Art Gallery for the decoration of the walls of the 
Rochdale Deaf and Dumb Institution. It is expected that about 
thirty pictures will be presented to the institution, and Alderman 
J. E. Jones, who has erected the institution at his own cost, will be 
asked to accept them. Mr. Renshaw paid a tribute to the loyalty 
and generosity of the members, and said that the response to his 
appeal had far exceeded his anticipations. 
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SEARCHING FOR PEARLS BY MEANS OF THE X RAYS.—UNTAXED INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL. 
—ALCOHOL FROM SAWDUST. 


In the newspapers we read ot economy in searching for 
pearls in the Ceylon waters, being realised by using an 
X-ray apparatus designed by M. Dubois, of Paris, and con- 
structed at a cost of £,8,000; but surely it must really be 
8,000 francs, one may conjecture. In relation to the X-rays 
the soft body of the oyster may be considered quite trans- 
parent, but the shell matter is semi-transparent or moderately 
opaque, and in spite of the shell, even a small pearl is visible 
as a shadow on the phosphorescent screen, owing to its round 
or roundish shape. There is a stream of X-rays from the 
tube, and these, impinging on a phosphorescent screen, cause 
this to glow brightly. The oysters are introduced in rapid 
succession into the field, and the shadow cast by the varying 
thicknesses of shell is easily distinguished from the rounded 
outlines of any deeper shades caused by pearls. 


The enormous importance of untaxed industrial alcohol is 
now being fully realised by all civilised nations, not only in 
relation to photographic industries but to manufactures at 
large, and also in relation to locomotion. At the present day 
reputable research laboratories in this country can obtain 
orders for any required amount of pure (not methylated), 
duty-free alcohol, but obviously the Government cannot 
extend this and other kindred advantages to establishments 
of doubtful character, or persons who would abuse the 
prestige. The Pharmaceutical Journal of January 11 
(p. 27) refers to the advantages which have followed the 


Luminous Animal Matter. 

Who has not seen luminous fish or other meat in a larder or 
cellar at night, the light being occasionally sufficient to enable 
small print to be read if held close to the source? This and 
many kindred phenomena are now known to be due to luminous 
bacteria, and colonies of such bacteria have been repeatedly 
photographed by their own light. It is now stated that these 
bacteria will not propagate in the bodies of the warm-blooded 
animals, any temperature above 76 deg. F. being fatal to them ; 
but if low temperature animals, as frogs, are inoculated with 
the luminous bacteria, the whole animal becomes brightly self- 
luminous. Luminescence of worms and many of the lower 
animals has often been noticed. 


A Note on Carbograph. 

Readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER are familiar with the 
carbograph process, but a concise technical definition may be 
desirable. The gelatine coating contains not only silver bromide, 
but also a pigment—carbon, for example. A silver image having 
been developed with ferrous oxalate, and the paper washed, the 
sheet is soused in a weak acetic acid bath, and then immersed in 
a bath containing bichromate of potassium and alum. Here the 
reduced silver acts on the bichromate, and the result is a local 
insolubilising of the gelatine, so that the film becomes comparable 
in its nature to exposed carbon tissue. The film being now trans- 
ferred and developed, almost exactly as if exposed carbon tissue 
were being treated, a gelatinous relief is obtained, which encloses 
not only the silver of the original image, but also the pigment, so 
that we have at this stage a print which is triple in its nature, 


as it will include unaltered silver bromide, reduced silver, and 
the pigment. The unaltered silver bromide may be removed by 
the usual fixing process, and the silver image may be removed 
by Howard Farmer’s reducer (“ hypo” and potassium ferro- 


cyanide), thus leaving nothing but the pigment image. 


untaxed production and sale of alcohol for industrial uses in 
the United States, and the new system has caused little or 
no falling off in the spirit revenue. Again, we hear excellent 
reports from Paris regarding the production and use of 
alcohol as a fuel for the internal combustion engines of 


motor-cars. 


In the library of the Patent Office there is a remarkably 
interesting book on the transformation of sawdust or other 
hard vegetable refuse into alcohol, ** Die Gewinnung von 
Alcohol aus Holzabfallen,"' by Professor S. Feitler, published 
at Vienna in 1894 by the publishing office of the Austrian 
Trades .Museum. The author reviews the older methods of 
alcohol manufacture, and then discusses the industrial pro- 
duction of alcohol by first transforming cellulose, or hard 
vegetable fibre, into a fermentable sugar by the action of 
acids and then fermenting, a method long known, indeed, 
elaborated by Arnould fifty years ago, although originated by 
Braconnot in 1819; but hitherto such methods have only been 
commercially profitable under special conditions. Herr 
Feitler now plans out a scheme, bv which he hopes that 
waste sawdust may yield alcohol at a factory cost of 0.25M. 
per litre, or about 1s. 2d. per gallon, this being the present 
cost of production from potatoes where conditions are favour- 
able. It should not be forgotten that Ireland might provide 
the United Kingdom with motor power if the alcohol 
industry were well organised. 


Photography by Telegraphy. 

In the Bulletin of the French Photographic Society, it is stated 
that M. Belin will give the society priority in the matter of 
demonstrations of his method, and it is also stated in Paris that 
M. Berjoneaus has been successful in transmitting photographs 
by wireless telegraphy between Paris and Toulon. 


Photography Against the Light 

Dr. Hollerith, in Photographische Welt, suggests that special 
attention should be given to this class of work, remarkably fine 
effects being often obtained when water fringed by irregular wood- 
land is included. The lens should be well shaded, and either films 
or backed plates are desirable. A lens free from flare defects is 
essential, and very often a single uncorrected lens will give a purity 
of image difficult to realise with the more complex optical construc- 
tions. 


Rapid Fixation. 

The German technical papers publish the formula of a rapid 
fixing solution, compounded of equivalent proportions of sodium 
hyposulphite and ammonium chloride ; or water 1,000 c.c., sodium 
thiosulphate 250 grammes, and ammonium chloride 100 grammes. 
It is fair to photographic workers that this particular mixture 
is the subject matter of an English patent. (See THE AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHER, Jan. 7, 1608, p. 19.) 


Chromate of Gold for Toning. 

Die Photographische Industrie refers to this compound, which 
has been studied by Dr. Orlow. The salt has the composition 
Au,(CrO,),.CrO,, and is prepared by treating freshly precipitated 
chromate of silver with a solution of chloride of gold. After the 
ineoluble chloride of silver has been separated by filtration, the 
orange-coloured solution may be evaporated, when crystals having 
the above-stated composition are deposited. 
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COLOUR IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Under this heading we shall, as occasion demands, keep our readers advised of anything new in connection 
with Colour in Photography. 


Exposure of the Autochrome Plate. 


In relation to this subject we may refer to our paragraph 
of December 24 last, in which we call attention to what 
should be obvious to all, namely that methods of actinometry, 
based on the time required to darken a silver paper of the 
printing-out class, cannot be fully applicable to a pan- 
chromatic surface so screened as to exclude ultra-violet light ; 
indeed, all methods of actinometry in which the ultra-violet 
plays a considerable part, or in which the blue end of the 
spectrum has a predominating influence, must of necessity 
fail when the working surface is affected by all spectral rays 
in due proportion, and possibly a satisfactory system might 
be elaborated on a basis comparable to that of the original 
Bunsen and Roscoe determinations, but corrected for a pan- 
chromatic surface or average spectral effect, and with the 
elimination of effect by the ultra-violet rays. If such 
determinations were made, an additional cylinder might 
evidently be plotted out for use with the Hurter and Driffield 
actinograph, mechanical arrangements being made for the 
ready interchange of cylinders. Even in its ordinary form 
the Hurter and Driffield actinograph may serve sufficiently 
well as a guide, and perhaps better than any other guide as 
to the exposure of autochrome plates. We find that the 
speed of the autochrome plate, with screen in position, may 
be estimated as from o.5 to 2.0, if the ordinary actinograph 
is used, o.5 being reckoned for the middle of the day, when 
ultra-violet light is rather abundant, and from this to 2.0 at 
other times. The actinometry of the autochrome plate is, 
however, not yet formulated, so all dicta must be taken as 
tentative. 


Experience of a Reader with a Wynne Meter. 


As bearing on the above, and as perhaps tending some- 
what against our own conclusions, as stated above, we 
publish some notes furnished by a correspondent who, for 
the purposes of his communication, signs himself ** Guernsey 
Amateur." Our correspondent says:—''I had (using a 
Wynne meter) calculated that in the light stated the correct 
exposure should be four minutes, but as my friend (who had 
not previously used an ' exposure meter ’) felt sure that that 
would not be enough, we determined to follow those who 
gave three times such exposure, and accordingly gave twelve 
minutes’ exposure, the result being ‘ no image on the plate, 
even after six minutes’ development,’ consequently nothing 
for the oxidising solution to reverse into a positive. The 
following day my friend produced a fine copy of the coloured 
print (a pretty picture of an Egyptian girl, from ‘ Holly 
Leaves ’), viz., the one we had previously experimented on, 
which he had got from thirty-five minutes' exposure; and I 
came to the conclusion that the speed of Lumiére’s auto- 
chrome plate is F/28 Wynne, that using Wynne's lighter 
Tintometer (for convenience’ sake, in a poor light) it may be 
called F/14, Wynne—that if it took three minutes to colour 
the ‘ test paper’ to the tint of the lighter Tintometer, the 
correct exposure would be one minute, with F/3 stop—viz., 
four minutes to copy full size (double extension)—and that 
the orange screen is eight times, making the correct expo- 
sure thirty-two minutes. We have exposed and developed 
two plates since then, estimating the speed of the plate and 
times of the orange screen as above. "The result was perfect 
success." 


The Colours of Nature and the Colours of Art. 
recting Autochromes. 

A communication of M. Le Roy to the French Photo- 
graphic Society is of especial interest in relation to pictorial 
effect on Autochrome plates, and the author, by the by, 
is a chemist and scientific worker of eminence. In his paper 
M. Le Roy points out that the autochrome, as produced 
sometimes, has a bluish cast or tone, or sometimes a reddish 


Cor- 


cast, this cast or tone influencing the whole of the colour 
scale. Our investigator says that the error introduced by the 
general tone or cast may be remedied by a slight stain with 
a dye of complementary tint. He says: ''Suppose, for 
example, that an autochrome plate, when fixed and dried, 
presents a faint bluish tone affecting the whole of the subject, 
then the method proposed allows this fault to be reduced or 
amended to a notable extent. In this aim the plate is 
immersed for some minutes in a yellow-orange bath of tint 
complementary to the blue, and this so tints the gelatinous 
layer as to weaken the blue; but it is necessary to carefully 
avoid too prolonged an immersion, which would produce a 
contrary defect." Orange II. Poirier is a suitable colouring 
material. A general red tint is similarly dealt with, a green 
dye being used. It is quite obvious that a similar principle 
might be applied to local treatment; but it should be scarcely 
necessary to remind the reader that the tints applied by way 
of correction should always be faint, and the required effect 
should be obtained rather by slow stages than by a rapidity 
comparable to the colouring of an ordinary lantern slide. 


Dr. Mees on Screen-Plate Colour Methods. 


In his recent lecture before the Society of Arts Dr. Mees 
referred to the first conception of the screen-plate idea by 
Louis Ducos du Hauron, and its publication in 1868, but he 
credited Mr. Powrie with having been the first to carry this 
method into practice. The hope of the future rests largely 
on the perfecting of a bleach-out printing method whereby 
the screen-plate original may be readily copied and repro- 
duced. 


The Campbell Anti-Frilling Developing Dish. 

This comes to hand from Messrs. ‘“ Houghtons, Limited "' 
(88 and 89, High Holborn, London, W.C.), and the accom- 
panying block will go far to indicate its character. It 
consists of a body of well-varnished wood, this forming the 
body of the dish; but on the under side is a light and easily 
detachable frame, and this being removed, there is seen a 
rubber-lined recess, in which the exposed plate is laid film 


side towards the inside of the dish. The outer frame being 
replaced and firmly hooked in position, the rubber lining 
forms a water-tight joint round the edge of the plate, and 
thus we have a convenient dish, the bottom of which is 
formed by the plate itself; and further, the extreme edges of 
the film cannot become moistened. A recess or well in one 
end of the wooden frame provides for the sudden flooding of 
the plate, and also for convenient inspection when the plate 
is in an upright position, a matter of considerable importance 
in watching the progress of the intensification. АП opera- 
tions, even to the final washing, may be conducted while the 
plate is clamped in its seating, and this with a minimum 
consumption of solutions. Further, the new dish is one 
likely to be of service in connection with general photo- 
graphy, not only from the point of convenience, but also as 
economising the various solutions. The price of the new 
dish is 4s. each for quarter-plate size, 5s. for 5 by 4, and 6s. 
for half-plate. 
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INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION, DRESDEN. 


N international exhibition of photo- 
A graphy of more than ordinary impor- 
tance will be held in Dresden in 1909, from 
May until October, and we are able to give 
a sketch of the Exhibition Palace, which 
has been placed at the disposal of the 
photographic organisation, as well as a 
reproduction of the interior of one of the 
rooms when recently used for a picture 
show. А very influential honorary com- 
mittee has been secured, headed by His 
Majesty King Frederick Augustus of Saxony 
and His Royal Highness Prince John 
George, Duke of Saxony ; whilst an English 
consultating committee has been appointed, 
consisting of the following :—A. H. Blake, | 
M.A., Arthur С. Brooks, George E. Brown, С. Р. Butler, Martin 
Duncan, A. Horsley Hinton, F. T. Hollyer, E. O. Hoppé, Rev. 
F. C. Lambert, Furley Lewis, J. C. S. Mummery, Sir Benjamin 
Stone, and H. Snowden Ward. Mr. E. Hoppé is largely exert- 
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INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE GALLERIES. 


ing himself on behalf of the exhibition, and hopes to bring to- 
gether a remarkable collection of old and new work. We shall 
publish further particulars later. 


— —$ 4 4—————— 


Portsmouth Camera Club.—We are most glad to hear of the 
resuscitation of the Portsmouth Camera Club under circumstances 
which seem to assure its future prosperous career. It may be re- 
membered that in our report of the recent Southsea Exhibition 
reference was made to changes about to be made in the Southsea 
Photographic Society, the renaissance of which has now brought 
into being the Portsmouth Camera Club, and no better hon. sec. 
could be found than Mr. F. J. Lawton, who has consented to fill 
that onerous office. We understand that Mr. Lawton is being 
backed by an enthusiastic executive. More than £100 has been 
spent on the equipment of the society's rooms, which are now 
photographically efficient, as well as being complete from the club- 
man's point of view. Formerly the subscription of one guinea con- 
stituted a barrier to some, but this has now been reduced to 7s. 6d. 
The new officials are :—President, Colonel Johnstone, C.B.; vice- 
president, Mr. W. H. Barrell; hon. treasurer, Mr. J. Cromwell 
Prior; hon. secretary, Mr. F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, 
Gosport; assistant hon. secretary, Mr. W. H. Dugan; committee, 
Messrs. A. B. Casey, S. Dawe, and J. C. Thompson. 


The Tella Company, who do a large business in exchanging 
apparatus, either new or second-hand, advise us and ask us to 
announce that they will pay return carriage on all apparatus 
sent to them for exchange within fourteen days. Illustrated 
catalogue and list of second-hand cameras, etc., post free on 
application to The Tella Co., 68, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF EXHIBITION BUILDINGS, DRESDEN. 


GLASGOW SOUTHERN EXHIBITION. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


N the 14th inst. the Glasgow Southern Photographic Asso- 

ciation opened their seventh annual exhibition in their 
rooms, 169, Eglinton Street, Glasgow, with an enjoyable social 
gathering. There is a slight falling off in the number of entries, 
but the quality remains high, and the general opinion is that it 
shows an advance on last year; this is as it should be, there is 
no standing still, we must either advance, or retrogression is 
the word, disagreeable as it may be. The championship class 
brought only an entry of seven pictures, the silver plaque going 
to the well known “ The Garden of Allah," by Louis J. Steele. 
One would fain see better entries in such a class; it gives prize- 
winners an opportunity of testing their work with other winners, 
and also gives visitors a chance of seeing celebrated work, with- 
out any danger of restricting entries in the open classes; the 
diffident exhibitor knows it is only new work he has to compete 
against—those who have, as it were, won their spurs, compete 
against one another. In the portraiture and figure studies, A. 
H. Allan (who seems to have re-entered the competitive arena), 
with * The Old Pirrin’ Wheel," and Harry Lindoe, with “ A 
Portrait Study," win bronze plaques. In the landscape or any 
other subject, George Anderson and Miss Grace M. Rowden won 
bronze plaques ; and in the open lantern slide class the bronze 
plaques went to Richard Hancock and A. W. Walburn. The 
Federation classes filled up well, in the print section bronze 
plaques were awarded to Thomas Carlyle, Paisley, and P. D. 
Nairn, Stirling; in lantern slides, Robert Marshall, Grange- 
mouth, and Dr. Richmond, Paisley, gained the coveted awards. 
In the members' classes, bronze plaques were gained by Presi- 
dent Ure (2), Charles McKenna (2), Joseph Watson, J. H. 
Pollock, and Alex. H. Watson ; bronze medals by Joseph Watson, 
Robert Young, and W. H. Wilson. The Dr. Richmond plaque 
for the best “gum ” picture was gained by President Ure. The 
judges were Messrs. J. Craig Annan, Wm. Crooke, and Patrick 
Downie, R.S.W. Entertainments were held every night during 
the exhibition. 

4-9 4—————— 


Southampton Camera Club.—Mr. S. G. Kimber, F.R.P.S., 
lectured at the Philharmonic (small) Hall, Southampton, on January 
13, on “ Westminster Abbey," before a large audience. Mr. Wm. 
Burrough Hill, F.S.I., president, occupied the chair. Mr. Kimber, 
during the past year, has made a photographic survey of the 
famous abbey, and is to be congratulated on the excellent collec- 
tion of slides he has obtained, and which illustrated his lecture. He 
briefly referred to the architectural features of the exterior, but con- 
fined his attentions chiefly to the monuments in the interior, and 
gave a short biography of many of the celebrities whose memory 
is highly cherished. Monuments to statesmen, scientists, and 
actors were described. At the close Mr. F. G. Ryder proposed 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer, which was seconded by Mr. A. 
Gibbings, and carried with acclamation. 


100,000 Packets at Half-price.—In order to further popularise 
the high-class gaslight paper, ‘‘ Argo," and the bromide paper, 
" Monox," which have gained such high approval wherever 
used, the proprietors, The Defender Photo Supply Co., 19, 
Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., offer to all appli- 
cants mentioning the name of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
during one month, the above number of packets of paper in all 
sizes for half price. The terms of this generous offer are cash 
and cost of carriage with order. The Defender papers are suit- 
able for printing from all kinds of negatives, and give clean 
bright pictures. 
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T Photographic Society of Ireland held their first meeting 
for this year on January 10, when Mr. P. Considine gave a 
demonstration on the Rotary Co.'s Carbograph. A bromide of 
silver emulsion incorporated with pigmented gelatine is coated on 
Paper, and on exposure to the artificial light of an enlarging 
lantern the bromide of silver is acted on the same as in the case 
of ordinary bromide paper. This action is developed by any 
reducing agent which will have no tanning effect on the gelatine, 
and when developed the tissue is soaked for three minutes in a 
bichromate bath. The reduced silver image reduces the chromate 
salt bv catalytic action, thereby rendering the gelatine insoluble in 
direct proportion to the amount of reduced silver present in the 
tissuc. Ordinary transfer to single transfer paper follows, and 
subsequently this is developed in hot water, as in the ordinary 
carbon process. 

Having pointed to certain items in the printed instructions 
with which he disagreed, a piece of the test bromide paper en- 
closed in each packet of the carbograph tissue was exposed in the 
enlarging lantern in which a very soft negative had already been 
focussed, the time of exposure being guessed at ten seconds, which 
proved just about correct, the light used being incandescent gas. 
As warm sepia was the colour of the 10 by 8 tissue used, it was 
then given an exposure of fifty seconds as soon as it was placed 
in the easel of the lantern. Placed in a developing dish it was 
flooded over with the iron citrate developer supplied by the Rotary 
Company, where it was rocked for six minutes, and then placed 
direct in a glacial acetic acid bath of three drams in 40 ounces water 
for a minute. It was allowed to remain for about three minutes 
in a bucket of water, and then put into a bichromate of potassium 
bath for three to four minutes. Mr. Considine stated that this bath 
was not made up in accordance with the instructions, which he 
considered needlessly involved, but was the one he used for the 
Rawlins oil process, being one ounce potassium bichromate in 
twenty ounces water, to which, however, he had added two 
drams of a ten per cent. solution of ordinary alum. The print 
was then placed in another bucket of water for three or four 
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minutes, was brought into contact with an ordinary piece of single 
transfer paper, secured from Messrs. Lafayette, the well-known 
photographers, squeegeed into close contact, and allowed to 
remain between blotting paper for fifteen minutes, with a bucket 
full of water placed on top to add pressure. It was then placed 
іп hot water at a temperature of тоо degrees Fahrenheit, and at the 
end of a minute the tissue was peeled off and development in the 
hot water proceeded with in the usual manner for ordinary carbon. 
The demonstrator was very kindly assisted in this portion of the 
work by several members of wider experience in carbon work; and 
having fixed the print in hypo to eliminate the unaltered silver 
bromide, and given it a few rinsings in the hot water to get rid 
of some of the ‘hypo, the print was handed round for inspection, 
The time taken to complete the process was one hour twenty 
minutes. 


The result was considered satisfactory, but it was decided that 
either the exposure was a trifle too long, or the development should 
only have been for five minutes, as the print was too heavy. The 
gradations were, however, beautifully soft. 


Mr. Victor Smyth, having congratulated the members of the 
society on having so soon received a demonstration of a process 
only just introduced, remarked that he considered the ordinary 
amateur would hesitate about tackling what appeared a rather 
intricate process, especially as it did not appear to allow of much 
control. At the same time he congratulated Mr. Considine on the 
success of the demonstration, and the apparent facility with which 
he had handled a difficult process. 

. Mr. E. Webb Smith expressed his pleasure at having seen the 
process, which he considered would prove most valuable, and 
which he would himself adopt. 


In reply, Mr. Considine pointed out that the process entirely 
did away with the necessity of making enlarged negatives, and 
that when simpler instructions were issued it would be the 
simplest means for the amateur who wished to have an enlarged 
photograph in carbon. 


e 
CIRCOID CHROMIUM INTENSIFIER. 


ESSRS. HOUGHTONS, LTD.,of 88, High Holborn, W.C., 

are placing on the market their new Circoid Chromium 
Intensifier, which supplies an easy and reliable method of redevelop- 
ment, and is perhaps the easiest and most reliable way of increasing 
the density of a thin, flat negative, enabling vigorous prints to be 
got from an otherwise hopeless negative. 

The operations required are two in number : First, the bleaching. 
One of the special “bleachers” supplied with each box is dis- 
solved in from one to two ounces of water, according to the amount 
of intensification required, and the negative must be immersed in 
this until all trace of blackness disappears. After slight washing it 


is redeveloped in a solution made by dissolving one each of the 
“А” and “В” Circoid redevelopers in two ounces of water, the 
plate being allowed to remain in the solution for five minutes after 
it has blackened through to the back. Lantern slides or trans- 
parencies can be equally well treated with these solutions, and the 
results are permanent. 

The price of a packet of chromium intensifier Circoids is 1s., and 
this will make eighteen ounces of intensifier. 

This is a simple, sure, easy, and effective method of negative 
intensification which should prove a great boon to the amateur who 
suffers from the too thin negative. 


———— £. £ f 


Wembley and Sudbury Camera Club.—Lecturing before the 
members on January 9, Mr. T. W. Smith, A.R.C.S., said with 
regard to the chemistry of photography that the photographic plate 
or film is made up of two solutions, which are heated at a tempera- 
ture of 1209 Fahr., and then mixed in a dark room. The mixture 
is then heated at 150° Fahr., and the speed of a plate depends on 
the length of time during which this heating is continued. De- 
velopers consist of a reducer, an alkali, and а _ restrainer, and 
generally sodium sulphite also. The reducer acts upon the film, 
and forms black metallic silver. During this reduction an acid is 
formed, which would stop the action if allowed to accumulate. An 
alkali is therefore added in excess, which intercombines with the 
acid, and destroys it. The alkaline reducer, however, is very 
strong in its action, and therefore to prevent total reduction of the 
silver bromide, a restrainer is added. This restrainer is a solution 
of potassium bromide. The sodium sulphite is used in order to 
prevent stains on the film. The function of “hypo” is to unite 
with the unaltered silver which remains in the film, forming a com- 
pound which is soluble in water, thus ' fixing" the negative. 
Thorough washing is required after fixing a negative, as otherwise 
the hypo remaining in the film attacks the silver and forms salts, 
which spoil the negative. 


Woolwich Photographic Society.—On January 9 Mr. E. Seymour 
delivered his popular lecture on Flower and Fruit Photography 
before the members of the above society. The slides shown were 
excellent, and a very pleasant evening was spent. 


Torbay Camera Society.—The fifth annual meeting of this society 
was held at Wellswood Hall, Torquay, by the kind invitation of Mrs. 
Marilier. The report of the year's work of the society was very 
satisfactory, and the balance carried forward was well ahead of any 
previous one. Both the president's cup and the vice-president's 
trophy were won by Miss Marillier, the votes for her contributions 
to the monthly portfolio having headed the list. Next in order ot 
merit came Mrs. Marillier, Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Miss 
Bullock, Mr. Drury, and Mr. Rea. The following officers were 
elected for the current year :— President, Colonel W. Fothergill 
Macmullen; vice-president and treasurer, Mr. Carslake Winter- 
Wood; hon. secretary, Mr. George Drury; portfolio secretary, Miss 
Marillier; while Mr. C. E. Robinson's name was added to the com- 
mittee. The December portfolio resulted as follows : —First (pic- 
torial), Mrs. Marillier, ** Sunshine." First (technical), a tie between 
Mr. Drury and Miss Marillier, for, respectively, “ Figure Study " 
and * Still Life." 


No. 3 of FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT, entitled '* UNION NOTES," will be found at the end of this week's issue, facing 
Advertisement page xx. Nos. 1 and 2 appeared on January 14 and 21 respectively. 
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NOTES FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


I HAVE in preparation a lantern lecture, illustrating *' Cotton, from 

Field to Factory, Mill and User." It is intended to loan this 
lecture and slides to the societies of the district. It is a subject that 
is of more or less interest to a vast number of Lancashire people, be 
they photographers or not, and on this account there is no reason 
why the societies should not make a charge for admission to hear 
the lecture. "The lecture will be ready for next winter session, and 
the reason I now mention the matter is the fact that I want 
some help with it. I want all who have lantern slides of any item 
of interest in which cotton plays a part, to let me know. I feel 
that here is a part in which many can help for the general good of 
the societies. EEN 

The Stockport Photographic Society's members’ exhibition can be 
well written down a success in point of number of exhibits hung, 
and I understand that the financial results are also satisfactory. 
Over 200 exhibits are sent in by 47 exhibitors, some workers having 
displayed a vast amount of labour in their many exhibits. Mr. H. 
N. Cooper's work is all good, and much of it borders on success. 
There is no doubt his thirteen frames help up the general standard 
of the show. Geo. Hidderley’s © Sunshine and Shadow,” an archi- 
tectural study in three-colour gum bichromate, is very successful, and 
fully carries out its title; yet some of his other subjects are not quite 
convincing. The same may be said of the “oil prints” exhibited 
by several workers: they lack finish and correct modelling of subject, 
“On the Shore,” by J. West-Lang, and “ Early Morn, Dort," by 
С. E. Bouskill, being the best. — 

In lecturing upon “ Black and White Art" at Manchester, Mr. 
E. R. Dibden, a clever photographer and curator of the Walker Art 
Gallery, of Liverpool, spoke hopefully of the future of black and 
white art. Etching, he thought, would survive and flourish, for it 
had in it personal expression combined with subtle effect, which 
even all the wonderful development of science could not supplant. 
If another Rembrandt arose, he would not find himself superseded 
by the camera. The art of mezzotint, too, had had a wonderful 
revival, despite photogravure. 


The Burnley Camera Club syllabus for the second portion of the 
winter programme contains a well-varied selection of subjects. The 
item of three short lecturettes is a good feature to fill up a night. 


TWO 


Т, thirteenth exhibition of the Royal Society of Miniature 
Painters, which opened on January 18, at the Modern Gallery, 
61, New Bond Street, shows that the revival of the lost art of 
miniature painting must be taken seriously, and that the present 
century will probably produce miniature painters equal to the masters 
of the past. Photography dealt the death-blow to the old style of 
miniature painting, and it is easy to see that photography will pre- 
vent the modern painters from working on the lines of such masters 
as Samuel Cooper; for the modern miniaturist must give us some- 
thing that the camera cannot give, and mere accuracy of drawing 
and elaboration of detail will not suffice. It must be confessed that 
one or two of the exhibitors show an originality that approaches 
eccentricity; Miss H. E. Conder’s impressionist work, for instance, 
Cries out for a larger surface; and Mr, W. J. Neatley’s medizval por- 
traits almost verge on the Byzantine period of art; but most of 
the pictures exhibited by the members are sound. Mr. Hal Hurst 
shows three clever portraits, noticeable for the skilful placing of the 
colour accents, but unfortunately rather sweet and sugary in the 
colour scheme. Miss Nicolson’s ‘Une Belle Russe" suggests the 
original possibilities of the medium; and Miss N. Hepburn- 
Edmunds is both sound and convincing, especially in her portrait of 
" Ре пе.” Mrs. Palmer’s sketches are altogether delightful, but 
the highly finished portrait with a background has proved too much 
for her. Miss F. White, painting in the older and softer style, 
gives a fascinating touch to one of her pictures by the insertion of a 
vivid red shoulder-strap. But it is when we come to Mr. Lionel 
Heath’s six exhibits, free from any striving after effect, honest and 
sincere, we feel that he has given us something that photography 
could never give. 

On the same date the Society of Women Artists opened their fifty- 
third exhibition, at 6a, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. Like most 
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The annual exhibition of members! work of the Blackburn and 
District Photographic Society 1s to be held February 1 to 8. All 
photographers in the district should tind time to have a look in and 
see the work. 


Mr. Renshaw, the president of the Rochdale Society, has been 
honoured by the members. It took the form of a complimentary 
dinner and the presentation of his portrait in enlarged form. Mr. 
Renshaw has done many good things for Rochdale, and all the kind 
things that were said at the dinner were well deserved. 

The financial year of the Liverpool Amateur Photographic 
Society has been a most successful one. The club is now in a sound 
condition ; not only have they a most up-to-date set of rooms, beauti- 
fully fitted up and decorated, but the year's balance shows £275 
cash surplus, fittings and other effects not valued. — This to a 
great extent has been brought about by the very successful northern 
exhibitions, held in 1904 and 1907, both of which were responsible 
for the adding of over £200 to the club funds. Mr. C. F. Inston 
and his hard-working council are certainly to be congratulated, and 
we look forward with pleasure to C. F. I. holding the pen of office. 

The photographers of Blackpool are determined to band them- 
selves together, and have formed the Blackpool and Fylde Photo- 
graphic Society, with headquarters at Blackpool, and G. H. Bentley, 
64, Caunce Street, Blackpool, is hon. secretary, who will be glad to 
hear from the many photographers around the popular Lancashire 
watering-place. It should prove a strong and vigorous body 


مس 


There are some very attractive items on the programme of the 
Liverpool Society for February. Mr. C. F. Stuart, who has made 
himself a master of the “oil process," will give a practical demon- 
stration on February 6. The subject may not appeal to all, but 
it is the process without a rival for artistic results and personal 
control, and no one in the north can work it more satisfactorily than 
Mr. C. F. Stuart. Then on February 20, F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., 
a past master in flashlight work, is to come down and demonstrate 
in a practical manner * Magnesium-light Photography." These two 
lectures above all others should claim the attention of the Liverpool 
men, and result in record houses. 


——44———— 


EXHIBITIONS. 


By A. J. ANDERSON. 


exhibitions, the standard of the work exhibited varies, and much 
might well have been excluded; but there is sufficient work of 
striking merit to more than repay a visit. Leaving Mme. Canziani's 
portrait of “J. G. Butcher, Esq.," out of the question, it is so 
obviously a truthful portrait with superb workmanship, Miss F. 
Ramsay's A Meek and Quiet Spirit" is one of the best pictures 
exhibited ; painted chiefly in a silvery-blue and rose colour, with the 
boldest handling, which comes together most admirably, this picture 
of the lady of the meek and quiet spirit shows a feeling and poetry 
that is seldom met with; it is, so to speak, a nocturne of life. ** Тһе 
Student," by the same artist, is just good. *“ Summer Morning in 
Hyde Park," by C. Blakeney Ward—the catalogue does not disclose 
whether she is Miss or Mrs.—is another picture that is quite out 
of the common ; the convincing sunshine, the brilliant dresses, the 
flowers all blend together, and the artist (although there are no 
hydrangeas present) has gone to the pinks and blues and greens of 
the hydrangea for her colour scheme. Miss Lucy KempWelsh shows 
the * song without words" of the mare and foal, full of the illusion 
of sunshine; the sunshine picture hung below it, although it is 
painted accurately, after the method advocated by Ruskin, fails to 
convey the impression; Miss Kemp Welsh has forced her sunshine 
by painting the strip of sky a slaty-purple. Speaking of “truth,” 
the painting of “ Twilight," by Miss E. Vicary, is an object lesson 
to photographers : like Whistler, Miss Vicary has learnt her twilight. 
Miss L. Bowen's “ Fishing Smacks ” is a pleasant piece of decora- 
tive work; and Miss Rosa Tapp shows an appreciation of colour 
in her “Old Hyères,” although one of the hgures is out of pro- 
portion. In the first room, Miss Helen Thornycroft’s ** Harebells,” 
Mrs. Marrable's ' Bernese Oberland," and the snow scene in 
the Engadine are worthy of notice. The picture of Eve, in the 
Central Gallery, lacks bone, muscles, and character. 


ههه 


The Westminster Photographic Exchange Sale List.—The sale 
catalogue of cameras, lenses, and sundries issued by the Westminster 
Photographic Exchange, Ltd., consists of a list of some 770 bargains 
which await the amateur. There are hand cameras of all sorts and 
sizes, as well as a large selection of stand cameras, and the prices 


are extremely moderate. There are seven pages of lenses alone, 
giving every variety that the worker could possibly require. Our 
readers should write for this list, as well as for the illustrated cata- 
logue of new apparatus and accessories, to the secretary, West- 
minster Photographic Exchange, 119, Victoria Street, S.W. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. | 254 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order | 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded | 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. | 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address $ 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prints MUST 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xvi.) and addressed to the Editor, 
“The Amateur Photographer," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Buildings Not Perpendicular. 
Why do the enclosed prints look as if the buildings were 


The following developer will give an image of a creamy colour 
that will take the pencil well, and is otherwise suitable :— 


falling backwards instead of being vertical? I use an ex- Protosulphate of iron ............. eee Io drm 
pensive camera and lens. A. W. H. Nitrate of potash РОТА 8 drm 
It is because you have tilted the camera out of the perpen- a E rr ТТК RE d oc 
dicular. If the back of your camera swings on hinges at will, Nitric acid Ри Sangam castes anes een E р d minime 
tis commonly called а ^'swinpoback which ds used dor: ОАО анны аныны намы шад 3 И 


keeping the plate іп an upright position when the camera is 
tilted. After you have tilted the camera sufficiently to include 
the building, you must release the swing-back and press the top 
forward until the edge is vertical; it must then be clamped, 
and it will probably be necessary to slightly correct the focus. 
You will find that the buildings in your negatives will then be 
upright, and the gables will be correctly shown. 


Fix in a solution of potassium cyanide, which gives richer blacks 
and requires less washing to remove than hypo. If slightly over- 
exposed, by continuing to pour the fixing solution on and off the 
plate, the image will be reduced. Should further reduction be 
necessary, after washing free from cyanide, pour over the plate 
a few times the following solution :— 


Iodide of potassium 


TE re re УКУК О re 50 gr. 
odine EP MEM NM AEN 
Thiocarbamide for Clearing Bromide Prints. Water POM ROUND WE 38 z 


(5) Where thiocarbamide is used to brighten bromide prints, 
what strength should be used? ExoN. 


(s) It is usual to fix in the ordinary acid bath, and then, if 
necessary, to transfer the prints to a similar bath to each ten 
parts of which has been added one part of a 10 per cent. solution 
of thiocarbamide. 


Well wash; follow with cyanide, and again wash, repeating the 
operations if necessary. (2) A paste of lampblack mixed with a 
strong solution of gum arabic; this mixture being rubbed into 
the surface of the wood by means of the ball of the thumb until 
the entire surface is a rich black colour with a certain amount of 
gloss indicating that there is sufficient gum to hold the collodion 
transfer. (3) After washing, transfer the plate to a bath of water 
acidulated with a few drops of sulphuric acid, or a 20 per cent. 
solution of citric acid ; this will thoroughly loosen the film upon 
the glass. When this is observed, remove the plate from the bath 
and lay upon the film a piece of clean, unsized paper, which will 
cling to the loosened film and lift it from the glass. (4) The wet 
film (still adhering to the paper) must be placed face downwards 
upon the surface of the prepared wood, and squeegeed into 
contact. When dry, the unsized paper may be drawn off the 
block, leaving the film in position upon its surface. Should there 
be any difficulty due to the collodion chipping under the action 
of the graver, this may be removed by pouring a little methylated 
spirit over the collodion surface, and setting fire to it in order 
that the collodion film may be destroyed. 


Repairs to Xylonite Trays. 


(4) I have broken some large xylonite dishes at the corners ; 
can you give me a simple way of repairing them? G. O. 


(4) You most probably mean ''vulcanite." If so, coat the 
edges with a saturated solution of shellac in alcohol (about one 
part of shellac in two parts of alcohol), and tie together until 
dry. Then bandage the outside with stout rag, plastered with 
thick white lead, and allow it to become hard. 


Transfers to Wood for Engraving. 


] wish to prepare some wood blocks for an engraver, and 
want to make transfers, to avoid wetting the wood to any 
extent ; something that will not chip away under the graver. 
(1) Is it wet process? (2) What is used to coat the block? 
(3) How to transfer the negative to wood (not printing 
direct). (4) Formule, etc. E. J.C. 


Barometer Photographs. 


Will you please supply me with particulars for making 
barometer photographs? Not long ago I tried making them 


according to directions in a book called ‘‘ Trick Photo- 
(1) Yes. Thoroughly clean the glass by the usual method graphy,” but was always unsuccessful. C. TAYLOR. 
employed for collodion negatives, and then dust it with French Dip the finished print in the follow: reece 
chalk, which, in turn, must be removed by wiping with a clean ip the finished print in the following solution :— 
duster. The glass must next be coated with iodised collodion, Cobalt Chlotidë К КО Т О aquse I part 
specially prepared as follows:—Add to the collodion (by Gelatine ЕЕЕ 10 parts 
dropping) enough pure nitric acid to turn ita port wine colour. Dissolved in water (Warm) ........................... Ioo parts 


The drops of acid will sink to the bottom as red tears; shake 
until thoroughly mixed, when the collodion will be rendered 
rotten and its filmy character will be destroyed. Coat the plate 
with this collodion, and sensitise it in a bath of the usual 
strength of thirty-five grains to the ounce. The exposure should 
be about half that required for an ordinary collodion negative, 
and should be such that, on development and fixing, the plate 
(when viewed by reflected light over a dark ground) shows all 
the gradation of the original. Loss of detail and heaviness in 
the shadows’ indicates under-exposure.  Flatness and loss of 


detail in the lights, on the other hand, indicates over-exposure. 
No. 3 ef FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT, entitled ** UNION 


Advertisement page xx. 


During wet weather the print should remain colourless, but 
should turn to blue in dry weather. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer," 
sent post free on date of publication. 


United Kingdom \ Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 155. 


6s. 6d. ВУ 


Postal Union 
Canada ao s " T з 135. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 
NOTES," will be found at the end of this week's issue, facing 


Nos. 1 and 2 appeared on January 14 and 21 respectively. 
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Ihe Amateur Photographer 
SIX FORTNIGHTLY _ 
“WINTER COMPETITIONS. 


PRINTS Mounted—ANY SUBJECT, ANY SIZE, ANY PROCESS. 


TWO CLASSES in each Competition. 


CLASS A.—BEGINNERS who have never taken a prize or certificate 
К in any Photographic Competition. 
CLASS B.—Those who have been successful in gbtaining Certificate or 
Third Prize. 


The Rules as to Prizes previously won apply to Competitions instituted by a Society, a Magazine or Journal, 
or a Business Firm. 


Cash Prizes of £1 O O will be awarded in Both Classes every fortnight, commencing February 3rd, 
BU for the best photograph sent in for competition, and further, EVERY COMPETITOR will be "ŒE 
awarded a NUMBER OF MARKS according to the merit of his or her photograph, and these same 
marks will be totalled together, and the highest aggregate zz each class will at the end of the three months (February 3 to 
April 13) be awarded further cash prizes, £12 being divided equally between the two classes, making 6 additional prizes, 


Ist, £3; 2nd, £2; 3rd, Zr. 
N.B. паў For the encouragement of those who in the earlier competitions only receive a “ЖЕТ N.B. 
CONSOLATION small number of marks and see no chance of winning one of the final aggregate marks ALL STAND 
prizes, we shall give 6 additional prizes of 10/- each for those competitors whose A 
PRIZES. prints during the three months give the most evidence of improvement and progress. CHANCE, 


A competitor is not allowed to take more than one fortnightly prize, but is still eligible to compete for the final 
Or aggregate prize. 

No one competitor may enter more than 3 prints in any one competition. 

The winners and marks awarded will be published in the alternate numbers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, to 
those containing the entry forms. 


First entry form, THIS WEEK; competition closes at noon February 3; Result published February rt. 
Second entry form, February 4; competition closes at noon February 17 ; Result published February 25th; and so on 


until the sixth competition, which closes April 13. 

‘The winning prints will be reproduced in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER as soon after the closing of the 
Competitions as possible. : 

All unsuccessful prints will be returned if stamps are sent for postage. 

Time and date of closing will in each case be strictly adhered to. Prints must be accompanied by 


Entry Form. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


Photography with Reason. (8 The Ап Experiment in Bromoil. With Illustra- Reports of Lectures, etc.: The Lore of 


Printing-out Process. By T. Thorne- tions. Bv T. H. Greenall. Playing Cards (Mr. A. Whitman). Screen- 
Baker, F.C.S. Charcoal: a Readv Means of Drawing for Plate Processes (Dr. C. E. K. Mees). 
Leaves from a Note-Book. (26) “ Moon- Photographers. With Three Illustrations Photo-Engraving (Mr. Howard Farmer). 
lights.” By A. J. A. from Charcoal Drawings. Carbograph (Mr. P. Considine). 
Tips for Tvros: Winter Snapping. Charcoal: its Use to Photographers. Illus- Two Exhibitions. By A. J. Anderson. 
Common Mistakes Made by Beginners. trated. By W. Thomas. Notes from the North-West. 
Portrait Photography and Art Education. Can we have Too Much of a Good Thing? Exhibitions: Dresden. Glasgow Southern. 
Notes on Gaslight Paper. With. Illustrations. By Rev. T. A. Federation Supplement: Notes from York- 
The Autochrome Three-Colour Transparency Cooper, M.A. shire; Midland Federation; Lancashire 
and Art. On Losing a Hand Camera. By F. M. and Cheshire Union; Northumberland and 
Sutcliffe. Durham. etc. | 


Colour in Photography. 
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INION NOTES. . 


ES BEING NOTICES AND REPORTS OF THE DOINGS OF 
THE FEDERATIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES. # 


«С Y) Lua 


"BY MUTUAL GONFIDENCE AND MUTUAL AID,” ete. 


HE reception accorded us by representatives of the various 

Federations of Photographic Societies whom we met during 

a recent tour in the North of England, showed clearly that this 

Federation Supplement is a welcome addition to the other 
features of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, and the keen interest, the 
hearty enthusiasm which the average photographer in the North takes 
in his work, and in the doings of the Society to which he belongs, 
seemed to be coxtagious, and sent us back to London with new vigour 
and new resolves. | ; 

We most cordially invite members of Federated Societies to write 
to us, expressing their views, and giving us the benefit of any suggestion 
for the improvement of these pages. We hopefully await the formation 
of Federations in the West and South of England; and it seems likely 
that there will be fofmed a union of Federations, whereby the delegates 
of each amalgamated body may meet for conference. 

Among societies in Scotland—in the Western districts of that country 
—a pleasing feature has for some time past been that neighbouring 
societies hold joint meetings, the general procedure being that a lantern-slide exhibition is held, to which the mem- 
bers of both societies contribute slides. A criticism follows, and those who have taken part in these meetings 
agree that much benefit has been derived therefrom. Paisley and Glasgow Eastern held such a meeting on the 


3. 
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17th at the Paisley Rooms. 


WHO SHALL MEET THE UNION 


THE EDITOR. 


— 


LECTURER? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


The writer of the following communication is one of the best known and most popular lecturers in the north of 
England, a fact that, whether or not it recounts his own experience—and we rather imagine it does—should give it 


increased importance. 


T was indeed a bitterly cold evening. I had spent the 

I afternoon doing business in Manchester, and now, in 

order to fulfil a Lancashire and Cheshire Union engage- 
ment in a Lancashire town, I was travelling northwards. 

The cold, together with a feeling of peckishness, projected 
my thoughts into the near future, and I saw a generous 
meal spread for my comfort and satisfaction before the cheer- 
ful fire of a homely hotel. It was all imagination, as it 
happened, and arose from the stomach, but the mere 
prospect, remote though it proved to be, thawed my chill 
blood. 

Arriving, I was met by a deputation, consisting of one, 
whose few words, uttered at intervals as he led me along, 
seemed to freeze as they left his mouth. I began to feel 
cold again. We struck up what seemed to be the main street 
of the town; a hotel came into view; I felt warmer; we 
passed it, and my temperature went down. Presently, 
another hotel; we are evidently going past it. I suggest that 
tea might be had here; he murmured that the place “‘ was 
only a pub.," and he °“ never went into them." My blood 
was now at zero, or below. At length we stop before a badly- 
lit eating-house. There is an assortment of cold meat pies 
in the window. “ This will do," said he; °“ let us go up- 
stairs." We went; the lights were out, the fire was all but 
out, and the table linen had once been clean. This last state- 


(Ер., “Federation Supplement ’ of А. Р.) 


ment I make by faith. After repeated knockings a maid- 
servant appeared, and the following trialogue ensued: 
“ What have you for tea?” said he. “Cold ham,” said 
she. I shivered and suggested fried ham and eggs. ‘ We 
have none in the house,” said she. ‘‘ Perhaps you can get 
some," said he. °“ Yes, I'll send out for them,"' said she. 
“ That's all right," said he, and turning to me, he added, 
'* I'm not having any, I have some business with the secre- 
tary for half an hour; I will come back for you." And now 
I sat down to wait, feeling a kind of mild triumph in having 
saved myself from cold ham. 

The feast at length arrived. Black scales from the pan 
dotted the contents of the dish like the spots that mark big 
towns on the map of Lancashire. It needed a strong 
stomach, but it was this or nothing. I ventured. Ugh! it 
had a strong flavour of fish. 

My keeper returned shortly and led me to the lecture 
room. Here all was well. The members of the club were 
a warm-hearted and appreciative lot ; they had only made one 
mistake, and that I shall hope by a mere mischance : they 
had chosen the wrong man to meet the lecturer. Such a 
mistake is not felt by the members, but on a cold night, with 
a long journey coming and going, it is felt bv the representa- 
tive of the Union. Foreign Unions, please copy. I mean 
this—not the deputation. 
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SOME IMPORTANT FACTORS IN FEDERATIONS. 


A Letter from Mr. Lewis Lloyd, Hon. Sec. of the Midland Federation. 


Sır, —I am verv glad to notice that you have decided to set 
apart pages of THE A.P. for Federation news. I consider this 
will be very useful as a means whereby we may know what is 
going on in other Unions. It will, I think, be of great service in 
inducing societies who have not already joined a Union to do so, 
because they will not like to have their doings pass unchronicled. 
The Federation idea may now be considered to have taken firm 
root, and it is probable that in time no district will be without 
one, and this event will, I consider, be hastened by the depar- 
ture THE А.Р. has made. 

The Midland Photographic Federation is the youngest of them 
all, but I am very pleased with the way the movement has 
“caught оп.’ Only a small number of societies stand outside, 
and I think that they will come in as the advantages become better 
known. We are a body of thirty-seven societies, many widely 
separated, some close neighbours. We are at a disadvantage 
when compared with the Lancashire and Cheshire Union, 
inasmuch as its sphere of operations is within a fairly close 
radius. This tells largely in the matter of lecturers, the 
railway fares being so much less. We have at present on the 
list twenty-five lecturers, with forty-four subjects; these figures 
I am anxious to double. In addition we have a list of twenty- 
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T a meeting of delegates of the M. P. F. at Leicester on 

Saturday, it was decided to endeavour to obtain from 
railway companies the concession of reduced fare for photo- 
graphers. The feeling of the meeting was strongly that if anglers 
could have this privilege, it ought not to be denied to them. 
This is one of the points on which a Federation organ weuld 
be of the greatest assistance by giving public prominence to the 
question. The publication of a gazetteer of places to photograph 
was also approved. This book will be on entirely new lines and 
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NOTES FROM 


A Note to Recording Secretaries.—Since my introductory 
budget of notes, which appeared in the first issue of the 
Federation Supplement, it has been my pleasure and privilege to 
come in contact with the executive officers of some of the 
principal societies in Yorkshire, and I am glad to find that the 
principle embodied in * Union Notes" has been most favour- 
ably received, and there is nothing but praise for the innovation. 
Whilst taking this opportunity of thanking my numerous York- 
shire friends for the facilities they have given me during the 
past few months, may I suggest that the future success, or 
otherwise, of this scheme will to some extent depend on the 
executive officers of individual societies in Yorkshire, in keeping 
me promptly informed of any alteration in their arrangements 
for coming events, and further, by furnishing me with brief 
accounts of their doings regularly? It is perhaps needless for 
me to remind my Yorkshire friends that I am always at their 
service, and shall gladly visit their society from time to time, 
when there is anything of particular interest to report. It may 
at times entail some little trouble, or extra labour on the part 
of a recording secretary, but I venture to suggest, in fact I am 
sure, it will be to the advantage of all societies in the Yorkshire 
Union. Secretaries, please note that if no reports of your 
society appear in these columns, it is not the fault of the York- 
shire representative of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, but 
entirely your own. — eee 

Y.P.U. Council Meeting.—By the date this issue appears the 
Council of the Yorkshire Photographic Union will have met at 
Bradford, and amongst the business for their consideration were 
the arrangements for the annual meeting and the annual excur- 
sion. Probably with next week's issue I shall be able to 
announce the places they decide upon. 

س 

“Tabloids °’ at Sheffield.—The Sheffield Society was unable to 
arrange for the lecture as shown in the syllabus for January 
7th, but as no blank nights are the rule at Shefheld, a lecture 
and demonstration was given on “The Right Way in Photo- 
graphy,” by the use of " Tabloid" chemicals, and which was 
fully illustrated by lantern slides. With the Sheffield members, 
as with most amateurs elsewhere, the usefulness and convenience 
of the “ Tabloid " productions are not always realised, especially 


five experts to give advice by post if desired. A board of judges, 
and portfolio and lantern slide sections complete our armament— 
though we are extending shortly, as the reader of the note on 
the general meeting will see. 

In conclusion I should like to mention a few factors which 
work for the success of a federation. The first is that the secre- 
tary should be well supported ; his work should be made as light 
as possible by a prompt attention on the part of society officials 
to all matters brought before them. At present this is not 
always the case, but I think it is essential to success. Second, 
all societies should join, even if they feel that they themselves 
will get no personal benefit. Let them remember that they may 
be of great help to others bv joining together in a common 
bond of union. And, third, it is important that all delegates 
should attend the committee meetings so as to keep in touch 
with the work which is being done, to meet and talk with one 
another, and so fulfil one ot the functions of the Federation. 
The question of expenses comes in here, of course; in cases 
where there may be difficulty, the generous policy of the society 
paying its delegate's expenses is surely to be recommended. 
With best wishes for the success of the Federation Supplement, 
— Yours, etc. Lewis LLOYD, Hon. Sec. M.P.F. 
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MEETING AT LEICESTER. 


should be useful. It will contain a list of dark-rooms, reference 
books, and will aim at showing everything which is worth 
photographing, and its distance from nearest station. It is 
hoped to get this published by June, aithough it cannot be 
definitely promised. The M. P. F. united excursion was fixed 
for June oth, at Oxford, and the next meeting of delegates for 
Derby on March 28. 

There are now thirty-seven societies enrolled, and the lecture 
list is also growing. 
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YORKSHIRE. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


when one wants to develop an odd plate or two for some special 
effect, or tone one or two prints to a colour particularly suitable 
for a given subject. Under such conditions, the ordinary 
methods of preparing the solutions are not only at times messy, 
but costly ; aiso, by reason that a much larger quantity is made 
than is required, often the surplus is wasted. No such difh- 
culties with “ Tabloids,” which are certain, cheap, and effective, 
and the Shefheld members were delighted with the simplicity. 


پو 

Should a Criticism Accompany the Portfolio ? —On the 21st inst. 
the Union’s portfolio of prints divided honours of place at 
Shefheld with THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER'S 1907 Lantern 
Slides. The slides were acompanied by a criticism written by 
Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, our worthy editor. This criticism is a 
feature which is most helpful to the amateur slide-maker, and 
often I wish something on the same lines could be adopted with 
regard to the Union’s portfolio of prints. What does Mr. 
Lionel Dickinson think of the suggestion? 

a eee 

Sheffield Annual Exhibition.—' he annual exhibition of the 
Sheffield Society, which I 5elieve I am correct in stating is the 
largest ofen exhibition in Yorkshire, is rapidly approaching, and 
already brief particulars are to hand. There will be six open 
classes, with one devoted to colour work, a feature which should 
not only prove a draw, but the means of encouraging further 
developments of the recently introduced colour processes. The 
Sheffield Society has come to a working arrangement with the 
Nottingham Camera Club, for the free collection and carriage 
of exhibits from the Birmingham and Ilkeston shows. Such 
exhibits will, of course, first go to the Nottingham exhibition, 
and then on to the Sheffield exhibition. The last day for entries 
to Nottingham is Thursday, March sth, and the prospectus of 
the Sheffield exhibition is in preparation. Further details will 
appear in these notes when issued; in the meantime, let me 
urge the members of other societies in the Union to prepare 
some work for Shefheld. Sheffield has, I know, complained 
that Yorkshire has not in the past helped as they might have 
done. Let 1908 remove that complaint once for all. 

=== 

Wakefield Exhibition—An Echo.—Whilst on the subject of 

exhibitions, I desire to draw attention to a seemingly altogether 
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unnecessary restriction which, I hear, was imposed on the 
members of the Wakefield Photographic Society who contri- 
buted exhibits to their recent exhibition. The objectionable rule 
was in effect, that no name or indication of the identity of the 
producer should appear on the front or back of the exhibit. 
Does it not strike the framers of that condition that it suggests 
a discourtesy to the judges and a want of confidence in their 
fairness of judgment? Just think for a moment! What does 
it matter to such gentlemen as Mr. F. Atkinson and Mr. Percy 
Lund, the adjudicators, whether the name of the exhibitor is 
on the back or not? I know quite well that the officials of the 
Wakefield Society would be the last to suggest intentionally any 
want of confidence in the judges of the Union, and that being 
so, why this stupid condition? The result was that some 
twenty-seven pictures, or thereabouts, were disqualified because 
the exhibiting members had thoughtlessly scribbled their names 
on the back. It also further raises the question, “ Did the 
awards go to the best pictures, or were some of the BEST in the 
twenty-seven thrown out?” May I suggest to my Wakefield 
friends that they examine the conditions accompanying the pros- 
pectus from any of the leading exhibitions? I think it will 
state that the title, full name, and address must be legibly 
written on the back of the frame, and that labels are supplied for 


the purpose. e UN 


Armley and Wortley Society.—'' Tabloid ” held the programme 
of the Armley and Wortley Society on ‘Thursday last, and, as 
at Sheffield the previous week, was greatly appreciated as a 
pocket edition of photographic formule. The successful social 
evening held in November last has induced this progressive 
society to arrange for another on February 13th, which will take 
the form of a whist drive and dance. А set of lancers is 
occasionally as entertaining as a set of lantern slides. 

a 

Cleveland Camera Club.—The Cleveland Camera Club listened 
most intently, on the night of the 13th inst., to Mr. Jackson, of 
the Rotary Photographic Company, who demonstrated the new 
carbon process, " Carbograph." In the hands of Mr. Jackson 
the process appears so simple that to obtain enlarged carbon 
prints one has only to have the knowledge and apparatus neces- 
sary to make a decent bromide enlargement, aud success is 


certain. "— 


Annual Report of Leeds Photographic Society.—During the 
many years I have known the Leeds Photographic Society, I 
cannot remember a single occasion when the annual meeting 
could be termed ''breezy." Very matter of fact business men 
meet together on that occasion, and if there is a small deficit 
on the year's working, or an accumulation of two or three years' 
debit balances, well, someone suggests the time has arrived when 
the amount should be wiped out, and a clean start made again. 
^o one questions his sound logic, and round goes the hat. 
This year was no exception to this golden rule, unwritten law 
though it may be, and “ donations to the society, £6 10s. 6d." 
is all that appears on the balance-sheet to account for the 
generosity of a few. The year's progress of the Leeds Photo- 
graphic Society has been one continued success, with a closing 
membership of ninety-three members, all paid up, and according 
to the committee's report much useful work has been accom- 
plished. About доо lantern slides were sent in for the members’ 
lantern night, all of which were shown, but, contrary to the 
experience of former years, they were contributed by a fewer 
number of members, and the diminishing interest shown in this 
branch of work is regretted. Amongst the many excellent 
lectures given during 1907 it is noted Mr. F. W. Branson, F.L.C., 
and Mr. Herbert Denison, F.R.P.5., demonstrated colour photo- 
graphy with special application to the new Lumiere Autochrome 
process. The Council were also indebted to Dr. Tempest 
Anderson for again lecturing to the society, and thus enabling 
the Council to extend an invitation to kindred societies. There 
was a very ready response to the invitation, and the Philo- 
sophical Society's Lecture Hall was pretty well crowded on that 
Occasion. 

The “опе man shows" held (by the courtesy of the Art 
Gallery Committee) in the Central Court of the Art Gallery 


Liverpool has a handful of first-class oil workers. Amongst 
them is Mr. J. Dudley Johnston, whose picture “ An Impression 
of Birmingham” will take a high place in the work of the vear. 
]t is a winter aspect of a city thoroughfare. "The snow, white 
upon the house-tops, is soiled and melting in the street. As one 
views it he almost feels the slush working through his boots. It is 
at once real and pictorial. To oil workers this picture has a 
technical interest. Mr. Johnston tells me that it is difficult to see 
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during the spring, were well visited by the general public. 
Only two excursions were arranged for the summer months, 
but both were well attended. ‘The increased attendance at the 
meetings during the year has been a source of gratification to 
the committee, and now that arrangements are complete for the 
society's transference to the new headquarters at the Leeds 
Institute, where dark-rooms replete with enlarging fit-up are 
provided, it is expected there will be a growing interest shown 
in the work of the society by ALL its members. 
А 

А Change in Secretary.— The society regrets that Mr. J. Field- 
ing, whose work as honorary secretary has been so highly appre- 
ciated, is compelled, owing to other pressing engagements, to 
resign his secretarial position. He has, however, been prevailed 
upon to accept the position of assistant secretary, and his chief 
will now be Mr. Robert Mackay, who was duly elected honorary 
secretary. Mr. Mackay will make a worthy successor, and I 
have no doubt that the experience he gained in a similar position 
some years ago will now serve him a good stead. For the in- 
formation of lecturers and other enquirers I may state his 
address is 69, Albion Street, Leeds. 

The President's Record.—I am glad to find that Mr. Thos. W. 
Thornton has been persuaded to again fill the P'residential chair 
of the Leeds P.S., and feel sure that he will have the hearty 
support of all interested in the society. It would, I think, have 
been ill-timed for Mr. Thornton to sever his official connection 
with the executive of the Leeds Photographic, because this year 
Mr. Thornton attains his majority. For the past twenty-one 
years Mr. Thornton has been in office continuously without 
break, and, on looking over the records of the society, I find 
he has been secretary for seven years, treasurer for two years, 
vice-president for periods of three, two, and again two years, 
and two terms as president of two and three years respectively. 
This is a record continuity of interested work that will be hard 
to beat. E RENE 


Leeds Photographic Council.—In addition to the officials re- 
ferred to above, the following gentlemen were elected for the 
ensuing year:—Comnmittee, Messrs. Jasper Atkinson, К. A. 
Burrell, F.I.C., A. Edwards, Thos. Jackson, and T. Morfitt; 
treasurer, G. H. Rodwell; lanternist, A. W. Atkinson ; and dele- 
gates to the Yorkshire Photographic Union are Messrs. Thos. 
Jackson, G. H. Rodwell, and Jas. Taylor, L.D.S. 

Enlarged Negatives at Leeds Camera Club.—Mr. F. Rust, one 
of the Union lecturers, has given his demonstration of “ Making 
Enlarged Negatives," by the method of copying an untoned 
P.O.P. half-plate print, with the sky part printed in, to several 
societies, and at some of them the simplicity of the methods did 
not appear to be realised. His method has the merit of 
originality, and is intensely interesting to anyone who has done 
enlarged negative work. "The brief space at my present disposal 
prevents me doing justice to the subject and to Mr. Rust, so I 
will content myself by briefly noticing the demonstration he re- 
cently gave to the Leeds Camera Club, with the promise that 
shortly I will review the subject at greater length. Mainly, my 
reason for a detailed report is that Mr. Rust emphatically main- 
tains that by his method the cat will jump every time, or to 
use his own words, he says, “ When working at home an en- 
larged negative of full and correct gradation will come off every 
time." AT PEE 

To-night's Lecture at Leeds.— The lecturer down on the 
syllabus of the Leeds Photographic Society for to-night, the 
28th inst., is Mr. Haro:d Baker, of Birmingham, who was to 
have given his interesting account of “ Some Avon Villages’; 
but it is regretted that, owing to the indisposition of his father, 
he has had to cancel this and other engagements. We trust, in 
Yorkshire, that the cause is only temporary, and that Mr. Baker, 
senr., will speedily be convalescent. To fill the breach, Mr. 
L. A. Edmunds has kindly consented to give his lecture on the 
“ Pictorial Possibilities of Photography.” Mr. Edmunds’ sub- 
ject is well conceived, and his iliustrations are exceedingly well 
done. 


anything on the original negative, which is a bit of a quarter-plate 
“about the size of a postage stamp." What vigour there is in the 
enlarged negative has been secured by the usual methods of obtain- 
ing contrast, but notwithstanding this, the negative is variously 
described by Mr. Johnston and others as "rotten," “awful, 
“the worst I have ever seen," and I fancy I even heard the 
BS “putrid.” The moral is, don't. destroy your negatives—try 
oil. 
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| LANCASHIDE AND CHESHIRE UNION NOTES. From Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


R. TANSLEY, the Union Secretary, has now reached the 
height of his ambition. He has made up the number of 
societies 1n the Union into fifty, all live, up-to-date societies. 
If there are any who are not in the Union, it is certainly their 
own loss; but I do not know of any. Mr. Tansley is certainly 
to be congratulated, and we hope that he does not consider this 
latest feat of his the height of his ambition. There are much 
higher flights yet to overcome. 
و‎ 
I have already met several Union lecturers who are compelled 
to refuse to book any more lectures this season ; some say they 
have already booked more than they intended to give, so that 1 
would like to sound a note of sympathy with any secretary who 
gets a refusal from a lecturer who is “full up." Look kindly 
upon the refusal, for these hon. lecturers cannot do more than 
fill a given number of engagements, and these must be regulated 
to suit the individual lecturers! business arrangements. If 
you get a refusal, drop a line of thanks just the same, and say 
you hope you will be more successful next time ; but do not try 
and book him up twelve months ahead. It would hardly be 
fair. ss 
One little point of consideration in the arrangements for these 
Union lecturers’ visits should be a suitable time for starting to 
suit the individual lecturer’s trains, and ways and means of 
reaching home the same night if he wants to. Some spots are 
dificult to get away from at night; yet if the lecture was 
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arranged, say, 7.30, instead of 8 o'clock, sometimes all parties 
would be suited. We have known ot some lecturers who have 
been compelled to refuse to lecture at certain spots on account 
of the train difficulty. -— — | 


We would like to suggest that the meeting of delegates be 
used for the booking up of lectures, and arranging of fixtures, 1n 
addition to Union business. Amongst the delegates are many 
lecturers, and these could be approached by the societies’ secre- 
taries who were present, and fixtures arranged, thus saving 
writing, etc. The only point I see that is troublesome is that the 
lecturers who are delegates would get all the invites (work), and 
those not present would get none; but it is a point Mr. Tansley 
could soon scheme and put right, I think. | 

The exhibition of the South Manchester Photographic Society 
is an important one for the Union. Class IV. is open to all 
members of societies federated to the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Union, and one or two specially designed plaques will be placed 
at the disposal of the judges, Messrs. A. A. Bellingham and Dr. 
T. G. Crump, both of Burnley. Class IV. is for pictorial photo- 
graphs—meaning in this case prints only. In this class there 
will also be a special silver medal, presented by the editor of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, for the best picture in the class. 
This is another instance of the interest THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER takes in the Union’s work. We hope to have more to 
say upon this class when we visit the exhibition during February 
21, 22, 23. Entry forms should be secured at once from Mr. M. 
W. Thompstone, 22, Albert Street, Manchester. 
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FEDERATION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES OF NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT., 


Tynemouth Photographic Society. 
HIS flourishing society, which is now in the fifth year of its 
existence, holds the fourth photographic exhibition in the 
Presbyterian Hall, Northumberland Square, North Shields, on 
February s, 6, 7, and 8. The exhibition is open from 3 to 
10 p.m. on Wednesday, from 5 to 10 p.m. on Thursday and 
Friday, and on Saturday from 1 to 10 p.m. There are two open 
classes and a federation class, in addition to the usual members' 
classes ; and the awards will be adjudicated by Mr. A. Keighley. 

My reason for mentioning this matter is to suggest that the 
neighbouring societies should form parties to visit this exhibi- 
tion, which is almost certain to repeat the success of its prede- 
cessors. 

1 understand that the committee, with the able assistance 
of Mr. W. S. Corder, and under the energetic guidance of the 
President, Mr. William Coats, junr., are gathering together a 
select loan collection of pictorial photographs by such prominent 
workers as Mr. Craig Annan and Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, and 
as a side attraction they have secured the loan of examples of 
colour photographs made by the Autochrome process by Messrs. 
Arthur Payne and John Watson. 

This society is particularly strong in pictorial photography, as 
it includes among its members many well-known workers, 
as Messrs. H. Lindoe, Burdus Redford, and, I believe, Easten 
Lee, who are sure to be represented in the members! class, and 
whose work is always instructive. Go down to Tynemouth on 
saturday afternoon, and after a walk along the coast visit the 
exhibition in the evening. The courteous honorary secretary, 
Mr. J. R. Johnston, will be delighted to welcome you. 


Morpeth Y. M.C.A. Camera Club. 

This successful society, which is doing excellent educational 
work under the guidance of Mr. James Whittle, F.C.S., who is 
so ably assisted by Mr. Harry Dixon, will shortly issue the entry 
forms for their second annual exhibition, for which they have 
been so fortunate as to secure the services of Mr. A. Horsley 
Hinton to act as judge. Intending exhibitors should at once 
| repare the pictures they intend to exhibit, for this is essentially 
work that ought not to be hurried. 


A Plea for Co-operation. 

So far as I know there are only three societies in this district 

The Liverpool A.P.A. is now holding its members’ annual exhibi- 
tion. The question of medals has again been raised, and it is 
quite likely that Liverpool will discontinue such awards at its 
annual exhibitions in future, except, perhaps, that an exception may 
be made in the case of beginners. This seems to be the present 
feeling. It has been found in many centres besides Liverpool that 
awards granted in a members’ show slowly but surely destroy 
the educational value of the exhibition. The better workers cease 


that are not connected with the Federation, i.e., the Sunderland 
Photographic Association, the Wearside Camera Club, and the 
Heaton Camera Club, all of them in a flourishing condition ; 
the Sunderland society having a membership of about 120, 
while the other two societies boast of about sixty members each. 

The Heaton Camera Club was formerly a federated society, 
but they found it necessary to resign in order to carry into effect 
some necessary reorganisation schemes, and though they have 
on several occasions expressed their intention of again joining 
the Federation, this promise has not yet been fulfilled. May I 
hope that the popular and energetic honorary secretary, Mr. C. 
E. Urwin, will persuade his council to carry their promise into 
effect, to give the weaker societies the benefit of their support? 

The Sunderland Photographic Association is an _ old-esta- 
blished society, and from the point of membership is probably 
the strongest society in this district. It is a strongly conserva- 
tive body of workers, who under their courteous honorary secre- 
tary, Mr. Kieffer, proceed calmly on their way, disdaining to 
notice the modern trend of events, and in happy ignorance of the 
difficulties under which their more unfortunate neighbouring 
societies are struggling to forward the advancement of photo- 
graphy. lt would be a gracious attention for this society to 
join the Federation, and give to it the moral benefit of its sup- 
port. At a yearly charge of ONE PENNY PER MEMBER. for the 
subscription to the Federation is ten shillings per annum, they 
would have the satisfaction of knowing that they had done their 
duty. For surely it is a duty for the strong to assist the weak. 
І refrain from mentioning the many advantages that are offered 
by the l'ederation to its members, because probably these ad- 
vantages will not interest the members of this soclety ; but I 
appeal to them to give the matter their earnest consideration, 
remembering that there is absolutely no interference with the 
working of any society, and that apart from the nominal sub- 
scription they incur no liabilities. 

I trust that the Wearside Camera Club, which is so strong in 
pictorial workers, will also favourably consider the above re- 
marks, and that this year, 1908, the year of the great Inter- 
national Exhibition of Pictorial Photography at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, will be remembered as the year in which the whole of the 
societies in Northumberland and Durham were federated for the 
advancement of photographv. 


to exhibit lest. they be thought pot-hunters, while the rest, to a 
large extent, argue, * What is the use of competing against So-and- 
so?" The winners this year are as follows:—Gold medal, Miss 
Hilda Stevenson, Class A: First, Miss Hilda Stevenson; second, 
Mr. Harry Holt. Class B: First, Mr. MacSymons; second, Mr. 
A. Н. Garner. Slides: Gold medal, Mr. F. G. Tryhorn ; silver 
medals, Mr. C. Lawson and Mr. J. Selkirk ; bronze medals, Mr. 
Makeford Hamilton and Mr. Lawrence Rea. 
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NOTES AND 


HE first of our new series of Fortnightly Com- 
petitions closes at about the same time that 
these pages reach our readers from the 
printing press, and the result will be pub- 
lished next week. We anticipate a large 
entry. The second entry form is on page xx. 

this week. Competition closes February 17. We have 
other competitions in contemplation, but prefer to get 
this series well under way before announcing others. 
One important competition will be restricted to those 
living abroad, ample notice being given, to enable even 
an antipodean to compete. 
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If diamond mining should give place to diamond 
manufacture it 15 doubtful whether the process in the 
laboratory would be any more fascinating than that 
which now takes place in the mine, judging by a series 
of photographs lately shown by the Rev. D. G. Cowan 
at the Blenheim Club. Mr. Cowan has just returned 
from a visit to South Africa, during which he has placed 
his camera to good service in ostrich farm and Kaffir 
kraal, on the barren veldt, and where the body of Cecil 
Rhodes is guarded by a solitary Matabele night and day 
on the Matoppos hills ; and he has even, photographi- 
cally speaking, bagged the rainbow at Victoria Falls. 
He was able to show the whole process that takes place 
at the De Beers diamond fields at Kimberley, from the 
sifting of the '' blue ground "' of the reservation to the 
rolling of the sifted product over slabs of ribbed steel 
coated with a particular kind of grease to which only 
diamonds adhere. From 16,000 tons of the '' blue 
ground," diamonds to the value of about £6,000 are 
extracted. The prejudice against the photograph is 
still widespread among the coloured folk of South Africa. 
They hold to the belief that if a pin is subsequently 
stuck in their photographs they will feel the cffects of 
the puncture in their own persons. 
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A most interesting and instructive exhibition will be 
held at the Royal Photographic Society until March 14, 
open to the public on presentation of card from 11 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. The subject of the exhibition is a collection of 
sixty prints by Mr. Frederick H. Evans; but, according 
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COMMENTS. 


to the catalogue, these are shown not so much for their 
own pictorial and technical merit, so large a measure of 
which they are so universally admitted to possess, but 
as examples of multiple mounting, a method of setting 
off a print in which Mr. Frederick H. Evans has shown 
such remarkable skill and good taste. This method of 
mounting a print on a series of tinted papers so as to 
produce the effect of a number of tinted borders is no 
new fad likely to pass away, and therefore not worth 
having. It has been in constant and increasing evidence 
at all exhibitions for the past six or seven years, and there 
is every reason to assume that its exceeding fitness will 
preserve it from extinction for a very long time to come. 
Such an exhibition of examples of mounting as that now 
at Russell Square is the best possible object-lesson and 
stimulus that can be imagined, and every careful worker 
who likes his own prints to be seen to advantage should 
visit Mr. Evans' collection and learn therefrom. 
ф B @ 

Free enlargements have such an attraction for a 
certain class that a lad of sixteen, alone or without 
any aid, has found it possible to considerably simplify 
the old system. Instead of troubling about photo- 
graphic details, with all the care and worry of collect- 
ing money afterwards, this youthful practitioner 
collected 6d. in advance in each case to cover carriage, 
and finally closed the transaction at this stage. There 
can be no two opinions as to this enterprising lad deserv- 
ing the three months’ imprisonment awarded to him, 
but there may be wide differences of view as to the 
blameworthiness of those who grasp so eagerly at the 
offer of something for nothing. At any rate, all may 
agree as to the ignorance of the ways of the 
world displayed by such ‘‘ victims," who by the by 
belong almost exclusively to the proletarian class. 

$ $9 9 


In the Daily Telegraph recently it was stated that 
Dr. Collingridge, the Medical Officer of Health, found 
that out of twenty-three test prescriptions presented at 
shops in the Citv of London, twelve were inaccurately 
dispensed, not by reason of fraud, but as a result of 
carelessness. If this can be the case with a body of 
men specially trained and subject to a difficult examina- 
tion, can it be a matter of surprise that occasionally— 
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very occasonially—a photographic dealer makes a mis- 
take in connection with chemicals or chemical mixtures ? 
Ordinarily, too, the payment to the dealer or the profit 
of the dealer is by no means so liberal as to afford a just 
reward for due care; yet, in spite of this, we are confi- 
dent that the photographic public are admirably served, 
and also cheaply. In addition to this, the dealer often 
gives free advice to the customer. 
е e & 

It is often easy to record and by no means easy to 
give a reason why any incident occurs, and when an 
attempt is made to render a reason this attempt 
generally ends with the statement of some collateral or 
associate fact; as, why does day dawn? The answer 
may be because the sun rises, as this is the most 
immediately obvious associate fact, or the answer may 
involve a highly recondite allusion to the nature of 
light; but in any case we come sooner or later to the 
Kantian position that there is no pure reason, or reason 
apart from experience. ` A correspondent asks us to tell 
him why it is that dilution of the developer prevents the 
loss of detail in the high-lights by a too general opacity, 
and favours the development of detail in the depths. 
After having kept this question before us, all we can 
say is we do not know; but we conjecture it may involve 
the same fundamental principle as is concerned in the 
general fact that hasty formations are crude and im- 
perfect compared with slow growths. Again, it may 
be that the fact that the dilute developer acts more 


Dropping the Pilot. 


К A good deal of curiosity has been aroused during the 
! past few days by the news that the man who discovered the 
\ Lumiére colour plate, and who took a prominent part in 


arranging the black tunnel full of autochromes at the 
Royal Photographic Society’s exhibition, which was so influential in 
bringing in the sheckels of the visitors, has resigned his member- 
ship, or rather fellowship of the society in question. Why this 
falling out of old friends should have happened “ nobody seems to 
know.” <A photographic pilot such as the autocrat of the auto- 
chrome might conceivably be useful in helping the society to make 
capital out of colour photography; but the council apparently re- 
sent being hustled, and do not take so kindly to colour as the 
A. of the A. thinks they ''oughter," and so either they have 
dropped the pilot or the pilot has dropped the ship. 


Emotions and a Moral. 


A fine slide shown in a purposeless manner is like the face of a 
beautiful woman who is mindless. The features may be perfect, 
but lack the bewitchment of expression. Watch any audience which 
is being regaled with a series of prize slides, and you will notice 
that as one superb picture follows another, the interest rapidly 
flags. At a recent lantern show, which threatened to become 
tedious by the monotonous excellence of pointless pictures, a 
splendid pick-me-up was administered by means of about a score 
of connected slides, which depicted a model who personated a 
series of emotions, such as Joy, Hate, Terror, etc. As each was 
shown the audience was invited to name the particular emotion it 
represented. The zest with which they responded transformed what 
was becoming a tedious occasion into one of hilarity and interest. 


The Colour of the Aura. 


The editor of a contemporary seems to be much concerned about 
the colour of that attenuated emission which spiritualists assure us 
envelops our bodies like a ghostly shroud. Frankly, I cannot 
from personal experience reassure him on this point; but a lady, 
whose veracity I have no reason to doubt, who claims to possess 
the rare power of seeing the human aura, states that its colour is in 
some measure that of a chameleon, that is to say, it is subject to 
change. At the same time the aura of a healthy person is of a 
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evenly throughout the mass of the film, may bear on the 
question. There are some who, we believe, deny that 
as a fact dilution makes any difference, but our own 
experience is at variance with this negation. 
Se & G 

Most photographic workers will endorse the views 
recently formulated by a German contemporary, touch- 
ing the daily increasing importance of photography as 
an ever-ready means of obtaining notes or records 
in clinical, technical, and criminal matters, but an ever- 
ready and widely serviceable apparatus must have, as is 
pointed out, large capabilities, such as a lens of a 
high intensity, and this with fine definition; also there 
must be full adaptations for various speeds of exposure, 
and in addition, a firm but light support or stand capable 
of the utmost range of adjustment, as the axis of the 
camera may have to be directed downwards, upwards, or 
in any other direction, although frequently the stand 
may not be required. Such an apparatus may be, 
indeed, ought to be, quite small, as the enlargement of 
really first-class negatives is an easy matter. The ideal 
apparatus, though small, would be costly, possibly not 
far short of fifty pounds; then, again, so elaborate and 
fine an apparatus as our German contemporary figures, 
although capable of very much in the hands of an 
expert, might in careless hands be even less serviceable 
than a five-shilling semi-toy camera, constructed upon 
what our American cousins would call a °“ fool-proof ” 
system. 
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lively pink hue. This obviously 
might lend itself to being photo- 
graphed by an ultra-red sensitised 
plate. It is also pointed out that 
the R.P.S. Journal does not report 
the observation from which the 
possibility of using the ultra-red 
plate for spiritualistic investiga- 
tion was deduced. But a good 
many things happen at Russell Square which do not appear in its 
Journal. 


Chance it! 


Photographic preordination, or picture taking with a definite aim, 
object, or end in view, is so often dinned into our ears as the only 
way to sustained and lofty achievement, that the impulsive amateur 
who sees and longs to attempt pictures in all kinds of subjects will 
be relieved to learn from no less an authority than Sir Hubert 
Herkomer, R.A., that one of the factors to reckon with in art is 
the influence of chance. Painters in the course of their hunt for 
success frequently attain it by stumbling across some unpremedi- 
tated idea which their work accidentally suggests to them. Not 
being a distinguished artist photographer, my endorsement of this 
opinion may not carry much weight, but in my own case my best 
pictures have been in the nature of “chance found gold," rather 
than the methodical searching for some definite composition. 


Un Embarras de Richesse. 

At a suburban photographic society, where I spent a pleasant 
evening, I was somewhat startled at being informed bv the local 
man of photographic leading that amateurs now enjoved the choice 
of over one hundred methods of obtaining prints of their negatives. 
In this there is after all more than a spice of truth, for the table 
of printing processes which was adduced in support of this asser- 
tion included over twenty absolutely distinct processes, the larger 
total being made up by variations in surface and colour. The 
number might have been further swollen by taking into account 
speeds. Even without including such minor distinctions, the choice 
of papers is decidedly embarrassing, and is so far harmful in that 
it encourages the amateur to become Jack of all rather than master 
of one or two. 
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A FEW GOOD THINGS THAT ARE NEW, 


AND SOMETHING ABOUT THEIR 


USE. 


By A CORRESPONDENT. 


Carbograph.—Delighted! That exactly describes my 
frame of mind after witnessing an early demonstration 
of this entirely new method of making direct carbon 
prints. 


It was so direct—so simple, and yet withal appeared 
so certain in results. 

I fancy among amateurs, once this new process be- 
comes widely known, and its working understood, 
although there appears little, if anything, for practical 
photographers to learn, beyond a slight variation in 
carrying out quite ordinary methods of work, it will find 
a wide, and ever-increasing popularity; for the delight 
of making carbon prints, measuring anything, say, up 
to 30 in. by 20 in., from a small quarter-plate negative, 
and doing this, after business, at night, by means of 
an enlarging lantern and artificial light, has but to 
be once enjoyed, to com- 
mend itself; for there can 
be no question as to the 
beauty of a well-finished 
carbon print, made from 
a suitable negative, to 
which must be added the 
further advantage of wide ` 
range of colour, both of 
the pigment itself, which 
forms the picture image, 
also that there is an 
almost unlimited choice 
of support; whether that 
take the form of paper, 
fabric, or тоге solid 
kinds, as wood, opal, 
leather, and so on. 

Given a suitable nega- 
tive, one well graded, and not too hard in contrast, then 
the chief factor for success, is correct exposure and 
development; with these two operations properly carried 
out, success follows almost automatically. 

Delighted with the demonstration, the bricf expe- 
rience I have since personally had with it, has but 
accentuated that pleasurable feeling, and my stock of 
materials show every sign of becoming exhausted, long 
before one's first interest in the new process has had any 
chance to cool. 

Carbograph has come like a ray of bright sunlight 
after many dark days, and it will find as warm a wel- 
come from photographers, who appreciate the rich, vel- 
vety strength, and wide colour range, which carbon is 
pre-eminently capable of presenting. 


A Good Mounting Paste.—I have had the opportunity 
of trying a new mounting paste, specially intended for 
photographers’ use; it was really sample bottles which 
the Hon. Sec. of the London and Provincial handed 
round to members present, at one of their mectings a 
few weeks ago. 

Either by luck or accident, two bottles formed my 
sample, and since then, my time has largely been taken 
up with charcoal work, doing black and white sketches, 
some for framing, others for reproduction in illustrated 
journals, and yet others to go as presents at Yuletide. 

Some were just mounted direct on to ordinary white 
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where he is. 


the total. 


THE “А. P.” WINTER COMPETITIONS. 


HE new series of Winter Competitions for Be,inners, in which 

we offer cash prizes once a fortnight and further cash prizes at 
the end of three months for the holder of the largest number of 
-marks, and also consolation prizes for those who have shown praise- 
worthy improvement, has commenced ; the entry form appeared in our 
pages last week. The entry form for the second of these competitions 
appears this week, and the results of the first competition will be 
published next week. Any one who has not entered the first compe- 
tition need not despair and feel himself shut out from the rest; there 
are the Consolation prizes. Moreover, his marks will at least tell him 


N.B.—In the case of a competitor sending two or three prints, marks 
will be given to all, but the highest of them alone will be reckoned for 


board, others on thin Japanese vellum, others again 
were done on multiple mounts, made of different tinted 
papers, some delicate and thin, others rough and thick, 
but all were mounted by means of the sample paste 
mentioned above—and a better paste for the purpose 
I have never handled; the only regret one feels, is, that 
when charitable makers do send out samples of a really 
good article, they are so dainty in the quantity they 
measure out; it is quite needlessly so, I can assure 
them—however—even for small mercies one is thankful, 
and this new paste clearly fills a want, is made by the 
Stickphast Paste Company, and doubtless obtainable 
from most, if not all, photographic dealers—it can be 
thoroughly recommended for photographic mounting. 


A New Flash Lamp.—Some two years or so ago, I 
was staying down in Cornwall, in St. Ives, and the 
colony of artists there 
were losing one of their 
body, Mr. W. H. J. Tit- 
comb, the well-known 
painter, who had just 
finished off his Academy 
pictures, sundry commis- 
sions, and was about to 
depart for a lengthy 
sojourn in Germany. 

Like the good fellows 
they are, nothing short of 
.a real hearty send off, to 
good old Titcomb was to 
be thought of—so a din- 
ner—then a convivial night 
of it at the Art Club, was 
the thing to do, and we 
did it, just all right; for it 
Was a merry crew which turned out to welcome the 
September dawn; well, I had taken down a complete 
new instalment of flash apparatus, to try on some cot- 
tage interiors; it was a splendid affair, and just before 
we sat down to dinner, someone suggested what a fine 
thing it would have been, had it been possible to take 
a photograph of the meeting, which would never in all 
human probability, reoccur, certainly so far as gather- 
ing all the faces together again. 

On mentioning the flashlight apparatus, nothing 
would do but we must fetch it in, and try to get a photo- 
graph; well, we did so, and to make sure of at least full 
exposure, I poured out the powder with a liberal hand, 
and when ready, we fired the thing off, closed the 
camera slide, and then— well, it was like groping 
through a London fog, the room rapidly filled with 
white smoke, there was a growl of discontent from 
hungry souls, a rush to windows, and in the confusion 
we escaped, with the mischief-making apparatus, out 
into the summer night, and fled, returning only when 
the meal was well advanced, and the good red wine 
had softened disgust, and so rendered it safe to put in 
an appearance. 

By a curious chance, I am writing this note, stuck 
on the '' Throne ” in a studio; I am, in fact, acting as 
model to my painter friends, and filling in time mean- 
while by writing this copv. | 
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Times change, and other things also; last night I had 
another flashlight seance, but this time, although five 
or six full flashes were fired off rapidly, one after the 
other, there was no smoke worth mentioning, just a tiny 
white puff and it was gone—no smell, no annoyance, 
and we were working in a drawing-room, with the lady 
owner looking, at first, rather scared, and concerned for 
her goods and chattels; but it proved a needless state of 
anxiety, for never a speck of dust or powder could be 
found, after the first flash, nor, at the end of our subse- 
quent efforts at picture making by night. 

It is a revolution in apparatus and powder, which 
proves a welcome change indeed, to any concerned with 
night photography. 

In the first place, this new lamp fires the powder from 
below, instead of by the older fashion of bringing the 
light in contact with the upper surface of a pile of flash 
powder, a method which resulted in a sudden flash, true 
enough, but it also scattered a mass of partially-con- 
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sumed white dust, which penetrated into, and clung fast 
to, any object it met on its downward career. 

All this is altered now, the light springs from a small 
wire, which incandesces immediately pressure is applied 
to a small button, which completes the electric current; 
the powder piled up above, flashes, and in some 1-3oth 
of a second, the whole room has passed into semi-dark- 
ness again, for the picture has been done, for better or 
worse, in about 1-140th, and the rest of time, such as it 
is, has finally accounted for the excess powder used. 

Where we shall end, in regard to artificial light photo- 
graphy, no man knows; but one thing is clear, we are 
rapidly advancing in this, as other branches; and that 
advance is not only in more effective results produced, 
but also in the methods of the work being done, a com- 
bination most heartily to be desired. 

The lamp and flash powder here dealt with is that 
sold under the trade name of '' Agfa Flash Powder," 
and '' Dego Electro Flash Lamp.” 
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SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


HE exhibition to be held this year by the South London 

Photographic Society promises to be of more than usual 
importance. It will be held in the South London Art Gallery, 
Peckham Road, S.E., from March 7 to 21, and will be free to 
the public from 10 a.m. to ro p.m. The hall is one of the most 
modern in London, and especially adapted for exhibition 
purposes, beautifully lighted and heated. There is an attendant 
in charge day and night; therefore the opportunity afforded 
manufacturers for display of their specialities and advertising 
is an exceptionally favourable one, a special feature this year 
being the art catalogue, which it is fully intended shall surpass 
anything of the kind hitherto produced, not excepting those 
handsome catalogues brought out by the Northern exhibitions, 
and will contain numerous illustrations, with only a limited 
amount of pages for advertisements. "Through the kindness of 
Mr. E. Pady, the exhibition secretary, we are able to give a 
view of the South London Art Gallery. Mr. Pady's address is 
260, Southampton Street, Camberwell, S.E., and to him all 
applications for particulars should be addressed. 


ھھھ 
MR. STANLEY FINCHAM AT THE G.W.R. LITERARY CLUB.‏ 


HE photographic section of the G.W.R. Literary Club held 
a meeting, very fully attended by the members and by 
invited guests, in the half-yearly shareholders’ meeting-room at 
Paddington Station, on the 27th instant, on which occasion Mr. 
Stanley Fincham gave his interesting lecture on Holland. He 
was introduced by Mr. Grierson, chief engineer of the company, 
who, in an excellent speech, gave details of the working and 
aims of the G.W.R. Literary Club, and begged for a more 
enthusiastic support amongst the employees of the company. 
Mr. Fincham’s lecture was listened to with much interest; he 
showed 165 slides, all uniformly good and some of the highest 
excellence and pictorial quality. He had unique pictures of 
Antwerp Cathedral, for the taking of which special facilities had 
been granted him. His Dutch figure studies were especially 
worthy of note. 
Those of our readers who have been to see the Stanley 
Fincham show at Staley’s, 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, 


E.C., will have seen the same pictures in print form as were 
shown on the screen on this occasion, and it is only fair to 
Messrs. Staley to state that they were all taken with their 
Euryplan lens. The pictures are fine examples of what a really 
fine lens in deft hands is capable of doing. 

It is always pleasant to pay a visit to Paddington Station or 
to travel on the G.W.R. lines. Smooth running and speed are 
chief characteristics, and perhaps the most noticeable of modern 
instances of speed, comfort, and convenience is to be found on 
the new Roslare-Fishguard route to Ireland, by which it is 
quite possible for the photographer to leave London on Friday, 
have two days’ photographing amongst the lakes of Killarney, 
and be back at work again on Monday morning. We want a 
Mr. Stanley Fincham to make the journey, and record his 
experiences of the journey, and show its beauty spots, as he did 
so ably in the G.W.R. meeting room with Holland as his subject 
matter. 
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Staines and District Photographic Society.— The second annual 
general meeting was held on January 22, the reports presented 
by the energetic secretary, Mr. Fox, and the treasurer, after the 
completion of the society's first year, being highly satisfactory. 
After the election of officers a members' exhibition and com- 
petitions were held, resulting as follows:—Class A (Contact 
Prints): 1st, Mr. Hoare; 2nd, Mr. Rule; 3rd, Mr. Leake. 


Class B (Enlargements) : rst, Mr. Fox; certificate, Dr. Thompson. 
Class C (Lantern Slides): rst, Mr. Neaves ; and, Mr. Rule; зга, 
Dr. Thompson. Both competitions and exhibition produced 
some excellent pictorial work from the members, prominent 
among which was work of particular merit from Mr. Rule, 
Mr. Fox, and Dr. Thompson, the last named sending also a fine 
exhibit of telephotography with the Adon lens. 
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“When Cold Winds  Blow."— 
There are many troubles which beset 
the photographer in cold weather. 
Making up solutions, he finds his powders and crystals dis- 
solve at a snail's pace, unless he has taken the precaution 
to warm the solvent. The negative develops with irritating 
slowness too—indeed, it doesn't develop at all, sometimes, 
if the cold be intense enough. And, lastly, he himself 
suffers physically. Dabbling in icy liquids, washing his 
plates under a tap whence flows dead-cold water, and 
generally messing in chilliness—these are trying to the 
temper, and productive of blains and cracks and hardness 
of the skin of the fingers. On a cold day the dark-room is 
by no means tempting, unless the photographer is so 
luxurious as to possess a light-tight heating system of some 
sort. 


Handy Heating.—A methylated spirit lamp is a useful 
adjunct to the dark-room equipment, if the bathroom, with 
hot water laid on, be not readily accessible. Personally, I 
use an old and discarded shaving-water lamp a great deal 
in my dark-room in winter. It is constantly coming in 
useful for boiling water and helping to dissolve solutions. 
Immediately before development in cold water, I pour hot 
water into my measure glass and let it stand there for a 
moment or two. It is then thrown away, and the developer 
replaces it, taking up from the interior of the glass a little, 
but not too much, warmth. Over-heating of the developer 
is liable to cause fogginess in the developed image. (Of 
course, it might even cause frilling if carried to excess.) 
Simply warming the measure glass is quite enough. Don’t 
put hot water into the developer itself. 


From Hot to Cold.—1f the developer has been slightly 
warmed thus, the hypo, which is probably as cold, or colder, 
should be warmed likewise. In the case of the hypo, there 
is no particular harm in putting a little warm water straight 
into the dish of solution. It can do no damage there, pro- 
vided there isn't too big a dose of it. The reason the hypo 
should be warmed as well as the developer is not because 
fixation is slower in cold hypo—slowness of fixation doesn't 
matter—but because if there is a marked difference in the 
temperature between the developer and the hypo, frilling is 
likely to ensue. Putting a warm plate into a cold bath is 
just as likely to cause frilling as putting a cold plate into a 
warm one. The washer should also be prepared to receive 
the fixed plate, by letting it stand with some warm water 
in it, and afterwards filling it up with cold. After washing 
has started by a few minutes’ soaking in this faintly tepid 
water, the cold from the mains can be run in without risk. 
A gradual change from warm to cold does no harm : it is 
the sudden change which is to be avoided. 


* The Time has Come ——."—In summer we do not 
mind developing a dozen exposures one by one—every step 
of the work is enjoyable. In winter, the prospect is less 
alluring. This, then, is the moment to try wholesale stand 
development, if you have not already done so. Buy one of 
the new tanks, which have removable racks to take the 
. plates, and see what a saving of miseries it is in cold 
weather. No more dipping of the fingers into icy dishes! 
Do not get one of the old-fashioned porcelain tanks, whose 
grooves are fixed inside. Groping in the dull red “light” 
of the dark-room, it is difficult to steer your plates into 
grooves hidden in the shadow .of the- interior of the tank. 
You are apt to scratch one plate against another, put two 
into one groove and none in the next, and make other 
equally fatal blunders  Practically all modern stand- 
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development tanks, however, have removable racks, so when 
loading them with plates you can see what you are about. 


Tanks and Racks.—Some have “dippers,” so that each 
plate can be lifted out by a separate handle all to itself. 
This is an attractive plan, but has perhaps not sufficient 
advantage over the rack system to overcome its disad- 
vantage—which is, that a tank with dippers is necessarily 
larger than one with a one-piece rack. The dippers occupy 
more space, and the result is that their tank is not only 
clumsier for travelling, but requires more developer to fill 
it Some of the best tanks which have racks require an 
astonishingly small quantum of developer to fill them, and 
are therefore as economical as stand development can ever 
be. The plates in their racks are perhaps rather too close 
together to be theoretically perfect. As Messrs. Wratten 
pointed out in their recent brochure, when the plates are 
too close together they are apt to get “starved” of 
developer. But in practice, the developer can be stirred up, 
during development, by lifting the rack up and down, or 
even by shaking the whole tank judiciously. 


Stir, Please.—Another possible source of danger which 
may be indicated, is that unless you mix your developer 
properly, the main constituents of it are liable to sink to 
the bottom of the tank, and only the lower ends of the 
plates are developed. I well remember the first time I tried 
stand development this happened, and I got negatives 
whose upper ends were clear glass. It was annoying, but 
it taught me a valuable lesson, and I have never had the 
same fault since. You must stir up your developer well 
before you put the plates into it; and with some developers 
(quite apart from the consideration of the “starving” of the 
plates alluded to above), I recommend you to stir up the 
developer again at least once during the course of the actual 
operations. 


Aqua Pura.—Watalu plates can be developed in a stand 
tank by simply immersing them in plain water; but here 
again it is advisable, when the plates have been immersed 
half a minute or so, to lift out the rack and plunge it in 
again once or twice, thoroughly to mix up the resultant 
solution, and distribute it evenly between the plates. In 
using rodinal, glycin,.and the other favourite stand de- 
velopers, stir before immersing the plates. The tyro should 
be told also, by the way, that the plates must be placed in 
the developer, not the developer poured in on the plates. 
Slide the rack of plates gently and steadily down into the 
tankful of solution. Don’t drop them in with a splash, and, 
on the other hand, don't let them down too slowly. 


Backing Soup.—Most habitual stand workers do not re- 
move the backing from their plates before development. It 
is a mere matter of habit. The backing supplied on all 
well-known makes of plates does no harm to any developer, 
beyond staining it. Some very easily dislodged backing is 
prone to dissolve off in development and sink to the floor 
of the tank, where it forms a sort of layer of mud. In this 
layer the image can't develop properly, so you get a stained 
and foggy strip at the bottom of the plate. 


Afterwards.—After use, the tank must be thoroughly 
cleaned, and, if possible, dried as well. At any rate, the 
rack should be dried. The tank's cover should always be 
kept on, whether it is in use or out of use. When in 
use, the cover obviously keeps the light from the 
plates ; when out of use, the cover keeps out dust—a hardly 
less important function. Buy your tank nickel-plated or 
German silver, and you will find it more economical in the 
end than jananned, as being far easier to keep clean 
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HERE is 
in every 
natural 
effect the latent 
indication of its 
cause—latent, 


because it is not often given to us 
to go back from effect to cause com- 
pletely enough to comprehend all 
the influences that lead to a parti- 


cular effect. Could we do so, we 
should, indeed, find a world of 
wonder in everything around, and 
that wonderful creature, man, 
would in all his acts reveal their 
motive, his character, and then the 
inmost nature of the man. But if 
this gift is not ours, we may, at 
any rate, take observation, and by 
following that up with deduction, 
find suggestions in many a little 
thing that would otherwise appear 
insignificant. 

If we can analyse only a small 
portion of a subject we treat photo- 
graphically, we shall be all the more 
successful with that subject. Light- 
ing is studied and brought under 
control, expression is taken to be a 
natural indication of mood, and is treated as such, but 
pose, which plays such an important part in composi- 
tion, is in danger of being forgotten as an indication of 
character. Yet how well a natural pose does express 
the nature of the model, and how careful we should be 
to secure a natural pose and emphasise in it the model’s 
inner self. Stiff-jointed, inanimate, and expressionless, 
we take a wooden lay figure, and with a little bending 
of the limbs here and there—in fact, by posing the 
figure—we in five phases give the same model the sug- 
gestion of five distinct characters. Powerful, delibe- 
rate, and almost stately, we have in No. 1 the suggestion 
of a character born to command; the free position of 
the legs, the poise of the body, sitting upright and inde- 
pendent from the chair-back, and the deliberate folding 
of the arms, all help to suggest such a character even in 
this inanimate block. 
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No. 2 is different. Here we have the man behind the 
scene, the man who thinks and plans, having little of note 
in his character but ponderous deliberation. How dil- 
ferent is No. 3, with all its light airiness of demeanour; 


a breezy nature this, and a brainless one, a puff of bump- 


tiousness. There is a touch of vulgarity in the way of 
standing, and unmistakable conceit in the whole pose. 

Happy medium is No. 4, for it suggests a Character 
which both thinks and acts and possesses sufficient firm- 
ness to carry any project to a definite issue. Each limb 
seems to speak of these good qualities. '' Active and 
eager,” says the right leg as it firmly plants itself upon 
the chair. ‘‘ Sprightly and firm," says the left in a way 
we cannot question. ‘‘ Ready for the fray," both arms 
declare, and the head and body are bent forward in 
active deliberation. 

Then as a painful extreme we go 
to No. 5, a light and easy manner, 
bespeaking a nature that will take 
things as they come—a kind of 
lazy, poetic temperament. It re- 
minds one of Harold Skimpole in 
Dickens’ ‘‘ Bleak House ’’: *' His 
wants were few. He said to the 
world, ‘Go your several ways in 
peace. Wear red coats, blue 
coats, lawn sleeves, put pens be- 
hind vour ears, wear aprons; go 
after glorv, holiness, commerce, 
trade, any subject you prefer; only 
let Harold Skimpole live.’ ”’ 
But I have said enough of these 
In a broad sense 


suggestions. 


they have their 
application. By 
a broad analysis 


of our subject 
we find the 
characteristic 
touches which 
make one man 
differ from 
another; and the 
application of 
these sugges- 
tionsto our work 
must be to as- 
sure the indivi- 
duality of each 
individual. 
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STRONG AMMONIA. 
A DANGER AND A WARNING. 


O the photographer who has once incautiously smelt at a 

bottle containing ammonia .88o, this warning will scarcely 
prove of value; but to those others, those fortunate others, it 
may prove a boon. 

The warning is: if you have a bottle of strongest ammonia, 
see that it is kept in a place remote from artificial heat and well 
out of the direct rays of the sun. 

For if the liquid be heated, or only merely warmed, some part 
of the dissolved gas is set free; owing to the bottle being stop- 
pered this cannot escape, but is stored up under pressure in the 
bottle. As the temperature rises, so the pressure increases, until 
either the stopper is blown out and the whole place filled with 
the fumes, invisible but terribly pungent, or else some poor un- 
suspecting person takes out the stopper and receives the full 
benefit of it. 

Not infrequently, if the place of storing be very hot or the 
weather suggestive of our legendary summer, the whole contents 
of the bottle may be jerked out when the stopper is removed, so 
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great is the accumulated pressure inside the bottle on account of 
the escape of the ammonia gas from the water. | 

А case in point. The writer and another were working in а 
laboratory during the height of summer, when S—— suddenly 
exclaimed, “Look at the ammonia!" The liq. fortis. stood in 
a white glass stoppered vessel holding about two Winchester 
quarts, and was on a table directly opposite the sun-lit windows, 
which in spite of the heat were not open, owing to dust from 
At the moment alluded to the bottle was 
about two-thirds full, and the liquid was in a state of gentle 
ebullition. One of us sprang forward and removed the stopper, 
when without any further warning the whole of its contents was 
thrown up to the ceiling. Without the least hesitation the 
laboratory was vacated and the doors closed to prevent the 
fumes spreading to the other parts of the building. There was, 
of course, no escape for it, and if work was to be resumed some- 
thing must be done. Taking a deep breath one of us rushed in 
and half filled a dish with strong hydrochloric acid; then out 
for another breath. Then in again to put it on the hot plate to 
boil, and back again. After another pause, in to open the 
windows. By thus converting the pungent ammonia into Its 
harmless chloride, we were able to get in and open all the 
windows, and by lighting the gas in the fume cupboards the 
place was soon cleared. 

Ammonia does not always come out of the bottle the moment 
the stopper is removed; it not infrequently remains perfectly 
quiescent for a few seconds, and then the activity commences 
with but little diminution of its violence. | 

Imagine the terrible position of a photographer in his dark- 
room at night after a hot day if the ammonia should behave in 
this way. He would probably have locked his door to prevent 
a surprise opening and the consequent spoiling of his work, and 
his struggles to find the key in the dull red light of that choking 
atmosphere may be more easily imagined than described. 

Let that simple warning be repeated: Always store the strong 
ammonia in a cool place.—FREp. С. PALMER. 
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SMO KED 


"T^HE correction of density by means of tissue paper and black- 

lead is frequently carried out, but the smoke treatment, 
though exceedingly simple and efficient, is, for some reason, 
not so popular; yet the ease of manipulation and correc- 
tion of errors should make the method a stand-by for all 
workers. 

If the negative be too thin in the sky, and it is not desired 
to intensify it because of the time which would be lost in 
printing, smoke the glass. It is very easily done. A small 
piece of camphor or a few drops of turpentine upon a scrap of 
cotton-wool, placed in a shallow tin and set alight in a sheltered 
corner, preferably out of doors, where the lampblack will not 
injure anything, constitutes the whole of the apparatus needed. 
Hold the negative, glass side down, over the flame, not near 
enough to heat it, but sufficiently close for the smoke to play 
upon it and deposit a thin layer of carbon. To extinguish the 
flame place a flat piece of tin or a glass plate over the burning 
material, and by thus excluding the air, the combustion is 
stopped. Now turn to the smoked negative, and with a tuft 
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By FRED G. PALMER. 


of cotton-wool remove the lampblack from the denser portions 
of the picture. By a gentle stippling action, a soft line can 
be made at the horizon where the smoked and clear glass join, 
which will be invisible in the print. The sky will be thus held 
back and far better colour-values obtained. 

It must be remembered that this backing is not by any means 
permanent, and will not bear very much handling. In many 
respects this is an advantage because it enables different versions 
of the picture to be made. 

The same idea may be applied in the opposite direction. 
Suppose one part of a negative is very slow in printing, a church 
window, for instance—a very typical case. Then smoke the 
negative, as before, and with the cotton wad wipe the black 
away from the window and leave the remainder covered until 
the dense part is almost printed. Then the plate may be 
cleaned all over and allowed to print normally. This entails 
reblacking for every print, but as that is only a matter of 
a couple of minutes or so, it hardly signifies. Many a poor 
negative may be turned to account in this simple way. 
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AAVII.—THE TITLE. 


O-DAY I must fix the title of a photograph. The 
subject is an expanse of water meadows, 
covered with a silvery, sunlit mist, and relieved 
by a single pine tree in the middle distance. 

Shall I label it with a couplet of poetry, for the scene is 
full of poetry? The gods forbid ! 

Once in the long ago I perpetrated a little ‘‘ moon- 
light ’’ in blue-grey gum bichromate ; it was a real 
moonlight taken at night and printed from two nega- 
tives, and it was not altogether bad ; there was even 
a shade of poetry in it. Well, I wished to exhibit this 
print, and hunted about for a title ; finally I remembered 
some lines of Tennyson's :— 

“O happy planet, eastward go, 


Till over thy dark shoulder glow 
Thy silver sister-world. p ae 


The press criticism of my picture read as follows :— 
‘“ No. 179 15 a pleasant little picture of a moonrise by 
Mr. A. J. Anonymous ; the poetry, however, is chiefly 
contained in the title.” 

Taken alone, this picture of mine was none so bad, 
but the title killed it: it could not live up to the title. 
We once had a homely little ‘‘ tweenie-maid ’’ who had 
the ill-luck to have been christened Rosina Antoinette 
—I forget the rest ; my wife called her Jane. Now, if I 
had only dubbed my little print Jane, or something 
equally simple, the critic might have treated it quite 
kindly, but unfortunately I entitled it too nobly. 

Again, I have another picture that I must christen: 
the subject 15 a west country girl with a basket on her 
arm, and she is coming down a quite nice lane with a 
quite nice background behind her. Shall I dip into 
Keats ?— 


“Where be you going, you Devon maid? 
And what have ye there in the basket?" 


No! The lines are absolutely delightful, as the real 
Keats always is, where he does not stilt himself with 
classical allusions, but they would necessitate the intro- 
duction of the male figure that is asking the question. 


Nelson Camera Club.—At the annual meeting a most encouraging 
report was presented, the past year having been the most successful 
one in the history of the club. The election of officers for the 
ensuing year took place, and resulted as follows : —President, Mr. 
Arthur Smith ; vice-presidents, Councillor H. Eastwood and Messrs. 
J. Ingham, F. Ashworth, H. J. Horton, W. Wallworth, C. Craven, 
J. E. Ashworth, A. Pennington, A. Ingham, J. Whitaker, A. Horne, 
W. I. Moore; secretary, Mr. Fred Hartley, 4, Pickup-street ; 
assistant secretary, Mr. Hollows Greenwood; treasurer, Mr. W. 
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Besides, the poetry is far too fascinating to form a mere 
title, since the title would attract attention away from 
the print: I might as well frame my poor picture in a 
silver frame wrought by Benvenuto Cellini. 

This does not mean that some of Keats’ lines would 
not serve as appellations for photographs ; for example : 

“There's Newton Marsh, 
With its spear-grass harsh— 
A pleasant summer level; " 

But I think the photographer who adopted these lines 
should strive to illustrate them in his pictures, instead of 
adopting them as a mere tag to a photograph which 
was taken before the poem was discovered. 

Again :— 

" And the violets white 
Sit in silver light ” 
would exactly fit a very dainty flower photograph, for 
the simple reason that the lines themselves are slight 
and dainty, and not overpowering like my '' happy 
planet." There is, however, only one photographer I 
know of who could work up to this quotation. I dare 
not mention her name. 

Browning is the one poet who might often furnish a 
title: ‘‘ There he is at it, deep in Greek,’’ would form 
an admirable title for a subject picture, but the scholar 
in this picture must be a genuine University professor, 
reading an old classic, and not a city clerk with a cheao 
reprint. 

But, after all, these poetry-titles are dangerous things, 
which add nothing to the attraction of the pictures when 
they are absolutely right, take much from them when 
they are a little too good or a little too juicy, and con- 
vert them into absurd farces when they are ill chosen. 
I once saw a print entitled, ‘‘ Seated one day at the 
organ,” and the organ was an American organ. 

After all, what is a title? It is simply the picture's 
name, something to identify the picture ; such titles as 
““ To Leeward ” or ‘‘ The Orange-seller ’’ are succinctly 
perfect in this respect, and on the whole better than 
any quotation. 

Personally, I should like to name my pictures No. 59 
and No. 60, but this would be as confusing as Ninety- 
ninth Avenue must be to the New Yorkers. Or, again, 
I should like to name these prints ‘‘ Anna-Maria "' and 
' Elizabeth," but that again would be confusing to 
others. 

A fitting title for a picture is a difficult quest, and I do 
not know what to call my prints. Stay! I will give 
No. 1 a real name, ‘‘ Sunny Marsh," and No. 2 might 
go as '' The Scald-cream Girl." But I am becoming 
frivolous 


Lo 


Harper; auditor, Mr. F. Ashworth; lanternist, Mr. J. E. Nuttall; 
delegate to the affiliation, Councillor H. Eastwood; committee, 
Messrs. J. E. Ashworth, W. E. Cook, J. E. Nuttall, W. Parrington, 
L. Ashworth, J. T. Brindle, and H. Stansfield. 


Patents.—We may remind our readers that we are in an excep- 
tionally good position to give them expert advice in all matters 
respecting the registration or patenting new inventions, and any 
of our readers having an idea for an invention would do well to 
write to the Patent Editor of this paper, enclosing stamp tor reply. 
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MAH MING THE BEST OF IT. 


HE other day I nearly had an accident. I was intensifying a 

negative with mercuric chloride, in the bad old way. When 

the negatives were put into the bleac hing solution, they developed 

a peculiar, mottled grain, that was no better on drying, or on 
darkening afterwards—worse, if anything. 

On looking up the subject I was able to discover some fourteen 
possible different ways of getting failures—only my method wasn't 
one of them, because I hadn't "done, or left undone, any of the 
things necessary to produce them. After thinking it over, I came 
to the conclusion that perhaps the gelatine might have become 
softened, owing to my having rewashed the negatives before 
bleaching, to ensure the absence of hypo. On testing this by re- 
spectively treating negatives, straight from the washing water, and 
dry, I found that this prolonged. washing was the cause of the 
trouble, the moral being that if the negatives are rewashed, they 
should be allowed to dry before intensification is proceeded with. 

A P.O.P. print from one of the negatives is reproduced. Its 
history may be of some interest. I came across the old man soon 
after starting for a cycle ride one afternoon, or evening, as you 
like, in June. It so happened that as I passed him the sunshine 
just caught my model's head, the rest of him being in the shade. 
I was so struck with this that I turned back to have another look. 
I then consulted my Wellcome's ** Exposure Note-Book," to see 
if there would be enough light to enable me to use a single com- 
bination of my lens, for unless this is possible I don't consider por- 
trait work worth while. I found that at the time, 6.30 p.m., with 
the plates I had with me, Wratten “ Panchromatic,” 1-roth of a 
second with a focal-plane shutter, which was the longest I could 
conveniently give, would be just about as little as it w ‘ould be any 

use attempting. So I quickly made arrangements, photographic 
and otherwise, and fired off my two plates. Why two?—see later. 

On development, by time, of course, I found that the plates had 
had none too much exposure; in fact, for convenience in print- 
ing, it would be necessary to intensify them—which was the cause 
of vour being troubled with all this. 

The fact that the plates were verging on under-exposure is 
rather an attraction, as it has had the effect of somewhat simplify- 
ing the “sitters” clothing. 

1 might perhaps send this subject to an exhibition, and pretend 
that I meant it to be as it is, and that it wasn't the result of an 
accident. Because I don't object to the grain; in fact, if it was 
only more even I should regard it as an improvement for many 
subjects, that are going to be printed or enlarged on to bromide 
paper—for Ive never been able to get hold of a brand that is 

rough enough to really break up the detail in certain subjects; for 
instance, when by mistake or through carelessness, they have been 
taken too much in focus. 

This unexpected trouble leads me to again draw attention to the 
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When several plates are used on variations of the same subject, 
you can always pick out one that has some advantages over the 
others, either technicallv or as regards some point in the arrange- 
ment of the subject. Plates so used are by no means wasted. 
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plan, so often advocated by the Editor, Mr. F. H. Evans, and In all the cases where I had this trouble, I had duplicate ex- 
others, and so little adopted in practice, of exposing several posures that I was afterwards able to successfullv intensifv in the 
plates on a good subject. I could also say something about ordinary way, so it now only remains for me to work up the ones 
twenty-nine plates that were used up during a week- end. that seem thé most promising. 

` —% Û O 


DAYLIGHT DEVELOPMENT OF AUTOCHROME PLATES. 


SIR,—No doubt ycur readers will be interested in a new tank 
for developing the Autochrome plates in daylight. 
as yOu are aware, 


developing, washing, and the 
beginning of reversing 
must be carried out in 
total darkness, and as 
developing must not be 
carried on for a longer 
period than two and 
a half minutes, it is 
a little difficult, unless 
someone is outside the 
dark-room door, to judge 


At present, 


accurately — this time. 
Again, as the processes 


are many, it is not im- 
probable that in the dark 
the wrong bottles con- 
taining solutions may be 
taken up and used, 
which means spoiling a picture, and losing an expensive plate. 
The tank is made of German silver, divided in two, and fitted 
with a deep rebate joint, thus making it absolutely lightproof; the 
bottom portion is fitted with four feet, a carrier on which is placed 
an ordinary dish, and a bolt, on to which the carrier fits, projects 
through one side, and a bar passes through this bolt along the side 
of tank. At one end of the tank a pin projects which is set level 
with the projecting bolt, and at the other end is a similar pin 
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which is set lower than the projecting bolt, and attached to a slide. 
The bar already referred to rests on one of these pins, and as the 
other pin (fitted to a slide) is set on a lowel level, a slight tilt is 
obtained, thus giving the rocking movement. 

The arrangement for tipping away the solutions in the dish inside 
tank 15 a simple one:—The projecting pin attached to a slide is 
pulled beyond the end of bar, which consequently allows this (the 
bar) to be free one end, with the result that one end of bar can 
be tilted down so that it is level with the bottom, and the other end 
of bar tilted until it is above the middle, thus the dish inside moves 
in a similar manner, at the same time automatically emptying itself. 

A very simple device for carrying away the solution which has 
been tipped out of dish is fitted. On the underneath side of tank 
at one end is a series of perforations, and on the inside of tank a 
bottom is fitted on a slant, which meets the underneath side oppo- 
site to where the perforations are; the inside bottom is not carried 
to the extreme end by about a quarter of an inch, so that the solu- 
tion flows down this slant through the space left on to the under- 
neath side, and out through the perforations. 

The top half of tank carries a funnel in the corner, from which 
runs a pipe with a mouthpiece right in the centre, so that the flow 
over the whcle plate is even. 

The tank can be used for ordinary, isochromatic, and pan- 
chromatic plates, especially the latter, as these have to be developed 
in total darkness. It is a useful piece of apparatus, and should 
prove invaluable. The price, %4-plate, 15 25s. It can also be made 
in 5 by 4 and half-plate sizes; prices on application.— Yours, etc. 

R. AND J. BECK, LTD. 
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ART IN MONOCHROME. 


By FREDERICK H. EVANS. 


A 

i [In view of the increased attention which has of late been 
directed towards colour in photography, and the 
speculations as to how the establishment of real colour 
photography would affect the black and white or mono- 


various 


chrome work, Mr. Evans's article should just now possess 


especial value.—Ep. А.Р.) 


OME time back a writer in this journal gave 
expression to the following aphorism, so care- 
fully worded as to imply more than usual 
thought :—'' I affirm the enormous superiority 
of photography to every other known method of 
graphic art that aims at depicting the aspects and moods 
of Nature in monochrome." "Though the writer says 
‘t monochrome,” he soon afterwards has this sentence: 
'* We can stand things from Corot that we would not 
stand from Demachy;’’ apparently, therefore, includ- 
ing colour, painter's work, in his affirmation of the 
superiority of photographic methods; for, of course, 
Corot's celebrity is from his exquisite paintings, not as 
a monochrome artist; and any comparison of his work 
with monochrome photography is therefore inadmissible. 
As one disproof of this fancied superiority of photo- 
graphy over paint for landscape work, I would instance 
a painter whose work is in such low keys as to come 
more nearly in line with monochrome work, and can 
therefore be more fairly compared with camera art; I 
mean that of A. D. Peppercorn. But who that has studied 
his sensitive evening effects would for a moment com- 
pare photography with them for truth to suggestion, 
let alone fact? The fading actinic quality of the light 
alone forbids them being registered in any real truth 
or purity; the camera limitations here are radical 
enough, because the foundation of our art —light— does 
not then exist in sufficient or sufficiently stable quantity. 
This gives me an opportunity for a thought that has 
often occurred to me, a little gibe at our friends the 
“© gummists "' (horrid word, but how can we better it?). 
Wonderful and beautiful as this difficult method is, it 
fails in one aspect, and that one which photography can 
especially glory in—the rendering of skies, of aerial 
planes, of cloud forms, of a sense of sky depth. Even 
paint is not so supremely true as the camera can be in 
this class of work; but ‘‘ gum ” is helpless before it— 
at least, I can recall no exhibited work that would over- 
bear my contention. A mood, an approximate sense of 
atmosphere, can be suggested in gum, but never the 
purity of drawing, or modelling, or lighting, of lovely 
cloud forms, or that entrancing sense of depth of space 
plain photographic printing can be so exquisitely true in. 
The limitation 1 have above referred to, of failure of 
actinic power before our picture is perfectlv exposed, 
often hinders me in my chief work—interior studies; an 
effect of lighting, depending on a given strength lasting 
a sufficient time, is often impossible to record, from the 
light fading or moving before the exposure is complete. 
The movement of the sun will often cause the desired 
effect to vanish long before the shadows forming an 
integral part of the picture have had sufficient exposure, 
and thev therefore print unduly dark, and are untruth- 
fulin effect. How often have I wished 1 could emulate 
that Joshua of old, and compel the sun to stand still! 


But the general drift of the writer on this sub- 
ject makes it clear that he does not confine his 
aphorism to landscape work, for one does not think of 
landscape artists exclusively when ''a photographer 
imitating the work of a draughtsman '' is referred to. 
Commenting on our aphorism as an unaccountably blind 
utterance, to a photographer of conspicuous eminence 
in pictorial work, I was astounded by the retort that it 
was absolutely right, and that he, the painter, whollv 
agreed with it. As both men are, of course, perfectlv 
serious and honest in this, it seems worth enquiring how 
such a misconception can arise. There is so little 
landscape work of first-rate importance done in mono- 
chrome, by pencil, or lithography, or charcoal, that 
one is compelled to couple the aphorism with colour, 
with paintings. And how can anyone seriously say that 
the colours of Nature in her landscapes, plus a true 
sky, can be rendered by any monochrome art, in a 
perfect manner? It may come approximately true as 
a translation, but who values a translation over the 
original? and the painting, in art, is the original. We 
might hope to do something better than we do now, 
could we control our lighting out-of-doors; but that is a 
limitation that will for ever restrict us, and deny us the 
highest place as an art method in landscape work. 

But to apply the aphorism to the draughtsman. With 
what feelings do these critics look at a pencil drawing 
or sketch by such draughtsmen as Da Vinci or 
Rembrandt? and how can such things be compared with 
any photography? There is a sort of joy created in 
me: a feeling of sharing the creative power of the 
artist: a delight, a satisfaction, a thrill along one's 
nerves in studying such things, that is altogether 
unique, and that no possible photography could evoke. 
It is because one feels in the presence of something so 
personal, so directly made, created, unique to the man 
who made it; suggesting the inevitableness that goes 
with anything absolutely rightly done; compelling the 
sense of creation, not of imitation in any kind however 
wonderful it may be. To say that such feelings, indi- 
vidual and personal in their creative power, can be 
conveyed bv any photograph whatsoever, is to me onlv 
so much evidence of blindness or inexperience. 

To say, also, as the writer said, that the work of the 
hand is ‘‘ an easy, limited, and exhausted process,’’ is 
again to me merely so much blindness. For to 
affirm ‘‘ limitation or exhaustion ’’ to the possibili- 
ties of hand work by pencil or brush is to deny individu- 
ality, to deny the unique something that comes to us 
from any fine drawing or brush work or colour sense, 
proving it the creative work of a fellow, a kindred 
spirit. And, ye gods, '' easy " ! Why, then, are the 
great draughtsmen so rare? То instance our moderns, 
why is there but one Sargent, one Whistler, one Phil 
May, one Charles Keene? Why don’t we, each of us, 
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put down the things we admire as 
easily as they did? Or as seem- 
ingly easily, for ‘‘easy’’ in the 
above sense, implies a native talent, 
needing no training, or research, 
or practice. But we all know that 
Phil May's method was, in arriv- 
ing at the apparently artless, spon- 
taneous paucity of lines that told 
his tale, to make first an extremely 
elaborate study, then delete, rub 
out, till he had left only that which 
should best say what he wanted. 
Great art is, of course, effortless, 
or must impress the beholder so ; 
but what a training of eye and 
hand precedes that divine result, 
the art that conceals art, as the old 
tag has it! But if I may quote 
from that stimulating recent work, 
The- Upton Letters,” much 
modern art seems to be '' art that 
conceals not art but nature.” 


Recall for a moment that Punch 
drawing by Charles Keene, depict- 
ing a couple of figures, with a back- 
ground of a little crowd surging 
round some street accident; how 
the intense drama of the crowd is 
suggested, the street curiosity; 
and how it is all put into relief by 
the tragi-comedy of the figures in 
the foreground and their dialogue 
(I quote from memory): ‘‘ Why do 
ye greet sae, mon; was he a rela- 
tion?" °° Na, na, mon," was the 
reply, ‘* but he was wearing a pair 
o' ma breeks! " The incident lives 
on paper more effectively than it 
would in actuality for us by its 
artistic — epitomising concentra- 
tion. Now imagine what the 
photographer would make of such 
a case; even the crowd only, how 
sheerly impossible, even by the 
rarest of luck and judgment, to 
succeed as Keene has, and that in 
a few pencil strokes! Again, take 
the work of that very remarkable 
artist, S. H. Sime; study some of 
his sketches of performers at a music-hall. If one took itin a few pencil lines, and one is aghast at the creative 
fifty photographs seriatim one could not hope to get sense, the actuality, the selection and concentration of 
one that should so epitomise or suggest the entire it, and one laughs again as absurdly, although not so 
individuality of one of those grotesque performers.  ashamedly, as one did at the performance. No possible 
Those who saw that foolish performance of the photograph, good as many are in exhibiting character- 
Bagessen (?) Brothers, in their plate-breaking-waiter istics of a like kind, can begin to suggest that delightful 
business, will know how inadequate the best photograph sense of potentiality , of creation, of intimate and unique 
would be to convey the stolid absurdity and stupidity, as observation, that such drawings give one. 
well as the laughter-producing power. Yet Sime gave (To be continued.) 
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Illustration to article ** The Photographic Possibilities Around Manufacturing 
Towns," by Mr. Arthur Smith, pages 108-9. 
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South Suburban Photographic Society.— Demonstrating Ozo- print to be treated. In bringing print and plaster into contact, the 
brome before this society recently, Mr. Thos. Manly, the inventor of print was tloated face up below the surface of the water. Then the 
the process, emphasised the necessity of observing the prescribed pigment plaster, face down and slightly bent, was brought into 
time, temperature, and manipulation in carrying out the various contact with the water, at the upper end (farthest from the operator), 


operations. He gave the pigment plaster half a minute preliminary and gradually and gently lowered, with a sliding motion to avoid 
soaking in plain water, cleaning the surface under water with a soft — air-bells, The two were not pressed together. They were nipped 
Turkey sponge. Then he gave it two minutes in the pigmenting between forefinger and thumb at the further edge, and quickly raised 
solution, face up as before, again sponging it gently before re- together by that edge and allowed to drain, before being gentlv 
washing to remove the superfluous pigment, It was necessary also, — squeegeed into contact with a flat squeegee on a piece of plate-glass. 


he said, to see that the plaster was wider all round than the bromide They were left in contact fifteen to twenty minutes before developing 
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MANUFACTURING TOWNS: 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC POSSIBILITIES AROUND THEM. 


With three Il'ustrations. 


OW often one hears photographers repeat the 
story that if they lived in this or that district 
how different their results would be, and yet 
one needs but to think for a moment to realise 

that the man who has no eye for the beautiful things 
in his own neighbourhood and no appreciation of 
the ever-changing wonders of nature that are manifest- 
ing themselves around him is not the man to see the 
beauty of the towering mountains, the glory of the sea, 
or even the glistening grandeur of the snow-covered 
Alps. It is he who is ever ready to seize the oppor- 
tunities at home who is able to appreciate and make 
the most of the larger opportunities that may be found 
in more pictorial districts. 

Ruskin evidently realised this 
when he protested against those 
artists who complained that they 
had not within their reach material 
enough for their fancy. °“ It was,” 
said the great writer on Art and 
Nature, ‘‘ but the sign of their own 
blindness and inefficiency, for there 
was to be seen in every street, that 
to be felt in every human heart and 
countenance, and that to be loved 
in every wayside flower, that which 
in the hands of faithful men might 
convey emotions of glory and 
sublimity.’’ 

Ruskin’s protest applies with equal 
force to the complaints of photo- 
graphers of to-day, and especially 
to the complaints of those who, like 
the writer, live within sight of 
gaunt mill chimneys and within 
sound of the clanging loom. ] am 
not so foolish as to declare that there 
are no difficulties in the way of the 
photographer who lives in the 
manufacturing town, but I am con- 
vinced that these difficulties may 
be largely overcome by watching 
for the opportunities that are sure 
at some time or other to present 
themselves. Not only this, but I 
firmly believe that if photographers 
could be made to realise that pictures 
can be procured almost everywhere 
—even in, and on the borders of, a 
manufacturing town—there would 
be fewer complaints, and in their 
place would be born, not only a 
keener appreciation of the beauties 
of nature, but also a truer estima- 
tion of the possibilities of photo- 
graphy. 

I know something of the difh- 
culties that meet a photographer 
who lives in the town; I know how, 
when one least desires it, those 
towering chimnevs rear themselves 
heavenward, belching forth smoke 
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By ARTHUR SMITH. ' 


that darkens the sky and dims the sunlight; I know 
how long rows of houses built exactly alike do not tend 
to give pictorial results, and yet, in spite of these dith- 
culties, I know also that by careful selection and judi- 
cious choice of lighting and conditions these very difħ- 
culties may be overcome. A friendly mist oftentimes 
helps in the elimination of an ugly mill chimney or 
softens a hillside covered with uninteresting rows of 
houses, and where ordinarily nothing beautiful exists a 
pictorial result might be obtained. 

The illustrations might prove my point better than a 
page of letterpress. In ‘‘ A Study in Tones ” 15 an 
example of how to secure the elimination of undesirable 
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objects. In the distance, but a dis- 
tance so near that one could hear 
the rumble of its machinery, was a 
four-storied factory that would have 
stretched right across the picture 
had it not been for the friendly fog. 
Not only has the mist done good 
service in hiding what must have 
been an eyesore, but it has also 
given us a study in tones that is 
both pleasing and decorative. In 
'* Shadows " (page тоў) the slight 
mist in the distance obliterates mill 
chimneys which under other circum- 
stances would have been visible. 
'* Shadows ” was taken early in the 
year, and is the result of half-a-dozen 
visits at varying times in order to 
note the effect of the shadows on 
the snow. 

Not only in the country, but even 
in the town itself, really excellent 
pictures might easi be secured. 
As in the country so in the town is 
it necessary that the photographer 
should take special care in the com- 
position and lighting of the subject. 
‘“ The Hansom Cab ’’ is an example 
in which the haze has given to the 
picture a distance that is most use- 
ful. Note how the cab stands out 
in relief and how each receding 
plane takes its proper place in the 
composition. 

Early morning and late afternoon 
in summer, and oftentimes during 
the whole dav in winter, conditions 
prevail which make easy the satis- 
factory suppression of unnecessary 
details, and therefore it is essential 
to be ever on the alert if the photo- 
grapher wishes to be successful. 
Let no camera worker be dis- 
heartened because he is unable to 
visit the beauty spots of the world. 
A large percentage of the pictures 
in the principal exhibitions have been 
procured near to the homes of the 
photographers, where they had an 
opportunity of studying the condi- 
tions which help in the production 
of successful pictures. Those are 
generally the best efforts of a photo- 
grapher that are the result of study, 
and it is the careful watching and 
waiting that bring about successful 
results. 

In his daily toil and play let the camera worker watch 
the effects of sunlight on those objects around him; in 
his rambles let him note at what hour the sun gives the 
best effects of light and shade in any particular place, 
and in this way he will educate the eye to see as the 


Clapham Carlton Club.—A number of members of the club met 
on January 20, and decided to form a photographic section, for 
which only members of the parent club are eligible. Some thirty 
members have already been enrolled, to whom a well-equipped dark- 
room with the use of an enlarging lantern will always be available. 
The officers of the Clapham Carlton Camera Club were elected as 
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artist sees, while his contact with nature will teach him 
to feel as the artist feels. He will learn also what to 
leave out and what to take in, and to produce pictures 
that will stir the imagination of those around him just 
as Nature's manifestations have moved himself. 


follows :—President, Major F. Johnson; vice-president, Mr. Jas. 
Arrow; committee, Messrs. Н. E. Fuller (chairman), G. Bennison, 
A. E. Lomax, F. Van Neck, and B. Watson; hon. secretary and 
treasurer, Herbert Tozer. Application for particulars should be 
made to the secretary of the club at Preston Mouse, South Side. 
Clapham Common. 
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T the opening of the winter 
session of the Leeds 
Camera Club, Mr. Harold 

G. Grainger gave a very interesting demonstration of 

his method of using bromide paper, which we have not 

hitherto found space to reproduce. Mr. Grainger, 
whilst acknowledging the excellence of such processes 
as carbon, platinotype, oil, gum, ozobrome, etc., yet 
pointed to the advantages of bromide on account of its 
simplicity in working, its varieties of surface, range of 
tones, and its cheapness. Mr. Grainger’s special 
interest lies in the modification of landscape subjects, 
more particularly than genre work, and consequently 
his observations have more application to photography 
in the charming field of nature in all its fitful moods. 
For instance, in a landscape subject with heavy fore- 
ground, middle distance, far distance and sky, all differ- 
ent planes, Mr. Grainger exposes for detail in the fore- 
ground, thereby causing, in most cases, the sky to be 
ten or twelve times over-exposed, and the middle planes 
in a proportionately lesser degree. Even with a very 
slow plate and a thickly-coated emulsion he found it 
verv difficult to obtain passable results; neither did 
orthochromatic plates, with the assistance of a screen, 
quite manage the pictorial result, unaided by some 
modification in the negative or in the printing. Whilst 
not claiming that his methods of modification are en- 
tirely original, Mr. Grainger does, however, claim they 
are the result of careful personal experiment on lines 
somewhat dissimilar to the methods given in the text- 
books, and having regard to this assertion, our corre- 
spondent has furnished us with a detailed report of Mr. 


Grainger's methods of combination printing, which 
appear to be, as Mr. Grainger most confidently 


asserts, simplicity itself, and the merest novice can, by 
following carefully the working directions, print suit- 
able skies into his otherwise bald-headed landscape sub- 
jects, still a common feature of the average amateur's 
work. 

Mr. Grainger says: My working directions are 
extremely simple, and to obtain the best pictorial effect 


even before the exposure of the plate is made. Ве sure 
the camera is in the best position, and that the lines and 
the masses in the distance help the foreground. А few 
inches in the position of the camera will often make all 
the difference between good and poor composition. In 
focussing, I consider it best to sharply focus the centre 
of interest, and the rest of the subject will thus be 
slightly diffused, or softer in definition, especially if, as 
I recommend, the largest possible stop is used. Having 
adopted this course, it renders the kind of effect which, 
once on the negative, gives no more trouble, whatever 
size we enlarge to, whilst another advantage in using 
the largest stop is the feeling of atmosphere it also ren- 
ders, whilst, on the other hand, a small stop would have 
the effect of destroving the feeling of breadth we aim 
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MR. GRAINGER'S DEMONSTRATION 
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for, and would bring the distance 
planes quite close to the fore- . 
ground. 

In exposure, be sure to give a full one, even twice 
the normal will not be too much, as it tends to give 
softer and better graded negatives. The development 
of negatives allows considerable control over the kind 
of effect we may desire to obtain, and personally my 
partiality is for a thin one, as I find it does not build up 
too much density in the high lights, and the result is a 
negative with a good range of tones. Rodinal is my 
favourite, although I also use pyro-soda, well diluted. 
I must admit there is a great difference in the kind of 
enlargement obtained in accordance with the varied 
strength of developer. A common complaint is that 
bromide enlargements are often seen with little grada- 
tion in the tones, and to some extent this is true, but 
depend upon it, a hard negative has much to do with 
such results. 

Bromide printing is not difficult if sufficient care is 
used, but the result is all the better if discretion is used 
in the choice of paper for different negatives. Cream 
Crayon is perhaps the most popular, as it seems to 
naturally help the pictorial effect, especially when sepia 
toned. White paper, of course, gives brighter prints, 
because they are a little more contrasty. Bolting silk 
is useful to break up undesirable detail, at the same time 
giving a broader effect, particularly with a hard negative. 
The developer for bromide paper, for pictorial effect, is 
undoubtedly the most popular amidol, as it gives an 
excellent black, good greys and plenty of gradation. 
lhere are, however, other developers, such as metol- 
quinol, rodinal, and the good old ferrous-oxalate, which 
for certain results all have their special values. 

Having obtained a nicely composed subject and a 
suitable complementary sky and a supply of the neces- 
sary materials, we proceed to prepare the view negative 
and the sky negative for combining in a finished print. 
lake a piece of transparent tracing paper (obtainable 
at most dealers in artists’ materials) rather larger than 
the negative, and having gummed all round the margin 
of the glass side of the landscape negative, well wet 
the tracing paper on both sides and then remove as 
much superfluous moisture as possible, leaving it onlv 
just limp. Place it on the glass side of the negative 
and gently press outwards until it is flat. Place in an 
upright position until dry, when it will be as tight as a 


drum. Trim round the edge and it is ready for manipu- 
lation. The next act is to make the mask to use on the 
cloud negative. The landscape negative is placed, 


tracing paper upwards, in a retouching desk, or it mav 
be held in the hand over a white sheet of paper, and 
with the aid of reflected light, artificial or daylight, all 
is ready to proceed. In my own case, I have found a 
bicycle lamp the most useful to work by, as the light can 
be centred on a particular part of the negative. With 
a finely pointed pencil follow the skyline of the subject, 
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then with a brush and a little colour, lamp-black for 
instance, paint over the whole of the sky portion on the 
tracing paper, so as to make it print white. As soon 
as it 1s dry we are ready to print the mask, which is 


Straight Print from Landscape. 


By HAROLD G. GRAINGER. 


simply done by exposing a piece of smooth surface 
bromide paper in contact with the negative. Make sure 
that the two bottom corners are in exact register with 
the bottom of the negative, a condition which must 


Straight Print from Sky Negative. 
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A TANGLED FOREGROUND. 


apply through the whole of the operations. When 
exposed, develop and fix in the usual way, and when it 
is dry, it is ready for placing in position on the cloud 
negative. Before fastening the mask down with a few 
touches of gum at the edges of the negative, it is im- 
portant to see that the horizons of the landscape and 
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By HAROLD G. GRAINGER. 


cloud negatives coincide, and if, as is verv probable, a 
strip of the mask hangs below the bottom of the cloud 
negative, gum on the overlapping strip a piece of card 
cut exactly and fixed in position, so that the base line 
of the view negative and the improvised base line of 
the cloud negative, made by the bottom of the strip of 


Straight Print from Landscape. 


Straight Print from Sky Negative. 
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card, are in perfect register. When this registering of 
the base lines is carefully followed, prints either by con- 
tact or enlargement are an extremely simple matter, and 
no overlapping of the sky or landscape portions can 
occur. We now have the landscape negative with the 
sky portion blocked out on the tracing paper, and the 
sky negative with the sky portion required backed with 
a perfectly fitting mask of clear white paper, leaving the 
lower part of the mask to be blocked out by some opaque 
colour or material, and then all is ready for exposure. 
If the skyline prints a trifle hard it may be softened down 
with a little pencil work, on either negative, using a 
soft pencil or a cedar crayon. 

To modify parts of a negative, a very uscful method 
is to use a little methylated spirit on a piece of linen, 
either using the finger inside as a support or a penholder 
cut something like the shape of a chisel, but having no 
sharp edges. The finger is most useful for large sur- 
faces and the penholder for small or delicate parts. 
Proceed carefully, and see that the linen pad is well 
saturated with spirit, for at no time must the rubbing 
be continued if it becomes at all drv, as scratches will 
thus be caused and the result spoiled. For the same 
reason keep changing the linen when it becomes dis- 
coloured with the deposit from the film. . Foregrounds, 
or portions of them, frequently require rubbing down by 
this method, to increase the depth of the tone, and 
shadows under a few leaves, or a tree trunk, are in 
some cases greatly improved in printing value. Small 
patches of irritating lights, especially when close to the 
sides of the picture, should be reduced in tone bv the 
rubbing down method, or it may be that the pulling 
together of harsh contrasts, in the distance or middle 
distance, requires similar attention. On the other hand, 
if the tone values in the distance are too strong and 
heavy, or high lights require strengthening, the best 
method of modification is to pencil a little shading on 
the part selected for treatment and rub gently into a 
flat tone by using a paper stump, which is usually 
procurable from a dealer in artists’ materials at about 
twopence per dozen. The adoption of these two 
methods in treatment makes a considerable difference 
in the printing value of a negative, but at times even 
they are not quite sufficient, and a good plan is to have 
recourse to an additional mask, cut out exactlv, to allow 
extra exposure to be given to a particular portion. Un- 
doubtedly the safest and quickest means to this end is to 
take a straight bromide print, cut away the particular 
part that requires the extra exposure, register the print 
by the base line and two bottom corners previously re- 
ferred to, and then through the opening in the mask 
give as much additional exposure as is required. If 
contact printing is being emploved, it is advisable to use 
a frame larger than the negative in operation, and the 
addition of a piece of plain glass often helps in the 


Criterien Competition.— The competition held by the Birming- 
ham Photographic Co., Ltd., for prints on Criterion Christmas 
Greeting Postcards, brought together such excellent work and so 
large a collection of prints that the proprietors of the Criterion 
papers, etc., generously responded by giving two additional 
consolation prizes, making twelve instead of ten, as originally 
offered, the complete awards being as follows:—First prize 
(Z1 1s.), J. Maddison; second prize (10s. 64.), W. Duxbury; 
third prize (ss.), Mr. Hilton. Twelve consolation prizes of 
2s. 6d. to the following :—Miss Tottenham, Mr. Richardson, Mr. 
Crane, Mr. Stott, Miss Gladstone, Mr. Bolton, Miss Ordish, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Powell, Mr. Light, Mr. Cheethas, and Mr. 
Thistleton. 
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printing, as the exposure, passing through two pieces 
of glass, there is no sign whatever of the methods 
employed. If enlargement is the work in hand, and 
as most pictorial workers use the rougher surface 
papers, there is also no trace of the methods and a com- 
plete absence of any grain showing in the finished picture 
caused by the use of tracing paper on the landscape 
negative or the bromide mask on the sky negative. 
Exposure for the resulting print is made by placing the 
landscape negative in the frame or the enlarger first, 
and sometimes it may be necessary to give more ex- 
posure to a particular part of a subject, which is desired 
to be massed or heavier in tone, and in these cases a 
piece of card covering all the negative with the excep- 
tion of the part referred to, and kept moving slightly 
during the exposure, is often all that is necessary to 
get any strength required. When the landscape ex- 
posures are complete, the sky negative is placed in 
position and the paper adjusted to the base line register 
previously mentioned and the necessary exposure given. 
]t may here be pointed out that the white bromide paper 
mask covering the sky negative acts beneficially in 
making the exposure something more an equivalent with 
the landscape exposure. Development follows in the 
usual way for about 2 to 23 minutes, and the fixing bath 
completes the operation. 

There are, of course, other methods of modification, 
such as the use of canada balsam, made workable with 
turpentine and applied sparingly, for strengthening 
shadows, etc., or the application of liquid metal polish 
applied with a linen pad to reduce density; but sufficient 
has been said to enable an earnest pupil to improve or 
modify his negatives, and his experience thus gained 
by a practical application of the methods described will 
enable him to go forward and produce results in com- 
bination printing more interesting, and without doubt 
more pictorial, than he has hitherto done. 


The accompanving illustrations, showing the original 
prints from the landscape and sky negatives, together 
with the finished results, are an object-lesson of the 
methods of modification emploved by Mr. Harold G. 
Grainger, to whom we are deeply indebted for permis- 
sion to reproduce, and it will be of additional interest to 
our readers if we give the details of exposure he has 
kindly furnished. 


“ Tangled Foreground.’’—General exposure for land- 
scape, 30 seconds; extra exposure for bush on left-hand 
side, through mask, 71 seconds; sky, 15 seconds general 
exposure, extra for top right-hand side 15 seconds, or a 
total of 673 seconds. 


“ Newton. "—General exposure for landscape, 120 
seconds; extra for tree on left-hand side, through mask, 
30 seconds; bottom right-hand corner of water, 120 
seconds; sky, 673 seconds; or a total 3373 seconds. 


— 


The Paget Prize Plate Company make the following announce- 
ment: “ Та order to enable dealers to know the age of their stock 
we have stamped every package of plates or paper issued since 
December, 1905, with a letter and a number enclosed in a circle. 
The number stands for the last figure of the year of issue, and 
the letter A, B, C, or D for the quarter of the year. For example, 
7 A means that the package was issued between the beginning of 
January and the end of March, 1907, while 6 C would mean the 
third quarter of 1906. Packages not bearing this mark must be 
older than 1906. If the age of any such unmarked package ts 
desired we can usually give it if furnished with the full reʻerence 
or batch numbers. This vear and in future the letter E will be 
used instead of D in the fourth quarter. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY WITH REASON. 


By T. THORNE DAHER, F.C.S. 


A Series of Simple Articles which the less advanced reader will find practically useful. 


IX.—SILVER DEVELOPMENT PAPERS. 


F a very slow emulsion of silver bromide were 
coated upon paper instead of glass, a '' bromide 
paper ’’ would be produced, too slow for making 
negatives, but sufficiently rapid for printing from 

negatives by means of artificial light. These printing 
papers require development, just like a plate, and give 
a black and white image under normal conditions. The 
chloride of silver is so little sensitive, even to artificial 
light, that it becomes possible to produce a paper with 
it which can be manipulated in dim white light, and to 
such papers the term ''gaslight " has generally been 
applied. 

As an exposure of a few seconds only is required, 
with artificial light, for the printing of bromide paper, 
it is a much quicker process than P.O.P., for develop- 
ment is very short, and therefore silver development 
papers are of especial use when time (and light) is a 
consideration. Moreover, for various reasons, prints 
made on development papers have more chance of 
kceping permanently than those made with printing-out 
paper; there is no free silver nitrate present with its 
staining propensities, and small chemical chances of 
forming a sulphide of silver. 

The present great popularity of development plates 
is largely due to the successful methods of toning the 
black and white prints which have been introduced of 
recent years, and the good keeping qualities of such 
toned pictures. 

A great deal of the success in print-making is due 
to correct exposure, and the exposing of development 
papers is worthy of close attention. Ordinary bromide 
paper will give the best results when given a fairly long 
exposure some distance from the light. Thus with a 
No. 5 Bray gas burner, the printing frame should be 
held about eighteen inches away from the light, and 
the exposure may vary from five to twenty seconds, 
according to the rapidity of the paper and the 
character of the negative. 

Increasing the distance from the light during 
exposure gives greater contrast in the picture, and 
reducing the distance lessens contrast. Weak negatives 
may therefore with advantage be held further away from, 
and dense negatives nearer to the light. "The exposure, 
be it remembered, varies directly as the square of the 
distance of the frame from the light. Теп seconds’ 
exposure one foot away would be equivalent to 2? X то, 
or 40 seconds, with the frame two feet away, and to 
3° X 10, or go seconds, with the frame three feet away, 
and so on. 

À certain amount of control is possible in bromide 


paper printing; thus an under-exposed print can often be 
saved by prolonged development, etc. ; but when we 
come to gaslight papers, it is found that the correct 
exposure must be given in order to get a perfect result. 
The paper being very slow as compared with bromide, 
the frame may be held four or six inches away from a 
No. 5 Bray burner or an incandescent electric lamp, 
and an exposure of from one to five minutes given, 
according to the brand of paper and density of the 
negative. 

Brilliancy and contrast are two features of gaslight 
prints, hence the paper is almost unsuitable for harsh 
negatives, unless a specially soft-working developer be 
used. Bromide paper, on the other hand, responds 
more to the character of the negative, and gives (at 
the same distance from the light), a soft print from a 
soft negative, and requires a fairly plucky negative if 
it is to yield a rich, vigorous print. 

Although a vast number of developers may be used 
successfully with bromide and gaslight papers, the 
popular taste inclines to amidol and metol-hydro- 
quinone; rodinal, adurol, and edinol-hydroquinone per- 
haps coming next. It has been found that a con- 
centrated developer works best with gaslight papers, 
and one is frequently recommended to use a developer 
of only half the strength for bromide prints; as a matter 
of fact, a concentrated developer is equally suited to 
both slow and rapid papers, though perhaps it is not 
quite so economical. 

Development should be rapid in the case of gaslight 
papers, not taking more than thirty seconds as a general 
rule; the dishes and measures are apt to become 
blackened after a number of prints have been made, 
owing to a deposit or stain of metallic silver; this is 
most readily removed with nitric acid, though it must 
not be used with xylonite dishes—only with porcelain 
or glass. 

About two minutes is usually considered the correct 
time for the development of a bromide print, but this 
necessarily varies with different makes of the paper, 
and the temperature of the solution has also no little 
influence on the rapidity of its action. Short develop- 
ment owing to over-exposure produces flat grey prints; 
long development with too much bromide tends to 
produce greenish-blacks; these variations in the colour 
of the image are due, so far as is known, to the peculiar 
physical state of the reduced silver. 

Thus in the case of gaslight papers quite warm sepia 
and red tones can be obtained bv giving considerable 
over-exposure. and using a very restrained developer, 
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such as hydroquinone or edinol, with a large excess of 
bisulphite. There is always the tendency to flatness 
with such prints, owing to the over-exposure, and if 
much bromide be used in restraining the developer the 
tones are very liable to have a greenish and unpleasant 
tint. 

There are two reasons for the advisability of using 
an acid fixing bath for these papers. One is that 
metol-hydroquinone and many other developers form a 
deposit on the film, which is removable by an acid or 
acid salt; the other is that with such rapid development 
as takes place it is an advantage to be able to instantly 
stop it at any desired point. Acidity at once checks 


Previous chapters of this series have been: —* Introductory," 
P y 


ber 10; ''Orthochromatic Plates and Light Filters," December 24; 
Plate—Fixing, Hardening, and Washing," January 7; 
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the action of the developer, and hence some such bath 
as the following is generally used :— 


М ШОР a SS e ИИ I pint. 
Hypo MiN OARS 4 ounces 
Sodium bisulphite ........................ + ounce 


The prints should not be allowed too much light until 
they have been fixed for at least five minutes, or they 
may discolour in the whites. 

The final washing will require to be of a length con- 
sistent with the thickness of the paper; rough bromide 
papers and bromide (and gaslight) postcards want con- 
siderably longer washing than the thinner material. 


December 3; " Plates, Lenses, Shutters, and Exposures,” Decem- 
“ The Development of the Plate," December 31; “ The Developed 


“ Hypo Eliminators, Intensification and Reduction," January 14; “ Intensi- 


fication (continued), Reduction," January 21; “The Printing-out Process," January 28.—Ep. A. P.] 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY PHOTOGRAPHED. 


R. S. G. KIMBER, secretary of the Southampton Camera 

Club, delivered his lecture on “ Westminster Abbey ” before 
the Royal Photographic Society on January 21. Those who are 
familiar with Mr. Kimber's interpretation of Winchester Cathedral 
and other architectural subjects will not need to be told that his 
photographic study of the old Abbey lacked nothing in the way 
of pictorial treatment, At the same time Mr. Kimber's thorough- 
going methods—he showed 11:7 slides—necessitated individual 
studies of the various monuments, which afford little scope to the 
pictorialist, and are not in themselves things of beauty. In sculp- 
ture there is perhaps greater diversity of taste than in any other 
art, but it will hardly be denied that many of the monuments in the 
Abbey, although dignified by the names they bear, are grotesque 
in execution, while few of the others are really worthy of the grand 
old structure, which makes in itself the finest picture of all. There- 
fore it was something of a relief when Mr. Kimber left the monu- 
ments and showed a sweeping aisle or a fretted cloister, where he 


could display the 
produce. 

He was able to enlist the Dean, Archdeacon, and officials as his 
helpers, and through their kindness penetrated into the lesser known 
portions of the Abbey, such as the muniment room, the floor of 
which has never been profaned by a tripod before, and the scarcely 
less exclusive library. In an odd corner in Henry Vil.’s Chapel 
he found a monument to a one-year-old infant, in the shape of à 
cradle 


lighting effects he knows so well how to 


“With shadowing folds of marble lace." 

In another corner he discovered a curious instance of time's re- 
venges. At the very spot where Cromwell’s body was rudely 
disinterred and dragged to Tyburn, the statue of the great Pro- 
tector adjoining Westminster Hall now dominates the scene from the 
opposite window. The literary part of the lecture only needed the 
suppression of one or two allusions to current politics to make it 
excellent. 


——  —Á Hüte ———— — 
THE SIXTH EXHIBITION OF THE SOUTH ESSEX CAMERA CLUB. 


HE South Essex Camera Club held its sixth annual exhibition 
at the Wakefield Hall, East Ham, on January 23-25, and 
scored a distinct success in more ways than one. 

It had been very wisely determined to abolish the open sections 
with their costly medals, which brought little gain to the society, 
and to substitute instead an invitation section, to which some leading 
picture-makers were invited to send work. The pictures of each 
worker were wisely arranged together in one bay, so that visitors had 
an opportunity to study the style and manner of each artist in 
several different works. Amongst those who contributed to this 
section were C. Job, Furley Lewis, A. H. Blake, E. O. Hoppé, 
H. W. Bennett, E. Seymour, and others. 

The President (Mr. T. B. Scott), the secretary (Mr. T. Michell), 
and the committee are to be congratulated on the excellent good 
taste of the decoration of the room, of the bays for the hanging of 
exhibits, and the arrangement of the pictures on the screens. 

In opening the proceedings, the president announced that the 
club had been successful in having several pictures by their mem- 
bers chosen for the affiliated societies’ set, and then called upon Mr. 
A. H. Blake, M.A., to speak and to formally open the exhibition. 
Mr. Blake may be said to have made the two words “ modernity ” 
and ‘* enthusiasm” the keynotes of his speech to the society. He 
felt that in many aspects the club stood in a very hopeful position. 
It was a voung club; it had not got stereotyped into any fixed 
class of work; it was open to progress. The exhibition which was 
around showed that ‘‘ modernity’? had touched their society—the 
pictures were many of them modern in subject and treatment, they 
were passe-partouted instead of being placed in the old-fashioned 
heavy frame, and they were hung with excellent taste. He hoped 
that the members would understand how excellent a district they 
lived in for picture making. Material of a high order was at their 
very doors, material which many a man would come the length of 
London to studv, and he hoped that they would increasingly secure 
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The Oxlord Camera Club has a circulating portfolio, which 
the Editor of THE A. P. has recently criticised. Many of the 
prints were of excellent quality, and the members are evidently 
working in the right direction. 
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pictures near at hand, rather than go into districts already over- 
photographed for subjects done to death. He felt that *" enthu- 
siasm " was a strong note of this young society; they had the en- 
thusiastic temperament which belonged to youth, and there was 
nothing better to enable a man or a society to overcome difficulties 
and attain success. He wished all possible progress and well-being 
to their society, and declared the exhibition open. 

In walking round the exhibition we especially noted the follow- 
ing exhibits : —A fine set of Continental pictures, containing one or 
two portraits of delightful quality. Mr. H. T. Winterhalder showed 
one or two of his fine interior sunlight effects. The president con- 
tributed “А Flood in the Woods” (94) and a decorative effect 
of shadows in * Spring Sunshine” (95). Mr. C. Wille had seven 
pictures (not for competition); they were mostly work already 
known and honoured for their pictorial quality, especially his 
exceedingly fine portrait of Mr. A. J. Gear. In the intermediate 
class, R. J. Murton had a highly decorative subject,with fine tones, 
in “The Outfall" (106). A. W. Slaughter, an original treatment 
of a very old subject in ‘Clovelly High Street" (116). Mention 
should be made of C. T. Hoopers “The Bridge" (126), his 
'* Fragiuty and Strength " (131), in which a good picture is made out 
of slender material; and of the dainty little pictures, (159) 
“ The Cook ” (160) * The Open Sea,” with delightfully quiet tones, 
by the secretary, Mr. T. Michell. Mr. W. A. C. Holmes showed 
much skill, especially in “ An Old Missionary ”’ (182), a fine portrait. 
Mr. Wm. McLaren in the beginners’ class had two pictures full of 
ideas. He should prove a good pictorialist later on. 

The South Essex Camera Club seems to us an excellent society, 
full of hfe and vigour, inspired by excellent ideals, aimed at the 
best work, and proving eminently successful. 

The judges, Messrs. H. W. Bennett and E. O. Hoppé, had a 
pleasant task with so much good work before them, and were able 
to congratulate the society on the advance they had made. 


E Е o 


Bletchingley and Nutfield Camera Club.—A portfolio section 
was recently started in connection with the above club, and the 
first collection of prints has been criticised by the Editor of 
THE A. P. 
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DISTILLING WATER FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC USE. 


There is a curious notion, which is evidently still current 
in the non-chemical world, to the effect that ‘‘ distilled 
water ” is a form of excisable spirit, or a mild form of spirits 
of wine; doubtless an outcome of the popular notion that 
distillation is the making of spirit, and that a distiller is by 
definition a manufacturer of alcohol in some form or other. 
Hence my recommendation to the amateur that he should 
prepare his own distilled water (January 7, p. 19) has been 
received with cautions as to the pains and penalties, although 
I explained that these exist in theory but not in practice. 
Except in quite rare cases distilled water cannot be purchased 
in a sufficiently pure state for laboratory use, hence the only 
way to obtain it is—with few exceptions—to prepare it 
oneself, as directed, rejecting the first and last portions. 
Small stills are freely sold and allowed for domestic purposes, 
and I believe there is no known instance of a straightforward 
or worthy person being in any way troubled by the revenue 
authorities for using a one-gallon tin as a water still as I 
recommended, but I have known cases in which those who 
deserved to suffer have been made to suffer. 

It is the duty of the local revenue officer to periodically 
visit chemical laboratories and other places where there may 
be breaches of the law, but in properly conducted establish- 
ments these visits are merely formal, and are never conducive 
to friction. I have been in a research laboratory where spirit 
was being distilled in several places, as in extractors and for 
recovery, and the usual small water still was in action. The 
revenue officer on entering was politely received, and all this 
was explained to him; he treated it as legitimate scientific 
work, and expressed his satisfaction, and as the occasion was 
opportune, the owner of the laboratory asked the officer if 
he would report for some special facilities in using larger 
quantities of spirit, and this was done. 


Testing Samples of Paper. 

As a basis or stock for paper-making, nothing approaches old 
cotton or linen rags, the stress and scouring to which the material 
has been subjected in use maturing the fibres and removing un- 
desirable impurities. In our day, however, many or most papers 
are made, wholly or partly, of wood pulp, a material which not 
only discolours in light, but rots or decays. Hence only a pure rag 
paper is quite satisfactory as a basis for the photographic print. 
Perhaps the best test for wood pulp is an acid aniline salt, which 
strikes a yellow colour with the incrusting matter of the fibres. А 
convenient test solution is obtained by stirring ten drops of com- 
mercial aniline and twenty drops of hydrochloric acid into a fluid 
ounce of water. <A strip of the paper to be tested is immersed in 
this solution, when it will rapidly acquire a clear yellow tint if wood 
pulp is present. After mentioning this, the Pharmaceutical Journal 
points out that a solution of phloroglucin in hydrochloric acid mav 
be used in a similar way, the presence of wood pulp being shown 
in this case by the production of a magenta-red colour. 


Photographing at a Distance. 

The £lectrical Review, in making reference to a proposal of 
Sivelli, as appearing at first sight impossible of realisation, partly 
owing to the difficulty of synchronising the receiving and sending 
apparatus and partiv owing to the general complexitv of the device, 
concludes by saving, ‘‘ We should not like to stigmatise the idea as 
beyond the region of ultimate possibility.” The proposal is to use 
a sending apparatus, consisting of an ordinary photographic camera 
the sensitive plate of which is replaced by a surface consisting of 


Now for contrasting cases. A revenue officer entered a 
laboratory where a vessel of about half-gallon capacity was 
being used for the purpose of preparing ammonia-free water. 
The assistant in charge was one of those peculiarly consti- 
tuted persons who delight in saying that which is contrary 
to the truth, and who think it witty or humorous to obscure 
and hinder. He greeted the revenue officer with, '* Look 
here, we manufacture our own whisky, but this is only one 
of our small stills. The official merely made a note in his 
book and left, but trouble followed. In another case and in 
another laboratory there was a Home Office permit for the 
distillation of spirit on what would be considered a distinctly 
large laboratory scale, but the local revenue officer did not 
know of this. The assistant in charge so far forgot himself 
as to defy the revenue officer and to say he should not cease 
doing what he had in hand, and he only mentioned the 
Home Office permit as a climax to a long course of badi- 
nage. In a few days the Home Office permit was with- 
drawn, and the ill-mannered person had a salutary lesson, 
so he probably never again thus misconducted himself. 

In strict law, the smallest glass retort or a minute tube 
retort, the working capacity of which is but twenty drops, 
is a “ retort or still’? for which an annual license fee should 
undoubtedly be paid. But such a burlesque of law would 
be impossible, and although a dry plate maker who keeps a 
large water still at work pavs and takes out an annual 
license for his still, there is, I believe, no case on record of 
trouble given to or fee required from any user of a gallon 
tin for distilling water, as I recommended, except in the case 
of a person whose misconduct or questionable reputation 
made such a course desirable. Those who wish for instruc- 
tion for preparing pure water should refer to p. 19 of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of January 7 last. 
small selenium cells, each connected with an ''earth and a line. 
A multiple traversing receiving device, not widely different from that 
of Bidwell, is among the forms suggested. 


The Lustre of Bright Metal. 

When it is desirable to dim this as a preliminary to photograph- 
ing, the following method, suggested bv Dr. Stolze and referred to 
in Apollo, may prove seasonable:—Carbonate of magnesia is 
rubbed down in a mortar with sufficient alcohol to form a soft 
paste, and then milk is added, with constant working of the pestle, 
until a mixture is obtained of suitable consistency for dimming the 
lustre of the metal, when pencilled on, without destroying the lustre. 
After the photographic work has been completed, the coating may 
be removed by means of a damp sponge. 


Clearing after Fixation. 

When the negative shows a slight opalescence outstanding, a bath 
of weak ammonia is recommended, in A 20//0, one volume to forty 
or fifty of water. After this, washing as usual. 


Fineness of Grain for Lantern Transparencies. 

Dr. Stolze, in the Photographische Cronik, recommends dilution 
of the developer as an aid to securing fineness of grain or texture, 
and the addition of a salt which, like ammonium chloride, tends to 
dissolve silver bromide, appears to be an advantage. An alterna- 
tive proceeding is to first soak the exposed plate in a 30 per cent. 
solution of ammonium chloride, then to rinse in water and develop 
in a normal developirz solution. 
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KODAK VELVET BROMIDE PAPER. 


E have received from Kodak, Ltd., of 57, Clerkenwell Road, 

E.C., a sample packet of their Velvet Bromide Paper, which 

is a high-class semi-matte paper, giving a fine carbon-like effect, and 
is a distinct step ahead in the productions of bromide paper manu- 
facturers. Though this velvet bromide has only been a few months 
on the market, it has already established itself in hundreds of 
studios in Great Britain, where its warm-black, rich tones, with won- 


derful detail in the shadows, and soft but brilliant high lights,make 


it a great favourite; while its great latitude, both in exposure and 
development, makes it particularly helpful to the operator. 

The paper used in the bromide is of medium weight, suitable for 
small work, at the same time that itis strong enough to be used in 
larger-sized enlargements, in which the slight sheen which the paper 
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gives will be found a distinct advantage. It is quite easy to get 
rich sepia tones on velvet bromide with great ease and regularity, 
and when mounted with the dry-mounting machine, velvet prints 
are easily taken for carbon. Full particulars respecting the toning 
of this paper can be obtained by applying to Kodak, Ltd., either 
addressing to the professional demonstrators, or their depart- 
ment 19. The January number of the Professional Photographer 
has also full instructions on the subject. 

Though it has so many advantages, velvet bromide is the same 
price as all the other brands, and the amateur who likes the carbon 
surface should not fail to give it a trial. It is supplied by all 
dealers, or direct from the firm as above. 


$44————— 


KODAK PHOTOGRAPHY ABROAD. 


ODAK, LIMITED, have opened a branch at Nice—34, Avenue 

de la Gare—at which a full stock of Kodaks and materials will 
be kept. During the past few months Mr. Hedley M. Smith has 
been touring in the East in the interests of Kodak photography ; the 
idea will be to carry into every corner of the Indian empire practical 
demonstration of the simple methods of photography of which the 
Kodak Company have been the apostles. This is to be done by 
holding an imposing exhibition for apparatus and results. 


In the Bombay Town Hall the public have already had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the possibilities of the Kodak in the hands of the 
amateur. This exhibition, described by the Times of India as 
* undoubtedly the finest photographic exhibition that has ever been 
got together in this country," has attracted the attention of large 
numbers of amateurs and professionals, and the dealer has been 
quick to see in the campaign a promise of great accession of interest 
in photography, and consequent expansion in his Kodak trade. 


— $$ 4—————— 


THE NEW PATENT METAL TELESCOPIC "SWINCAM" MODEL C. 


NEW model of the Metal Telescopic “ Swincam °? Camera 
Stand is being introduced this season by Mr. Wm. Butler, of 
20, Crosby Road, Birkdale, Southport, of which the distinctive 
features are a simplified construction, an easier and more rapid 
manipulation, a fine compactness and portability, and it is, more- 
over, procurable at the low price of a guinea. It stands, when fully 
extended, at a height of about 4 ft. 2 in., and r ft. 5 in. when 
closed ; its weight is 1 lb. g oz. With this model the camera can be 
securely held in any conceivable position by the tightening of two 
wing nuts. It is made entirely of metal, is on the telescopic plan, 
and is provided with self-locking joints. 
Our experience goes to prove that this tripod can be used with 


success in the most difficult surroundings it is possible to require it 
in with perfect success. 

The inventor has supplied us with a long list of users of this 
instrument, and testimonials from some of the leading photographers 
of the day, whose work leads them to require photographs taken 
under the most difficult conditions—e.g., Mr. Richard Kearton, who 
says that he found it ‘‘an excellent contrivance for securing pic- 
tures under every difficulty of situation" ; and Graystone Bird says 
it is * most useful to him." 

This new model not only includes all the old advantages of the 
** Swincam " camera stand, but introduces others calculated to make 
its convenience even greater than before. 


%% 


THE “BEE" METER. 


DIFFICULTY has been generally found in working Auto- 

chrome plates, as it has been discovered that they do not 
follow the rule for ordinary plates in the matter of exposure, in 
its being exactly inversely proportionate to the intensity of light 
as tested by the actinometer. [his peculiarity requires to be cor- 
rected in calculation, and a special dial has been provided which 
will be incorrect, and therefore must not be used for ordinary 
photography. The correction made is that with an increase of light 


64-times, exposure is increased 128 times, other allowances being 


in geometric proportion. Should the Bee meter be required for 
ordinary work, the dial for that purpose costs one shilling, and is 
interchangeable, so that the same meter does for both classes of 


SPECIAL FORM FOR AUTOCHROMES. 


work if two dials are provided. If, on the other hand, the Bee Meter 
be in use with ordinary dial, a special dial for Autochromes can be 
procured and used in the instrument, at the cost of 1s. 

It is probable that this is the only actinometer that offers the 
Autochrome worker the advantage of a safe calculator for his ex- 
posures, and that interchanges with his ordinary exposure calculator. 

The Bee meter is well known and universally approved, and this 
new departure will add greatly to its general utility. lt is sup- 
plied by the Watkins Meter Co., Hereford, and the prices run 
as follows: —Bee meter, with special dial, 3s.; Queen Bee, with 
special dial, ros. 6d. ; special dial for Autochromes only, 1s. ; dial 
for ordinary exposures, 15. 
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IMPROVED PIGMENT FOR BROMOIL. 


Sig,—Since writing my article on “ Bromoil” for your paper I 
have made an improvement in the pigment which enables brighter 
and more vigorous prints to be made with coloured pigments. The 
following are the working instructions:—To 116 or 2 drachms of 
Japan gold size add 10 grains of powdered mastic, previously melted 
with a few drops of turpentine in a warm mortar, and with a drop 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


or two of this varnish make a fairly stiff paste with the powder 
pigment. The addition, drop bv drop to this paste, of a mixture 
of equal parts of turpentine and raw linseed oil gives a soft work- 
ing pigment, whilst thinning with turpentine onlv gives contrast. 
This pigment is much easier to work than with gold size alone, 
especially with colours.— Yours, etc., T. H. GREENALL. 


No. 4 of FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT, entitled '* UNION NOTES," will be found at the end of this week's issue, facing 
Advertisement page xx. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 appeared on January 14, 21, and 28 respectlvely. 
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THE THORNTON-PICKARD 1908 PATTERN “IMPERIAL 


TRIPLE-EATENSION” CAMERA. 


HE Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Company, of Altrin- 
cham, have placed upon the market a greatly improved 
model of their “ Imperial Triple-Extension" camera for 1908. 
It should be remembered that the Thornton-Pickard Manu- 
facturing Company were the first to introduce a low-priced set 
having a true triple extension, that is to say, a camera with two 
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Showing camera evenly balanced at the maxi- 
mum extension, 22 ın. in the half-p:ate size. 


extension frames, the one racking out in front and the other rack- 
ing out at the back of the camera, leaving the baseboard central, 
and having a full extension of some twenty-two inches in half- 
plate size. | 

The company were also the pioneers of the self-locking 
stretchers, which automatically lock back and front at right 
angles to, and truly perpendicular with, the baseboard on the 
erection of the camera. 

These and many other strong features were soon copied, and 
yet, by constant improvement, the company have maintained a 
premier position in the manufacturing of this class of camera, 
and are now going still further ahead with some important 1m- 
provements for the coming season. 

The 1908 model has two very noticeable features, the advan- 
tages of which are apparent as soon as stated: (1) The latest 
pattern is fitted with three racks and pinions; (2) and with rack- 
work focussing body. The third or additional rack and pinion 
actuates the rackwork focussing body, and the advantages of 
this are as follows :— 


(1) The back or body of the camera racks forward on the base- 
board towards the front of the camera, and all focussing for 
ordinary work with the complete lens can be done by racking 
the body, and without touching the front pinion head. 


(2) The racking of the body forward for focussing is admitted 
by the majority of photographers as a principle infinitely 
superior to that of racking the front inwards. 

(3 The pinion head controlling the racking body is at the 
bottom of the body, at the rear end of the baseboard, on the 
right-hand side, and is therefore always "handy" and easily 


manipulated, even when the photographer's head is under the 
focussing cloth. 


(4) When using short-focus lenses for wide-angle and similar 
work the back racks quite close up to the front, and there is no 
projecting baseboard to come into the field of view, and conse- 
quently there is not the slightest fear of “cutting off." 


(5) No pushing up of the body is required, and the rackwork 
ensures perfect parallelism of the body on the baseboard, so that 
one side of the plate cannot be placed inadvertently nearer the 
lens than the other, and equal definition throughout the picture 
is ensured. 


(6) No photographer having once used a “ back-focussing ” 
camera such as the “Imperial” would ever think of reverting 
to a camera in which the front racks inwards, so apparent are the 
convenience and simplicity of the racking focussing body. 


This type of camera, as made by the Thornton-Pickard Manu- 
facturing Company, has always been recognised as the standard 
amongst low-priced patterns, and no extra charge is to be made 
for it this season, in spite of the manifest improvements which 
we have set forth. The half-plate size, with Rectoplanat lens, 1s 
still to sell at 70s. ; with Beck Symmetrical lens, 75s. ; and with 
T.-P. Pantoplanat lens, 8os. 

This is the time of year when the intending beginner is setting 
about finding an instrument, or the old hand is getting a new 
outfit, so that this new model, of a well-known and highly 
appreciated and withal cheap type of camera, thoroughly 


Showing rackwork focussing 
body, racked right up to the front 
of camera as for wide-angle work, 
and with baseboard entirely ou: o! 
the field of view, thus preventing 
all “cut off." The pinion head 
actuating the focussing body is, as 
shown, at the bottom of the body 
on the right-hand side of 
camera. 


reliable and capable of all classes of work, comes most appro- 
priately to hand, and we advise our readers to apply to the 
company for full specifications of this camera, unless they are 
already satisfied from reading this description of it. 


The name of the Thornton-Pickard Company is a sufficient 


guarantee for excellence and reliability in all respects, and our 
readers will get the best value for their money. 


—— e 


HOME LIFE IN MARSH LAND. 


N this little volume of some seventy pages the authors, who are 
| also the photographic illustrators, have set forth in a novel way 
the life of the marsh birds, of which they have made a special 
study. In most of the bird books with which the public are familiar 
photographs are provided which give a picture or portrait of the 
bird described, but our authors in this work give series of pictures 
illustrating their lives and habits, and are, if one may so describe 
it, on the lines of Edwin Long's written description of the wild Lfe 
in Canada. For example, there are no less than seven photographs 
of the life habits of the great crested grebe, showing the feeding 


* “ Home Life of Marsh Birds.” 


and carrying of the chick, the cleansing of the nest from broken 
shells, and the tiger-like stripes of the young. 

Though this is not a large book, it is full of information, and 
being on new lines and breaking new ground in its illustrations, it 
should be both of interest and value to bird lovers. The pictorial 
records of the attitudes assumed by the birds under various circum- 
stances, the nature of their habitats, and, above all, the appearance 
and growth stages of their young, should, as Mr. H. F. Wetherby, 
the editor of “British Birds," says in his preface, be extremely 
valuable to the great fraternity of bird lovers. 


By E. Turner and P. H. Bahr. 
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Photographing Coins and Medals. 


What is the best way to photograph rare coins without show- 
ing reflections? I have tried dabbing them with putty, but 
cannot get first-class results. COLLECTOR. 


The best way of all is to first make plaster casts of them and 
photograph the casts. The method used by professionals in such 
cases is to make casts in plaster of Paris coloured with a little 
sepia or brown umber to modify the whiteness of the plaster. It 
is usual to use just sufficient of this colour (or Indian ink) to give 
a pale grey in the case of silver coins, and a little more colour is 
added for the representation of gold, and still more for copper. 
By making casts of both sides of the coins, they may be placed 
side by side, and the obverse and reverse thus photographed at 
one operation. 


Substratum for Water Colours on Bromide Prints. 
(1) Does an ordinary bromide print need a medium (or sub- 
stratum) to prepare it for the reception of ordinary opaque 
water colours? (2) If so, please give instructions. (3) 
Where proeurable. COLOUZIST. 


(1) Yes, it is usual to prepare them before applying water- 


colours. (2) Spray the prints with an alcoholic solution of 
bleached lac, made as follows :— 
A.—Bleached shellac ........................................ 4 OZ. 
КыЛ аз е ESSENSE O SSE A ЛТ Е 8 oz. 
Dissolve, and let stand at least twenty-four hours. 
B.—Clear part of A ........................................ 4 OZ. 
Alcohol sedsala SEAS SEE 4 OZ. 


This (B) forms the spraying mixture. (3) You would probably 
get it through most dealers, the Vanguard Co. making a speciality 
of preparing small quantities of any required preparation. You 
could procure the ingredients of any photographic dealer of good 
standing. 


Plain Jelly for Carbon Tissue. 


Would you be so kind as to give me formula (1) For coat- 
ing a surface with gelatine (with or without pigment) for 
after-treatment as a carbon print? (2) Formula for 
sensitising same so as to get greatest possible contrast? 

C. W. A. 


(1) Your question is hardly clear and renders your require- 
ments doubtful. What do you mean by “ айет-ігеаітепі as a 
carbon print"? Supposing you merely require a plain gelatinised 
paper that can be sensitised and used as carbon tissue, pre- 
sumably for subsequent colouring with a dye, you can make that 
by coating a plain paper (that known as *' paperhangers' lining”’ 
is suitable and cheap) with a warm solution of gelatine, etc., as 
follows :— 


Nelson's’ gélatine |... oo eno her Inoue 386 gr 
Amber оаа а уе uud EE UNI 3,100 gr. 
Waler ааваа Бн eee eed a 24 02. 
Брага аараан тада 460 to 920 gr. 
SOAD КОКО К ЛГ К О СЕ О 386 gr. 


Soak the gelatine in the water until soft, and then dissolve by 
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gentle heat, adding the sugar and soap, mixing thoroughly and 
filtering. This forms the “ plain jelly " used for making tissue, 
and is coloured by adding the requisite pigment. You will find 
full particulars in “ Carbon Printing " (post free, 15. 2d.), from 
which we take the formula. (2) The normal winter sensitising 
bath is one part of potassium bichromate to thirty parts of 
water ; but a weaker bath always causes greater contrast, even to 
the point of cutting out the half tones when diluted to excess. 


Simple Test for Shutter. 


What is the best way of testing the speed of a focal-plane ° 
shutter ? H. E. B. 


(1) Have you tried a piece of ordinary plate-glass mirror? We 
have known that used at a pinch. (2) The simplest (and fairly 
accurate) way 15 to use a 394-inch pendulum, fitted at опе end 
with a bright bullet. Suspend it against a black-board and set 
it swinging, marking an arc in the place traversed by the bullet. 
The arc may be divided into 100 parts for convenience of reckon- 
ing. Set the bullet swinging in bright sunlight, and, when it has 
settled into its stride, make the exposure. The number of 
divisions passed by the bullet will give a very fair idea of the 
shutter speed, since the bullet will traverse the arc once in a 
second. 


Stanley Pyro-Soda Developer. 
(1) Kindly give me the formula of a good pyro-soda developer, 
suitable for “all-round”? work—one which you would be likely 


to use yourself; and (2) please give “time factor" of same. 


(1) You can hardly do better than the Stanley developer; you will 
find it suitable for most cases, but you must necessarily add bromide 
in over-exposures, and a little more of B (and water) in cases of 


under-exposure. It is made as follows:— 
PANY SLO Ke m P 80 oz. 
Sulphiuric-acid. (C Ру) iones o deoa a nee bn I dram 
PTO E I 02. 
Add the acid drop by drop to the water, and then add the pyro. 
B.— Washing ur ———— — 6 oz. 
Sulphite of sodi erosion tesa Ue e 6 وو‎ 
Water o Cc КК —————— Á— M So ,, 


For normal use, mix equal parts of A and B. 
(2) Factor should be about ro. 


Black Thermometers. 


In the issue of January 14 there is an article by T. Thorne 
Baker that suggested to me that bv the means stated I could 
transform quicksilver into a black substance for a thermo- 
meter for the dark-room. I find it very difficult to read it in its 
white state; black against white would make all the difference. 
Can you tell me how it could be done? F. R. O 


It cannot be done, as its conversion into a salt renders mercurv 
quite different from its metallic state and entirely robs it of it- 
fluidity. Why not employ a spirit thermometer with suitably 
coloured spirit? An instrument maker could probably get one for 
vou with green or black spirit. 


No. 4 of FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT, entitled * UNION NOTES," will be found at the end of this week's issue, facing 


Advertisement page xx. 


Nos. 1, 2, and 3 appeared on Јапиагуг14, 21, and 28 respectively. 
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CAMERA HOUSE DINNER AND CONCERT. 


LTHOUGH arranged by, and given under the auspices of, 

the athletic club attached to Messrs. Butcher and Sons, 
the well-known wholesalers of photographic apparatus, etc., the 
presence of most of the directors, and Mr. William Butcher 
himself occupying the chair, gave an official dignity to the 
dinner and concert held on Saturday, January 25, at Tiffin’s 
Restaurant, Cheapside, London, and it would be impossible to 
imagine a happier and more harmonious gathering. It seemed 
a huge party of ladies and gentlemen, and in point of numbers 
was probably a record gathering, so far as photographic 
functions are concerned, whilst the irreproachable manner in 
which the arrangements for dinner and the subsequent concert 
were carried out must long remain in one’s memory a monu- 
ment to the credit of Mr. Garnham and Mr. Joseph; and just a 
word of praise must be passed to the management of Tiffin’s 
Restaurant for the manner in which the host of diners were 


catered for. After the loval toasts had been honoured and the 
ladies’ permission obtained for smoking, Mr. W. Bishop read a 
telegram from his brother and co-director, Mr. F. Bishop, who 
was sailing that night for New York on the Lusitania, and a 
reply telegram of good wishes was despatched from the dinner- 
table to meet Mr. Frank Bishop at Queenstown. The musical 
items were numerous and well rendered; the toasts were few, 
but received with enthusiasm, especially when, at a late hour, 
with unrestrainable vociferation, the company made the echoes 
of Cheapside reverberate as they proclaimed Mr. W. Bishop 
“a jolly good fellow” in time-honoured fashion. 

It augurs well for a business concern when workers and 
directors meet in such a pleasant manner, and everyone present 
on the occasion in question will hope that this the first annual 
dinner of Camera House Athletic Club may be the fore- 
runner of many more gatherings of a like character. 


ھھھ 
NEWMAN AND GUARDIA’S CAMERA LIST FOR 1908-9.‏ 


E have received a beautifully illustrated catalogue of their 
cameras for the season from Messrs. Newman and Guardia, of 
go, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. It contains a splendid art 
supplement, consisting of reproductions of work done with their 
cameras. Not only are these illustrations, many of them, pictures in 
themselves, but they are all useful as suggesting directions in which 
the cameras can be employed and the different treatments 
of subjects. 
Mr. Child Bayley contributes a clever and concise article on 
* Autochrome Work for Amateurs," with detailed instructions 
and cautions for those who intend to use the process. 


“ The Importance of Shutter Speeds,” by Mr. Arthur S. Newman, 
is a very useful article. Mr. Newman is a well-known expert on 
shutters, and is himself the inventor of some of the first shutters on 
the market, so that the article should prove of the greatest interest 
and usefulness. Not only are the N. and G. cameras fully described 
and priced, but everything photographic that is recommended by 
Messrs. Newman and Guardia is also included. 

Only a limited number of copies are available, so that early appli- 
cation should be made for a copy. It 15 interesting to note that 
Messrs. Newman and Guardia are prepared to supply practically 
everything that 1s required in photography. 


وھ 
WELLCOME'S PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSURE RECORD AND DIARY, 1908.‏ 


W/* again chronicle. the receipt of this hardy annual, that is 
always as welcome as its name implies, for the amateur who 
is in trouble with his exposure, as well as for the expert. 
The experience gained in the nine previous volumes ot this record 
has been used in the preparation of the tenth edition, and every- 
thing has been done to increase the usefulness of the book. It is 
so simple that the youngest beginner cannot fail with its use, and it 
is so thorough that experts can use it with advantage. The device 
by which the actual exposure is determined remains the same. It 
is simple in operation and absolutely trustworthy. A list 
is appended of 180 films and plates, giving their relative speeds. 


An article on exposure, with calculations for interior work, tele- 
photo subjects, for copving, enlarging and reducing, for moving 
objects, for night photography, and for printing by artificial light 
forms part of the volume. Bound up with the photographic informa- 
tion is a complete diary for 1908, one page for each week and ruled 
spaces for the systematic record of all exposures made. The whole 
is enclosed in a neat wallet, with pencil and pocket-book. For the 
convenience of users, it 1s issued in three editions, for М. and S. 
hemispheres and for United States. The N. hemisphere (bound in 
light green) should, of course, be ordered for this country. The 
price in London is 15. | 


++ + 


Balham Camera Club.— At the fifth annual general meeting of 
the Balham Camera Club the following officers were elected :— 
President, W. W. Aldridge; vice-presidents, C. W. Coe, W. S. 
Hale, G. R. Huntley, A. M. Partridge, and G. W. Stockman; 
hon. treasurer, W. R. Bond; hon. lanternist, A. E. Nixon; 
committee, F. S. Hale, A. C. South, M. Stevens, A. H. Redman; 
hon. assistant secretary, C. Bott ; hon. secretary, J. S. Child, 20, 
Sternhold Avenue, Streatham Ilill, S.W. 


Bowes Park and District Photographic Society.— The annual 
general meeting was held on January 20, when the secretary was 
able to report that there was a good balance in hand, and that 
the membership of the society had increased during the past 
year. The following officers were elected :— President, Mr. 
H. A. Miles; vice-presidents, Messrs. A. J. Craston and R. 
Core Gardner; treasurer, Mr. J. N. Newman; librarian, Mr. 
F. C. Hornsey ; council, Messrs. C. S. Carr, J. A. Lovegrove, 
W. T. P. Cunningham, E. H. Young, and G. W. Blandford. 
Mr. A. E. Clement, of 82, Maryland Road, Bowes Park, was 
elected hon. secretary, to whom all communications should be 
addressed. 


The London and Provincial Photographic Association has 
acquired new rooms, where the society reckons it will be more com- 
fortably quartered; it will henceforth meet at the Old Napier 
Tavern, 25, High Holborn, W.C. The first meeting in the new 
abode will take place on February 6, at 7.30 p.m., and will 
take the form of a house-warming social, and all photographers 
will find a hearty welcome upon that date, as indeed they do upon 
all occasions when they pay the L. and P. a visit. Mr. Ernest 
Human, the hon sec., informs us that he has some good items upon 
the programme. 
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ON NOTES. ~.. 


BEING NOTICES AND REPORTS OF THE DOINGS OF 
THE FEDERATIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES. 
)تحن‎ 


“THE SECRET OF SUGCESSFUL UNION IS THE 
SELF-ABNEGATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL.” 


OR the fourth week we present the members of all 
federated societies a Supplement devoted exclusively to 
their affairs, and in order that this latest feature in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER may be a success, we ask 
every one to whom this Federation Supplement appeals, to 


ےک | 


make it his business to see that his fellow members read it. We want every mem- 
ber of a federated society to feel that he is one of a vast army of photographic 
workers, who, by means of these pages, is in sympathetic touch with all the other 
members. He finds that some far-off society is taking such and such steps for 
the mutual help of its members, and so he suggests some similar scheme for his 


own society. Similarly, secretaries may borrow ideas, and adapt the plans of others 
to the needs of their own organisation; nor should any society or secretary be- 
grudge his help. A certain magnanimity—indeed, but that the term has of late 
obtained a special significance not wholly welcome to everyone, one might say a Socialistic principle—should 
and must prevail, and if, as in certain cases, one might name one or two societies in a Union which derive 
but little advantage, and are, it would seem, always benefiting the smaller societies, that is as it should be, and 
in the long run the society dispensing benefits in a paternal spirit does not lose. Such a principle we shall do 
all in our power to instil and encourage. 

Not necessarily as confederates, but as individuals, we shall be glad if members of federated socicties will 
let us hear from them, expressing their wishes and needs. With all communications, whether published or not, 
we shall keep the identity of the writer an absolute secret. So no one need be afraid of speaking frankly. 


THE EDITOR. 


— کے سے 


SOME NOTES FROM ANOTHER LECTURER. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


We insert the following communication in the hope that it may be taken to heart by some of those societies that are un- 
fortunately rather slack in their attentions to the long-suffering honorary lecturer. It is written by one who is a well-known 
and hard-working lecturer for one of the Unions. More than this it would be obviously unfair to state, and it should be 
remembered that the whole of the communication is based upon facts. —ED. 


HE thanks of all those who so ably assist the various 

Unions and Federations by devoting their time and 

ability to delivering lectures which are really the main- 
stay of all these co-operative bodies, must have gone forth in 
one vast pzan of praise to the gentleman who was bold 
enough to write that timely note upon “ Who shall meet the 
Union lecturer?” How well do I know that “deputation of 
one!” and that “cold ham”! Oh, that terrible “cold ham”! 
I often wonder how it is that photographic societies, or rather 
the members of these societies, act so differently from 
normal beings. Sometimes I really think that I must be 
undergoing penance for my sins, when, after delivering a 
lecture that has been preceded by a long railway journey, 
I am invited to partake of cold ham and coffee, and to par- 
take of it surrounded by an admiring crowd of photo- 
graphers, who sit and watch me eat, while they wile away 
the time by bombarding me with questions. Now I am not 
in the habit of drinking coffee for supper. I prefer a glass 
of beer or a little whiskey, and surely I deserve this indul- 
gence before facing a two hours’ railway journey that 
permits me to arrive home about 12.30 a.m. But no, my 
friends will see me to the station, and I have not the heart 
to hurt their feelings by suggesting that the supper was not 
al) that could be desired, for they are really very decent 


fellows, with the best of intentions, though unfortunately 
these do not happen to agree with my constitution. 

It is a remarkable fact that a good audience always means 
that I am well treated by the society which I visit. Given a 
small audience, I can almost guarantee that the utmost I 
shall receive for my lecture will be a vote of thanks—that is 
to say that neither expenses nor refreshment will be offered 
to me at the close of the meeting, and that I shall be allowed 
to gather together my apparatus and depart alone to the 
station. There must be a moral in this fact which I have 
proved to be correct over and over again. Possibly it is 
evidence of a slackness in the officials, which reacts upon 
the well-being of the society. 

Another fact which has come to be proverbial among my 
fellow lecturers is that it appears to be impossible for the 
society to provide the necessary arrangements for the lecturer 
without some essential piece of apparatus being forgotten, or 
else not in working order. Even though these may be of 
the most simple description, and a clear, detailed list has 
been sent some days previously to the secretary, yet some- 
thing will be sure to occur at the last moment to give 
annoyance to the lecturer. Now I consider that it is the 
duty of the inviting society to take every precaution to 
ensure that the lantern, screen, reading-lamp, etc., are all 
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in good order before the lecturer arrives, and also to make 
it a strong point that the lecture starts punctually at the 
appointed hour. I could quote scores of instances when I 
had just cause to complain, but it would serve no good pur- 
pose. It is sufficient if I am successful in my endeavour to 
make the societies as careful and particular in their arrange- 
ments as they expect the lecturer to be in dealing with his 
subject. It is obviously unfair to the lecturer to treat him 
otherwise than with the utmost courtesy. 

Remember that if you invite a lecturer to visit your society 
it is your duty as hosts to give him as much attention as lies 
within your power. And if your members do not wish to 
hear his lecture, then why invite the lecturer? 


February 4, 1908. 


One last word before I conclude my little grumble. There 
is a kind of freemasonry existing, by means of which the 
reputation of every society is well known to all lecturers. 
It therefore “pays” the societies to be on their best 
behaviour, because it naturally follows that the best men go 
where they receive the best treatment. The supply of 
lecturers is also limited, so that it is necessary for the names 
of the same men to appear upon the syllabus for many 
seasons, hence one arrives at the conclusion that in a year 
or two those societies with a bad reputation will not be able 
to obtain lecturers, and so gradually drop out of existence. 
It is a case of the survival of the fittest, but it means a bad 
time for the poor lecturer. Try and make it easy for him. 


AN 
о — — 
row 


THE MIDLAND FEDERATION. 


OTH in inception and by reception the Federation of Mid- 
land Societies must be voted to be “good.” There has 
been no single voice of adverse criticism to the movement 
sounded as yet, and we do not expect to hear of any so long as 
the matters are left in the hands of the reliable officials who are 
responsible for its good management. 

On every hand we are met with expressions of approval, not 
only by secretaries themselves, but by individual members of 
the federated clubs. One of these workers said to us, “ Thank 
heaven we shall now hope to get a change on our programme 
from such twaddle as the ‘ Best way to secure glossy prints,’ 
and ‘The advantages of using a small stop to save expense.” 
As we pointed out in our last issue, the programmes of local 
small clubs will now be worth following week by week by 
workers interested in the doings of our best men, for with such 
a roll of well-known experts and lecturers as are possessed by 
the M. P. F., it will admit of no such excuse, as in the past, of 
difficulty of securing items. 

Further, it will be a splendid opportunity of introducing to 
the public new blood, for many a flower is left (or has been left) 
to blush unseen, for lack of opportunity. No such lack should 
now exist, for even in our issue of January 28 Mr. Lloyd, the 
hon. sec., expresses his desire of doubling both the list of 
lectures and the names of lecturers. 

This same writer tells us that there are still some societies 
who have not yet thrown in their lot with the new Midland 
organisation. Well, all we can say is that the loss will be theirs, 
and we would deal drastically with such by inducing our 
lecturers to refuse any engagement to lecture or demonstrate to 
those clubs without the ranks, except upon receipt of a special 
fee in addition to expenses, etc. ; otherwise they will be receiv- 
ing free that for which affiliated societies have to pay. 

We sincerely support Mr. Lloyd's hope that ere long every 
club will have its name enrolled upon the list of our young and 
lusty amalgamation. On our part, the pages of THE AMATEUR 


From Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


PHOTOGRAPHER will always be at the disposal of secretaries in 
the Federation who wish to keep abreast of the times, by giving 


One of the flashlight pierrot pictures produced 
by Messrs. J. C. Taylor and C. J. Thompson at 
the Aston meeting. 


publicity to their doings in the channel of interest where their 


immediate comrades will be able to have their results 


chronicled. 


FEDERATION NOTES. 


W E are glad to hear that Derby has been selected as the 
rendezvous of the next M. P. F. Committee. Past 
personal experience has taught us that they do things well at 
this busy centre, and every delegate should endeavour to turn 
up on March 28. We have pleasant memories of an exhibition 
there we had occasion to report upon some few years ago, and 
we do not doubt but that their old enthusiasm is as much alive 
as ever, so when the “roll” is called let ''present" be the 


response. wee 


* Wild Bird Life with a Camera " was the subject of a lecture 
at the Birmingham Society on Wednesday last. The lecture 
was by Mr. W. Farren, Cambridge (Midland Federation lecturer), 
and we hope to say more upon this in the issue next devoted 
to M. F. news. 


i 


Longton and District Photographic Society held their exhibi- 
tion on February 19, and having been in intimate touch with 
their past shows, we are anticipating another success this time. 
With that inherent earnestness so characteristic of our Stafford- 
shire neighbours, they will no doubt throw themselves bodily 
into the work. We hope to pay them a personal visit on the 
occasion mentioned, and shall record their doings in a subse- 
quent number of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. There are 
open and members’ classes, also one for Federation members 
only; and for prizes the judge, Mr. C. F. Inston, will have 
placed at his disposal a number of vases, etc., of local pottery. 


Entries close February 8, and the hon. sec. is Mr. T. Mottershed, 
32, Stafford Street, Longton, Staffordshire. 


rS, E ۹ REY 


Mr. Jos. C. Taylor and Chris. J. Thompson were responsible 
for a very excellent flashlight demonstration at Aston recently. 
To many Mr. Chris. Thompson will be known as one of Birming- 
ham's foremost modellers and designers, and in his capable 
hands that excellent model, Mr. Hurlston, was most tractable. 
The subject was that of a pierrot contemplating his punchinello, 
and it must be admitted that the model faced the ordeal of being 
fired at with remarkable patience. Mr. Jos. C. Taylor had 
charge of the flashlight apparatus, and the resulting negative 
was in every way excellent. The attendance, as is usual at 
Aston, was excellent. 


وگه 
a aad‏ 
іч‏ 


The programme of the Bourneville and District Photographic 
Society 1s to hand, and the members of the club cannot com- 
plain as to the lack of completeness or quality of the good things 
enumerated. We have rarely seen a more practical photographic 
programme. We note in this society an item which could be 
copied with advantage by other clubs, that is, “ Upon production 
of card of membership the holder may obtain free use of a dark- 
room at a local chemist’s establishment; while for an additional 
—but absurdly nominal—fee of threepence per hour the use ot 
a splendidly equipped enlarging apparatus may also be secured.” 
This is certainly sufficiently novel to be noticed and copied with 
advantage in other directions. 


Digitized by Google 
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YORKSHIRE UNION NOTES. (FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Annual Meeting of the Yorkshire Union.—A meeting of 
the delegates to the Yorkshire Union has decided that the annual 
meeting shall be held at Keighley on Saturday, April 18. As 
previously explained in these notes, the question of location of 
the annual meeting is subject to the invitation of a society, and 
this year the invitation came from the Keighley Photographic 
Society. The facilities at the command of the Keighley Society 
are such that they afford every provision possibie to meet the re- 
quirements of the Union’s gathering, and the members may rest 
assured that the welcome accorded to the visitors will be most 
hearty. Announcements of detailed arrangements and the 
railway facilities will be made in due course. 

-— ——— ar 

The Union’s Annual Excursion.—The annual excursion of the 
Union is usually selected from the list of popular resorts in 
Yorkshire, and consequently not always the home of one of the 
federated societies. This year both features are present in the 
place selected, and it is with pleasure I announce that Otley 
has been decided upon, and the date fixed for Saturday, June 2o. 
The social element enters largely into this annual fixture of the 
Union, and here Otley will, 1 think, lend itself for the carrying 
out of this most desirable feature. It has, in the summer 
months, a convenient service of trains from Leeds and Bradford 
at cheap fares, and the well-known Otley Recreation Hall offers 
exceptional facilities for refreshing the inner man, and under all 
possible conditions of weather, with some degree of comfort and 
even elegance. The photographic side is fairly well provided 
for, as there are a variety of subjects for the half-dozen or dozen 
plates one usually carries on such outings. The Otley delegates 
have also promised to do all in their power to make the visit a 
successful one. iit 


Some Attractions of Otley and District.—In addition to the 
attractions offered by the ancient market town of Otley, arrange- 
ments can be made for a two hours’ drive through some of the 
loveliest scenery in Wharíedale. The route is from Otley to 
Pool Bridge, Leathley, Lindley, returning to Otley through 
Farnley Park. The ancient church of Leathley, the village 
stocks, and the old corn mill at Leathley are only some of the 
points of interest on the journey. 
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Ozobrome at the Leeds Camera Club.—Ozobrome 1s advertised 
as “The Delightful Evening Carbon Process," and so it proved 
to be in the capable hands of Mr. W. H. Womersley, when he 
recently gave his demonstration on the subject at the Leeds 
Camera Club. Mr. Womersley had asked the president, Mr. 
F. E. Clarke, to bring down one or two whole-plate bromide 
prints, and fortified with these examples the demonstration 
proceeded. Ап architectural study, with some pictorial merit, 
as regards composition, was selected, and which was described 
by Mr. Womersley as a satisfactory bromide, that would, with 
ordinary care, give a good Ozobrome. To detail all the working 
instructions that Mr. Womersley gave would rob me of consider- 
able space and serve no useful purpose here, because Ozobrome, 
Limited, issue a handbook which gives these details in a very 
concise manner. Many useful tips were, however, given by Mr. 
Womersley as a result of his personal experience, and perhaps 
a few of these would be of interest and help. 
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Mr. Womersley's Notes for Beginners.—With the Ozobrome 
process it is very essential that the bromide prints be absolute!y 
free from hypo. The best Ozobromes are obtained from bromide 
prints that have been fairly correctly exposed and developed to 
infinity, that is, as far as they will go. Most bromide workers, 
said Mr. Womersley, have noticed that a flash-up developed 
bromide, if sulphide toned, gives a weak yellow print, and a 
well-developed bromide a rich brown. So with Ozobrome, a 
clean, well-developed bromide gives a good result every time, 
whilst on the other hand a flash-up developed bromide gives a 
flat Ozobrome. It may, however, be very much improved on re- 
developing the bleached bromide print, by reason of the slight 
intensification. The transfer papers, including the toned etching 
paper, do so! require soaking for more than half a minute, as 
they are soaked with a special solution, which is rubbed into 
the paper. The sizing solution may also be obtained in shilling 
bottles, and therefore pictorialists may coat any class of transfer 
paper they may desire to use for a certain effect. The coating 
is very simple, only requiring to be well rubbed into the paper 
with a small sponge, and thick and rough papers should be 
treated twice over. To sum up Mr. Womersley’s observations, 
he maintains that working to instructions it is impossible to go 
wrong, provided you have a clean bromide print, well developed, 
and free from hypo. By comparison with the president’s 


bromide print, Ozobrome certainly scored, both in quality and 
colour. س‎ 


Annual Meeting at Dewsbury.-—Ihe Dewsbury Photographic 
Society recently held their annual meeting, and the secretary 
reports another successful year. The officers and council elected 
for the New Year are :—President, Albert Lyles ; vice-presidents, 
F. Dwyer, H. Hirst, Н. Day; hon. secretary, J. Garside; com- 
mittee, Messrs. A. W. Blackburn, C. H. Brown, A. T. Dawson, 
W. E. Gundill, J. E. Holland, W. Lumb, Allen Scales, <A. 
Stansfield ; hon. lanternist, W. E. Сипа. 
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New Club Rooms for Leeds Societies.—The housing problem 
is again engaging the attention of the two premier Leeds 
societies. The ditticulty of obtaining and maintaining suitable 
club rooms appears to be much greater in large cities than in the 
smaller centres of photographic activity—of course, I mean at a 
living rent. At last there is hope of some finality being reached 
and the ideals of the Leeds societies becoming realities. The 
Leeds Institute of Science, Art, and Literature, who have a large 
and imposing building in Cookridge Street, tormerly known as 
the Mechanics! Institute, ot which the Albert Hall, library, 
reading-room, and an excellent suite of smaller rooms form but 
a part, have come to a working arrangement with the Education 
Committee of the City Council, to take over the educational 
responsibilities of the secondary and technical schools, financial 
and administrative, leaving the founders and subscribers of the 
institute a number of rooms to carry on the literary side of the 
institute. The general idea of the latter is to gather together a 
coterie of societies, whose objects may be varied, yet based on 
educationallines, and on the whole become an institute of intel- 
lectual activity. Negotiations have taken place with the Leeds 
Photographic Society which, I am pleased to announce, have 
ended in a successtul and satisfactory agreement. The society 
will have a good room for the purpose of their meetings, and by 
arrangement a larger lecture hall can be had when required for 
the more important lectures. Ап enlarging room and a well- 
fitted-up dark-room, with electric light, etc., laid on, are provided 
for the use of the members. ‘Their meetings, being held on 
Tuesday evenings, will not clash with the Leeds Camera Club, 
who hold theirs on a Wednesday, and who are likewise consider- 
ing the suggestion to join in the scheme. The advantages are so 
obvious, tne Camera Club should lose no time in completing the 
arrangement. 
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Mr. Green's Scottish Tour in Clubland.—A lecture tour is not 
one of the least enjoyable forms of taking a holiday, and whilst 
it breaks up the monotony of the winter months, it also provides 
the possibility of increasing one's circle of photographic friends, 
and so broadening the band of good comradeship. One of our 
most popular Union lecturers, Mr. Thos. E. Green, who, by the 
way, has recently been honoured by election to the Fellowship 
of the Royal Geographical Society, has during the past week 
been lecturing to the Glasgow and West of Scotland A.P.A., 
likewise at Stirling and Coatbridge. Our own Editor, Mr. 
Horsley Hinton, who has in the past acquitted himse!f with 
credit before many Yorkshire audiences, made it pretty 
generally understood that it would be impossible for him to 
undertake any lecturing engagements for the 1907-8 session, but 
I understand that next winter we shall probably have him taking 


the boards again. — ANS 


New Secretary at Hudderstield.—Club enthusiasm has not been 
very strong at Huddersfield for some little time, but I am glad 
to note evidences of a revival of the activity that distinguished 
this society for many years. A new secretary has been elected, 
who is said to be stirring matters up, aud he is also receiving 
active assistance from the newly-appointed treasurer, Mr. ] 
Pogson. The gentleman referred to is Mr. A. C. Ellis, and his 
address is " Braeside," Fartown, Huddersfield. 
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Rodley Annual Exhibition.—The Rodley aud Farsley con- 
versazione and exhibition of members’ work is being held as 
we go to press, and there is every indication of another success- 
ful show. A report of the proceedings and a brief criticism will 
appear next week. 
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Bradford Photographic Society — Annual Meeting.— The aggres- 
sive spirit of the Northerner was present at the annual meeting 
of Bradford Photographic Society on Monday, the 2oth ult. 
One or two of the members had apparently come down with the 
intention of letting off steam, but with so excellent an engineer 
as the retiring president, Mr. G. Thistlethwaite, controlling the 
safety valve, nothing dangerous occurred, and-a»splendid meet- 
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ing, full of vitality, was the result. Criticisms on the manage- 
ment of the society were largely of a constructive character, and 
many useful suggestions were made, whilst some were adopted. 
lhe summary ot the year's work, according to the secretary's 
report, was distinctly successful and progressive, and the 
treasurer, Mr. E. Hill, reported a balance in hand, not large, 
but on the right side. The balance was, however, augmented by 
a sum of about ten pounds, profit made on the exhibition held 
in Bradford Art Galiery some months ago, and so the treasurer 
was happy. The portfolio secretary, Mr. J. F. Seaman, 
announced it would be necessary to divide the members into two 
portfolios during the coming year, and that the work technically 
showed signs of improvement, but pictorially not quite as much 
a success. The club's membership has remained stationary, and 
an interesting discussion on the subject resulted in one meeting 
night a month being earmarked for the especial purpose of 
hetping beginners. On this night discussion will be invited on 
matters, more or less impromptu, and criticism of prints, etc., 
given in a conversational, go-as-you-please manner, tne proposer 
of a new member to be responsible for his entrance to the 
society. i 


The President’s Election at Bradford P.S.—Not quite the best 
procedure is adopted in regard to the election of president. In 
many societies, if there are more than one nomination for the 
top chair, the merits or superior merits are thrashed out in 
committee, and the recommendation of the council to the 
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members is that Mr. So-and-so is their unanimous selection. 
This may not be considered democratic, but certainly has the 
advantage of being more graceful to the incoming president. At 
Bradford two names went to the vote of the members, and in the 
end Mr. A. Bracewell was elected president for the ensuing 
year. 
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The Bradford Secretary.—Mr. Womersley having finally 
decided to relinquish the secretarial position, no other course 
was open to the society but to elect a successor. Mr. W. EÈ. 
Townend—who has assisted the late secretary on many occa- 
sions—is well fitted. for the position, and consequently his 
election as honorary secretary was unanimous. His address, by 
the way, is 14, Manchester Road, Bradford, and he will be glad 
to hear from any Bradford amateur, unattached to a society, who 
would like to know of some of the advantages of membership. 
debct e 


Postcard Competition at Leeds Camera Club.—A competition 
was arranged in the Leeds Camera Club for the best set of three 
postcards (any process or subject), and on the 22nd of January 
Mr. Godfrey Bingley, one of the Union's jury of selection, 
awarded the prizes, consisting of two silver medals. Mr. 
Robt. E. Lupton secured first place with a set of three subjects 
depicting “ Evening," a charming trio, of very excellent composi- 
ton and treatment. The second award went to Mr. S. A. 
Wilkinson for three studies not quite so ambitious as the above, 
but very tastefully executed. 
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THE NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM FEDERATION. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT." 


More Federation Successes. 


I pleasure in recording the fact that in the fourth print 
competition of ** The Athliation of Photographic Societies " Mr. 
Edgar G. Lee, of the Newcastle-on-Tyne and Northern Counties 
Photographic Association, has had his picture entitled “ The Coming 
of the Mauretania," selected for circulation, and with him 15 asso- 
ciated Mr. J. J. Rutherford, of the Hartlepools Photographic and 
Sketching Society, who has been equally successful with his two 
prints entitled Winter Sunshine” and “ Evening Calm." 


The Affiliation and the Federation. 


This appears to be an opportune time to draw public attention to 
the fact that there is nothing antagonistic between The Affiliation of 
Photographic Societies and our Federation. Both of those organi- 
sations furnish benefits to their members which are quite distinctive 
in character, and do not clash. ‘The Federation could not hope to 
provide the many benefits that are bestowed by the Affiliation, with 
its organisation which extends over the whole of the United. King- 
dom, but the very vastness of this organisation prevents it possessing 
an element of personality that is of so much importance at the 
present day; and it is on this one point of * personality that the 
Federation justifies and maintains its position. 

For instance, the Affiliation provide an excellent series of lectures 
by the best workers, and when these lectures are delivered by their 
authors, they are worthy of and attract considerable attention: but 
it is obvious that in this remote part of the country these lectures 
have to be read, possibly by some one who is entirely unacquainted 
with the subject, and this undoubtedly detracts from the ettect. It 
must be admitted that when a lecture is delivered by the author, not 
onlv is it more interesting, because it is delivered m an intelligible 
manner, but the fact that the audience is brought into contact with 
the lecturer is in itself beneficial to those who are fighting their 
wav to the top. 

The Affiliation also offer the services of a board of judges, but the 
distance from London naturally debars their usefulness in this part 
of the country. 

But there are manv advantages offered to their members by the 
Affiliation that are well worth the nominal subscription of one 
guinea per annum, and I recommend our secretaries to communicate 
with the secretary, Mr. McIntosh, 66, Russell Square, london, for 
fuil particulars. 


I should like all our members to seriously consider the advisability 
of joining in with the afhliated societies in their good work of en- 
couraging photographic progress. For the moral force of your 
svmpathy contributes in no smail degree towards the attainment of 
their ideals. 


Blyth and District Camera Club. 


This society, which, by the wav, was founded in 1908, is doing 
much good work in a quiet way, and is well worthy of support from 
those photographers who reside in the district. When 1 recently 
visited Blyth, I found that they had the use of a comfortable room, 
and there was that feeling of good comradeship among the enthu- 
silastic members which leads to success. Under the guidance of the 
president, Mr. A. D. Millar, who is so ably assisted by the honorary 
secretary, Mr. W. French, we should hear more of this club in the 
future. 

Brevities. 


The Ashington and District Camera Club has recently joined 
the Federation. 


The secretary's letter, recently sent round to the societies by Mr. 
James Whittle, F.C.S., the Federation honorary secretary, is evi- 
dence of a strong progressive spirit in our executive, and should 
do much towards binding the federated societies together. 


I suggest that a similar letter be sent to the societies once in every 
two months. 


The Federation Council have decided to hold the annual outing 
on Whit-Monday, and have appointed a committee to select the 
place and decide upon the form this outing should take. 


In view of the pictorial exhibition that will then be open in New- 
castle, it would probably be desirable to give Newcastle a turn this 
year. 


The Federation requires the services of someone who will 
undertake to lecture upon “Lantern Slide Making." 


Now, please, send in your names to Mr. Whittle, 30, Bridge 
Street, Morpeth. 


I learn that one of our oldest societies is about to close its career. 
The cause 15 attributed to lack ot interest among the members. 


It is satisfactory to note that the finances are in a sound condition. 
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Nelson Photographic Exhibition.—This exhibition is one of the 
strong features of photographic life in the North-East Lancashire 
district. The one now being held will considerably advance the 
reputation of the Nelson Photographic Society, and Mr. Beetham 
and his fellow-workers are to be congratulated on their labours. We 
notice many well-known pictures amongst the exhibits, which should 
have a good effect upon the local workers, A strong loan collection 
of Autochrome transparencies are on view. We go to press just a 
little too early to give more than this passing notice, but will 
have a more exhaustive report of our visit in our next week’s issue. 


Lancaster Photographic Society will hold its annual supper at the 
Castle Restaurant, Church Street, on February 19, at 7.45 p.m. 
The hon. secretary, Mr. John Holt, writes, saying: “It is hoped 
that members will endeavour to attend, as the usual concert will 
be held afterwards, at which several members have kindly 
promised their assistance, and an enjoyable evening is ensured. 
An excellent menu will be provided. Tickets, price 2s. 6d. each, 
should be obtained, not later than 17th inst., from Messrs. R. T. 
simpson, Bate and Gorst, Lund and Co., or Mr. Holt, whose 
address is s, Dalton Square, Lancaster. 
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NOTES AND 


HE names of the winners in the first of the 
new scries of Winter Competitions which 
closed on February 3, will be found on 
p. 123, together with a few comments on the 
work sent in. The list of competitors, in 
each class, and the number of marks 

awarded to their prints, will be found on advt. page xxiv. 
Entry form for the second competition, which closes 
February 17, was published last week, the result 
being announced February 25. 
GS ф تچ‎ 

Information has reached us of the impending retire- 
ment from business of Mr. George Davison, who has for 
many years filled the post of managing director of 
Kodak, Limited, and has so successfully conducted the 
affairs of that vast business. The strain which such 
responsibility must have involved cannot be easily over- 
estimated, but fortunatelv Mr. Davison enjovs good 
health and is still in the prime of life. His genial manner, 
coupled with strength of character and distinct ability, 
have long made him popular with a large circle whom 
we now join in wishing him very many vears in which 
to enjoy the fruits of his labours. We understand Mr. 
W. S. Gifford is the successor to the post. Не is 
already well known in the various departments, and to 
the members of the firm, for his business capabilities, 
tact and courtesy. 
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Progress cf the Royal Photographic Society, as 
shown by the report to be read at the annual meeting 
called for this evening, appears satisfactory, both from 
the point of view of membership and finance. The true 
membership at the end of 1906, to use the expression 
in last year’s report, was 1,003, while at the end of 
1907 it had increased to 1,040; so income from mem- 
bers’ subscriptions shows a satisfactory increase. It is 
in the exhibition accounts, however, that the finances 
show the most notable progress, the profits having been 
£.289 in 1¢07, as against £107 in 1906. Perhaps the 
most inconstant and variable factor in connection with 
the Society is the Journal. We read in the last report 
that ''all matters not related to the working of the 
Society have been excluded." At intervals during the 
past few years, there have becn abstracts of papers pub- 


COMMENTS. 


lished in other periodicals, indices to current literature, 
and various notes, but each innovation has had but a 
short lease of life. Doubtless the editor of the Journal 
has excellent reasons for this inconstant policy, but to 
the outsider it is enigmatical that the Journal should be 
'" everything by turns, and nothing long.” 
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Those who use those magnesium flashlights in which 
the finely divided metal is mixed with an oxidising salt, 
as chlorate of potash, should take to heart the accounts 
of the terrible injuries to two persons which recently 
resulted from the explosion of such a mixture in Paris. 
It appears that the magnesium dust and the chlorate 
had been mixed together in bulk and enclosed in a tin 
can, but the only safe course is to carry the two 
powders separately, and only to mix one charge as re- 
quired, perhaps sixty grains or so of each, this mixing 
being on a sheet of paper and bv means of a strip of 
card used as a spatula. Naturallv the face is not to be 
held over the sheet. When the mixing is complete two 
opposite edges of the sheet of paper are taken bv the 
hands and at arms’ length. The paper now folds so 
as to form a gutter, and the mixed explosive can be 
allowed to gentlv slide down the gutter to the pre- 
arranged position—let us say on a brick or on a metal 
plate. Ignition may now be by means of a taper on 
the end of a stick. That form of flashlight in which 
pure or unmixed magnesium is blown through a flame, 
does not involve any special danger. 
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His Majesty has fitly recognised the excellent work 
done bv the Society of Arts by granting permission for 
the use of the prefix ** Roval," so that the Society will 
henceforth be known as the ** Royal Society of Arts.” 
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It is interesting to note that the new Patent Act, 
which aims at ensuring that articles protected by Enz- 
lish patent law shall be manufactured in this country, 
is bearing fruit, as the Héchst Colour Works, formerly 
Meister Lucius and Bruning, a firm well known as 
manufacturers of photographic products, has secured 
land for the erection of works at Ellesmere Port, near 
Chester. By the beginning of next усаг we may pcer- 


No. 5 of FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT, entitled “UNION NOTES,” will be found at the end of this weck's 
issue, facing p. 144. 
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haps expect that practically all the foreign products 
covered by British patents will be manufactured in this 
country. As our readers are aware, there are two 
views as to the desirability of legislation which tends to 
force industrial enterprise into given channels, those 
who object to this course contending that industries 
tend automatically to settle in localities or countries 
specially suited to them. 
® &$& © 

Although chemists are constantly hinting to us that 
all the chemical elements may possibly be interconver- 
tible, the number of elementary substances tabulated in 
the lists grows steadily, eighty elements being included 
in the table of International Atomic Weights for 1908. 
Of these fully half are extremely rare elements which at 
first sight may be assumed to have no bearing on every- 
day work, whether photographic or otherwise, but 
modern investigations have shown that special qualities 
or functions often depend on the presence of minute 
traces of foreign elements; thus, for example, the phos- 
phorescence of sulphide of calcium depends on minute 
traces of impurities in the lime used, and it would not 
be an altogether surprising discovery to find that 
minute traces of outside elements or impurities have 
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New Members 
Wanted. 

\ How often Presi- 

dent, Secretary, Or 


Sy Treasurer, separ- 
DUAL ately or jointly, 
announce the fact 
that your society 

is badly in want of 

new members, 15 
common knowledge 

to most of those 
belonging to any 
photographic S0- 


ciety; but really, 
I often wonder ii 
they mean half 
they say, especially, if by chance it happens, when some stranger, 
or strangers, creep into the meeting.room, timidly seat them- 
selves just inside the door, on the last seat, or chair, and arc 
allowed by the society officials to remain in that solitary, isolated 
position during the rest of the evening. | 
Just try and imagine what these visitors must think ; perhaps, 
having come in response to the photographic newspaper 
announcement that Mr. So-and-so is to lecture, say, on the 
wonderful and mysterious properties of real colour pictures, and 
how to make them, and any visitors will be heartily welcomed. 
This is not an imaginary matter at all; three times within the 
last few weeks I have passed through the same experience at 
societies in large centres, and which consider themselves no 
small beer in the photographic world. Mark you, it 1s wrong— 
all wrong. | 
Look after the strangers within your walls; they may become 
useful members. 
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TWITTERINGS. 


BY “THE BLACKBIRD,” 
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much to do with the sensitiveness of silver salts. It 
has, we believe, been almost demonstrated that certain 
vital functions depend on the presence of a trace of 
arsenic; still, as a matter of fact, many foodstuffs con- 
tain traces of this element of ill-repute. 
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Оп р. 605 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for 
December 24 last, we publish three photographs show- 
ing the trail-like effect which is noticeable when a 
camera is moved in the hand while images of distant 
lights impinge on the plate, these examples being 
supplementary to an example which was published on 
р. 507 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for Novem- 
ber 26 last, where we give a sufficient explanation of 
the matter. Herr Baltin is now good enough to write 
to us from the optical establishment of Herr Goerz at 
Friedenau, near Berlin, calling attention to several 
places in German publications where similar photo- 
graphs have been reproduced, and where it is pointed 
out how easy it is to produce such effects after dark by 
uncovering the lens, directing the camera towards dis- 
tant lights, and moving it. Some early photographs of 
this kind were, we find, mistaken for photographs of 
globe or ball lightning. 


Union Notes. 


It was really like a bombshell, when one opened the latter 


pages of THE A. P. of January 14, to find, under the above 
heading, such a wonderful collection of information respecting 
the doings of various unions and federations of photographic 
societies. 

It has been a somewhat slow and uphill fight, bringing into 
existence first one and then another of these joint bodies, and 
carrying them on successfully up to the present time; but, as 
novelty wore itself out, yet the more or less prosaic routine work 
failed to destroy interest in these Unions and Federations. 
That they are running a strong, vigorous career, is apparent to 
anyone; that they may, and probably will, have a powerful 
influence on the current of photographic life in this country is 
also undeniable. They have come, and will continue to increase, 
both in number, strength, and usefulness, which is equally а 


matter of congratulation, as that the Editor of this journal has 
found himself able to devote a substantial amount of space for 
recording the news and doings of these most important actors 
of photographic life in this country. 


One Federation for All Britain. ! 


Before long the whole of England will be covered by different 
bands of societies, joined together for mutual help; then will 
arise (perhaps before) the question, Why should these different 
Unions continue a separate existence? why not join, and form 
one big combination? Just fancy the power of such a body, 
representing not a district, nor a section, but all the British 
Isles; there would be only one thing further to make it com- 
plete, namely to persuade the societies affiliated to the Royal 
Photographic Society to throw in their lot also; then, indeed, 
it might be some use going to railway companies, for instance, 
and asking for reduced rates, and so forth, for even to such soul- 
less monopolies there is power in numbers, and appeals may 
then become commands not lightly to be evaded. 
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The Isle of Wight Photographic Society opened a most 
successful exhibition at Newport on February 5, the members 
class being particularly strong. The awards were made by 
Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, the silver plaque in members class 
going to Rev. T. A. Cooper, M.A., and a like award in the 
open class being secured by Mr. Hensler. The ful list. of 
awards, however, was not published at the time of our going 


to press, but a report of the show will be given in these pages 
next week, and at the same time or in the week later we shall 
reproduce some of the more notable pictures. Mr. Howard 
Burgess, the hon. sec., Mr. Bright, and the other gentlemen 
who so loyally rendered assistance, are to be heartily con- 
gratulated upon having held a really admirable exhibition, 
the work included being of exceptionally high average of merit. 
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THE FIRST BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION. 


HE die is cast—judgment has gone forth, and I, personally, assisted by Mr. A. Н. ВгАКЕ, am responsible. 
The Prizes of £t in each Class have been respectively awarded to:—Mr. D. W. JONES, in Class A, for an 
uncommonly good Self-Portrait; and to Miss A. BALL, in Class B, for “A Patient Invalid,” in which 


а lady is reproduced binding up the injured foot of a dog, the subject being rendered in pleasing rich brown tones. 


Class A, it will be remembered, is for those who have not 
prev.ously won an award, whilst Class B is for those who 
have previously won a third prize; thus both classes may be 


regarded as being for Beginners, 
but in different degrees. 

These successful prints will be 
reproduced next week, so that those 


who enter for the other Competi- || 


tions —and there are five more —will 
be able to judge approximately the 
standard of excellence which ob. 
tains; but, and I particu'arly ask 
your attention to this, there are 


CASH 
CONSOLATION PRIZES 


for those who, in the earlier laps of 
the three months' race, may feel they 
are hopelessly out of it. These 
prizes are for thc se who show during 
the three months’ test that they are 
really trying after self-improvement, 
and I am willing and glad to give 
advice if applied to. 

Marks have been awarded to all 
in the huge pile of prints which 
reached us by noon on February 
3rd, the prescribed time, but we are 
very sorry to say a large number of 
prints came to hand after that time, 
and these I have been compelled to 
exclude; moreover, my staff have 
been at the trouble of returning 
them. 

DON’T LET IT HAPPEN AGAIN. 

PLEASE DON’T BE LATE. 


Now of course I ought to have known. 
Competitions which we instituted just a year ago, were a 


N 


NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HIRSCHFELD will continue his 
useful articles on 


RETOUCHING. 


The first two lessons of the series, 
especially adapted to the needs of 
Beginners, appeared on January 7th 
and 14th. lf you are attempting to 
make Portraits you ought not to miss 
any one of Mr. Hirschfeld’s articles. 
Follow their simple instructions, carry 
them out, and it will make just all the 
difference in your portrait work. There 
are three more articles to come. 


D d 


SEE, on page 137, Mr. THORNE BAKER'S 
article on ''Toning Bromides and Gas- 
lights''; it is the last of a most useful and 
practical series. 

wW 


ENTRY FORM for second Beginners’ 
Competition was published last week, Feb- 
ruary 4th. If you have missed it, write to 


us. The Competition closes February 17th. | 


The Winter 


huge success, and if they brought in a hundredweight or 


skilled—none too young. 
here to help you. 


so of prints, then one ought to have foreseen that after a 
year, with the increased circulation and therefore increased 
constituency of THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, the entry 


might very- well run to tons. 
Well, in spite of difficulties, every 
print has been handled sepa- 
rately and carefully considered. The 
competition closed February 3 ; the 
result is here published on February 
її; and the winning prints will be 
reproduced on February 18. I 
shall keep this up throughout the 
series of six competitions. I propose 
to carefully preserve THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER’S reputation for 
promptitude and punctuality. The 
list of entrantsto whom marks of from 
4 upwards are awarded is given this 
week on advt. page xxiv, The entry 
form for the Second Competition 
appeared in the issue of Feb. 4 
(advt. page xx); the results will 
be published on Feb. 25, and 
the winning prints reproduced at 
the earliest possible moment, con- 
sistent with the making of good 
blocks and the exigencies of good 
printing. 

In confining these competitions 
to Beginners, begirners of two classes 
as already explained, I am most 
keenly anxious that everyone 
who possesses a camera should 
enter. The merest tyro will receive 
a hearty welcome and any advice he 
may seek. None are too un- 
I and a capable staff are 


A. H. H. 


CONCERNING ROLL FILMS FOR BEGINNERS. 


NYONE practically conversant with photo- 
graphic materials for the past ten years will 
readily admit that, great though the progress 
has been in the manufacture of plates and 

papers, it has been still greater in that of roll films. Not 
that they are yet perfect, but when one remembers the 
old curling film, with its messy glycerine treatment, 
which never really cured its curling propensities, and 
its sticky appearance when finished, and compares it 
with its non-curling brother that is so much in evidence 
to-day, the contrast is indeed marked. 

And yet one meets a number, by no means small, of 
beginners who fight shy of films, especially their develop- 
ment, and who carry this shyness to such an extent that 


By E. C. CRIPPS. 


they even get the dealer to load their camera with them, 
and remove them when exposed. 
about films all beginners should realise, and that is that 
their speed is not so high as the fastest brands of plates. 
As one who yearly develops hundreds of film exposures, 
I have very rarely found any taken with an ordinary 
“© snap-shot "' exposure over-exposed. 
a great number every vear are found to be under- 
exposed, and only those photographs taken in other 
lands, where the actinic power of the light is more 


There is one thing 


On the contrary, 


intense than in this country, are in danger of receiving 


too much light with a medium stop. 
Possiblv the main reason for this tendency to under- 
exposure is found in the fact that bv far the greater 


No. 5 of FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT, entitled * UNION NOTES," will be found at the end of this week's 


issue, facing p. 144. 
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number of film cameras in use are those with compara- 
tively small stops. 

Beginners, as a rule, do not buy very expensive instru- 
ments, and when it is remembered that most of the 
cheaper kinds have lenses the largest stop of which 1s 
F/11 or F/16, and in one well known instance F/22, 
it is not to be wondered at that somewhat °“ hard "' 
negatives are generally produced. The best method to 
adopt to get a sufficiently exposed negative under such 
conditions, especially when the light is poor, is to make 
two or even three shutter exposures on the same sub- 
ject, taking care not to move the camera. It is also 
assumed, of course, that the object is not a moving one. 
‘If this be done the exposure will still be much faster 
than is possible using the quickest '' time "' arrange- 
ment, and the resulting film will not exhibit such a 
succession of high lights and clear shadows as usual. 

Developing films seems to be a trouble to many. And 
yet in no department of photography has such provision 
been made in the shape of automatic helps to the pro- 
duction of the perfect negative. The tank system, 
which is essentially based upon a time basis, is one 
that commends itself to not a few, and its advantages 
are apparent. All operations can be performed in day- 
light, and the dark-room is practically abolished. At 
the present time two main methods of using this are in 
general use. There is the older fashioned machine in 
which the film is moved continuously in a horizontal 
position, and the other in which it remains at rest in 
the developer, in a vertical position. Both of these 
methods answer satisfactorily, as satisfactorily as any 
system will do in which the operator is not actually 
watching his work. There is one important caution 
to be given, which is inspired by the recollection of 
more than one spoilt film, and this caution applies more 
particularly to the older ‘‘ machine."' 

Be very careful to thoroughly dry the ‘‘ apron "' before 
introducing the film. If it is at all damp, the film, 
which should be enfolded by the coils of this light-pro- 
tecting strip, and which should lie face upwards, ex- 
posed freely to the action of the developer, sticks to the 
damp surface of the apron so tightly that no chemical 
action from the solution can take place, and the result 
is, when fixed, a clear piece of film, the appearance of 
which is very disconcerting to the beginner. This is 
more liable to happen when the machine has been used 
several times in the same day, and when sufficient care 
in drying has not been exercised. 

It need hardly be pointed out that in tank development 
it is important that the temperature of the developing 
solution should be carefully attended to. 
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There is no doubt that fewer ‘‘ markings ’’? make their 
appearance when films are developed as above, but there 
will be alwavs those who prefer to develop their expo- 
sures in the dark-room by the ordinary methods. To 
such, the caution is given to be careful not to handle 
the surface of the film before developing, especially in 
warm weather. | 

The warmth of the finger-tips is quite sufficient to 
remove from the celluloid all the gelatine and silver, and 
to leave bare patches. It is quite easy to remove the 
black paper from the spool, holding the film by its 
edges, and it is wise to abstain, as far as possible, from 
handling the back, remembering that any marks or 
chemical contaminations from the fingers can be readily 
transferred to the front, if once the film curls up before 
development. Some workers prefer to cut up their 
exposures separately, and develop one by one. The 
quicker, and possibly the better, method is to pass the 
whole strip through the developing solution, and when 
the image 1s faintly showing, to cut out such as show 
signs of over-exposure. It is important to pass the film 
through the liquid regularly, so that it is wetted in a 
straight line, and the dish should be deep and well filled 
to effect this properlv. Some advocate that the strip 
should be well wetted in water before placing in the 
developer, and there is no doubt that with developing 
agents that bring up the image very quickly, this is the 
correct method, unless the operator is skilled in getting 
his film quickly under the surface of his developer. Cer- 
tain it is that most of the marks seen on the finished 
negative are produced during this process. 

The strips of exposures should never exceed six, and 
with the larger sizes, such as 5 by 4 and 7 by 5, four 
will be found quite sufficient to pass through the 
developing liquid comfortably. 

If longer lengths are used, there is a danger of the 
loop trailing over the bench upon which the dishes are 
placed and picking up undesirable additions, which will 
surely cause trouble. 

Fixing can be accomplished in the same way as 
developing, but if carried out in daylight, and there is 
no reason why it should not be, the film must be kept 
moving, otherwise streaks make their appearance owing 
to the action of light upon the unreduced silver salts. 
When well washed the films can be pinned up by their 
ends to a beam or crosspiece of a door in a good current 
of air. | 

In summer-time it 15 always advisable to use an alum 
bath after fixing. Drying is hastened, the film is 
hardened, and the appearance of certain semi-opaque 
marks scen by reflected light is prevented. 


— M **————— 


THE HACKNEY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S ANNUAL CONCERT. 


HE removal of the Hackney Society's meeting-place to the 
Board Room of the Hacknev Baths enabled the society 
to substitute for the first time for the “annual smoking concert ” 
an entertainment at which ladies were made welcome. The 
gathering on Tuesday, 4th inst., fully justified the innovation, 
and the audience, of whom about one-third were ladies, was 
treated to another of those displavs of the musical, dramatic 
and histrionic talents of the members that have rendered in 
the past an invitation to the annual “smoker” of the society 
something to be wished for. The programme was a long one, 
and as we are not professedly musical critics, and there are 
exigencies of space, let it suffice to say that the several per- 
formers all earned the enthusiastic recognition of their efforts 
that they received. 
The piece de résistance of the evening was, as usual at the 
society’s entertainments, a dramatic production, and the author, 
Mr. Harold W. Lane, this vear departed from his custom of 


making the interest and humour of his piece depend upon phot»- 
graphic topics. It was a broad farce he presented. Of the 
originality of the plot it is enough to say that it was as origina! 
as such productions usually are, but perhaps it is more to the 
point to say that its clever development and its constant stream 
of local and topical allusions kept the audience in a continual 
ripple of laughter from the start to the finish. Nor must the 
credit. be restricted to the authorship. To Mr. Lane himself 
and Messrs. S. W. Morrison, J. J. Westcott, and Walter Selfe, 
who played the male parts, an equal amount of praise is due; 
all old favourites on the same stage, they made the piece go 
with a smoothness that is not often to be found in amateur 


theatricals. The one lady in the cast, Miss Maud Selfe, acted 
charmingly. We would put it more forcibly if we could find 
words. 


The arrangements were as perfect as the Hacknev Society's 
arrangements always are, and that summarises the matter. 
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HERE is an old say- 


ing that ' shoe- 
makers' children 
are always poorly 
= shod," and no doubt the same 
Р might be said regarding photo- 


graphers and their own photo- 

graphs. How often is it the case that when a photo- 
grapher's portrait is wanted for anv special purpose he 
has to go and have it taken! There 15 generally a good 
assortment of odd prints of most of their friends and 
relatives lying around their work-room, but we look in 
vain for one of their own. And yet there need be no 
difficulty in making presentable enough portraits of 
themselves if they will only take the trouble. Various 
methods are often recommended, such as a long tube 
or string, so as to be able to work the shutter from the 
necessary distance; but a long tube is not always handy, 
and some shutters are not easily worked with a string. 
Another method that is old enough, but is not so 
generally known amongst the younger workers as it 
might be, is to photograph your reflection in a mirror; 
the only thing against it is that everything is reversed 
as regards left and right, but that is only a detail which 
can be put right when printing, ''if required." The 
idea is this, if you place the camera in front of a mirror 
and focus on the image that is reflected there, then place 
the dark slide in its place, and draw the shutter, then 
arrange yourself in position beside the camera and 
expose by gently pressing the bulb without moving the 
body, this will give you a negative of all that you saw 
reflected in the mirror. As one does not always want 
to be photographed alongside of his camera, a slightly 


A STEREO OBTAINED WITH Two MIRRORS. 


THE MIRROR 
PORTRAITURE. 


BY J. PEAT MILLAR. 


will re- 


different arrangement 

quire to be made. First of all place your favourite 
background in the position vou are in the habit of 
using it, then place the camera on the spot usually 


occupied by the sitter, then place a chair or other sup- 
port where the camera usuallv goes, and on that chair 
place your mirror. 

Everything is now ready, and you start by focussing 


How IT 15 DONE. 
Two mirrors, one reflecting the camera, and one the subject. 


the frame of the mirror, moving backwards or for- 
wards, as the case may be, to bring the frame of the 
mirror to about the same size as the plate you intend 


using. 
| When you have got the mirror 
focussed to the required size, you 


then place something at one side of 
the camera—a small table with palm 
or something placed on the top of it, 
so as to bring it to about the height 
you will be when posing for and ex- 
posing on your own portrait. This 
being arranged to suit, you then turn 
the mirror a little bit on the angle so 
as to catch the reflection of the table 
with the plant on it; you then go to 
the camera again and fine focus on 
the reflection of the table. You can 
now close the shutter, insert the plate 
in the camera, then remove the table 
and take up your position in the place 
it occupied. То know when you are 
right you have only to look in the 
mirror, and if vou see the camera re- 
flected in the centre of the mirror, 
|. .* you may then be sure that the plate 
will have your reflection thrown on it 
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when you open the shutter and expose, so that you 
have now only to look into the mirror, put on your best 
smile, and expose the plate by pressing the bulb with- 
out moving, and you will be able to develop a full- 
face portrait of yourself on the plate. 

Of course, if you want to see what you are like 
during the exposure, and be able to study the pose and 
expression, you will require to use a second mirror 
placed just opposite where you intend looking during 
the exposure. Again, if you are interested in stereo- 
scopic photography in any way and would like to have 
a portrait of yourself for the stereoscope, vou have only 
to arrange the two mirrors so that they will both reflect 
whatever is before them into the lens. It is quite easily 
done, for one has only to turn the mirrors a very little 
on the bevel to get a result that will give a good 
stereoscopic effect in the camera. 

Another thing is that you can work with a much 
longer focus lens, as the distance counts from the 
camera to the mirror and back again to the sitter. 

It is also possible by this method to get a picture of 
some parts of the room that would be diflicult to get bv 
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the ordinary methods. And, again, if you care, you can 
have a view of the interior of your room showing your- 
self seated in your favourite chair. In fact, there is 
no end to the possibilities of the mirror used in con- 
junction with the camera, which can all be carried out 
without the aid of any assistance; and there is no end 
to the fun that can be had when a friend or so calls, bv 
getting them to press the ball, thinking they are photo- 
eraphing something or other placed alongside, or 
behind the mirror, when in reality they have been photo- 
graphing themselves all the time, and the look of sur- 
prise that appears on their faces when shown the result 
is often worth another plate. 

The exposure will be much the same as if no mirror 
was used, and the reversal can be put right by cleaning 
the glass side of the plate and putting it in the slide 
the wrong way about. 

It is always best to have the mirrors angled away from 
the light, so as to avoid unnecessary reflections, as you 
must remember that all that is reflected in the mirror 
will take effect on the plate; and, finally, if possible 
avoid mirrors with bevelled edges. 


RODLEY AND FARSLEY PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


(SPECIALLY REPORTED FOR THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER.). 


NOTHER successful annual exhibition of members’ work was 

held by the Rodlev and Farsley Photographic Society, at 
Farsley, on the 28th January. The society, as in former years, held 
the exhibition along with the conversazione, thus making it a 
pleasant social function, to which they can and do invite their 
friends. About sixty frames were on exhibition, and generally re- 
viewing the exhibition it shows a little improvement on the standard 
of last year. Certainly this year the number of exhibits was 
smaller, but there was a good all-round average of merit. A room 
in the Liberal Club, where the affair is held, was set apart for the 
display of the pictures, arrangements for which were admirably and 
tastefully carried out by Mr. G. W. Bentlev, whilst the general 
organisation of details for the pleasure and comfort of the members 
and visitors was efficiently controlled by Mr. and Mrs. H. Crossley, 
the hon. secretary and his able assistant. Mr. James Taylor, L.D.S. 
(of Leeds) gave the society a criticism of the exhibits, and com- 
mended the work of the following members:—Messrs. W. Balm- 
forth, J. W. Barrons, H. Crossley, M. Northrop, J. R. Coulson, C. 
Walton, Sidney Grimshaw, Victor Slater, John Wood, and Sidney 
W. Bentley. 

Whilst no particular exhibit could be claimed as of outstanding 
merit, there were several, our representative considered, worthy of 
a special reference. Mr. Н. Crossley, the secretary, exhibited а 
pleasing example of * An Ancient Abbey," which will be repro- 
duced in this journal next week; another of his exhibits, “A 
Village by the Sea," would be greatly improved in composition bv 
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Southampton Camera Club.—Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., 
recently gave his lecture, entitled “Some Spanish Scenes and 
People, and a Bull Fight," before a crowded audience. Mr. 
Wm. Burrough Hill, F.S.1., the president, occupied the chair. 
The lecturer at the outset described some interesting features 
to be seen at Biarritz, and gave his experiences of the railway 
journey over the Pyrenees. He referred to the somewhat 
tedious railway travelling, which, however, enabled him to 
secure some excellent photographic panorama views of the 
country scenery from the carriage window. Mr. Marshall 
then gave particulars of his impressions at San Sebastian, and 
with some excellent slides he pointed out many of the archi- 
tectural features, including the palatial marble buildings, which 
are so noteworthy. Burgos was also referred to, and the pic- 
turesque slides of the market scenes and Old Gateway were 
lucidly described. Madrid proved rather disappointing to the 
lecturer from a picturesque standpoint, and the general impres- 
sion conveyed was uninteresting. Some interesting types of 
people seen in the capital were illustrated, and the allusions 
to the difficulties encountered in securing these photographs 
were extremely amusing. Mr. Marshall, in conclusion, gave 
a vivid account of a bull fight he witnessed, and the slides 


the weight of a strong cloud in the top right corner. Mr. J. R. 
Coulson's “ On a Dutch Canal” is a nicely composed subject, with 
boat well placed. His * On the Clyde” is a shore study of soit 
treatment and good balance in composition. Genre subjects were 
contributed by Mr. John Wood—whose “ Good-night " is well con- 
ceived, but shows the working up, especially in the eyes, other- 
wise it is excellent—and by Mr. Victor Slater, who submitted “ You 
Dirty Boy." The latter subject was done on a white-surfaced 
paper, which gave a chalky appearance in the high lights. A toned 
etching or cream crayon surface would obviate this fault. | 

Mr. Brian Smith had a “ Winter Scene," with too much detail 
showing; which may also be said of Mr. Wm. Balmforth’s “А 
Path through the Woods,” giving it a spotty appearance. Two 
coast studies by Mr. Wm. Whitaker were clean examples well 
composed. Mr. Mark Northrop's * Kirkstall Abbey " is picturesque 
and well done; and Mr. C. Walton had a nice example on view, 
“In the West Country”; and Mr. S. Grimshaw exhibited six 
technical prints of York and district. 

Mr. S. W. Bentley displayed an excellent series of stereoscopic 
slides; and a word must also be said for the display of lantern 
slides, depicting the society's work they have in hand of illustrating 
a lecture on Calverley Old Church. 

Amongst the visitors, Mr. E. Clough, the hon. sec. of the York- 
shire Union; Messrs. W. Н. Womersley, and УУ. E. Fearnley, of 
Bradford; Mr. H. B. Bucklev, of Batley, and Mr. W. H. Reed, of 
Leeds, were present. - 


illustrating this form of Spanish entertainment gave convincing 
proof of its brutality. A hearty vote of thanks, proposed by 
Mr. A. E. Henley and seconded by Mr. S. G. Kimber, was 
carried with acclamation. 


The South-Western Polytechnic, Chelsea.—Lord — Alverstone, 
G.C.M.G., Lord Chief Justice of England, will present prizes and 
certificates to students of evening classes and day college, on March 
13, at 5 p.m. 

We very much regret that in a brief notice last week of the 
excellent dinner and entertainment given by the Camera House 
Athletic Club, Messrs. William and Frank Butcher were in the 
second place referred to as Mr. W. Bishop and Mr. F. Bishop. 
We trust that it was obvious to all that this was a misprint. 


Secretaries of societies still having vacant dates on their pro- 
grammes may be glad to avail themselves of the offer of the 
Zeeland Steamship Companv, to lend, free of charge, a lecture 
by Mr. W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S., entitled “ A Scamper through 
Holland." The lecture is accompanied by 152 lantern slides, 
illustrating some of the most interesting parts of the country. 
Applications should be addressed to the Zeeland Steamship 
Company, Electra House, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 
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By W. 


H, I cannot stand the intense cold of a sloppy, 
damp dark-room, this arctic weather ! 
That just about describes the feeling of 
scores of amateur photographers during a snap 
of bitter, wintry weather. 

Having experienced this same feeling, and too often 
acted upon it, some three winters past, it became abso- 
lutely necessary to go up into my room one bitter cold 
night, and make some bromide enlargements with 
which to illustrate a newspaper article, required imme- 
diately, but it was so awfully cold that even my own 
slow-working brain, or so much of it as remains, began 
to rebel against the suicidal policy of continuing work 
in such uncomfortable and dangerous conditions; the 
end of it was that my newly-fixed gas fire was lighted, 
and the experiment made of making another large print 
with the gas flames burning at full blaze, the precaution 
being taken, however, of screening the full flood of 
light, by means of a chair and large drawing-board 
reared up in front of it. 

The result proved what any practical photographer 
might have expected ; the room became comfortably 
warm, and the enlarged photograph showed no sign of 
light fog, but came out just as clear, and free from 
veil, as it might have been expected to do if developed 
in absolute darkness. 

From that time forward, during winter months, 
bromide enlarging has been done in comfortable tem- 
peratures; the gas fire, which, by the way, is made up 
of eight openings, each about half an inch in diameter, 
sends out into the room a considerable amount of heat, 
and apparently a ruinous amount of light, but as the 
proof of the pudding is said to lie in the eating, and, I 
should add, digesting it, then the same theory may be 
applied to gas fires and other similar methods of quickly 
warming a room during cold weather spells, namely, if 
you do not find evil effects follow, in the shape of fogged 
prints, why trouble about imaginary evils, in that direc- 
tion, if, as a fact, they don't exist? 

One thing begets another, and so, when bromide 
paper gave place to rapid dry plates which had to be 
developed under similar trying climatic conditions, the 
question arose, Why should they differ from the slower 
mediums? Why, indeed, if care be taken in shielding, 
and speed exercised in handling them, why should it 
not be possible to treat them safely when changing or 


AN ECONOMICAL FILM HOLDER. 


Sig,—Some three months ago J had a film-pack adapter fitted to 
a 3% in. by 22 in. Minimum Cameo, and when I had got through 
the first dozen exposures, and examined the holder, thought it a 
pity to have to throw away such a well-made article. I had some 
quarter-plate Kodoids, which I cut in two, stripped from their sup- 
ports, and stuck to some roll-film backing paper, previously 
cut to fit the holder, undid the seal at top of holder, inserted the 
films sealed up with lantern-slide binding, and had now a pack 


THOMAS. 


in developing them after exposure? Why, indeed, do 
it shivering with cold when there at hand is the means 
of doing it in comfort in the shape of the aforesaid gas 
fire? The answer obviously was, try it, and see. 

The test was made, and ever since then I have con- 
tinued to change my plates, refill slides, and develop 
my negatives on cold nights with a gas fire going 
merrily at full force, and all this done within six feet of 
the flames themselves. 

Yes—I agree—and quite expect some day there will 
be fogged plates, but so far, having now for two win- 
ters worked in this perhaps unorthodox but highly com- 
fortable fashion, having done so and never a single 
plate having raised a foggy protest, why, I am fain to 
continue, and when it is remembered the plates largely 
handled during the winter season are those of ultra- 
sensitiveness, such as Ilford Monarch, Imperial Flash- 
light, Gem Salon, Barnet Rocket, and other similar 
ones, and that these are all amenable to treatment with- 
out failure, under the above conditions, then the good 
comfy gas fire is a blessing and King Winter loses his 
photographic terror, to at least one photographer. 

Dow'rs. 

Well, don't go and sit close down in front of the 
lighted gas fire, to change plates, or to put exposed 
ones into the developing dish. 

Don't carry on development in an uncovered dish, 
immediately in front of the gas flames. 

Don't take out partially developed negatives, and hold 
them before the gas flames for examination. 

Don't get shivering fits, and so feel disposed to hurry 
unduly the work; and don't get fogged negatives, for 
there is no need to do either. 


A Do. 
Work in comfort. 


Do it in safety. 

Do it quickly, for warm solutions act rapidly, and 
produce satisfactory results, whether in the shape of 
plates or prints. 

Finally, I heartily regret the many miserable hours 
spent in a frozen atmosphere, trying to coax out detail 
in exposed plates when all the time it might have been 
done in comfort, and with perfect safety, so far as the 
photographic results are concerned, within a few feet 
of an open, comfort-giving gas fire. 


AINA 
و‎ ——- 
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ready to expose at about one-third the ordinary price. It worked 
rather stiffly on account of the thickness of the backing paper, but 
I think the thin black paper lantern slide masks are made from 
should suit admirably. One could easily make up several dozens 
and enclose them in envelopes, leaving an opening over the safety 
cover the size of the opening in the original pack, and they could 
be inserted in the holder in full daylight.—Yours, etc., 
(з. IRVINE LESTER. 
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By A. J. A. 


AXVIII.—THE DEAD HAND. 


URING the past year, I have been engaged in 
the study of social life in Italy during the 
Renaissance; and on looking through my notes, 
one great truth is brought home to me—a truth 

that is of vital importance to all interested in the fine 
arts. 

Like many others, I am somewhat apt to regard a 
subject from one standpoint, and the standpoint from 
which I considered the Renaissance in the past was that 
of the pictorial arts; therefore, like many others, I 
regarded Raphael, with his great influence, his man- 
nerisms, and his self-created conventionality, as one of 
the chief causes of the gradual decay of the movement. 
This was wrong, for Raphael’s art was not the cause 
but the effect of the decadence, and the true cause must 
be sought in the social culture and opinion of the 
period. 

The new birth of the arts and learning of ancient 
times, which we term the Renaissance, all sprang from 
the recognition of the culture of the old Greek and 
Roman writers, and a new-born appreciation of their 
beauties; and to this was added the discovery of many 
incomparable pieces of ancient statuary: the paintings 
of the Greeks had, alas, all perished. Since these past 
glories were the natural inheritance of the Latins, either 
by creation or conquest, the Renaissance became 
altogether a national movement. | 

At first all went well, for this discovery of the virtues 
of the ancients inspired a return to their ideals, a return 
to nature with the joy of living, and the sight and scent 
of the roses tincturing the whole. But gradually the 


Mr. John Sterry's proposal to employ that deliquescent alkali, 
potassium carbonate, in conjunction with glycerine and formalin, 
for stripping negatives will probably be found very useful; at the 
same time it seems to be fraught with some risk, for under average 
storage conditions negatives thus treated would probably never get 
drv. The hygroscopic proclivities of ordinary gelatine are bad 
enough, but when they are reinforced by the film being saturated 
with a 4 per cent. solution of potassium carbonate, plus a 2 per 
cent. solution of glycerine, it might be expected that the film, 
which is stripped when dry and without subsequent washing, might 
be almost as liable to moisture as the sea-weeds by means of which 
the would-be weather-wise gauge the humidity of the air and infer 
the likelihood of rain. Perhaps, however, the fear is more imagi- 
nary than real; none the less, a pile of stripped negatives stored 
in an ordinary cupboard at, say St. Ives, might be expected, if not 
to stick together, at least develop in the course of a week or two a 
crop of stains of a serious nature. Those who do not mind taking 
such risks are referred to Mr. Sterry's communication to a contem- 
porary a week or so ago. But for most purposes the method pro- 
posed some time ago by Mr. F. C. Kellow, which is, however, not 
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spirit of heathenism crept in, and with it an overwhelm- 
ing veneration of the ancients; until the writings and 
sculpture and architecture of the past became the in- 
spiration and precedent for the fine arts of the present, 
and poor nature was neglected. 

From then, the downfall of the Renaissance was 
assured; for, whereas the ancients sought their inspira- 
tion from nature, the artists of the sixteenth century 
sought their inspiration from the ancients, and conse- 
quently their work became second-hand, without force 
or grip or power, and bound on all sides by rules and 
conventions. The grip of the dead hand of the past 
closed firmly on poets, painters, and sculptors, and 
crushed the very life out of them. 

This grip of the dead hand is always striving to take 
hold. The claws of classicalism fixed themselves in the 
tender Keats, just as the bonds of the early painters 
crushed the life out of the Pre-Raphaelites. There must 
be a study of the past, but the art of the past must be 
assimilated and digested, instead of copied, and the 
direct inspiration must come from nature. 

Thus the artist, whether he be painter or photo- 
grapher, should always feel anxious when he finds his 
pictures growing like those of another; for he is learn- 
ing to see with another’s eyes, and think with another’s 
brain, even though he is guiltless of actual imitation. 

In its worst form, the dead hand is that of the past, 
for we live and think in the present, and we cannot 
naturally see with the eyes of those who lived when the 
world was different; and yet the works of a living artist 
may form an efficient dead hand, if they inspire one to 
see with another’s eyes, and think with another’s brain. 

Learn from others either of the past or present, for 
this is true culture; but to imitate them is both feeble 
and degrading. As Mr. Hutton writes: 

‘“ Who that may drink of the stream will not pass 
by the pool, or who that can drink of the fountain will 
not pass by the cup? ”’ 

‘ And the stream and the fountain,” said I—‘‘ what 
may they be in this parable? "' 

‘“ Nature,” said he softly. 


س 


one that permits of “ dry" stripping, may be considered preferable. 
In this no fluoric acid is called for, the film being first treated with 
formalin and caustic potash, followed by hydrochloric acid. Roy’s 
formula may be adopted; in this carbonate of soda replaces the 
potash. Mr. Sterry's new process is certainly simple and easy, 
and is well suited to negatives which are not highly valued. Should 
any valuable ones be stripped by the means he describes, they 
might advisedly be well washed, and then floated on to a temporary 
support and re-stripped. 


Woolwich Photographic Society.— At the meeting of the society 
held on January 23 a paper was read by Mr. G. T. Gale, his 
subject being “ Jenolan Caves," near Sydney, N.S.W. The 
lantern greatly helped to explain the gorgeous and fairy-like 
scenes. The caves are entered with a Government guide, who 
is in charge of a party of not more than five people. Torches 
light the narrow passages winding in maze-like fashion and 
leading into chambers, parts of which are railed off to preserve 
the more valuable portions of nature’s works of art. Streams 
are bridged over, and the water is so clear that it appears only 
ankle deep, but in reality it is nearer five or six feet. 
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AKE also that power, so precious in pnoto- 
graphy, and which we so rightly vaunt 
ourselves on, of perfection in halí-tones, of 
grading, of delicacies of lighting, etc., and 

compare them-—in portraiture—with a Phil May 
drawing, where he gives a delicacy of soft facial 
lighting by a series of very soft pencil strokes across 
the face, suggesting a delicacy of shaded lighting that 
one not only despairs of doing by the camera, but feels 
that even if done nearly as well by it, would not convey 
a tithe of that peculiar impression that comes from the 
creative sense passed on to us by a great work of a great 
artist. 

Would it not be useful practice—I continually indulge 
in it myself, to my own despair—in studying art by 
other graphic methods, to enquire sedulously in each 
case how far the camera could rival or surpass it? We 
should thus learn more fully our real limitations, and 
perhaps see on what true roads our best successes should 
lie. 

‘“ Limited and exhausted." I wonder if this would 
hold if those who believe in it could see, as I have, a 
Japanese artist make a sketch of, say, a bird in flight. 
A brush full of ink, a few rapid strokes with point or 
side for fine or broad lines, made with a movement of 
the hand free from shoulder to finger-tips, unsupported 
at wrist or by mahl-stick, and there is the bird 
before you in all its rush of flight, or of poise. 
If it was flight the artist set out to suggest, all is 
eliminated that would not instantly aid that suggestion. 
No miracle among a thousand snap-shots could approach 
it for truth of observation, for completeness of sugges- 
tion; and if it could, it would be by a chance only, not 
by the definite intention willed and performed, as is the 
case with the draughtsman. The photographer may 
desire it as intensely as he likes, but it is chance at 
last that gives it him; and a chance that must be 
complete in every way, for direction of the bird's flight, 
for size, true distance for proportion of parts, of perspec- 
tive, etc. „Апа supposing all this could be perfectly 
done, it would but suggest the perfect imitation, the 
perfect record, never the irresistible feeling of 
personality, of sharing the creative power of the artist, 
that a fine brush or pencil drawing always gives. 

No, there is no gainsaying it, no photography can 
ever give us the same sense of absolute personality, as 
progenitor, as creator, that a drawing, or an etching, 
or a lithograph, or other monochrome method of graphic 
art can; true work of art, an evocation as opposed to 
a statement, though a photograph may often Бе. 
One can, of course, recognise, when familiar with them, 
the various personalities and individualities in our 
photgraphic artists, in choice of subjects and manner 
of treating them; but to one who is not familiar with 
the works of our leading pictorialists in photography, 
and could not recognise their works at sight, I will also 
affirm that he could not get the same peculiar sense of 
individuality, of definite personality, of creative power, 
in their producer. 
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It is curious indeed to find this tacit denial of the 
creative power to the painter or draughtsman, or imply- 
ing its possibility to the photographer; especially when 
one considers the field of book illustration. I have 
studied and enjoyed the wonderful illustrations produced 
in what is known as the °° sixties,” ever since I cut them 
out of Good Words and other magazines as they 
appeared. Imagine the loss to creative art, had it 
been supposed that the camera could do these things 
better than '' the quaint bungling of the human finger 
and thumb °! Think of the work of A. Boyd Houghton, 
in his great series to Don Quixote in especial; of 
Lawless, that extraordinarily fine artist, who made the 
mistake of dying so young; of Pinwell, of Fred W alker, 
and of all the others who in that short period covered 
English black and white art with glory. How utterly 
impossible to think of any photographer using any 
camera or any lens in rivalry of such work. 

But do I, then, deny any sort of creative power to 
the camera, or, rather, to the photographer by it? No, 
for in one field of work I do allow it, and think it will 
take still higher and higher rank. No; it is not in that 
one of my two particular fields of work, architecture, 
that I am now thinking, though I do think that photo- 
graphy can say truer things as to mood and detail of 
interiors than almost any other method of graphic art. 
No, it is of portraiture I am thinking. Ww hen one 
looks at the painted portraits in an exhibition, one 
admires them for their dramatic presentment, their 
pictorial placing, their qualities in paint, etc.; one can’t 
criticise them as likenesses or as studies of character, 
as one but seldom has any knowledge of their originals. 
But when one has that knowledge, how only too often 
does the feeling arise, ‘‘ But how curiously unlike: it 
must be meant for So-and- -so, but yet—but yet—it isn’t 
he.’ It is true that the camera-man can err in the same 
way, or, rather, to the same effect, suggesting an unlike 
likeness. He may have the ill-luck to perpetuate an 
aspect of a head that is so uncharacteristic as to conv ey 
no real idea of the original. I was watching a friend 
recently, and caught an aspect so strangely unfamiliar 
as to force the thought, | '* Now, if I were to photograph 
him like that, how the camera w vould get vilified as a bad 
tool for portraiture!” But that would be an entirely 
different feeling from the loss of likeness a bad portrait 
in paint or pencil conveys. One is a perversion, a piece 
of ill-vision; the other is bad because the uncharacter- 
istic has been chosen. The photograph can’t but be a 
likeness of a sort; but we want a likeness that is also a 
portrait; а mere likeness may be taken as the °‘ state- 
ment,’’ the true portrait as the '' evocation.” 

But given the advent of a lens that will give good 
modelling, and whose main virtue is not the insistence 
on disintegration of image, and I think portraiture by 
the camera can give a far greater, more intimate sense 
of identity than any save the work of the very greatest 
painters; and that, too, without the intrusion between 
it and us of the presence of the producer. What is 
wanted in portraiture is the portrait, and nothing more; 
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no obvious intrusion, that is, of the personality of the 
producer; a true portrait, of course, an evocation, true 
to the spiritual and mental as well as the physical. And 
in that lies the potentiality, the individuality of the 
photographer; that he can arrange a lighting, choose a 
pose, elicit an expression, which shall say the whole 
truth of the sitter, inside and out. But a painted or 
drawn portrait always says, however fine it may be as a 
portrait of the sitter, '* I am first and chiefly a Sargent, 
a Watts, a Van Dyck, a Velasquez, a Whistler,” and, 
in fact, it is valuable chiefly because its paternity is so 
evident; the art of the producer is more valuable than 
the sense of likeness and character, or so nearly equal 
to it as to count for as much in our enjoyment and 
appraisement. We, who know not the sitter, certainly 
enjoy it most as a specimen of the painter; while those 
who look at a fine photographic portrait will have just 
as full a sense of satisfaction from it as from the great 
painting, for the character, the personality of the 
sitter may be so overwhelmingly given, and so 
singly, so free from other intrusion, as to be creative 
in its turn. 

But we still need the perfect portrait lens to perfectly 
effect this. The modern attempts by imperfect correc- 
tion of optical qualities is a poor sort of half-way house. 
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It is but asking us to deliberately use imperfect tools 
and accept the results as necessarily the finest to be 
got. Fine indeed as are some of the effects accidentally 
got by them, they are stil but accidents; it is 
accident, not design, that yields the occasional per- 
fect focussing by a blind movement of the lens’ rack and 
pinion. 

The true artist must stand or fall by the quality of 


image he elects, is content with, on his focussing screen; 


when that has to be guessed at by a final blind correction 
of focus to make up for lack of actinic correction, and 
the effect of which is not visible on the focussing screen 
—and that is the real drawback to such otherwise fine 
instruments as the Bergheim and Pulligny lenses—the 
result can only be termed accidental. 

No, the lens we want is one that will give any desired 
or necessary softness of image at will, visible, for our 
choice, on the focussing screen. This, in any sufficiencv 
of length of focus and speed, may mean a costly tool; but 
as lenses, unlike paints or brushes, do not wear out, I am 
still hoping to own one, and some day produce easilv 
and certainlv, instead of accidentally, the type of portrait 
1 prefer: round and soft and full in modelling and 
lighting, rich in grading and variety of planes, and 
instinct with revealed character and sense of identity. 
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OVER-EXPOSURE VERSUS RESTRAINER. 


ORRECT exposure is essentially more important than cor- 

rection by development, nevertheless in the hands of an 
amateur occasions often necessitate a. considerable amount of con- 
trol in development, hence a few hints will be helpful. Almost 
every amateur is acquainted somewhat with the properties of his 
working solutions, which are composed of two distinct agents: 
viz., the reducer (generally called A solution) and the accelerator 
(or B solution). By increasing the proportion of the alkali, or B 
solution, a softer negative will be the result, and the speed of 
development also increased; on the other hand, by reducing the 
proportion of the alkali, a negative of pronounced contrast is pro- 
duced, whilst the action of the developer is slowed. This should 
alwavs be borne in mind when developing various subjects; say, 
for instance, a study in portraiture would be greatly improved if 
when dispensing the developing formule an increase in the pro- 
portion of the alkali solution be added, thus ensuring a softer 
result, whilst that of an architectural subject, or interior, will be 
improved by reducing the proportion of the alkali, this would then 
strengthen minor detail in the negative. In many of the plate- 
makers’ formule the restraining agent is generally included in the 
alkali solution, usuallv introducing bromide of potassium, but this 
is not at all necessary if the exposure has been correct, although 
it is said to have certain advantages. Several plate-makers' 
formule discard a restrainer altogether. The novice will tell you 
that to restrain is to reduce or slacken the speed of development. 
So it is to an extent, but this is not at all the object of the operation ; 
what is required is something to hinder the action of the acceler- 
ator on those parts that have received excessive light, and this 
cannot be satisfactorily accomplished after the image has once 
made its appearance, therefore development, together with re- 
strainer, must combine in one operation. If the restrainer were 
added afterwards the action would take place on all parts of the 
plate to a greater or less extent, and the whole scale of gradation 
be affected. It sometimes happens that a plate has not been dis- 
covered to be over-exposed until it has been flooded with de- 
veloper, when the image has almost immediately made its appear- 
ance; to compensate this to the best advantage it should be quickly 
rinsed in water and placed in a dish containing the full 10 per 
cent. solution of restrainer, and allowed to remain therein for 
some ten minutes, afterwards continuing development in a strong 
formula; this will, in all probability, rectify an otherwise useless 
negative. Below I give several formule, commencing with the 
one most common in use. 


No. r.— Potassium bromide 
Water (distilled) IO 02. 
Normal dose, § minims per 1 Oz. of developer; this tends to 
give a vellowish tinge to the image. 
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No. 2.— ‚ 
Citrate of ammonia specially recommended for use with pyro 


By A. T. Harr. 


and ammonia; this has the advantage that it can be added after 
the image has made its appearance, without the possibility. of 
fogging, though the development of detail is prevented. Dispense 
in the order given. 


СТО OI. intesa pr AREA EU er E mrs. E02. 
Water (distilled) | ........... е жае. тоог 
then add 
Ammonia .880 ................... ИРТ d SO. MID, 
Dose, 60 minims per 1 oz. of developer. 
No. 3.—Potassium borotartrate —.............. eee . I Oz. 
Water (distilled) ................ eere 10 OZ. 


Dose, 10 to 30 minims per 1 oz. of developer. This will restrain 

well with practically every developing formula. 

No. 4.—Sodium bicarbonate ................. eee I 02. 
Water (distilled) oases IO Oz. 

Dose, ro to 20 minims per 1 oz. of developer. Specially recom- 

mended for use with amidol and imogen sulphite. 

No. 5.—Sodium chloride 
Water (distilled) 

Dose, 6 minims per 1 oz. of developer. 

rather blue-black in colour. 

No. 6.—Citrate of potash 
Water (distilled) ............ eee es IO 02. 

Dose, 5 minims per т oz. of developer. This tends to give an 

image grey or black in colour, therefore it will be advisable to 

carry development a little further owing to the image being less 

non-actinic. 

No. 7.—Bromide of potassium 
Water (distilled) | ......................... m IO Oz. 

to which is added boric acid until saturated. Dose, 3 minims per 

1 oz. of developer. This latter formula is the one I have now 

adopted altogether, as the negative is freed entirely from stain, 

and will correct exposure of twenty or thirty times’ normal. 

A great deal might be said of the importance of the fixing bath, 
but space will not permit. Remember that a cold (that is to 
say, about 40 deg. F.) fixing bath will often cause a deep vellow 
stain, though the hypo be of the very best and quite fresh. It 
should always be kept up to as near 70 deg. F. as possible. Below 
I give one or two formula which may be serviceable. 


——M— rae eget IO 02. 
This produces an image 
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Potassium  metabisulphite .............. eee 12 oz 

HIPO ОТОО esta resque о hm xe Catena Re a MEE 5 Oz. 

bre 20 04 
ог, 

Hypo: solutions. Fe SS OSS 50 oz 

Tartare acidi Е ered 115 02 

Sodium. ‘sulplite; -Tap оссо cies d eh иеа аена 312 Oz. 


The plate should remain in either of the above baths at least 
10 minutes after apparent fixation, 
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NOTES ON SOME EXAMPLES OF THE 


GERMAN PICTORIAL SCHOOL. 


It will be remembered that at the last exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society there 
was an unusually large and interesting collection of works by German pictorialists, their pre- 
sence there being largely due to the personal exertions of Mr. E. O. Hoppé. He has kindly 
obtained for us the loan of several of these works for reproduction here, and has written some 
of the art movement amongst contemporary German photographers. 
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BY E. O. HOPPE. 


account 


INCE the decline of the once 
famous Hamburg Society, 
German amateur photo- 
graphers are not  verv 

happily placed, having no regular 
periodical exhibitions of greater 
importance. There is therefore 
some difficulty to watch with a 
critical eye the progress which is 
made in the course of a year. With 
the exception of a few small club 
exhibitions, there were only the 
international exhibitions at Graz 
and Zurich which afforded an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a larger collection 
of German work. 

The German section in both these 
exhibitions showed a somewhat 
chequered image, and it was not 
very difficult to see that pictorial 
photography in Germany has not 
yet a fixed physiognomy. However, 
one was struck by the zeal with 
which many of the leading '' Licht- 
Bildner ” (the producers of °“ light- 
paintings ") still adhere to a form 
of expression which may easily lead, 
and in one instance really has led 
to serious misunderstanding. I 
refer to the multi-coloured gum- 
prints, which formed so outstanding 
a feature of the last exhibition at the 
New Gallery, and which have 
aroused a considerable amount of 
controversy. It is therefore as well 
to explain that the authors, in pro- 
ducing their prints in three or more 
colours of a purely arbitrary charac- 
ter, do not wish, or pretend, to 
imitate the true natural tones, but 
are led by a desire to utilise them 
for a decorative effect. 

Regarded from this standpoint 
only, one cannot but confess that in 
almost every case the artist has 
treated his subject in an eminently 
decorative style, dealing with the 


OPEN-AIR PORTRAIT. By Hvco ERFURTH. 


composition in a broad and vigorous manner and 
eliminating all obtrusive detail, without, however, sac- 
rificing fidelity to nature. There are certain amateurs 
who still pursue with restless ardour the turning out of 


polychromes in gigantic sizes, which in their poster-like 
appearance are crying out for the harmony of colour. 
The art of the more intelligent workers, however, men 
like the Gebrüder, Hofmeister, Steidel, Muhsam and 
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others, has grown purer and higher without losing any 
of its originality. If the colour-schemes are not always 
quite harmonious, they are in most instances broadly 
grasped, revealing, and occasionally rising to a con- 
siderable degree of, poetical feeling. 

These amateurs are craftsmen enough to understand 
the technical part of the work thoroughly, and from 
the first they gave preference to this printing medium 
in preference to any other, because they realised that 
the individuality of the worker could express itself best 
by its aid. Ido not want to go into the question of the 
advisability—from an artistic point of view—of the 
employment of coloured pigments “at the artist's 
fancy." The question what is right or what is wrong 
in matters relating to art is always of a more or less 
problematic nature, and the answers 
differ widely, even in interested 
quarters. The narrow - minded 
artist and the student of art history 
on the one hand, the scientist on the 
other, harmonise exceedingly well 
in straightway condemning all these 
well-meant efforts which, after all, 
can only be designated as experi- 
ments. It seems to me that the 
rapid developments which the tech- 


nical as well as the art side of 
photography аге stil undergoing 


make it necessary to defer a final 
judgment until a later period. 

The amateur movement has been 
of a highly educational influence on 
the development of professional por- 
trait photography.  To-day there is 
already a goodly number of earnest 
workers who have liberated them- 
selves from all the ridiculous con- 
ventionalities of the °“ glass-house "' 
and its hackneyed accessories. It 
daily becomes rarer to see the stereo- 
typed—I should even say soulless— 
portraits in their peculiar milieu, with 
obtrusive pillars, vases and curtains, 
painted backgrounds, and the half- 
dozen stock poses. After the 
examples of great painters and 
etchers, these sensible modern men 
try to place the portrait in a simple 
and harmonious setting. Many 
of them prefer to visit their clients’ 
own houses, where the sitter, accus- 
tomed to the objects of everydav 
life surrounding him, feels more at 
his ease. A more intimate present- 
ment and a more attractive appear- 
ance of the surroundings result, 
and they lend an intrinsic value to the portrait. The 
painter enlivens his background by a skilful colour 
scheme, but the photographer, being limited in the em- 
ployment of colour, must give his utmost attention to 
the study of an unobtrusive treatment of the background 
by a careful distribution of light and shade. 

Thus the new camera portrait in Germany is making 
a steady progress, and the producers of it are happv 
in finding a sympathetic public, which shows a keen 
interest in their doings. Unfortunately the pioneering 
work done by several of the English photographers 
does not yet meet with the universal appreciation of the 
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paying public in this country. No doubt this will come 
sooner or later. But just as prosperity, sanitary con- 
ditions of life, hygienic arrangements must, so to speak, 
be forced upon people, in the same way modern man, 
proud as he is of his high culture, must be forced to 
apprehend that the hitherto usual photographs mean 
nothing but an enormous insipidity, and that it 
is high time to remember that a human being is not 
a dressed-up doll but an exceedingly fine organised 
individual. 

Rudolf Dührkoop, of Hamburg, is well known to 
English workers. He is one of the most original and 
tasteful photographers, and leads the new movement 
with a new inspiration. He can throw his whole per- 
sonality and his whole individual style into his work, 


By Hvco ERFURTH. 


and delights through the accuracy with which he 
observes life and the natural elegance with which he 
reflects it. Hugo Erfurth, one of the younger men, 
who for a long time has worked quite alone, has lately 
opened a charming studio near Dresden, containing a 
number of extremely comfortable living rooms, fur- 
nished with exquisite taste, which in no way remind one 
of the ordinary studio of the ‘‘ photographic artist.”’ 
Simplicity in conception and design and a bold departure 
from conventional composition are his most distinctive 
attributes. 

There can be no doubt that the cultural signification 
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of the modern camera picture has its importance in 
the fact that it is not a child of the Mode, nor a need 
of Society, but a necessity for the Individual. It is the 
sign of recognition of an aesthetic culture, aspiring after 
truth and beauty. If the works of the photographer 
are penetrated by such a spirit, thev cannot but be 
valued more and more highly, and the time may per- 
haps come when prominent masters in the photographic 
art will be collected and treasured in the same manner as 
prints or etchings. 

In conclusion, I should like to say a word about the 
colleges for photography which were—as an outcome 


NE of the charms of photography is its almost 
unlimited applicability to the arts and sciences. 

There is no excuse for the amateur growing 

tired of his hobby; that is, if he is interested in 

many things, and most amateur photographers are. For 
some time past I had had a desire to enter into the 
apparently difficult and uncertain paths of photo-micro- 
graphy. I had made a few slides, and wished to be able 
to examine them occasionally when it was inconvenient 


Fig. 1. The Apparatus set up as described. 


to set up the microscope. After inquiries, I found that 
one member of the photographic club of which I am a 
member, had made some excursions into the art, and his 
specimens led me to conclude that it was a thorny and 
uncertain path. But there was no resting till I had ex- 
perimented for myself, and with microscope and quarter- 
plate camera I faced the work with very questionable 
results caused by vibration and want of sharpness in the 
negatives. 

The first essential of a photo-micrograph is definition, 
and I decided that this method would not do, for I was 
not able to command limitless spare time and unlimited 
money for plates. I looked into microscope catalogues 
and sighed for the wealth of Croesus, and put the subject 
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of the amateur movement—erected a few years ago in 
various art centres throughout Germany. These excel- 
lently conducted schools proved a highly beneficial influ- 
ence, and amongst them Professor Emmerich’s school 
at Munich must be counted as one of the best. Frank 
Eugene, a member of the ‘‘ Linked Ring '' and the New 
York “° Photo-Secession,’’ is one of the teachers, his 
special field of instruction being pictorial photography. 
The very foremost workers, Rudolf Dihrkoop, Hugo 
Erfurth, Wilhelm Weimer and others, take a lively and 
active interest in these institutions, and artists, connois- 
seurs, and critics lend them their sympathetic support. 


uit: Cog 


out of mind, till I realised that it was a simple matter, 
after all, if I would content myself with a small circle, 
but large enough for direct prints and for lantern slides. 
The circle I get is one and three-eighths of an inch, and 
the negative plates I use are the familiar quarter of a 
quarter-plate size, costing a farthing each, as I cut them 
myself. Fig. 1 shows apparatus in position for work. The 
camera is made of mahogany, and measures four and a 
half by three by three and a half inches. It is provided 


v 


C 


Apparatus in position for ue Га daylight by reflected light. 
with a focussing screen and a double dark slide. At one 
end an opening is made in the camera to fit tightly on 
the microscope, from which the eye-piece has been re- 
moved, as this is not wanted for the work. A flap 
shutter is convenient for exposure, but this is not abso- 
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lutely necessary, as a piece of card interposed between 
the light and the microscope while withdrawing the slide 
would be quite as practical. The mirror of the micro- 
scope is pushed aside and the simple bull's-eye condenser 
brought into use. The light used is from a sixpenny 
oil lamp, and is as effective and practical as the most 
elaborate and costly microscope lamp on the market. 
The whole is arranged on a board measuring two feet 
six inches by nine inches, and after the positions have 
been found it ts advisable to mark them, or, better still, 
to screw wood stops on to the board for convenience. 

Now to use it. Put the slide in position, and with an 
inch objective and a slide of a section, focus the light on 
the slide and the image on the ground-glass screen by 
means of the coarse adjustment. I have not found the 
fine adjustment necessary. When this has been done 
with the open stop of the diaphragm or iris, stop down 
the light to an eighth of an inch opening. The image is 
improved, but there is a flare on the screen. This is 
from the tube of the microscope, and no amount of 
blackening will remove it. Take out the tube and cut a 
piece of dead black paper to line it, and replace. If this 
has been done carefully the flare will have disappeared, 
and there is a beautifully crisp and well-illuminated 
image on the screen. Remove the screen, place in the 
dark slide, and give an ex- 
posure. 

This brings us to the ex- 
posure, full of difficulties and 
tribulation, with spoilt plates 
and tried patience. Not a bit 
of it. I decided to use Paget 
Iso. Special Rapid plates. 
They are fast, richly coated, 
and it is not necessary to get 
them backed, which removes 
another messy trouble. I 
find, using this plate and the 
flat side of the flame of the lamp, that half a minute is 
the average exposure, and it may vary according to the 
subject from a quarter to a full minute, but this is easily 
decided when the image is focussed, and out of my first 
forty-eight plates, representing one box of quarter- 
plates, I got fortv-seven good negatives and one slightly 
under-exposed. It is all so simple that I made eighteen 
different exposures in the course of a couple of hours, 
and secured eighteen good negatives. Now, as to the 
developer. Metol-quinone of double, or gaslight paper 
strength, is a perfect developer, and gives negatives of 
printable densitv and a good colour for contact printing 
and enlarging, or the production of lantern slides. For 
the prints I use glossy white bromide, cleaning up the 
dry prints with a tuft of cotton wool dipped in methy- 
lated spirit, which brightens them up wonderfully and 
removes all the surface markings. The same developer 
does for making prints. When daylight is suitable I 
get quite satisfactory prints from these little negatives 
on glossy self-toning, and the three and a half bv two 
and a half size cut in two is just right. 

With a camera such as this attached to the micro- 
scope all trouble with vibration and difficulties of focus- 
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sing disappear. The whole process is ridiculously 
simple and certain, observing the points I have detailed, 
and the amateur has only to focus sharply, centre and 
diaphragm his light, and expose. The exposure is almost 
a constant factor, in my experience. 

To anyone handy with wood-working tools it should 
be a simple matter to make this small box camera with 
a screen and dark slide. I purchased mine from Messrs. 
Watson, and the outfit did not mount up to a pound, in- 
cluding lantern slide printing frames and a box of lan- 
tern masks, with a one and three-eighths circle, used for 
making prints and masking lantern slides. If it is 


Section of Larch. Section of Wax Plant. 
found that the picture is small, it is a simple matter to 
enlarge, as the negatives are wonderfully crisp, but the 
definition being so excellent, I find the direct prints 
satisfactory and convenient in every way. 

Figure 2 shows the camera in position for use by day- 
light and reflected light, but I prefer to make mv nega- 
tives in the evenings by direct light, '' after the day's 
work is done,’’ and so, I think, most amateurs do, not 
so much from choice as necessity. 

With higher power objectives a sub-stage condenser 
will be found necessary, but it is surprising how much 
work may be done with the simple apparatus I have 
described. Try it. It is simple and certain, and time is 
economised to a startling degree in photographic experi- 
ence. The setting up of the whole apparatus is only a 
matter of ten minutes when the board has been marked, 
and keeping to the same plate and developer and light, 
all risks of failure have been practically eliminated. The 
factors of light, plate, exposure, developer are almost 
constant, and the operations become mechanical with 
certain and satisfactory results, secured in a speedy 
manner. As the Americans say, photo-micrographv 
under these conditions is as “© easy as falling off a log.” 
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[Previous chapters of this series have been :—‘‘ Introductory," December 3; ‘‘ Plates, Lenses, Shutters, and 
Exposures,” December 10; ‘‘Orthochromatic Plates and Light Filters," December 24; ‘‘The Development of the 


Plate,” December 31; ‘‘ The Developed Plate—Fixing, Hardening, and Washing,” January 7; 


Intensification and Reduction,” January 14; 


' Hypo Eliminators, 


“ Intensification (continued), Reduction," January 21; ‘‘ The Printing-out 


Process,” January 28; ‘‘ Silver Development Papers," February 4.) 


X.—THE TONING OF DEVELOPMENT PAPERS. MOUNTANTS. 


FINISHED bromide or gaslight print may be 
regarded as consisting of a pure silver image in 
a pure gelatine film on a pure paper support. 
Under normal conditions, the colour of the 
image is black, though, as stated in our last article, it 
may, for physical reasons most probably, be brown or 
reddish-brown if exposed and developed abnormally. 

The image may be toned in a variety of ways, and of 
so pleasing a nature are the results that toned bromides 
have assumed a supremely important position. The 
tone may be produced by sulphurising (partially) the 
silver, or by depositing upon the image some insoluble 
and coloured metallic compound. 

Thus ferric ferrocyanide is blue, and by causing a de- 
posit of this compound upon the image, we get a blue 
picture. Copper ferrocyanide is reddish- brown, and by 
depositing it upon the image we produce a reddish- 
brown picture, and so on. 

The hypo-alum toning method, which rests on the 
formation of a sulphide of silver, is rapidly becoming 
obsolete, on account of the more recent method known 
as ‘‘ sulphur toning.’’ The prints to be toned are first 
treated to an alum hardening bath, and then allowed to 
‘stew "' in a hot solution containing an ounce of hypo 
and a drachm of potash alum in each nine ounces cf 
water. The temperature of this bath is usually main- 
tained at about 130 deg. Fahr. The toning takes place 
very gradually, but the results are very nice, and much 
excellent work has been done in this way. 

Modern sulphide toning is carried out in two opera- 
tions. The print is first bleached in a solution of potas- 
sium ferricyanide and bromide ; there is some doubt as 
to whether the bromide is really necessary, though it is 
almost invariably recommended. In our own practice it 
is never employed, and perfectly satisfactory results are 
obtained. The silver in the image reduces the ferri- 
cyanide to ferrocyanide, i.e., silver ferrocyanide is 
formed. The print is next well washed, and then placed 
in a weak solution of ammonium or sodium sulphide 
(which should, if the latter, be freshly prepared). The 
image now redevelops, and a silver sulphide picture is 
obtained, which is of a sepia colour. 

Most of the other toning methods for bromide and 
gaslight papers depend on the deposition of metallic 
salts, and for this purpose ferricyanide as an inter- 
mediary is most generally used. Uranium, iron, copper, 
etc. are now commonly employed, the last-named more 
especially. The print may, if desired, be bleached with 


the ferricyanide first, and then treated with the metallic 
salt, but it is usual to do the whole thing in one opera- 
tion. 

Uranium toning, for example, may be accomplished by 
immersing the print in the following solution :— 


Water csse teet tudo des 4 O2. 
Uranium nitrate ............................. 16 gr. 
Potassium ferricyanide .................. 16 وو‎ 
Acetic acid оа ae. 5 drops. 


A foxy-red tone results, and the print is then washed 
until the whites are pure, i.e., free from the stain caused 
by the ferricyanide. It is hardly necessary to observe 
that, as such a method as the above is additive, some 
intensification of the image accompanies the toning. 

A modified copper toning bath, similar to that asso- 
ciated with Mr. Ferguson's name, is made up thus :— 


A.—Copper sulphate ........................... I5 gr. 
Potassium citrate ......................... бо ,, 
Water c 5 02. 

B.—Potassium ferricyanide .................. 12 gr. 
Potassium citrate ........................ 60 ,, 
Mate шешәсен OO 5 OZ. 


Equal parts of A and B are taken for use, and the print 
toned until sufficiently red. 


The following bath gives violet tones :— 


Copper sulphate ........................... IS gr. 
Rochelle: salts. tec pepe 150 gr. 
Potassium ferricyanide .................. 7.5 gr. 
Water eos E AE toe baec лолиты 34 oz 


Neither of the above methods appears to completely 
ensure all the silver ferrocyanide formed giving place to 
copper ferrocyanide ; toning is therefore imperfect. 
Prof. Namias suggests giving the prints a second 
treatment in a bath containing twenty grains of 
salt (NaCl) and fifty of copper sulphate in four ounces 
of water, and acidulated with about ten drops of hydro- 
chloric acid. This, within five minutes, completes the 
precipitation of copper ferrocyanide, and the silver 
chloride which is formed as a necessary consequence is 
removed by a subsequent treatment in a weak hvpo 
bath. 

Blue tones are obtained with a mixture of equal parts 
of two 1o per cent. solutions of ammonio-citrate of iron 
and potassium ferricyanide diluted with five, times 
the bulk of 1 per cent. acctic acid solution.) Green tones 
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are obtainable with Winthrope Somerville’s vanadium 
bath, and so on. 

The mounting of all kinds of photographic prints 
deserves some consideration. A good technician will 
make it his aim as far as possible to produce a 
permanent print. In order to retain its permanence, the 
print must be suitably mounted, on a card of good 
quality, and with a medium (adhesive) which will not 
set up any chemical reactions. 


The following bath gives violet tones :— Copper 


sulphate, Rochelle salts, potassium ferricyanide, 
water. 

All pastes require a preservative ; starch and dextrin 
pastes will become ‘‘sour,’’ and will decompose. 


Moulds will only form on the surface of a mountant if 
it has been left uncovered. 


Oil of lavender, thymol, carbolic acid, and mercuric 
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chloride are suitable preservatives, the first-named being 
perhaps least efficacious. Boric acid is also used on a 
large scale. Carbolic acid should be obtained in the 
form of pure crystals, and about two grains dissolved in 
a little water and mixed with four ounces of the 
mountant. 

Glues and gums are usually acid, and their use is not 
therefore to be recommended. 

One important point to remember is that only suff- 
cient mountant—and no more—should be emploved. 
The print will stick most readily with a minimum of 
mountant, not an excess ; if the latter be used, it will 
be absorbed by the print, and this is the last thing that 
we want to happen. 

It pavs in the long run to use a thoroughly reliable 
and well-tried medium, such as Higgins', and to make it 
go as far as possible. 


THE CINEMATOGRAPH AND ITS FUTURE. 


INETY per cent. of the cinematograph films manufactured in 

this country, said Mr. Arthur Newman in the course of a talk 
on animated photography at the Blenheim Club the other evening, 
are used for the purposes of entertainment. This is a pity, because 
the cinematograph has also its place in science, and when so much 
attention is directed to fulfilling the requirements of the music-hall, 
the weightier matters are likely to be overlooked. Indeed, Mr. 
Newman says that British manufacturers are so keen upon produc- 
ing films of the popular class that they are paying too little heed to 
improving the cinematograph generally; and unless they are pre- 
pared to spend time and money in the laboratory, they will be out- 
stripped by their French rivals, who already turn out technically the 
best films, and whose skill, particularly in the important matter of 
the perforations, is mechanically the finest. The application of the 
cinematograph to natural history has already been demonstrated by 
Mr. Martin Duncan. When some substance more stable than cel- 
luloid is discovered it will be possible to put the cinematograph to 
other uses, such as making records of contemporary events for the 
use of future generations, the registration. of actions in naval 
manoeuvres or in war, as well as the analysis of minute or obscure 
movements in the laboratory or the workshop. 

Mr. Newman pointed out very lucidly the feature of the cinema- 
tograph mechanism which is at once the seat of the greatest difh- 
culty and the starting-point of possible future developments. It is 
very well known now even to the man in the street that a cinemato- 
graph consists of camera, printer, and projector. The camera and 
projector contain two sprockets, into which the small perforations of 
the film gear. Behind these are the feeding and receiving spools, 
and it is necessary that the film should move three-quarters of an 
inch in one-fiftieth of a second between the two sprockets. The 
camera of most cinematograph machines is constructed to take six- 
teen pictures per second. Of the one-sixteenth of a second which 
is allotted to each picture, one-third of the time is allowed for 
exposure and two-thirds for changing the film. The aim of all in- 
ventors, therefore, 15 to reduce the size of the opaque portion and 
to increase the size of the portion through which the light is trans- 
mitted. Upon the degree in which this can be done depends the 
steadiness of the picture. Flicker is also caused by the inaccuracy 
of registration in the film. Even such a degree of inaccuracy as 
1-400th of an inch is visible, being magnified according to the size 
of the screen upon which the moving image is projected. And 
when one considers that the average inaccuracy in most machines 
running at the present day is not 1-400th, but 1-32nd of an inch, 
and that in some music-halls the screen is eighty feet square, one 
begins to realise to how great an extent the cinematograph must be 
held responsible for eve-strain, 

Mr. Newman described the embryonic stages of cinematographv, 


IT 


We have been asked to make known that in connection with the 
Franco-British Exhibition, 1908, it is proposed to form an Imperial 
Sports Club, under the presidentship of Lord Desborough, C.V.O. 
A large number of competitions are being arranged for in all 
branches of amateur sport, which will take place daily in the great 
stadium now nearing completion. These competitions will include 
nearlv all the British championships. The honorary secretary is 
Mr. j. Wilson Tavlor, the secretary of the Bath Club, and the 
offices for correspondence are at 8, Bayley Street, Bedford Square, 
W.C. 


a British 


soit “c 


pigmy, suggesting an illustration of “ Gulliver's Travels.” 


beginning with that delight of our bovhood, the piece of card 
having a "bird on one side and a cage on the other, which on being 
whirled presented the illusion of the bird in the cage. The thau- 
matrope depended merely upon persistence of vision “without move- 
ment. Then came a mirror arrangement with a succession of 
pictures so contrived that before one image completely faded from 
the retina the next in sequence took its place. The famous “ photo- 
graphic gun” produced in France, and the battery of cameras in 
America, both designed for recording the flight of birds or the 
motions of animals, came next in the series, followed after a little 
space by the “electric wonder" of Fleet Street. The invention of 
celluloid, however, was the most important step forward in the his- 
tory of cinematography, and as Frieze Green was the first man to 
make celluloid the vehicle for transmitting pictures moving inter- 
mittently, Mr. Newman claimed that the cinematograph was really 
invention, and should be pronounced as though it 
began with a “k,” and not after the French fashion, with the 
2) 

Of the many examples which Mr. Newman showed, one of the 
most interesting Was a film recording the action of waves. 
Although the picture was very well defined when in motion, it 


changed to a blur whenever the movement was stopped. This was 


due to the fact that in the moving picture there was a series of 
definite images interspersed with a greater number of blurred ones, 


but the persistence of vision was such that the impression of a sharp 


picture remained on the retina unti] the next sharp picture ap- 
peared, while when the film was stopped the blurred portion was 
the more in evidence. It is Mr. Newman's opinion that, as there 
must always be some “cut-out” owing to the necessary changing 
of the film, it will never be possible to represent on the screen 
objects having sharp definition throughout. He showed ап 
example in a film taken on an engine of how the telegraph posts 
lost definition as they came into the foreground of the picture. 

The French appear to like trick films, in which, for instance, the 
phases of a movement are reversed, or two negatives are placed on 
one positive, the same figure being represented as a giant and a 
Effects 
which were weird rather than beautiful were gained by toning the 
photographic image in different colours. The comic film of the 
French school was contrasted with that of the English, the former 
being violent in its action, the latter rather more subtle. The 
touch of vulgaritv, however, seems almost inseparable from the 
comic cinematograph films. This is partly due to the fact that the 


film creates an illusion of life, and in one of the examples shown, 


although anv single picture seen bv itself might have been inoffen- 
sive, the effect of the rapidly mowng series was somewhat 
unpleasant, to say the least. 


G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution. — The photographic section will 
hold its fifteenth annual exhibition at the Mechanics’ Institution, 
Store Street, Stratford, E., on March ro and rr, entries for which 
close February 29. Mr. A. Horsley Hinton will act as judge, and 
silver and bronze plaques will be awarded. There are open classes 


for prints and lantern slides, and a non-competitive section for which 


There is also an elementary class, in which 


exhibits are invited. 
Entry forms and all particulars mav be 


certificates are offered. 


obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. A. Woolford, 16, Grove Green 
Road, Leytonstone, N.E. 
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By Themas Bolas FCS-F.IC. 


SOME NOTES ON LENSES.—DISTORTION OF MARGINAL LINES.—THE BEST TYPE OF 
LENS FOR GENERAL WORK. 


Two short articles bearing on the lens question as it 
affects the everyday worker. appear in the issue of Die 
Photographische Industrie for January 15th last, the first 
article being by Dr. Wandersleb (p. 56), and the second 
article being by Herr Gräser (p. 61). Dr. Wandersleb calls 
attention to the fact that the general statement, so often 
met with, that single combination lenses distort marginal 
lines, and that symmetrical doublets give truly rectilinear 
effect must be looked on as subject to many limitations and 
exceptions; and as bearing on this question we may refer 
to Dallmeyer’s rectilinear or non-distorting landscape lens, 
introduced about twenty years ago. 

In continuing his subject Dr. Wandersleb refers to the 
distortion of marginal lines arising from a difference in 
magnification or scale between the margin and centre 
portion of the field, the distortion being “ barrel-like” when 
the marginal magnification is less than the central, and 
" cushion-like" when the marginal magnification is greater 
than the central. His fundamental position is that most, if 
not all, lenses are subject to marginal distortion, but the 
marginal distortion is onlv extreme in relation to some 
particular distance. Strictly symmetrical objectives, he 
tells us, will copy on an equal scale without distortion, but 
ordinarily the maximum of distortion is for remotely distant 
objects; still in the case of unsymmetrical doublets the 
maker can ordinarily choose to a great extent for what dis- 
tance he will adjust for absence of distortion. Herr 
Wandersleb tabulates and represents in a graphic manner 


Transmitting Pictures by Telegraph. 

In view of the highly complex and expensive elaborations of 
Bidwell’s selenium method, which has been more or less on trial 
during the past quarter of a century, it is interesting to see a re- 
version to the simplest possible system for transmitting a design, 
drawing, or even a photograph, this being the plotting out of the 
area with a system of ordinates and co-ordinates, these being signi- 
hed by a system of letters, numbers, or by cypher. Let us suppose 
that the sender and the person who 1s to receive have come to a full 
understanding as to the system, and that the sender has the subject 
plotted out with the fewest possible number of dots on a sheet of 
paper ruled in small squares—but it should be remembered that the 
number of dots required may fall considerably short of what will 
constitute a drawing to the eve, as often a straight line may be 
indicated by three dots, and two dots may sufficiently define a set- 
off line. Again, curves will generally be sufficiently defined by very 
few dots. Any dot may be telegraphed by giving the ordinate and 
co-ordinate, but frequently the process may be shortened, as all the 
dots on a given ordinate can be sufficiently indicated by giving the 
co-ordinate symbols in succession. One advantage of this system 
is that it only involves the usual telegraphic methods; and further, 
instead of merely squaring ordinary plain paper, stock photographs 
may be squared and kept in duplicate, ready for special addition. 
Indeed, the method is capable of development in many ways. 


The Undoubted Permanency of Platinotype. 


An American publication has called this in question because a 
darkening of the paper basis is said to have been noticed in the 
case of some transatlantic “ platinum prints” (not platinotypes). 
Certain low grades of paper will darken by age, as is well known, 
but the older and more experienced manufacturers avoid the use 
of such paper, just as publishers of high-class engravings avoid 


.image being untouched in the process. 


the distortion, for various distances, of commercial anastig- 
mats of the highest repute. In cases of this kind the test 
must be taken as applying to an individual lens, and it 
must be remembered that for many or most of the purposes 
of the everyday amateur the distortion of the best anastigmat 
doublets is not of great practical importance, excepting 
perhaps when long straight lines of a building are near the 
margin on the largest plate the lens will cover. At the 
same time, some of those who read of far-reaching exami- 
nations or tests like this made by Dr. Wandersleb, may 
feel how useful it might be if we could command public 
tests comparable to those’ undertaken by the National 
Physical Laboratory (* Kew”), but on a much more thorough 
basis. 

Herr Gráser. in the second of the two articles mentioned 
above, complains of the term anastigmat as scarcely 
ingenuous, because it negates astigmatism absolutely. 
What is really wanted is an indication of the degree to which 
astigmatism is corrected. At the present time there is a 
tendency to apply the term anastigmat with much more 
laxity than formerly, but Herr Gratz urges the amateur to 
choose a normal universal anastigmat (cemented combina- 
tions) of an intensity of from F/6.8 to F/6. Such a lens will 
serve for instantaneous work under all ordinary conditions, 
and it can be employed as a wide-angle lens on a large 
plate. and also as the positive constituent of a telephoto 
combination. Further, the single elements are serviceable 
as high-class single landscape lenses. 


papers which darken by age. If, however, a platinotype or an 
engraving should be stained or discoloured, whether by age or by 
such an untoward event as the spilling of ink upon it, the clean- 
ing or bleaching of the paper base is quite easy, the permanent 
If, on the other hand, a 
silver print is subjected to the usual bleaching process, the image 
disappears. Instructions for bleaching the paper basis of prints 
with an acidified chloride of lime solution will be found on p. 84 
of the eighth edition of the “ Dictionary of Photography." 


Enlarged Negatives. 


Al who desire large photographs, especially large photographs 
upon which finishing work has been done, should realise the 
advantage of the enlarged negative, as in this the worker possesses 
a half-wav stage, upon which most of the work may have been 
done, and with which the various printing methods may be tried, 
so as to realise the final aspirations. Herr Oettle, in the Photo- 
graphische Mitteilungen, discusses the various methods of making 
an enlarged negative, but mainlv from the point of view of im- 
proving the photograph in the reproduction, and the course he re- 
commends to the amateur is to make a positive enlargement on 
bromide paper, or on a special negative paper, and no trouble 
should be spared at this stage. If there is a tendency to over-flat- 
ness, use a vellow screen, or give a short exposure and employ a 
strong developer. On the other hand, the tendency тау be to- 
wards hardness, in which case exposure should be increased, and 
development should be accompanied by dilution. The positive 
being now trimmed to the desirable limits, is retouched, and 
worked upon for artistic effect, and finally the enlarged negative is 
made by contact printing on a printing-out paper. This enlarged 
negative can again be retouched, when it is ready for use in making 
prints in gum, platinum, or-earbon. 
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OF MULTIPLE MOUNTING. 


By A. J. ANDERSON. 


T is difficult to remember that this is an exhibition of 
| multiple mounting when one first enters the Royal Photo- 

graphic Society’s Gallery at 66, Russell Square; and 
one wanders round the room admiring the perfect refine- 
ment and wonderful technique of Mr. Evans’ prints, until 
one is brought up with a shock at No. 25, which sets one’s 
nerves on edge. A glance at the catalogue shows that this 
is described as “The Nave of St. Pierre, Caen, for errors 
in spacing,” and one understands that this is an intentional 
warning against a very common mistake in multiple mount- 
ing. and one begins at last to study the mounts in earnest. 

Is it possible to give Mr. Evans higher praise than this? 
For it acknowledges that, whilst the artist draws out every 
good quality in his print by a clever harmony of the various 
tints of the mounting papers, he keeps the mount so sub- 
servient to the picture that its virtue passes unnoticed. 

In No. 25 the print is mounted on no less than seven 
sheets of various tints, superimposed ; the fault lying in the 
fact that the lighter tints are trimmed too wide, forming 
stripes, instead of lines to separate the other tints. In No. 
26 the same subject is mounted on the same tints, and 
though the effect may be a trifle over-elaborate, the result 
is satisfactory ; for the lighter tints form lines no wider than 
those which would be drawn with a pen. The “ Renaissance 
Capital," No. 11, hung close to the window, drives the above 
lesson home; for here the soft stone-grey mounting-papers 
are separated from each other by dark papers, trimmed 
until they are no wider than pen-lines, and the effect is all 
that could be desired. 

In No. 5, “ Vitrè Castle, France," Mr. Evans forces the 
rich tones of his print by the use of a rich, dark-brown 
mount; and in No. 55, “Sandhills in Sun,” he brings out the 
full luminosity of the pearly light-tones of the picture by 
the employment of a similar dark brown mounting-paper. 
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On the other hand, it must be noticed how admirably this 
artist has forced the intensely low, rich tones of No. 44, 
“In Algerian Costume,” by means of light-toned mounting- 
papers. 

The comparison of Nos. 5 and 6, two similar “ Portrait 
Studies,” the former on a dark, and the latter on a light 
mount, is interesting; and it is impossible to avoid noticing 
how the dark mount has added to the values of the flesh 
rendering. In some cases, doubtless, the prints have gained 
a fictitious value from their surroundings; and it 1s pro- 
bable that the wonderful tone of No. 49, “ Wells Cathedral, 
from the Moat,” comes more from its wonderful mounting in 
silurian and dove-colour than from the qualities of the print 
itself. 

There are no examples of that eccentric mounting in 
which the pictures are placed rather on one side of the 
paper; this style is excellent in those illuminated breviaries 
from which it was borrowed, permissible in portfolios, but 
altogether objectionable when the picture is to be hung on a 
wall. Mr. Evans places his prints in the centre and some- 
what high up on the mounting papers: in one case, how- 
ever, No. 41, “ Macaire,” he seems to have placed his print 
a little too high, for the figure is high up in the photograph, 
and the photograph placed high up on the mount; but this 
is the only example that is open to adverse criticism. 

Why is the precious little engraving of Botticelli's “ Birth 
of Venus” mounted in a cut-out mount of thick cardboard, 
and the aperture edged with thin washes of colour, separated 
by lines, and described as “an example of French mount- 
ing," included in the exhibition? Is it as a warning? 

By the way, what a stroke of genius the mounting of the 
* Grotesque, Ely Cathedral," No. 4, is! for the dark brown 
mounting board, with its sunk line of brown paper, deli- 
cately re-echoes the sentiment of thc picture. 


NELSON PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


(SPECIALLY REPORTED FOR THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER.) 


N our issue of last week we were only just in time to report that 
[ the exhibition was well supported, and that success was in sight. 
At the time of our visit in the afternoon previous to the opening 
ceremony we found every picture in its place, and each prize-winner 
fully labelled up. At the outset let us say that the show is a vast 
improvement upon the first one held under the auspices of the 
Nelson Photographic Society a year ago. The exhibition is still 
held under some disadvantage as regards the hanging, which cannot 
at present be well avoided; but the manner in which the pic- 
tures are presented is very suitable, even if not ideal, and every 
picture can be viewed with perfect ease and comfort. Special light- 
ing arrangements had been provided. Mr. Beetham and his 
fellow workers are to be congratulated upon the 380 exhibits they 
have got together. This was no doubt brought about by the 
generous gifts of silver vases and goblets, there being one of each 
offered in each of the nine classes, and no doubt these eighteen 
pieces of solid silver plate had а great attraction. The judges, 
Messrs. T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., and C. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., 
awarded the whole eighteen, and in some cases we feel that they 
had a difficult task. Their work has been most carefully done, and 
we feel sure they could defend any award that they have made, 
and this is saving a great deal. Many well known workers are 
amongst the exhibitors in the open classes, in which the fight was 
a keen one. Amongst those showing work of more than ordinary 
merit may be mentioned Oscar Hardee, Victor E. Morris, Louis 
. Steele, Chas. E. Wanless, C. H. Hewitt, Easten Lee, Dan 
unlop, Keith Dannett, W. С. Clark, Graystone Bird, Ellis 
Kelsey, etc. The local classes were very strong, and demonstrated 
what a power many provincial workers are becoming. Much of the 
work shown in these classes would have given a good account of 
itself in the open classes; indeed, they would have been close 
runners up in one or two cases. Manv of these our special corre- 
spondent will deal with in his remarks under ** Union Notes," being 
of more interest to the district from which they emanate. 
In Class 1, open landscape or seascape, Harry Lindoe comes an 
easy first with his * Deserted Mill," a picture of good painter-like 
qualities, and rendered in a manner altogether pleasing. The second 


award falls to a well known subject, “ A London Portal," bv Oscar 
Hardee. This must have been run very close by Victor E. Morris’ 
fine picture of ‘‘ The National Gallery,’ with its beautiful range of 
tone values, almost perfect composition, and faultless technic. It 
has received hon. mention; as also Bertram Cox's * November 
Morning," a dockside picture with high horizon and over-strained 
foreground; and to Dan Dunlop’s “ Summer's Approach " we must 
accord praise for its faultless printing. 

In Class 2, portraiture, etc., Harry Lindoe again scores first 
place quite easily with his beautifullv-conceived picture of “ Dawn." 
It is exceedingly clever, and to make it a complete success, we 
should have liked more room for the figure, of which it 
is so worthy. The second award goes to a colour print of apples, 
under quarter-plate size, by S. Manners, who contributes also 
several other colour prints, mostly of a hard character, and not so 
good as “Apples” by any means. Hon. mention is awarded to 
A. M. Malburn, Bertram Cox, and to Dan Dunlop for his ‘ Old 
Professor." It is a fairly strong class. 

Class 3, architecture, cannot be written down a strong class, and 
this is the only case where we doubt the first award. Yet it would 
make little difference, inasmuch as Mr. W. C. Clark is well in 
front with almost any one of his exhibits. We like the winning 
picture, “ The Bishop's Eve," not so well as others by this worker. 
The second award falls to H. T. Winterholder, and hon. mention 
to W. H. Blake, Dan Dunlop, and H. T. Winterholder. 

In Class 4, open slides, Victor E. Morris takes first place with 
his architectural slides; Ellis Kelsev comes second for the silver 
goblet; whilst hon. mention is accorded to J. J. Hartley a local 
man, H. Essex, and R. Hancock. 

The Lancashire and Cheshire Union, Class $, drew a fine lot of 
pictures, and the Nelson Society are to be congratulated. The first 
place is given to J. West Lang, of Stockport, for his large oil print, 
“The Effort." We remember this print at Stockport, and here our 
impression is confirmed; the lighting appears false, and the model. 
ling of the figure somewhat strained. It is, however, a fine bold 
piece of work, and Mr. Lang is to be complimented. Wm. McLean, 
of Blackburn, takes second place with an architectural study, and 
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hon. mention is awarded to A. Greenwood for his ** Motor Girl”; 
J- J. Hartley, for ** Winter Sunshine," and “The Dock," by 
J. F. Wilde, a picture from last year's “ Royal." 

In Class 6, Lancashire and Cheshire Union, for slides, the awards 
went to G. A. Booth, of Preston, and F. C. Tryhorn, with hon. 
mention to A. Taylor, J. J. Hartley, and A. G. Thisleton. 

Class 7 was devoted to photographers residing within twelve miles 
of Nelson, and here Rev. A. Gray took first place with his “ Prior’s 
Doorway, Ely," and Smith Lister second place with his “Old 
Harbour" scene, which is full of nice feeling and tone values. 
J. J. Richardson and W. Harper are awarded hon. mention. 

Class 8 was the members’ class for prints, and drew a big entrv. 
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Here К. Ваггі won first place with his delightfully rendered 
* Roses," which would, however, look better in another colour. 
Fred Whittaker takes second place with ** Winter" ; he also secures 
an hon. mention, as does also H. H. Nutter and W. E. Dean. 

The members’ slide, Class 9, drew seventeen sets of slides, mostly 
good. Fred Whitaker here comes an easy first, with R. Barritt a 
second with his set of birds! nests; F. Whitaker also takes an 
hon. mention, as does H. H. Nutter, and W. E. Dean with his 
architectural slides. 


(As notified in the Federation Supplement this week, we shall 
have the pleasure to reproduce the two prints which in the Federa- 
tion class were respectively awarded first prize and hon. mention.) 


RE oy, SE 
MARION'S HOT ROLLER SQUEEGEE FOR DRY MOUNTING. 


E are pleased to note that Messrs. Marion and Co., Ltd., of 

Soho Square, London, have introduced a novelty which they 
call the Hot Roller Squeegee, which supersedes the ordinary cumber- 
some and expensive machine press. Dry mounting has been hitherto 
somewhat outside the means and necessities of the average amateur, 
as his use for it is only occasional, and the expense of the outfit 
involved considerable; but here he will find a dry mounting device 
quick, handy, and efficient, which can be used anywhere where gas 
is available, and at a quite moderate outlay. 

The apparatus consists of a polished nickel roller, the interior of 
which is fitted with a heating arrangement for use with gas. И is 
attached by a tube to an ordinary gas burner. The roller has a 
rest provided for it when not in use, and two metal plates are pro- 
vided, one polished and one matt, for placing over prints. It is 
available with any adhesive tissue or suitable mountant. 

The method of working is simple. The print is backed with the 
tissue and placed on the mount in the desired position. Upon the 
print and mount, lying on an absolutely flat table or board, the 
metal cover is placed, either smooth or matt as desired, and the 
hot squeegee is rolled to and fro slowly, and with even pressure, until 
the print adheres. A few times’ rolling will be sufficient to secure 
complete adhesion. 

The prices are as follows: 5 in. hot roller squeegee, with stand 
and two zinc plates, 27s. 6d.; 7 in. ditto, 35s.; Io} in. ditto, 
47s. 6d. Adhesive tissue is sold in gross packets: quarter-plate, 
1s. 6d. per packet; half-plate, 3s. 3d. ; whole-plate, 6s. ; and other 
sizes in proportion. Sheets, 24 by 20, are sold at 7s. 6d. a quire. 
If it is preferred to use a solution, Hubbard's dry mounting solution 
is sold in pint bottles, 6s. 6d. ; quart bottles, 12s. 6d. 

We heartily welcome this most useful help for the amateur in one 


of the branches of his work which he often finds tiresome, messy, 
and unsatisfactory. Now he will, at a cost varying from 27s. to 
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475., be able to mount with ease, comfort, and efficiency, and will, if 
he so desire, have no need of any sticky compounds, and, moreover, 
get perfect adhesion, and an entire absence of frilling, cockling, 
and other worries, This machine has come to stay, and will be 
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found not onlv a luxury, but a necessity for good work, which is of 
little avail without clean and level mounting to show it oft. 


— 
THREE OF MARION AND CO.’S RECENT INTRODUCTIONS. 


The * Soho ’’ Head Screen is adjustable by means of a ball- 
socket clamp, which enables it to be moved in any direction. 
It has a full range of height, and is handsomely finished in japan 
and nickel. It is quite an indispensable adjunct of the studio, and 
the price is 21s. complete. 

The ‘‘Soho’’ Eye Rest.—This also is a contrivance without 
which the studio is not complete. The block, upon which the sitter 
is to fix his eye, is easily pushed up or down, and stays just where it 
is placed without the trouble of fixing a nut or bolt. The full height 
is 6 ft. 6 in., and the price 7s. 6d. 
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The Lilywhite Photographic Cyclopedia, C Edition, 1908.—The 
Halifax Photographic Co., of Halifax, send us a copy of their Lily- 
white Photographic Cyclopedia, C Edition, for 1908. It is а 
pamphlet of some thirty pages, containing full details, with prices, o! 
the various productions of the Halifax Photographic Co., full in- 
structions for working their materials, and prices for trade work of 
developing, printing, enlarging, etc. It has in addition many use- 
ful hints on all classes of work, which the amateur will find exceed- 
ingly useful. The Halifax Photographic Co. ask us to state that 
thev will send a copy of this cyclopzdia post free to all applicants 
mentioning THE A. P. when sending for it. 


Bausch and Lomb's New Model Projection Apparatus List.— 
Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, 
E.C., send us a description of the Bausch and Lomb New Model 
Projection Lantern C, which is a simplified form of the already 
well-known Lantern D, specially suitable for rural districts. It is a 
simple and accurate instrument, and of as low a price as is con- 
sistent with the quality of the workmanship. It is especially adapted 
for use in schools, since it can be used for micro. as well as ordinary 


projection. It is useful for the home as well as the platform, and 


There is hardly an operator who does not find by bitter experience 
the difficulty of catching and keeping the attention of children even 
for the brief moment required for an exposure, so that any device 
or toy which is new and taking, and has not been staled for the 
children by repeated use, is most welcome. Messrs. Marion and 
Co., of Soho Square, are the inventors of the new studio toy called 
* The Cuckoo House," which certainly serves its purpose well in 
attracting the attention of children. The toy is provided with a hook 
at the back to attach to a studio stand, and bv pressing a lever at the 
side the bird appears at the window and gives utterance to a loud 
"cuckoo." The price of this useful accessory is 45. 6d. 


can be used single or double, with dissolver to secure dissolving 
views. It is so constructed that an acetylene lamp can be used 
instead of the usual arc lamp in places where a current is not avail- 
able, and it produces а verv brilliant ight. Those interested in pro- 
jection matters, or who are intending to purchase а lantern for school 
or home purposes, especially adapted to rural districts, should apply 
to Messrs, A. E. Stalev for full particulars of this new Bausch and 
Lomb New Model Projection Lantern C. 


Citv Sale and Exchange (Aldersgate) Monthly Bargain List.— 
The City Sale and Exchange (81, Aldersgate Street, E.C.) send us 
their current month's bargain hst. It is à pamphlet of sixteen pages, 
full of all kinds of photographic bargains, the result of a recent 
stocktaking. Hand and stand cameras, lenses, and accessories are 
offered at ridiculously low prices, which should suit all pockets. It 
would be difficult to find a make of hand or stand camera that is 
not here represented, and being sold far below cost price, while 
lanterns, studio accessories, studio cameras, and enlargers are well 
represented and likewise cheap. We should advise our readers at a 
distance to send for a copv of this list, while town-dwellers had 
better visit 81, Aldersgate Street and see the goods for themselves. 


No. 5 of FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT, entitled ‘‘ UNION NOTES,’ will -be-found at the end of this week's 
issue, facing p. 144. 
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THE “BLACKALL” DEVELOPING DISH. 


MESS AND CO., LTD., of Soho Square, London, W., 
have sent us a sample of their new developing dish, which 
they call the “ Blackall.” It is on quite new lines, and is saving of 
time and developer. It is made from the design ot a professional 
photographer with a view to the ability to develop several plates at 
once, to have an easy view of the progress of development, and to 
avoid staining the fingers while lifting and inspecting the plate. lt 
is. made entirely of well-seasoned wood, with a glass bottom, through 
which the progress of development is to be observed, specially fitted, 
and rendered absolutely waterproof with a special waterproof cement. 
As in some other developing dishes, a tank is provided, into which 
the developer flows whén the plate is lifted up tor inspection of the 
negative. А plate-lifter forms part of this dish, and is manipulated 
from outside, so that there is really no necessity for the hngers ever 
to touch the plate between putting it into the developer and taking 
it out finished. 

To recapitulate, and to put the advantages of this developing dish 
very clearly, it may be said that the advantages which it ofters are: 
(1) Complete manipulation of the plate during the development with- 
out using the fingers; (2) greater control of development than with 
most dishes; (3) no staining of the fingers or hands, and, it may be 
added, no poisoning of the fingers with metol and other irritant 
developers, to which many amateurs are sadly liable. It is made in 
the following sizes: No. 1, for three half-plates, 5s. 6d.; No. 2, 
for 12 by 10 or two whole-plates, 7s. 6d.; No. 3, for 15 by 12 or 
12 by 10, 105. 


We have used the dish with great satisfaction, and can bear 
witness to its advantages. We developed three half-plates in the 
time usually taken to develop one, we found our fingers dry and 


clean, and free from the irritation of the metol in the M.-Q. de- 
veloper we were using, and we could observe the progress of the 
plates from start to finish with perfect ease. This developing dish 
will save time, trouble, and personal discomfort. 
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NEW MODELS OF NO. I AND NO. Ia 


FOLDING POCKET KODAKS. 


HE No. 1 and No. 1a Folding Pocket Kodaks are well known 

to all our readers and very widely used, and it will be of 
interest to them to learn that certain improvements have recently 
been effected, which will tend to greater simplicity of working and 
ease of manipulation in this popular Kodak. 

In place of the rigid double finder hitherto fitted to these cameras 
a single finder has been introduced, so mounted as to be available 
for both horizontal and vertical pictures. The method of inserting 
the film spool has been simplified, for a neat nickel pivot pin, which 
is easilv manipulated with the finger and thumb, takes the place 
of the old arrangement. A single movement depresses the 
baseboard and extends 
the camera for use. 

It may be as well to re- 
mind our readers that No. 
1 Folding Pocket Kodak 
takes pictures 34% by 24 
and costs Z2 2s., and the 
No. а Folding Pocket 
Kodak gives 44 by 24 pic- 
tures and costs £2 105. 
In both cases, of course, 
a film of twelve exposures 
can be carried and the 
camera reloaded in day- 
light. 

In spite of the many 
cameras of all kinds which 
have been and are being 
continually introduced, 
Kodaks hold their own 
and get even more popu- 
lar, and modifications like 


the ones we have mentioned in this case keep the different Kodaks 
which have been some little time on the market well abreast of the 
modern requirements and easy and convenient in use. The illus- 
tration will enable our readers to see what the cameras are like in 


their present form. $494 


GREEN “CHROMONA” TONING 


SOLUTION. 


HE White Band Chemical Co., of Progress Works, South Croy- 
don, have added to their series of permanent toners a solution 
for giving satisfactory green tones to bromide prints. The solutions 
are made up in two bottles, labelled Nos. 1 and 2. For every four 
half-plate prints (or equivalent in other sizes) 2 drams exactly of 
No. 1 should be taken and made up to 14 oz. with water. From 
No. 2 bottle 2 drams exactly are taken and made up to 14 oz. with 
water. These solutions are then well mixed, making 3 oz. of solu- 
tion in all. With the mixture of the diluted solutions of Nos. 1 and 
2 the bath is ready for use. The toning is permanent, and the 
green colour obtained not an objectionably vivid green, but the 
colour known as Italian green—a more delicate and artistic tone— 
and is recognised as giving a tint unattainable by any other toning 
process. 

Printing should be carried to the usual depth only, as no intensi- 
fication or reduction takes place; and any brand of bromide can be 
used, though the gaslight papers do not, with the exception of Velox, 
take the tone well, The tones vary according to the depth of the 
print and make of the paper, but with same negative and same 
make of paper the results are uniform. It is satisfactory to note that 
this toner is not a stain, but a chemical displacement, and that no 
fading need be feared. 

This is a simple and efficient method of procuring a very pleasing 
green tint, and can be recommended as reliable, quick, and efficient. 
The Chromona green toner is sold at 15. 6d. per set, and, as the 
elimination of all the hypo from the print is essential, a hypo 
eliminator is also sold, called * Hypokil," at 3d. per pakol (or 
I oz. packet for gd.). 
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Combined Bath for Warm Tones. 


Can you give a bath for toning P.O.P. a ruddy-brownish tone? 
I would much prefer one that will not disappear in the fixing 
bath if possible. EAST ANGLIAN. 


We should advise you to use a thoroughly good combined toning 
and fixing bath, removing the prints and washing them as soon as 
the desired tone is reached, remembering that they will always dry 
a little darker in tone than they appear when wet. The following 
formula gives very warm tones:— 


A.—Sodium tungstate ................. е 180 gr. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ................... sess. 300 , 
lobo c eM 6 oz. 
Water aco heaved tdv NE EV ce cttw sade EROR 40 55 

B= Gold: chloride «ior avo ee ees e RE MESS IS gr 
|I AMEN" 4 02. 


When dissolved, add B gradually to A, with frequent shaking. 
Print deeply, and immerse without previous washing. - 


Purplish Tones on P.O.P. and Bromide Paper. 


(2) Please give me a formula enabling me to get a rich violet 
tone either on bromide gaslight, or printing-out paper (if 
possible). G. H. H. 
(2) It is not possible to get such a tone excepting by the carbon 
process. A good purplish tone can be obtained upon rich prints 
(from really good negatives) by means of the lime chloride toning 
bath, but such a bath will spoil any but really rich prints. A 
similar tone can be got on bromide prints T lightly toning in one 
of the copper toning baths for red tones, of which we have given 
frequent examples in “ Answers” page. Try the following :— 


A WALE ыннан зунан анн ESA 20 parts. 
Ten per cent. solution copper sulphate ............ I part. 
Ten per cent. solution ammonium carbonate 

(enough to redissolve the precipitate) about — 8 parts. 


В.— Теп per cent. solution ferricyanide of potassium 25  ,, 
iride cS ISO  ,, 


Add A to B. The solutions should not be mixed together until 
required for use, as they will not keep; in fact, it is much better 
to keep the different solutions separate, and make them up only 
each time as required. This bath converts ordinary black bromide 
prints, through a series of very pretty purples, which gradually 
become warmer until finally they become a bright red, somewhat 
tending towards carmine. А brief immersion will give you a very 
pretty purple-black, longer immersion tends towards a purple-plum 
colour, and so on, according to the time of action. The prints must 
be rinsed after toning and then hung up to dry. 


Copyright Questions. 


I have sold the right to. reproduce a number of my photo- 
graphs to a postcard firm in London. Would you kindly state: 
(1) Does this prevent me selling other rights to reproduce to 
another firm or firms? (2) Can a photographic paper reproduce 
them without permission from the first firm? (3) Can I sell the 
negatives outright to any other firm, and, if so, (4) what power 


Anawers (0 Correspondentel 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
lo save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered F REE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prins MUST (Cr NA 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxii.) and addressed to the Editor, 

* The Amateur Photographer,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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has the purchasing firm over the other firms to whom I have 
sold rights to reproduce? Can they stop them producing 
these photographs? ALMA. 


(1) It depends upon the wording of the document, whether it was 
an out-and-out sale of copyright or merely a licence to reproduce 
in a certain form, and not a sole right to that form of reproduction. 
If it was a licence, you can grant similar licences to others. The 
firm would have no right to grant licences unless you had sold all 
your rights. (2) The paper publishers must apply to you. (3) Yes; 
but not sole rights if you have already granted licences. (4) None. 
No; otherwise of what value is your licence? You would be sued 
for breach of contract. 


Improving Flat Negative. 


(5) Is it possible to improve the contrast of a flat negative by 
printing through coloured glass? (6) What colour should glass 
be for the same? А. Е. 


(5) Yes; to some extent. (6) “Cathedral green." 


Sensitising Paper with Silver Solution. 


In your magazine of October 1 is a formula for printing photo- 
graphs on silk. Would the same formula do for making 
P.O.P.? G. S. (Wellington). 


It would certainly produce an image, but it would appear '' sunken 
in," owing to there being insufficient gelatine in it. It would answer 
fairly well on a paper previously coated with gelatine and dried. 


Bleaching Ivory Tablets. 


Please tell me a simple and effective means of bleaching 
ivories. I have used some of them for photographic purposes, 
and having had occasion to clean the prints off, the ivories have 
turned yellow : not through contact with chemicals, but probably 
on account of age. JET. 


You should say what printing process was employed. In “ The 
Art of Miniature Painting," by Chas. Wm. Day (published some 
years ago by Winsor and Newton) the author says: ''Should ivory 
get yellow by time, or by being kept shut up in the dark, wet it 
on both sides and put it in the sun; this will effectually bleach it." 


Celluloid Miniatures. 


How is the enclosed miniature produced? What is the trans- 
parent material to which the print is (apparently) mounted in 
optical contact, and how is the print attached? 

| INQUISITIVE. 


Ordinary P.O.P. prints are first tinted with transparent colours 
and allowed to dry, sometimes being squeegeed in contact with a 
flat surface, so that they shall dry without any unevenness. The 
flat print, when drv, is then lightly coated with a thin solution of 
celluloid, a thin sheet of celluloid being also prepared in the same 
way. The two prepared surfaces are then brought into contact 
and brought together under pressure. They are usually kept under 
pressure until quite dry, when the print will be found firmly attache 
to the celluloid. The necessary sheet celluloid and the adhesive 
can be obtained from most leading dealers in photographic 
materials. 


No. 5 of FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT, entitled ** UNION NOTES," will be found at the end of this week's 
issue, facing p. 144. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 


HIS exhibition, which is held at 24, Wellington Street, W.C., 
opened оп February 7. Although it cannot be said that any of the 
exhibits are of outstanding merit, the majority are well up to the 
usual standard, many are good in technique, and some are distinctly 
pictorial in their character. The chief fault in many of these photo- 
graphs lies in the inability to drop a line, or merge part of the out- 
line in the background: since modern rapid photography gives very 
clear outlines, the fault robs these photographs of their picture-value. 
Mr. Mendelssohn merges the unimportant portions of his outlines 
into the background; and this, added to the good flesh tones of his 
men's portraits, gives his photographs a distinctly pictorial value. 
But Messrs. Ellis and Walery, although their portrait of a barrister 
(No. 69) comes right, fail in the rendering of the charming lady’s 
left arm in No. 7a—which should surely have been knifed or pen- 
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cilled into the background. Mr. Fellows Willson exhibits three 
ovals, one of which is spoilt by the ugly outline of the right arm; 
in the other two, the somewhat assertive outline of the blouse 15 
overbalanced by the strength of the face rendering. How well 
Messrs. Sarony and Co. manage their shadows! These are true, 
luminous, and transparent, especially in Nos. go and 52. The ex- 
cellent effect of the canvas backgrounds in Nos. 26 and 3o should 
be noticed. Messrs. Downey's portrait of a man is strong, and the 
lighting of No. 4 is attractive: his bust of a lady (No. 6) is not 
altogether a success, as she seems to be only head and shoulders, sup- 
ported by a cloud. Messrs. Jacolette exhibit some admirable tech- 
nique, and Mr. Reveley shows some outdoor photographs of horses, 
which are quite good. The exhibition remains open until 
March 7. 


—————999 


Dresden Internatlonal Photographic Exhibition.—1n giving some 
particulars of the above exhibition last week, we also published the 
names of the English committee, and to that list must now be added 
Mr. Reginald Craigie and Mr. F. G. Mortimer. The hon. secre- 
tary for Great Britain is Mr. E. O. Hoppé, 10, Margravine Gardens, 
Barons Court, London, W. ; 


The ‘‘ Photo-Miniature °° will in future appear at regular monthly 
intervals, the subject of the current number being “ Tank and Time 
Development." No less than eighty-four numbers of this admirable 
publication have already been published, and copies, price 6d. each, 
may be had from Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, E.C. 


Tunbridge Wells Photographic Association.—The above society, 
which has just attained its majority, l 
having been founded in January, 1887, 
is in a very satisfactory position, with 
a comfortable club room. At the 
annual meeting the following officers 
were re-elected: President, Francis 
G. Smart, M.A., J.P.;  vice- 
presidents, Archdeacon Scott, E. R. 
Ashton, J. H. Chapman, J. Sidney 
Snelgrove; hon. lanternist, H. Wild; 
hon. auditor, Ed. Catchpole. Mr. 
Wild having resigned the assistant 
secretaryship, was reappointed on the | 
committee, which now consists of E. О. Jenkinson, А. W. Pierson, 
J. H. Spencer, H. Wild. Hon. secretary, Joseph Chamberlain, 
Tankerville, Cambridge Street, who was also re-elected hon. 
treasurer. Mr. Chamberlain is elected to the position of hon. 
secretary for the twenty-ninth time, and has served the society during 
the whole period of its existence, having been a member of the 
first committee. 


Oliver Goldsmith Photographic Society.—The fourth annual ex- 
hibition will be held on Saturdav, March 28, at Christ Church 
Schoolrooms, Asylum Road, Peckham. Bronze plaques will be 
placed at the disposal of the judge in the open classes. Entry forms 
can be obtained from the exhibition secretary, Mr. F. Tomlinson, 
63, Montpelier Road, Peckham, London, S.E. 


The Co-operative Holidays Association, an organisation which 
includes a large number of amateur photographers, announces an 
exhibition at Furnival Hall, Furnival Street, Holborn, on Saturday, 
April 4. All members residing in London and the home counties 
are eligible to compete. Entry forms can be obtained of the exhi- 
bition secretary, Mr. J. H. Hurdman, 1, Shawfield Street, Chelsea, 
S.W. 


Mr. J. E. Lockyer asks us to state that he is prepared to send a 
cigarette case, well charged with cigarettes, post free to any cus- 


Society ? 


it? 


Are you a member of a Federated 


This is No. 5.—Have you noticed 
سے‎ < 


tomers of his who send him as a guarantee of good faith the top 
flap from the carton of any of Lockyer’s photographic preparations, 
thus proving them to be customers. We have seen a specimen of 
the cigarette cases, and the bargain is a good one. 


Mr. Jules Richard, of Verascope fame, 234, Albemarle Street, 
Piccadilly, W., informs us that he has obtained a collection of three 
dozen stereoscopic views of the state opening of Parliament, which 
were taken with the Verascope. These can be seen at the show- 
rooms at the above address. 


Wilfred Emery, Ltd., Price List.—Wilfred Emery, Itd., of High 
Road, Cricklewood, N.W., send us their price list for amateurs and 
professionals. The work undertaken by this firm is very varied— 
retouching, negative making, copving, printing, toning, with mount- 
ing, spotting, and burnishing. They 
make a speciality of bromide en- 
largements, and the "Imperial" en- 
largement, mounted on the best India 
tint plate-sunk mounts and well 
finished in monochrome, either black 
and white or toned sepia, are both 
cheap and excellent value. Attention 
should also be called to the carbon 
enlargements, similarly mounted and 
finished in monochrome of any colour. 
The platinotvpe enlargement called 
the " Minster," is a useful line, in 
which a 12 by ro can be had for 125. 6d., and a 15 bv 12 for 16s. 6d. 
These enlargements are beautifully finished. Those of our readers 
who are requiring work done should apply to Emerv, Ltd., as above, 
for their 1908 new price list, in which all details will be found. 


Southampton Camera Club.—On February 3 a lecturette com- 
petition was held, when Mr. Smith Whiting was adjudged the 
winner. Не gave a brief account of bird-life photography, 
which was illustrated with some excellent slides. Mr. F. G. 
Ryder also gave an amusing short description of camp-life, and 
Mr. W. R. Kay concluded with a brief account of his moun- 
taineering experiences, which was accompanied with a series of 
splendid views of the notable peaks in Switzerland. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer," 
sent poet free on date of publication. 


E D SE \ Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, rss. 


Canada is х ME э 6s. 6d. $5 5 135. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


Concerning Roll-films. For Beginners. By 


E. C. Cripps. 

Photography with Reason. (10) The Toning 
of Development Papers, etc. Ву T. 
Thorne Baker, F.C.S. 


Leaves from a Note-book. 
Hand. By 4. J. A. 
The Mirror as an Aid to Self-Portraiture. 

Illustrated. By J. Peat Millar. 


Why Shiver in a Cold Dark-room? By W. 
Thomas. 


Pictorial School. 


Art in Monochrome, 
H. Evans. 

Photo-Micrography. 
trated. 


(28) The Dead 


Notes on Some Examples of the German 
By E. O. Hoppé. With 
Illustrations from Photographs by Hugo 
Erfurth and T. Steidel. ey 


Part 2. By Frederick 


For Beginners. 
By S. C. Fox. 


The Cinematograph and its Future. 


Photographic Science and Technics. 
Thos. Bolas, F.C.S., F.I.C. 


Exhibitions Specially Reported: Mr. Evans? 

Exhibition of Multiple Mounting (bv A. 
. Anderson) Nelson Exhibition. Rod- 

and Farslev. Professional Photo- 
graphers! Association. 

Federation Supplement: “Each for All, 
and All for Each.” The Scottish National 
Salon. Who Shall Meet the Union Lec. 
turer? Lancashire and Cheshire Federa- 
tion. Notes from Yorkshire. 


Illus- 


By Twitterings by the Blackbird. 
Winners in Fortnightly Competition. 
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the various Federations, 


the vast army of active photographers 


to talk about us and what we are doing. 


The Scottish Federation naturally occupies a good deal of 
attention just now, in view of the Scottish Photographic Salon 
(which opens on February 15, at Aberdeen), when we hope to 


FEDERATION 
,- . PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES 


“EACH FOR 
^y^ All AND Abb 
FOR EACH.” 


Y GAIN we present our readers 
‘ with a Special Supplement 
devoted exclusively to the 
affairs of Societies forming 
and we 
are glad to find our efforts to interest 
included in 
associations are being appreciated. Still, we are not satisfied 
—who that has great aims ever is? —and so we ask our readers 


9 UNION NOTES we s^ 


7 2, BEING NOTICES AND REPORTS 
7L... OF THE DOINGS OF THE 


OF 


those 


The Aberdeen Art Gallery. 
Central Court. 


have the pleasure of personally making the acquaintance of many of our Scottish friends and comrades. 


THE EDITOR. 


—— — —Áiiliie— — — — 


THE SCOTTISH 


NATIONAL SALON. 


Bv OvR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HE close proximity of the Scottish Salon is sufficient 
excus? for a few notes on its inception and progress. 
To the original rules of the Federation, issued as soon 
as possible after the formation of that body, there was added 
a list of “Facilities the Scottish Photographic Federation 
may be able to provide"; a considerable number of these 
are now actually provided, and amongst these is "the pro- 
motion of the annual national exhibition." The drawing 
out of the prospectus for this was a matter of much con- 
sideration and not a little debate. One section wanted the 
exhibition run on the lines that now obtain ; the other party, 
fearing the financial results, insisted that, to begin with at 
any rate, it should be run on the usual lines. The treasurer, 
who still retains that office, was one of the most determined 
of the first mentioned party, the procedure they advocated 
was ultimately agreed on, and the increasing success of the 
Salon must be a source of great satisfaction to him and his 
colleagues. At that time Scotland was practically unrecog- 
nised in the art world of photography ; in fact, on the con- 
ditions of the first Salon being announced, one paper ex- 
pressed the opinion that these were as they were, as there 
was not sufficient talent in Scotland to make a successful 
exhibition without outside help. This was only proof of the 
necessity for demonstrating the opposite. The exhibition 
was confined to photographers resident in Scotland and 
Scots outwith the border. This condition is still observed, 
and thus the Scottish Salon demonstrates mational progress 
in a way that no other exhibition does. 
The first Salon was fittingly held at Perth, the birthplace 


of the Federation, the promoting body. Here it might be 
well to point out that although promoted by the Federation, 
it is in no way restricted to the photographers forming that 
body ; they enjoy no advantages. The exhibition is and has 
always been in the fullest sense of the word national. The 
Salon is not therefore truly a Federation item, although 
the Federation is the promoting body, and in that respect, 
if one might say so, the Federation deserves the gratitude 
of the nation. 

The first Salon received the unstinted praise of the press 
(photographic and otherwise) апа public. The wall decora- 
tions, designed and executed by J. W. Eadie (as also were 
those of the following vear), were the theme of much admira- 
tion. While it is hardly ancient history yet, it may be well 
to set down here the names of a few of the exhibitors taken 
at random; this will show the quality of the show:— 
J. Craig Annan, James Auld, Vaness C. Baird (1906 Salon 
secretary) and Mrs. Baird, Geo. L. A. Blair, Arch. Coch- 
rane, W. S. Crocket, W. Crooke, Dan Dunlop, J. W. Eadie, 
W. A. Frame (1905 Salon secretary), John Hepburn, A. W. 
Hill, J. Peat Millar, Robert Milne (1907 Salon secretary), 
W. Milroy, John Moffatt, G. D. Macdougald, James Patrick, 
Dr. Richmond, etc. 

About 400 frames were submitted to the selectors, and 224 
were hung, including nine from Percy Lewis, Bristol (the 
one-man “foreigner” show has thus been a feature from 
the start), and a collection of the works of D. O. Hill. 

The second Salon was held at Glasgow; here 629 frames 
were entered and 291 were hung. Alex. Keighley, Keighley, 
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represented England, and Alfred Enke, Stuttgart, repre- 
sented Germany. In addition to entries from Scots in 
England, Ireland was represented. The show was a pic- 
torial success, but unfortunately it resulted in a financial 
loss, which was paid up by the guarantors, the Federation 
funds suffering no loss. 

Dundee had the honour of housing the Salon in 1906, the 
Albert Gallery being gifted for the purpose by the city. 
Here 302 pictures were hung out of 643 submitted. The 
* outside" exhibit this vear was by Fred. H. Evans, London, 
and comprised twenty-four pictures in that well-known 
workers best manner. An innovation at this exhibition was 
an Art Union, by means of which a considerable number 
Of pictures were bought. The financial results showed a 
balance on the right side. 

Last year the Salon was held at Paisley, where the Art 
Gallery was gifted for the purpose by the authorities. The 
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number of entries had now reached 863, and from these 362 
pictures were hung, besides forty-five from Charles F. 
Inston, Liverpool, and a collection of Austrian and German 
work, comprising twenty-six pictures, collected and for- 
warded by F. Matthies-Masuren, Halle-a-S. The success 
of this exhibition is so recent that comment is not needed. 

On the 15th inst. the fifth of the series opens in the Art 
Gallery, Aberdeen, gifted by the City Council for the pur- 
pose, where it is fully expected the progressive record will 
be maintained. 

The Salon has undoubtedly supplied a felt want; it 
presents the expression of photographic art in Scotland, and 
has gained for Scotland a place among the nations. Its 
distinctly national character gives it a unique position 
amongst exhibitions. It is also worthy of note, considering 
the changes that are taking place elsewhere, that no prizes 
have ever been awarded at this exhibition. 


چچچ 


SCOTTISH PHOTOGRAPHIC FEDERATION NOTES. 


The Annual Meeting.—The annual meeting of the Federation 
falls to be held at Aberdeen on the rsth inst., when, in spite of the 
long run to the Granite City from the South, it is to be hoped there 
will be a large attendance. There seems to be no burning question, 
but office-bearers require election, and the destination of the Salon 
for next year and the excursion for this year require to be settled. 


س - 

A Southern Visitor.—It is reported that the editor of THE A. P. 
is to make a visit north to see his Scottish friends, and many who 
have made his acquaintance in these pages will be glad to meet him 
in person. It will also, no doubt, be a great pleasure to him to see 
the Salon in actuality, in place of reading descriptions of it. 
وو‎ 

Tremendous Energy.—Most of the Federations know that one of 
the very popular lecturers on our lecture list is Dan Dunlop, of 


Motherwell, and right lovally he responds to the many calls on his 
time. I am, however, not a little puzzled to find out how he 
accomplished a task I see set out for him in the photographic 
calendar. In it I notice he is down to lecture before the Ulster 
Photographic Society on “ The Romantic in Landscape," on Mon- 
dav, 3rd; and on Tuesday, 4th, he is to demonstrate ‘* Carbon 
Printing before the Kinning Park Co-operative Camera Club, and 
“Faking and Dodging” before the Monklands Photographic 
Societv—rather a hard bit of work. It would be interesting to know 
how manv lectures and demonstrations he gives in a season. 
—— PR 

A New Idea.—I notice the Photo Art Club, Aberdeen, has intro- 
duced into their syllabus rather a novel item this season, viz., an 
exhibition of the members! entries for The Salon. The criticism 
given at the meeting, for there is sure to be criticism, will be in- 
teresting when compared with the verdict of the Board of Selection. 


موه 


“WHO SHALL MEET THE UNION LECTURER?” 


To the Editor of the FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT OF THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


S1r,—I much regret to have read, in the issue of 
January 28th, a communication ''from a correspon- 
dent '' headed ‘‘ Who shall Meet the Union Lecturer? "' 
I have no doubt in my own mind that your correspon- 
dent's experience is real and matter of fact, and, indeed, 
this is the cause of my regret. 

Similar experiences have been my own lot, and 
perhaps you will be good enough to allow me as presi- 
dent of the Lancashire and Cheshire Union, which is 
the particular Union concerned, to point out to all 
federated societies that if they are to continue to enjoy 
the services of lecturers gratuitously, they must give 
more care and consideration to the personal comfort of 
Union representatives. -I believe that carelessness in 
this matter is the exception, but when it does occur it 
is not only verv annoying to the visitor, but the chances 
of the offending society receiving further assistance 
from that visitor will be remote. 


Let it be remembered that the lectures given under 
the auspices of the Union are gratuitous, but societies 
are expected not merely to refund out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, but also to observe the unwritten law of hospi- 
tality. "Whenever a Union lecturer is expected, some 
member or members should be appointed by the society 
to meet and suitably entertain him, and these mem- 
bers should be men who know how to do the thing 
nicely. 

There is another matter upon which I ought to sav a 
word. It has been reported to me that a certain society 
made a charge for admission to a Union lecture. This 
is reported to have been done in connection with a 
society exhibition, when the lecture was a lantern 
lecture. This is quite contrary to the rules of the 
Federation, and lecturers will oblige by reporting any 
such case, either to me or to the secretary, Mr. Tanslev. 
—Yours, etc., Henry W. Dick. 


Another letter on this subject from a well-known Lancashire and Cheshire worker ts held over until next week. 


AA 


Mr. M. W. Thompstone, hon. sec. of the South Manchester 
Photographic Society, writes: “ Just a few lines of hearty con- 
gratulation on your efforts to bring the work of the various 
photographic federations to the notice of each other by means 
of your valuable paper. I feel certain it will be a great success 
if the members of the various societies will only do their part 
and keep their district representative, or yourself, posted on any 
matters of interest." The South Manchester holds its seventh 
annual exhibition from February 20 to 22. 


Colne Camera Club has a new secretary: Mr. J. H. Kay, 167, 
Skipton Road, Colne. 


In the course of his letter to secretaries of societies in the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Federation the hon. secretary, Mr. W. 
Tansley, rejoices in the fact that his united societies now number 
fifty, Blackpool and New Mills being the latest to join. These 
fifty societies are represented by eighty-eight delegates. There 
are eighty-five lecturers, with 167 lectures or demonstrations. 
All this and much more is set forth in the new issue of the Year 
Book of the Federation, which with much care Mr. Tans!-y has 
prepared and which is now in circulation. 


We regret to learn of the sad death of Mr. T. Dewhurst, late 
Union lecturer of Preston. 
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LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE FEDERATION NOTES. 


From Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


To all Society Secretaries.—I especially want to ask a//, not 
some only, but all secretaries of societies to let me know of their 
transactions. I want your fixture cards, so that I may keep posted 
up in events to come. I want letters from you telling me of your 
doings and ideas. I want your suggestions, whereby we can help 
your society. I want your criticisms on the work of the Union; in 
fact I want to be part and parcel of every live, up-to-date society 
in the Lancashire and Cheshire Union. If I can help you in any 
way, drop me a line. The Editor does not ask you to send items 
up to him, as much important time will be lost. 


een | x cr 

A Hint to Local Exhibition Secretaries.—We would like to offer 
a suggestion to those hon. secretaries of exhibitions where a Union 
class is included in the prospectus. We all know the great labour 
and fag in packing pictures at our own homes for dispatch to exhi- 
bitions. The time comes when we decide that it is not worth the 
trouble, with a result that many local exhibitions are very short in 
pictures by the best local men. We would suggest that when a 
local class is arranged the exhibition secretary should write all the 
society secretaries in the district, offering to pay packing and car- 
riage of any exhibits in bulk from his society. By this means the 
various members or likely exhibitors would only have to send in 
their entry form direct to the exhibition secretary, and then take 
their pictures to be packed to a local picture-framer or fine art 
dealer, arranged for by the local secretary. All pictures got to- 
gether could thus be packed by an expert, and all forwarded in 
bulk at the cost of the exhibition. In this way, we are sure, more 
pictures would be got together, and, what is more, the best pic- 
tures, inasmuch that the des? worker is first to back out of what is a 
great labour. The cost would be smal, the exhibition. workers 
would only be dealing with one or two cases instead of a number 
of small packages, and a bond of union would be the result. Burn- 
ley, Preston, Blackburn, Colne, etc., could send collective exhibits 
to Nelson Exhibition, and then, in turn, Nelson could do likewise. 
If I can at any time help in this direction, secretaries have only got 
to say SO. n 


ي 
Next Year’s Exhibitions.—It would be well if societies of the‏ 
Lancashire and Cheshire Union who hold annual exhibitions would‏ 
bear in mind that the Northern Exhibition will be held early next‏ 
year, 1909. They should keep their fixture clear of it, so as to‏ 
avoid a risk of failure. A minor exhibition held at or about the‏ 
same time is bound to suffer greatly, and we would suggest that all‏ 
should lend a hand in helping forward this great exhibition, which‏ 
has done so much for pictorial photography in the district.‏ 


—— — úm 

No Awards at Liverpool Members’ Show.—I am pleased to hear 
that the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association have at last 
decided not to offer any awards at any future exhibitions of mem- 
bers’ works. We do not see that they could come to any other 
decision when once they seriously discussed the question. We feel 
sure that the annual exhibitions at Eberle Street will gain in 
strength and interest. We know of many old members who still 
do fine work, yet who do not feel the same keen interest that at one 
time was their custom. These have got past the stage of competi- 
tions, and rather than show their work they have stood down. We 
are sure the new order of things will give a new lease of life to 
many, and we look forward to the next members! show, for which 


we predict a record. Deer EE 

** Venice” at Burnley.—On Thursday the Burnley Camera Club 
opened up the second half of their winter session with a Union lan- 
tern lecture by Mr, S. L. Coulthurst, one of the vice-presidents of 
the Union. The subject was a favourite one of the lecturer's, and 
which is now well known, but it came out quite fresh at Burnley, 
where they were delighted with it, with a result that a pressing 
invitation to “come again next year " was sounded on every hand. 


s 
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Humorous and Instructive.—I had the pleasure the other even- 
ing of hearing Mr. Wallis Brunt, of Southport, deliver his lecture 
on “The Evolution of the Amateur Photographer." It is at once 
highly humorous and very instructive, dealing, as it does, with all 
the mistakes that an amateur photographer can and does make in 
the course of his career. They bring home many of the mistakes 
we have made, and serve as object lessons as to what to avoid. We 
sat right through the lantern show, and felt it was a light, breezy, 
instructive lecture we would not like to have missed, and we can 
well recommend secretaries of Union societies asking Mr. Blunt to 
visit them. I may, however, give a warning note. Mr. Blunt tells 
me he has given this lecture oftener this year than he bargained 
for, so that "lie should not be pressed for more this year; but it is 
worth noting for future occasions. 


Manchester's Balance Sheet.—The Council of the Manchester 
Amateurs presented a healthy balance sheet at their annual meet- 
ing on Tuesday last. £34 in hand against £18 last year is good 
when one considers they have had an expensive year in many direc- 
tions. I am pleased to record a steady increase in the membership. 
list. Three hundred and ninety-five members have been on the 
books during the past year. This has been reduced to 365 by resig-. 
nations and others struck off for non-payment of Sy caption, 
Since this return was issued, about twenty-five new members have: 
been added, making the membership roll about 390, at 7s. 6d. per 
year. It is a very cheap photographic society, and we know of no. 
other body in the country who give their members such value for- 
their money. 


ل 
Nelson Competitors’ Successes.— The Nelson Camera Club is to:‏ 
be congratulated upon their past year’s work in many directions.‏ 

The members generally have put in a surprising amount of good. 

photographic work. The membership roll now stands at sixty- 

seven, and when we consider the fact that during the past year 
about ten of these members have been keen on competitions, and 
with so much success that no less than twenty-two prizes have 
fallen to their share, it is very clear that the members of the Nelson 

Camera Club are fast becoming a factor to be reckoned with in the 

East Lancashire district. We shall always be pleased to hear of and 

watch their further progress. 

*,* A report o the Nelson Exhibition will be found on page 140, 
and through the kindness of their respective authors, Mr. West 
Lang, of Stockport, and Mr. A. Greenwood, of Burnley, we 
Shall next week have the pleasure of reproducing the First Prise 
and tion. Mention pictures in the L. and C. Federation Class 
at Nelson Exhibition. 

———— ii 
Officers of the Year at Liverpool.—Mr. F. Gregory Jones is the 
new president of the Liverpool Amateur Photographic. Association, 
and we are pleased to record that Mr. C. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., 
again takes the secretarial chair. Mr. J. Dudley-Johnston and 

Colonel A. Grimshaw Haywood are vice-presidents, and Mr. W. 

Lockeir again has charge of the cash bag. They are looking for- 

ward to another year of success at Liverpool. 

AE E EE 
Miss Stevenson's Winning Pictures.— The three prints by Miss 

Hilda Stevenson which carried off the blue ribbon of the Liverpool 

Club—gold medal and silver medal—were in the oil process, a pro- 

cess Miss Stevenson has worked long and well. They were figure 

subjects, artistically posed and sharply defined. The prints are 
masterpieces of portrait work, and their merits demand the recogni- 


tion they have received. — P 


Colour Photography.—The St. Helens Camera Club had a first- 
class night on Tuesday last, devoted to colour photography. Mr. J. 
Critchley demonstrated quite clearly to the members the theory of 
colour and the varied relations to its rendering by photography. 
He touched upon the Sanger-Shepherd process, and fullv explained 
the three-screen and three-plate process, afterwards going on to 
the new autochrome process, to show the recent advances made, He 
showed photo-micrographs of starch grains, coloured starch grains 
as used by the maker of the new plate, and showed in the lantern 
autochromes in their various stages of development. He also made 
an exposure of a plate, and developed the plate in the room, the 
result being a very good reproduction of the colours depicted in the 
subject photographed. This autochrome was then shown on the 
screen, together with about a dozen others by Mr. Critchley, who so 
ably demonstrated this the latest in the advance of colour photo- 
graphy. This demonstration is especially interesting to the St. 
Helens members, from the fact that at their exhibition this month 
end they have a special open class for colour work, and many will 
now, no doubt, be better able to understand the exhibits which will 


be on view. —À ау шысы 

Awards at Blackburn.—Just as we are going to press the list of 
awards of the Blackburn Photographie Society comes to hand. I 
must content myself with the list of awards this week, and hope 
next week to have something to say on the exhibits. Dr. A. T. 
Lakin, of Manchester, made. the following awards :— Honours 
Class: No medal. Dr. E. R. Ivatts, with gum-bichromate picture, 
and Hy. Neville, with ozobrome picture, were bracketed equal. 
Class 2 (not previously received an award) : first, Dr. E. R. Ivatts, 
with ** A Wet Dav," and second to Mr. W. Birtwistle. for a three- 
colour Rotary carbon. The mayor's plaque for best picture during 
1907 : Dr. E. R. Ivatts. Novices’ Class: first, R. Hartley; second, 
G. H. Grange. 
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NOTES FROM YORKSHIRE. FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Date of Y.P.U. Annual Meeting.—A Correction.—In my last 
week's notes an error of date crept in with regard to the Union's 
visit to Keighley. It should have read that the annual meet- 
ing will be held at Keighley on Saturday, April 4. 

A Note on the Delegates’ Meeting.—The delegates meeting of 
the Yorkshire Union at Bradford, on the 27th ult., was the 
best attended and most enthusiastic gathering of the clans that 
has been held for some time, and perhaps the fact that the 
meetings are now held on Saturday afternoons, instead of an 
evening during the week, as formerly, may to some extent 
account for the increased attendance; but some prefer to think 
that it is more correctly accounted for by an increased interest 
in the work of the Union, and I trust that future meetings will 
prove that the latter view is the right one. Much useful busi- 
ness was transacted in addition to fixing up the annua! meeting 
aud the annual excursion (fully reported in my notes of last 
week, and the date of annual meeting corrected as above), but 
as some of these matters are for the present in the committee 
stage, I refrain from comments until a more convenient period. 
die 

Lecture List for 1908-9. — With an eye to the preparation of 
the 1908-9 lecture list, the enterprising and organising hon. 
secretary of the Union, Mr. E. Clough, was busy pressing the 
claims of the lecture list on the secretaries and delegates, and 
within forty-eight hours of the close of the meeting sent out a 
follow-up circular to all the societies, urging their immediate 
interest, and asking the secretaries to use their personal in- 
terest with those whom they think would be of assistance as 
lecturers and demonstrators to the federated societies. Per- 
sonally I am sure there is plenty of latent talent in the 
societies that only requires the personal interest of delegates 
to bring it forward. aie 


Secretarial Reminders.—Mr. Clough is also inquiring if there 
are any changes in the delegates selected to represent the 
societies for 1908, and if there is any alteration in the member- 
ship of the societies. He also reminds secretaries that any 
lecture obtained from the official list of lecturers on the Union 
staff must be acknowledged in full, as * —— (Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union Lecture).” — Further, that all the society's 
stationery and printed matter should have printed thereon, 
under the tile of the society, thus:—*" Society (Federated 
with the Yorkshire Photographic Union). On several occa- 
sions Mr. Clough has issued similar reminders, but in some odd 
cases it has been noted, these reminders have been honoured in 
the breach. It is suggested that the observance of these minor 
details is only, after all, a small acknowledgment of the services 
the Union reuders to a society, and that a reference to the 
matter is all that is needed to put these points in order for the 
future. se 


Rotherham Photographic Society.—On a recent Tuesday even- 
ing fully sixty members assembled to hear the excellent lecture 
that Mr. J. R. Wigfull, A.R.I.B.A., of Sheffield, gave to the 
Rotherham Photographic Society. His subject was “ Switzer- 
land, with Glimpses of its Mountains and Architecture." It is 
a delightful production, the lecturer managing most successfully 
to get a wonderful amount of sunshine into his architectural 
(and street) views. Mr. Wigfull is a past master in the art of 
slide making, and, as may be expected, the slides he exhibited 
were of a high order of technical as well as pictorial merit. 

= tS 

Rotherham's New President.—The meeting was aiso particu- 
larly interesting from the fact that the new president, Mr. 
C. H. Moss, J.P., made his acquaintance with the ordinary 
habitation of the society. In offering the congratulations of 
Yorkshire Clubland in general, I would suggest that the follow- 
ing note should have his personal interest. As these pages are 
propagandist in principle, no apology is needed for including a 
report of a non-federated society. 


MEL 

Why is Rotherham Outside the Yorkshire Union ?—On looking 
through the svllabus of the Rotherham Photographic Society, 
there are one or two features that suggest to one as being of a 
parochial tendency. Out of a total of fourteen subjects that 
are announced, three evenings are devoted to trade demonstra- 
tions, two for prize slides of photographic journals, EIGHT 
subjects are given bv lecturers more or less local (because 
Shetheld and Rotherham are sufficiently near to one another 
to be so termed), leaving only oae subject drawn from an out- 
side source that was not a trade demonstration. These figures 
are extracted from the printed svllabus, and are sufficiently 
correct for the purpose of drawing a friendly reference to the 


matter. If the Rotherham Society will just reflect for a little 
while, they will realise that by keeping out of the Union, their 
members are losing the opportunity of hearing one or other of 
httv lecturers on the Union statt, who last year were offermy а 
choice of no less than ninety-three lectures or demonstrations, 
all personally delivered. ‘This is only one of the advantages 
they lose, and further, by the same reasoning, every other 
society in Yorkshire is losing the privilege of hearing our 
Rotherham friends, who include such earnest workers as Mr. 

Leadbeater, with ‘Stereoscopic Photography" and “The 
Wonders of the X-Rays”; Mr. Н. С. Hemingway, with 
" Lantern Slide Work”; Mr. J. Tasker, with " Colour Photo- 
graphy " ; and Miss L. А. Law, on “ Rome and her Treasures." 
ln addition to the above evidence of their enthusiasm, the 
society has run successful annual open exhibitions of photo 
graphy for several years; in fact, I believe holds the record in 
Yorkshire. Come, Rotherham! is there any reason, valid or 
otherwise, why you should not participate in the advantages ot 
federation with the Yorkshire Union? If there zs, let us 
have it out at once and clear the air. There is one thing I can 
assert with every confidence, and that is, if the Rotherham 
Society can see their wav to come in, the Yorkshire Union will 
welcome them most heartily. І cannot say more. 

Rodley Exhibition.—l'or several years the Rodley and Farsley 
Photographic Society have, so to speak, arranged a members’ 
exhibition of work as a peg to hang an interesting social event 
upon. The conversazione and dance held in conjunction 1s a 
brilliant function, attended by every member and as many 
friends as he can take along with him. A full report of the 
exhibition appears on page 120. 
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مړ 
Flower Photography ” at Middlesbrough.—The Middlesbrough‏ * 
Society, in its more comprehensive title of the Cleveland‏ 
Camera Club, is at times scarcely recognised by that name as‏ 
the energetic and enterprising photographic society situate in‏ 
the busy town of Midd'esbrough, and, somehow, to the out-‏ 
sider it does not strike one as being altogether a happy selec-‏ 
tion. Probably the local man knows best, and certainly the‏ 
society loses nothing of its popularity bv its adoption. Their‏ 
meetings are held at the Literary and Philosophic Institute, in‏ 
Corporation Road; they are well attended, and the members‏ 
are most enthusiastic in their work. The council are arranging‏ 
for an exhibition of photography, to be held about next Novem-‏ 
ber, but as the date is still somewhat distant, nothing definitely‏ 
is settled yet. On the 27th of last month Mr. E. Seymour, of‏ 
Watford, gave the members his most interesting lecture on‏ 
"Flower Photography." In the course of his lecture Mr.‏ 
Seymour said that the main secret of his success in obtaining‏ 
good and full-tone values was in the exposure. A full exposure‏ 
for the shadows, develop until the principal high light is seen to‏ 
show detail, and then quickly plunge the plate in an abundance‏ 
of hypo solution. Не deprecates the use of co:our filters, as in‏ 
many cases such filters reduce the half-tones, and in all cases‏ 
increase the exposure with no resulting advantage. The presi-‏ 
dent of the society, Mr. Burton, paid the lecturer a very graceful‏ 
tribute for the excellence of his subject and for the completeness‏ 
of the miniature exhibition that Mr. Sevmour travels with him.‏ 
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Bradford Photographic Society.—' The Bradford Society were 
favoured bv a visit from Mr. Riley Fortune, F.Z.5., on the 
27th ult., with his most popular and interesting lecture on * Bird 
Life in Yorkshire." Mr. А. Bracewell, the new president, 
occupied the chair, and a good attendance of members weicomed 
the lecturer. Amongst other matters, he brietly referred to the 
trouble the photographer sometimes experienced in fiading nests 
owing to the natural shvness of birds, both moorland and wood- 
land, and the even greater difficulty of getting a satisfactory 
photograph of nests in almost inaccessible places. Не gave some 
useful information on this score, and illustrated his points by a 
fine collection of bird and nesting studies. 

M 

* Mounts and Mounting "" at Armley and Wortley P.S.— An in- 
teresting demonstration of the modern means of trimming aad 
mounting prints was given bv Mr. Joseph Fielding at the Armlev 
and Wortlev Society last week. A number of the members had 
brought down their prints, and at the request of Mr. Fie!ding 
they were handed up to him to be trimmed with a guillotine 
trimmer and mounted bv the dry mounting process. Mr. 
Fielding says the hot press gives silver prints a surface similar 
to that given by the buraisher. With glazed P.O.D. the surface 
is not affected, and platinotvpes, carbons, etc., retain exactly 
the same surface as before mounting. 
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HE Fifth Scottish National Photographic posite portraiture are easy, and the degree of sharpness 


Salon was opened in Aberdeen on the 15th 

inst. By the kindness of the Corporation the 

exhibition is held in the Aberdeen Art Gal- 

lery, in many respects one of the finest build- 

ings of the kind in the kingdom. There are 
three sections: one occupied by the Salon proper, one 
by trade exhibits, and the third consists of a collection 
of work lent by the three photographic judges and by 
Mr. J. C. S. Mummery. Three hundred pictures have 
been accepted by the board of selection, out of a total 
of considerably more than double that number. The 
local committee and the secretary, Mr. Frederick W. 
Kay, are to be congratulated upon the result of their 
efforts. Full reports of the opening ceremony and of 
the Salon itself will appear in our next issue. 

e ё & 

On page 151 will be found an announcement as re- 
gards the Winter Competitions, the entry form for No. 3 
being published this week on advt. page xx. 

o © 6 

It is announced from Germany that Professor Treu 
has been lecturing at Dresden on the application of 
Photography to the gradual building up of composite 
photographs representing types of humanity, the method 
being to make successive fractional exposures on the 
same plate, care being taken to secure exact correspon- 
dence as regards the line through the eyes and the axial 
line of the face. Herr Treushowed anaverage portrait of 
the more thorough German university students, and com- 
pared it with the average portrait of the mere “ lis- 
teners ’’ at the popular technical institutes. Again, he 
showed the quiet reflective face formed by averaging a 
number of medical practitioners, and also the mathe- 
matical head. This method, originated by Darwin and 
Galton, promises to teach us much as to the nature of 
social peculiarities. Possibly it would be interesting to 
have, for example, such averaged portraits of vivisec- 
tionists and anti-vivisectionists, socialists and individu- 
alists, also hereditary peers and commoners, as such 
photographs might help in the solution of some of the 
problems of the day. Тһе manipulatory details of com- 


obtainable is surprising. 
S & & 

English dry plates are chiefly, indeed, almost entirely, 
manufactured far away from the adverse influences of 
large towns, and to this circumstance we have been in- 
clined to attribute the uniform excellence of the British 
product, and the fact that in Germany the British plate 
rules the market. The German photographic papers 
are, however, constantly seeking for reasons for the un- 
doubted fact, the latest conjecture being that each large 
dealer likes to exclusively represent, or monopolise the 
sale of one particular make of plate, and that it is easier 
to do this by arranging with a British manufacturer than 
with a German manufacturer, a view which appears to 
us somewhat improbable. 

oO E Bp 

Much has been said as to the danger of sending flash- 
light mixtures by post, but this danger is eliminated by 
sending the components separatelv, the combustibles 
being in one package and the oxidising salts in another. 
Made up cartridges, however, are out of the question 
on this svstem, and to mect the case it would appear that 
the German Post wil now carrv such articles under 
special regulations, one of which is a bold red band or 
line round the package. 

S & е 

Among those photographic printing methods which, 
like platinotvpe and real carbon, are to be regarded as 
permanent, mav be mentioned the fired orvitrified photo- 
graph on a ceramic base, a method referred to in the 
newspapers Just now as being in favour with the King 
and Queen, who now, it is said, perpetuate the Royal 
snapshots on table china. Work of this class is by no 
means outside the powers of the painstaking amateur, 
the requisite gas muffle furnace for firing an article of 
carthenware up to the size of a dinner plate, being much 
smaller than the gas cooking stove of a moderate sized 
houschold, and the photographic details of the most 
usual method are scarcely more complex than those of 
ordinary carbon printing. The fired-in. photograph 
should always be on the earthen basis, or under the 
glaze, a condition which necessitates two firings, as а 
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photograph transferred to the outer surface of a glazed 
article may disintegrate and slowly disappear, while in 
most cases a single rinsing with dilute hydrofluoric acid 
will remove the ‘‘overglaze’’ photograph. '* Over- 
glaze ' and '' underglaze’’ are well understood terms 
in relation to pottery decoration. 
6e & Q 
Ely Cathedral is a paradise for architects, and also 
for photographers, according to Mr. E. W. Harvey- 
Piper, who took the marshland minster as the subject 
of a lantern lecture before the Blenheim Club a few 
evenings ago. Owing to the fact that in the Middle 
Ages the central tower fell down, and was replaced by 
a ''lofty lantern, rival of the sky ''—a unique feature 
in cathedral architecture—excellent lighting is secured 
within the great fane, and Mr. Piper was not guiltv of 
a hyperbole when he described the effects as fairy- 


ae For- He Himself 
. Has Said It. 


ia ASA. 

I have more than ever enjoyed lingering over the sumptuous 
pages of the last number of Coburn—I should say “ Camera ”— 
Work, for its usually somewhat serious way of looking at 
amateur photography is on this occasion a bit relieved by 


lighter touches of a mildly diverting character. The twelve 
reproductions of Coburn's photographs (these are not the mild 
diversions alluded to) are interesting inasmuch as presumably 
they have Mr. Stieglitz’s cachet as being pictorially exemplary. 
Some of us know that there have been artists who with tongue 
in cheek have grossly humbugged the too easily gulled 
Britisher, but when you get the endorsement of one leader of 
the work of the other leader, it should be safe to assume that at 
any rate there are not two tongues in one cheek. What I think 
about some of the plates will not bear — compression. 
To turn from the serious to the entertaining, some ‘‘Coburniana”’ 
are Tabloided. Не acquired autochrome photography 
in ten minutes. He proclaims that his potato pictures “are 
great." Mr. Stieglitz, as chorus, adds: “ Thus Coburn masters 
the field of photography." 


Mountainous Mounting. 


As songs unsung are often sweetest, the best part of a 
lecture is that which is not heard by the audience, nor by the 
lecturer, and which is, moreover—to the confusion of all methodi- 
cally minded editors—not °“ printed іп the Journal.” And thus 
it befell at Mr. Evans’ delightful exposé of the graceful art 
of piling on paper with such exquisite taste that, like Cleopatra 
on the Cydnus, it beggars description. The general but not 
openly expressed feeling was firstly that photographs, if they 
are really good, do not need such elaborate titivation ; secondly, 
if they call for it, they are not worth it, for, as one commentator 
said, to mount a few prints à la Evans would require a whole 
week of Sundays ; thirdly, it demands not merely an amateur but 
a decorative genius to juggle with lines, bands, tints, rands, 
and textures without coming to grief. One of Mr. Evans’ re- 
marks struck me as capable of further elaboration; it was to the 
effect that the mount might be made to help in suggesting the 
feeling which it is desired the print should convey. 


Nasal Art. 


If, as Mr. Evans urged, the properly directed influence of a 
pile of paper can help the mind to realise that a brown print 
is a cold snow scene, why not rain odours on our mounts, and 
thus let two senses work in harmony to produce a mental im- 
pression or illusion? Few sensations are more powerful in 
calling to mind a person, place, or thing than that conveyed 
by means of the nose. A mere whiff of some faint perfume, and 
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like. In the north choir aisle he set seventeen photo- 
graphers to work, and each of them got something 
different and something precious. Ely Cathedral, says 
Mr. Piper, has suffered many things at the hands of 
Puritans and American ladies. The latter, he de- 
clared, have a perfect genius for snapping up trifles 
of historical interest, although of no intrinsic value, 
from an Ely gargoyle to an English duke. He tells the 
story of the man from Chicago who was taken round 
the cathedral by the Dean, and shown the tomb in 
which rest the remains of a former bishop of Ely, who 
wrote the prayer in the liturgy for ‘‘ All sorts and con- 
ditions of men." ‘‘ Wal, Mr. Dean," said the man 
from Chicago, ‘‘ I reckon you know a sight more about 
this cathedral than I do, but I'm cock-sure you're 
wrong there. It was your Wal Besant who wrote 


“© All sorts and conditions of men! ” 


in a moment a vivid picture flashes out with perfect distinctness, 
although perhaps last seen fifty years ago. My notion is not 
so visionary as might at first sight be imagined. Take, for 
instance, that popular subject which pictures the carrying of 
the “Last Load" from the meadows of grass. Would not the 
scent of “new mown hay" bring almost reality to the juggled 
senses; or would not a character portrait of La Dame aux 
Camellias come closer home to one if reeking of Rondeletia? In 
point of fact, the possibilities of perfume are illimitable; more- 
over, there is a world waiting for its application to pictorial 
elucidation, if one may judge of the way in which many people 
at the exhibitions seem to sample pictorial photography with 
their noses. Anyhow, to be led by the nose is proverbial for 
complete mental subjection, which is what pictorialists seek to 
impose on all who come within the influence of their works 
of art. 


Rose Colour. 


All is for the very best in the best of all photographic 
societies. Thanks to Messrs. Lumiére there is a thumping credit 
balance, besides which there are more members and more о! 
everything else. No one will, under the circumstances, grudge 
the secretary's increase of honorarium, which I understand 1s 
to be the first use to which part of the surplus is to be put. As 
regards matters mentioned in the report, these are so satisfactory 
that one is inclined to imagine that there must be, somehow, 
somewhere, something amiss. Before these lines are in print 
the annual meeting will be over. It is in the interest of the 
society to be hoped that some members of the “Randy Pandy” 
type will look up their facts and build up a brilliant attack 
on the ''effete" council. Now when everything is prosperous 
and smiling is the opportunity for the slashing reformer and the 
scathing denunciator; any fool can complain when the air 15 
full of trouble. 


Suicidal Advice. 


I notice that an individual who represents himself suggests 
that the R.P.S. Affiliation should commit suicide. This may 
possibly be a sensible proceeding, but is to be deprecated if it 1 
to be followed by a rising from the ashes and its reincarnation 
in a lower form of life than that which it now occupies. As far 
as I can make out, the present ready-made union of British 
photographic societies is quite able to carry out everything sug: 
gested by “A Delegate," the chief novelty in whose suggestions 
is that the name of the Affiliation of Photographic Societie: 
should be changed to the “ British Photographic Association ” ; 
that this would, to use his own words, arouse “wild enthusiasm, ' 
is exceedingly unlikely. As regards engineering another annual 
exhibition, nobody wants it, and should the Affiliation elect to 
go under, it is to be hoped that it will have no successor, for local 
federations are better able to organise and direct mutual ce 
operation. 
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КС) THE DARK-ROOM, IDEAL AND OTHERWISE 


| Bv ERNEST C. CRIPPS. 


ROM a long practical experience of dark-rooms, 

professional, dealers’, and amateur, I have come 

to the conclusion that less care and attention is 

bestowed upon this most necessary adjunct to the 
photographer’s art than upon any other matter pertain- 
ing to it. 

Money is spent freely and lavishly upon the lens or 
the camera, new plates and papers are bought without 
stint, anything new in printing frames or dishes receives 
attention; the dark-room is generally left severely alone. 
No matter if the floor is damp and mildewed, that venti- 
lation is conspicuous by its absence, that the roof (if it 
be in the open) leaks badly; so long as the erection is 
fairly light-tight the amateur is quite content. 

The first important point to be considered by those 
desirous of building new dark-rooms, or altering the 
position of old ones, is their situation. It is amusing to 
see, aS one travels about the country, the different 
places selected for the accommodation of the photo- 
grapher. 

Cupboards, parts of wine or in some instances coal 
cellar, bath rooms, stables, erections in the shops of the 
dealer, stuffy but light-tight, are all pressed into 
service. 

Perhaps the most ideal place indoors, if the domestic 
powers are agreeable, is the bath-room. Неге is a 
plentiful water supply, and generally the window is not 
a large one, and can be easily fitted with a non-actinic 
screen. If this is not available, and there are certain 
objections that can reasonably be raised, the cellar is 
not by any means a bad substitute. Especially in winter 
time will it be warm, a very necessary condition for 
thorough work. If no position can be found indoors, 
some outhouse or similar building must be used. If one 
of the portable dark-rooms is bought, and they are to be 
obtained cheaply, see that it is not placed, as is often 
the case, under trees. In summer time the coolness 
of such an arrangement is, of course, very much 
appreciated, but this advantage is more than counter- 
balanced by the dampness and chilliness of the erection 
in autumn and winter. It should also be raised from the 
ground by means of bricks or other supports, if 
thorough ventilation of the floor is desired. 

Ventilation is a much-neglected arrangement in many 
dark-rooms one has visited; in fact, a good many are 
nothing more or less than slow lethal chambers. What 
it must be to stay in such for an hour, when the chang- 
ing of one dozen plates has caused a feeling of faintness 
and nausea, can be more easily imagined than experi- 
enced; but the boring of a few holes at bottom and top, 
and the trapping of the light passing through them, 
can be easily accomplished by the veriest tyro in the 
use of tools. For those with money to spend, there are 
much more elaborate devices to be obtained, and it would 
not be a difficult or expensive matter to fit up a small 
electric fan, to be worked from an accumulator. 

The warming of the dark-room is very necessary for 
comfort, especially at this season of the year. All kinds 
of devices have been suggested in the way of lamps, all 
of which have to be covered up to hide the light. 
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Possibly the best method is a tin foot-warmer, or, 
cheaper and quite as good, two or three hot bricks 
wrapped in a piece of old sack. These warm the room 
and the feet at the same time, and make work in winter 
something less of an ordeal than is often the case when 
no artificial heat is provided. 

Lighting is possibly the most important detail of all. 
Most of the dark-rooms I have visited have been very 
poorly illuminated, and there seems a tendency on the 
part of most amateurs to work in too little light. This 
is a great mistake. 

If daylight is used, have good-sized shutters of ruby 
and orange glass or fabric, so that the whole of 
the room, if small, is well illuminated, and all objects in 
it can be clearly seen. An arrangement for securing 
perfect darkness will also be necessary for colour work. 

If artificial light be the illuminant, let the lamp, pre- 
ferably electric or gas, be of good size and well venti- 
lated. At night an ordinary lamp placed outside the 
non-actinic window is to be preferred to one inside, and 
a bracket to hold it securely can be fixed on to the wall 
of the dark-room. 

Neatness is also a very necessary virtue, but some- 
what rare. How often one finds the floor littered with 
film reels, black paper or plate boxes. The dishes are 
not clean, but contain the oxidised developer of the last 
user, who also left his fixing solution to be thrown away 
bv somebody else. The bench perhaps contains crystals 
of hypo, or patches of crystals produced by a strong 
solution of the same salt, and the duster used for wiping 
the fingers is so dirty that they are made somewhat 
dirtier by the process. 

A bottle of pyro with its cork out stands in one corner, 
and some bromide of potassium in a piece of paper in 
another, whilst a bag of very damp and deliquescent 
fixing salt occupies more space than it should, seeing 
that its contents are scattered over the bench. This 
is not a fancy picture, but one that can be seen in every 
town. 

All chemicals should be in solution rather than in their 
solid state. It is much easicr to measure out a quantity 
of liquid than to weigh out a small portion of a powder 
or crystal. Теп per cent. is a strength that most of the 
agents used in the dark-room can be dissolved, and if 
an ounce containing 480 grains, instead of the avoirdu- 
pois ounce of 440 grains be used, and dissolved in and 
made up to ro ounces of water, a true ten per cent. 
solution will be obtained. 

A row of bottles, stoppered, containing these solu- 
tions, in the dark-room, gives an air of neatness to it, 
and the making up of the developing baths, often a 
trouble when weighing has to be done, will now be 
looked upon as quite a pleasure. All plate boxes must 
Бе tidily packed up, and can be used for storing nega- 
tives; whilst the dishes, thoroughly cleansed after each 
operation and placed in a rack, will vie in their spotless 
cleanliness with the well-scrubbed bench. If the dark- 
room is thoroughly dry, a row of books upon photo- 
graphy can be placed conveniently; also cupboards for 
the storing of the camera and jts.accessories. 
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practical article and illustrations. 


HIS interesting branch of photo- 

graphy is not much practised 
nowadays. It is not difficult, and, provided a certain 
amount of care is taken in the developing and printing, 
it ought to appeal to most amateurs who have not yet 
taken up a special branch of photography. I do not 
suggest that it should be taken up by itself, but in con- 
junction with that most difficult and most fascinating 
branch of photography, ‘‘ Portraiture.” 

Yet what is a portrait? А thing that often turns an 
amateur away 
from his new 
hobby by the dis- 
paraging remarks 
he receives from 
his ‘‘ sitters,"' that 


There 


“It isn't a bit like me,” etc. 
is not a single photographer living, I 


should think, who, when he first 
started photography, did not run about 
'*snapshotting"' his friends, and when 
he had developed his negative omitted 
to fix and wash it properly in his haste to get a print 
from this negative, and then said it was a '' portrait ” ! 

To turn to self portraiture. 

Illustration No. 1 shows my first attempt at self-por- 
traiture. It has not been '' fudged’’ in any way what- 
soever; I have not retouched it. I have just simply 
taken, developed, and printed it. 


Before these pages reach our readers’ hands the little competition in 
Self Portraiture, arising out of the Elementary 
; and already we have secured many very interesting examples. 
it may be noted that, selected from the many prints in Class A of the first Winter Com- 
petition, there is reproduced this week, on p. 160, a self-portrait by Mr. D. W. Jones. 
We have also secured from a correspondent, who gives his age as fifteen years, the following 
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Lessons, will have closed, 
Incidentally, 


I focussed the camera on to the chair on which I was 
sitting, and then left the lens open and placed the cap 
on. I then put the slide in the camera and drew the 
sheath. To time the exposure and also to keep my eyes 
still, I hung my watch up on a nail on the camera front. 
I then took the cap off the lens and quickly but quietly 
went and sat down and stared at my watch for a minute 
and a half. I got up quickly, but quietly, and again 
capped the lens and closed the shutter and sheath of 
slide. 

It may perhaps be.wondered why the photograph did 
not show symptoms of movement. Well, these photo- 
graphs can only be taken on a fairly dull day, with a 
plate of about “ Imperial ’’ ordinary speed. 


There is another little detail which will arise if care 
be not taken. 


If illustration No. 2 is regarded carefully 
it will be seen that the antimacassar 
shows up plainly through myself. 
This is because I was not quick 
enough in sitting down after taking 
off the lens cap, or else it was be- 
cause I was not quick enough in re- 
placing the cap after the exposure. 

The negative was developed just 
as an ordinary negative. 

Later on one improves in this 
branch. For instance, my first 


photograph is a 
very poor one (and 
so is the last, if it 
comes to that), but 
in the last I have a 
decent plain back- 
ground, and the face is not quite so harsh. 


No. 3. 
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THE 1909 DRESDEN 


ITH reference to Dresden International Exhibition, of 

which a notice appeared in THE A. P. of January 28, it 
may interest our readers to know that the inaugural meeting of 
the English committee was held, by the courtesy of the R.P.5., 
at their headquarters at 66, Russell Square. It was numerously 
attended by those invited to be on the committee; and the sub- 
committees to be held responsible for the various departments 
of the work, such as the pictorial section, colour work, scientific, 
and entertainment, etc., were selected. The next meeting was 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


fixed for March 5, at 4 p.m., at the same place. In matte;s 
relating to the press and to the publishing of details respecting 
the arrangements, application should be made to Mr. A. H. Blake, 
M.A., Blenheim Club, S.W. The gentleman mainly responsible 
for everything in connection with the English section of the Dresden 
Photographic Exhibition is Mr. E. O. Hoppé, whose address is 10, 
Margravine Gardens, Baron’s Court, London, S. W.; but our readers 
may rely upon seeing in our pages all announcements from time to 
time. 


No. 6 of FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT, entitled ** UNION NOTES; will be found at the end of this week's 
issue, facing p. 168. 
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ENLARGING WITHOUT A DARKENED ROOM. 


= By 


HAVE been wondering whether there are any 
amateurs who have not the convenience of a room 
which can be darkened for enlarging purposes. 
I feel sure there must be some who cannot so 

appropriate a room from which not only light, but 
people, can be excluded. If we have not this con- 
venience, we must have some sort of enlarging camera. 
The Koresco enlarging camera is a good one; the 
adaptors should be taken out of the dark slide, and a 
piece of clear glass fitted in their place, so that the 
bromide paper can be laid on the glass, with a pad of 
felt on the back of the paper, and the slide closed, we 
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are sure of the paper being quite flat and unable to 
move during the exposure. Of course, the ground 
glass must be reversed to compensate for the extra 
thickness of glass in the slide. Now we must consider 
the illuminant we are to use, and there is plenty of 
choice in either oil, gas, or electric light, but I think 
incandescent gas is the most economical. The best 
mantles only should be used, as the cheaper ones being 
coarsely woven, the pattern of the mantle will be pro- 
jected on the paper so distinctly as to show in the 
print. I find, even with the best mantles, the pattern 
of the mantle is slightly visible on the screen, but does 
not show in the print. We must have something to 
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FLASH-LIGHT. 


FIRING THE 


HE following are directions for firing a flash-light without any 
connecting cord or tube between the light and the operator: 
For an * Optimus" or Trigger Lamp: Attach a small weight to 


A B C D E 


A, flash-lamp on table. B, chair with trigger- 
string over back. C, weight attached to the 
string but held up by thread. D, dish on table 
with thread and looped wax match. E, end of 
thread fastened to table. 


the end of л string and hang it over the back of a chair, then 
to this weight tie a piece of fine thread or cotton; pass the thread 
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evenly distribute the light. Here, again, there is 
plenty of choice in apparatus constructed for this pur- 
pose, but I think we cannot do better than use a con- 
denser. It is best to preserve | 

both condenser and mantle from 
injury, by being enclosed in a 
box, as seen in the drawing. The 
lantern could be screwed on a 
shelf, fixed to a wall, and the 
camera supported on two gallows 
brackets fixed in like manner at a 
convenient height. The lantern ^"^ 

is a home-made one, the body being made out of a 
biscuit tin; three holes were made in the tin, one in 
the front, to admit the condenser used, one in the 
top, about two inches in diameter, directly over the 
mantle, and one in the bottom, six inches long and 
two inches wide, starting two inches from the 
front, and running to the back, to admit the lan- 
tern body being moved backwards or forwards. 
The baseboard of wood measures 11% іп. by 8} in. 
with two grooved runners fixed flush to the long 
sides, 114 in. by 1 in. by 1 in. Two runners are fixed 
to the body to fit those on the baseboard. The con- 
denser is mounted in a frame, with the front of the con- 
denser standing in the frame ; in. to keep it from 
coming in contact with the negative and getting 
scratched, although they should be as close as possible 
to each other. The base of the frame is made to run 
in the grooves fixed to the baseboard, to allow the 
necessary adjustments being made. 

I have been using the above arrangement for some 
time, and have found it works well. The exposure re- 
quired for quarter-plate to 10 in. by 8 in. varies with 
the class of negative from 40 to 10 seconds, using rapid 
bromide paper, lens aperture F/8. 

I hope with the help of the drawing that I have made 
all clear. 


over the seat of another chair or across a small table, and fasten it 
so that it holds up the weight, leaving the trigger string a few 
inches slack. Now place under the taut thread a flat saucer or 
dish, and looping up the thread at the place where it crosses the 
saucer, insert a wax match in the loop, splaving out the end of 
the match so that it will stand upright in the dish marked D on 
diagram. When the match is ignited it will take more than half 
a minute to burn down to the thread, and you will find this ample 
time to take up your position and pose for your photograph. 
When the burning match reaches the thread, it burns it through 
and the weight falls, pulling the trigger of the tlash-lamp. 

Do not forget to light the spirits of lamp before you light the 
match, or you will draw a blank. 

Should your flash-lamp be one fired off pneumatically bv pressing 
an indiarubber ball, you can with a little scheming fix the ball in 
the jaws of a spring rat or mouse trap and arrange it so that the 
weight when falling will release the trap, allowing the spring to 
press the ball. 
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IHE OIL-PIGMENT PROCESS. 


MR. J. H. GEAR'S DEMONSTRATION 


OLOUR photography is not the only thing that 

draws, and an audience equally as large as 

any that the screen-plate has brought together 

filled the Royal Photographic Society's rooms 
on February 4, to do honour to the oil-pigment printing 
process as expounded by Mr. John H. Gear. Mtr. 
Gear's methods are already familiar to the readers of 
this journal, and his results to visitors at the last 
R.P.S. exhibition. The large attendance at the demon- 
stration, and the multitude of questions at its close, 
testified to the fact that the new process, from being 
the chosen medium of only a few talented workers, is 
passing into the hands of the multitude. The oil pro- 
cess is a Strait gate and a narrow way no longer. 

Mr. Gear has lately visited Paris, sat at the feet of 
M. Demachy, and watched at his work the man whose 
name has been most prominently associated with both 
gum bichromate and oil printing, although he is the 
discoverer of neither. Mr. Gear protests against the 
idea that the process can be learned in a day. A day 
indeed! when Demachy worked at it daily for three 
months before producing a result that satisfied him, 
and when Gear plus Demachy (primed with all the 
knowledge he had gained in the latter’s studio) had to 
labour at it every day for two months before getting 
a satisfactory result! An idea is prevalent, similar to 
that which obtained in the early days of gum bichro- 
mate, that a man has only to be a worker in oil to be 
an artist. If a maiden effort turns out well, the worker 
sends it to the New Gallery; if it is not bad, but 
peculiar, he sends it— well, to another exhibition. This 
will not do, says Mr. Gear. 

The technique of the oil process is now fairly 
familiar, and all that is necessary is to pick out a few 
of the newer points gathered from his own individual 
practice that Mr. Gear set before his audience : 

With regard to the negative, he advocates the whole- 
plate as a reasonable size, and one that is not beyond 
the powers of most workers. А negative possessing 
a veil or fog is totally unsuited for the process, how- 
ever good a print it may make in gelatino-chloride or 
bromide silver. 

A thick coating of gelatine in the paper is not neces- 
sary in order to give contrast or latitude in working 
the print. The best papers he believes to be the Auto- 
type Co.'s Double Transfer, No. 76 (white) and No. 
77 (cream). 

His sensitising solution consists of bichromate of 
ammonium 100 grs., carbonate of soda Io grs., water 
4 Ozs. One part of this solution is mixed with two 
parts go per cent. alcohol. Care should be taken in 
sensitising not to allow the solution to get underneath 
or at the back of the paper. A good margin, at least 
one inch each way outside the border line of the nega- 
tive, 1s advisable. 

The drying of the paper takes place in fifteen or 
twentv minutes, and has to be carried out in a room 
from which even the faintest ray of daylight is ex- 
cluded. The paper should be desiccated by holding it 
over a slow combustion stove or electric hot plate; a 
gas ring is not recommended. The temperature of the 
room in which the drying takes places is of importance. 
Mr. Gear prefers to work in a basement where, as a 
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rule, the temperature is fairly low both winter and 
summer. 

The time of printing varies with the strength of the 
negative used. In diffused light printing may occupy 
anything from two to ten minutes, according to the 
character of the negative. A negative of good contrast 
shown at the mecting received four minutes’ printing 
in bright winter light, but on a dull February day the 
same negative required fifteen minutes’ printing. The 
subsequent soaking is a matter requiring the greatest 
care. Any unevenness due to one part having been 
soaked more than another will prove disastrous after- 
wards in the pigmenting. The water for soaking 
should not have a temperature of more than 7o de- 
grees; 65 for preference. 

The support for the pigmenting process is several 
thicknesses of blotting paper. The print is laid upon 
a clean piece of paper—not blotting paper, otherwise 
it will gather fluff—and a piece of fine butter muslin, 
which has been previously boiled, is used to wipe off 
the surface water. The preparation of the ink to the 
right consistency is a matter that experience alone 
can teach. It is best to begin by using the harder 
kind of ink, and dilute it with megilp or linseed oil as 
may be found necessary. In using either diluting 
media the merest soupçon is sufficient. A ground-glass 
palette is satisfactory, and the ink is thinned from the 
side of the palette from which the brush is charged. 
The brush must not be charged to any excess at the 
commencement of the pigmenting. Mr. Gear uses 
lithographers' inks, Demachy a special kind of ink 
which is employed in France for fine copper-plate 
engraving. 

Mr. Gear favours a set of four brushes which so far 
as he knows can only be purchased in France. They 
are hart's foot brushes, and a secret of success in 
the process is to exercise care in keeping the brush 
clean (which he does bv using petrol after each opera- 
tion), and with the point of the hair unimpaired. The 
brush should never be laid down on the table when 
charged or slightly charged. It is rarely that Mr. 
Gear finds it necessary to use what he calls the boun- 
cing action with the brush. The point of the brush 
often scarcely leaves the paper. In picking out a high 
light the best brush to use is a No. 2 student's flat hog. 

In laying on his pigment, Mr. Gear finds that his 
best plan is to work his horizon, and those parts of 
the landscape which obtrude above it, first, and gradu- 
aly work downwards, giving an image over the whole 
of the print. Then, recharging the brush, he gradu- 
ally works up the strength to some point which he calls 
the key of the tones. As a rule he works his landscape 
almost entirely before he works his sky, thus obviating 
the ragged appearance about the horizon line which is 
common in many prints. The pigment which has accu- 
mulated on the margins is generally sufficient for the 
delicate work of the skv, without recharging the brush 
from the palette. 

Mr. Gear had a great deal to say about the possi- 
bilities of control in the process, and the ethics of alter- 
ing the planes of the pictures. But probably every 
photographer has already made his mind up on these 
points. 
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THIS WEEK’S 


HE principal illustrations this week are winning 

prints in various competitions and exhibitions. 

Mr. W. W. Grooms’ rendering of a winter 

scene secured the prize in the November- 
December competition instituted by Messrs. Cameras, 
Ltd., of 84, Cross Street, Manchester, and is an excel- 
lent example of broad treatment without being insis- 
tently fuzzy in definition. Possibly some may object 
and say it is not pretty, and that it would have been 
pleasanter had the tree tops and the delicate tracery of 
branches been included; but prettiness is, after all, a 
rather tiresome quality, and the picture maker’s best 
course 1s to seek those scenes and aspects of nature 
which give an opportunity of rendering broad and well- 
balanced masses of light and shade, and it is on this 
account that the prize in the ‘‘ Cameras, Ltd.” monthly 
competition was awarded to Mr. Grooms for his 
** January,” reproduced on page 156. Mr. A. Horsley 
Hinton acted as judge. 


« & «© 


The prize-winner and the print which was given 
honourable mention in the Federation Class of the Nel- 
son Photographic Society's exhibition, are also repro- 
duced. These are respectively ‘‘ The Effort," by Mr. 
J. West Lang, of Stockport, and ‘‘ The Motor Girl," 
by Мг. A. Greenwood, of Burnley. The former irresis- 
tibly recalls M. Demachy's ‘‘ L’Effort,’’ the motive and 
arrangement being identical, the only difference being 
that in M. Demachy's picture the figures grouped 
about the boat were ae instead of grown men. Mr. 
Lang's print is in oil, and gives evidence of a very con- 
siderable amount of manipulation. Mr. Greenwood's 
** Motor Girl ” is a fine clean piece of work, the subject 
being cleverly treated. The lower right-hand corner 
furnishes an excellent example of how vignetting may 
be employed with advantage, the general pose being 
unaffected and spontaneous. 


D «© © 
Мг. Н. Crossley, the energetic hon. secretary of the 
Rodley and Farsley Photographic Society, has kindly 
allowed us to reproduce his picture, ‘‘An Ancient 
Abbey,’’ which was prominent in the exhibition recently 
held by his society, and reported in our pages last week. 
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The composition seems to us admirable, and we have 
it from Mr. Crossley himself that it is enlarged from a 
small portion only of a Kodoid film; thus showing his 
ability to select and suppress. The film was exposed in 
a Sanderson camera, with a Dallmeyer Stigmatic lens 
at F/6, with yellow screen; time, 7 p.m., in June. A 


portion of the film onlv 


about two-thirds— was em- 


ployed when making the enlargement, an ordinary lime- 
light lantern with incandescent gaslight being used. 
The enlargement was made on Wellington Linen 
Bromide (white), and developed with ortol and soda, as 
was also the negative, and subsequently toned in the 


sulphide bath. 


e 


Development was to some extent con- 
trolled by means of a brush. 
eo 


e 


Then we have the prints which have been successful 
in securing the т cash prize in Classes А and B of our 


first Winter Competition for Beginners. 


Mr. Jones's 


'* Self-Portrait ’’ 15 in every way admirable, and its 
appearance is particularly opportune in view of the fact 
that our '' Self-Portraiture’’ Competition, emanating 
from the Beginners’ page and Elementary Lessons, 
now comes to a close, and an article on self-portraiture 
from a youthful reader appears on page 148. Miss A. 
Ball’s genre subject is excellent photography, and the 
subject will appeal to every animal lover, and might 
safely be dedicated to the partisans of either side in the 


Brown Dog controversy. 
e 


eo eo 


We regret that it was impossible to place Mr. Ross' 
print, which was successful in the Tynemouth Exhibi- 
tion Federation Class, on what are called the art paper 
pages of this week's issue, but the date of the exhibition 
prevented its reaching us in time, hence wefear the re- 
production is not as good as we should have wished, 
much of the delicate atmospheric effect of this really 


very beautiful picture being lost. 


Still, we have 


thought it best to publish it promptly, even if some 
degree of quality is sacrificed to punctuality. 


e 


eo eo 


Next week we shall reproduce prints from the exhibi- 
tion of the Isle of Wight Photographic Society, and 
give a full report of the exhibition. 


А 


THE WINTER COMPETITIONS. 


T the time of writing, the second of the Winter Competitions 

has yet several days to run, but as far as one can judge, it is 
likely to surpass the first competition, which was a “record.” The 
number of prints have severely taxed the energy of our staff. In our 
peges this week we reproduce two winning prints, so that those 
who propose entering for future competitions may see the standard 
of excellence which is expected of them. 

We publish this week the entry form for the third competition, 
which closes a fortnight hence, March 2. The results will be pub. 
lashed the following week. The result of Competition No. 2, which 
closed February 17, will be announced next week. 

Space last week only admitted of our giving the list of marks 
awarded to the competitors in Class A; the marks in Class B are 
as follows :— 


CLASS B. MARKS. 

MARKS, Brooks, Mrs. G. ............ 32 

Adams, Miss A. ............... — Bryden, J. М................... 10 
Adams, Miss F. ............... 8 Brook, Stanley ............... II 
Ball, Miss A. .................. до: Brooking, E. Ј. ............... 40 
Billington, W. E. ............ 5 Brooking, Mrs. E. J. ....... 15 


MARKS, 

Barlow, E. We. iesu IO 
Clare, He Je oes 5 
Collins, MVC. лао 5 
Clare, Wea. esee inns 7 
Chester, T. aie anos 39 
Crisp, (Chase. iei 8 
Dunn, John M. ............... 35 
Dunn; P S. aisée oH 15 
Freeman, A. j. ............... 38 
Word) NE cT 9 
Forbes; ДЭ eive iet eme 20 
Gladstone, Miss E. M. ...... 27 
Garner, Ac do eo е 32 
Gill, occ 35 
Groome, R. S. «oues es 33 
Graham, R. занен ову 10 
Green, Mrs Fo cies 5 
Grifüth, Rev. W. ............. I 

Howard, Te S: sae Š 
Henshall, Miss ................ 7 


Poult, EJs dei 25 
Jonés, TON aula ro 


MARKS 

ago, Miss A. E. .............. 8 
loyd, №. T. se... 9 
Laughton, Col. ................ 13 
Елии сат. JA. ele 17 
Laight): He veces 39 
Middleton, F. E. ............. 22 
Michall, Н. S. ................ 13 
Motheron, J. E. ............... 35 
Nils, Ee Vo oec ede pe Resin 25 
Мезете Gre ee 8 
Nutman, W. К. ............... 17 
Onley. RS Pu ы ины 14 
Robertson, А. D. ............. 36 
Rott) е Aw. uae erronis 10 
Spence, Miss M. ............... 10 
Stewart, Rev. С. О. .......... 35 
Wall LCD 31 
Windle, Rev, W. E. ......... II 
Walley, W. Н. ..............-. 87 
Whiteside, S. nv 12 
Wrooht: (Cy ssec 30 
Wray, Miss... I4 
Williamson, T. №. ......... 20 
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IN CONSEQUENCE OF A SMILE. 


By A. F. HIRSCHFELD.' 


In this article the author continues the instruction and advice on the subject oy Retouching 
which he so ably commenced in his previous chapters on January 7 and 14. 


HE expression in a portrait is always one of the а '' taxi’’; he kept on with the three whistles, but there 


operator’s great difficulties. 


It is surprising, were none about. The cabman was hovering about on 


very often, how much more one gets than one the chance of getting the job, but the porter was per- 
bargained for. The expression always seems  sistent. At last, the cabman's patience being ex- 
exaggerated. If it is simply an ordinary serious ex-  iausted, he said to the porter, '' Garn! '' (or words 
pression you are trying for, the result, on an unre- to that effect); ' make it four and call an airship.” 


touched proof, is that the sitter looks 
extremely miserable, and if, on the 
other hand, you go for a smile, you 
sometimes get what our editor 
describes in '' Home Portraiture 
Made Easy ’’ as an expression that is 
' not so very different from the dia- 
bolical grin of demoniacal fury." Not 
that the camera literally exaggerates; 
it simply portrays what is actually 
there instead of what we imagine to be 
there. A single expression permanently 
fixed on the photographic negative 
seems to gain in intensity by reason 
of its isolation. 

Different photographers have differ- 
ent ways of dealing with this difficulty. 
One of the nicest methods I know was 
that adopted by the proprietor of a 
flourishing business in the Old Kent 
Road. 

Instead of commanding his lady 
sitters to ‘‘ look pleasant," he would 
always ask them to '' m'isten the lips 
and think of 'im." This is a capital 
way of uniting the practical with the 
romantic, an unique combination of 
the real and the ideal. He always took 
it for granted there was an '' ’im.’ 

Mr. Horsley Hinton's advice in 
‘“ Home Portraiture Made Easy ” 
(page 46) is: ‘‘ Induce him to show 
some interest in your conversation by 
some trivial remark; let him smile, and 
then, as the smile is disappearing, not 
before, make a quick exposure.” 

This is exactly the method I adopted 
with my young friend Frank when per- 
petrating No. 1, only I did not wait 
for the smile to disappear, and perhaps 
my remark was too trivial. I knew 
that smile, and I wanted as much as I 
could get. I had focussed and was 
ready to make the exposure, holding 
the bulb of the shutter behind my back. 
Then, to make him smile, I told him 
the beautiful little story of the hansom- 
cab driver and the hall porter at the 
Carlton. The porter was whistling for 
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This had the desired effect, and 
when the smile appeared I squeezed 
the bulb. Frank’s smile is famous 
—he has had a lot of practice—he 
began when quite a baby, and had 
a fully developed smile at the age of 
three. He has kept it up ever 
since, and was known at school as 
'* the smiler."' 

My reason for reproducing these 
two portraits is to try and point out 
some of the changes that take place 
in the modelling of the face, the 
difference in the shadows and high 
lights when there is a smile. 
Though it is easy to see that both 
are portraits of the same sitter, the 
difference in the two is quite re- 
markable. These changes should 
be noted very carefully by all who 
desire to retouch negatives intelli- 
gently. 

The shadow most affected is the 
line from the nose to the corner of 
the mouth. This line is called the 
labial furrow, and shows, as a rule, 
only when there is a smile. 

The wrinkles at the corners of the 
eyes become more pronounced, the 
eyes themselves become narrower, 
and the cheeks, being raised, cause 
the hollow under the lower eyelid 
to become deeper. 

In retouching such a negative, all 
these things should be carefully 
noted, and no attempt should be 
made to remove the lines and 
shadows caused by these natural 
contortions of the facial muscles. 

If, owing to faulty lighting or 
incorrect exposure or development, 
these shadows become very much 
too pronounced, it is quite permis- 
sible to soften them a little, but on 
no account should they be removed 
altogether, so that the onlv sign 
that there ever was a smile is the 
fact that the mouth is open and the 
teeth are showing. 

I have seen picture postcards of 


the musical comedy favourite of the hour in which this 
has been done, the effect being such as to provoke the 
sacrilegious parody, ‘‘ She smiled (?) : I saw her teeth. 


The high lights are also 
altered a good deal. | 
Notice the difference in 
the lighting on the lips 
and chin. The shape of 
the lower part of the face | 
is quite different. Those | 
who are really conscien- 
tious should read up in a 
book on anatomy all about 
the  risorius, the zygo- 
matic arch, and the zygo- 
maticus major and minor. 

It is hardly possible 
to deal adequately with 
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Print from the unretouched negativc—-showing a too serious expression. 


that sort of thing here, and it would make this article 
look too much like a Latin exercise; but it is advisable 
to know something about it. 


One word of caution 
with regard to smiles. If 
you want a smile, be sure 
you get the real thing, not 
an artificial smile put on 
for the occasion. There is 
a great deal of difference 
between the real thing and 
the sham. I have read 
somewhere that an arti- 
hcial, made-to-order smile 
begins at the mouth, but 
in the real, genuine article 
it is the eyes that first 
begin smiling. ‘The only 
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way to get the real thing is to make 
the sitter smile naturally, and then 
‘ake the photograph without telling 
him. Another word of caution. Do 
this sort of thing only with people 
who can smile; there are so many 
whose efforts in this direction would 
not be exactly picturesque if carried 
.to such an excess as the present 
example. 

Let us now turn to No. 2, the too 
serious expression. Much can be 
done with the retouching pencil 
to remedy this. 

The expression in a face lies 
chiefly in the eyes and the mouth. 
Everyone, I suppose, is familiar 
with the effects produced by means 
of simple curves such as those re- 
produced in No. 3. 

The eyes and mouth turning 
down suggest misery, and turning 
up suggest mirth. It is just in this 
way the expression can be improved 
in a portrait such as No. 2. By 
working out the downward droop 
of the corners of the mouth, a 
happier expression is at once 
secured. 

lhe eyes can be brightened bv 
softening the shadows under them 
and by accentuating the high light 
on the pupil of each eye. 

It will often be found on prints 
from unretouched negatives, that 
there is a more or less pronounced 
shadow between the eyebrows, 
which gives a frowning expression 
to the eyes. Even babies some- 
times have this shadow. 

Unless such a shadow is a cha- 
racteristic of the sitter, it should 
be removed altogether, and by this 
means the expression is greatly im- 
proved. 

Only a very little work just in the 
right place is often necessary to 


produce the effect desired. The 
retouching should never be over- 


No. 4. 
done. 4 


Anat 
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Print after retouching; expression 
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modified, less miserable. 


HEEPING BACK THE CLOUDS. 


LOUDS are especially beautiful just now, and the growing 

school of realists, as opposed to idealists, among photographers 
is requiring natural clouds in pictures instead of those put ın after. 
Without for a moment detracting from the practice of adding clouds, 
for it one which has “made” many a fine picture, there is 
truly a greater satisfaction in printing from a negative that 1s com- 
plete in this respect. 

The big difficulty lies in the fact that, through over-exposure, the 
sky is generally far more dense than the rest of the plate, and con- 
sequently the clouds cannot be printed in without over-printing the 
remainder. 

One of the best plans to adopt in developing negatives of clouded 
landscapes is as follows:—Use a bath with a slight excess of re- 
strainer over that usually employed. If the developer be already 
made up, add a few drops more of 10 per cent. potassium bromide. 
Carry out the development in as bright a light may be safely 
employed, and watch carefully as the clouds come up; then, when 
they have acquired sufficient density, pour oft the developer and 
rinse with water once or twice, afterwards drain for a second or two. 
Now take a round camel-hair brush and dip it into some of the 
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as 


то per cent. potassium bromide solution, which may be conveniently 
used from an egg-cup or similar vessel, and with this paint over 
the sky of the negative, exercising considerable care in avoiding the 
top of the landscape itself. It need not be a fine edge round the 
objects on the horizon, for a slight darkening there in the print 1s 
not altogether a disadvantage. The object of this is merely to 
prevent the restraint of the wrong portions of the negative. Hold 
the plate during this operation, which need only take a very few 
seconds, in such a position that the bromide tends to run off from 
a sky-corner back into the egg-cup. That finished, replace the plate 
in the dish, pour on the developer, and then continue the inter- 
rupted process until the landscape has reached the requisite density. 
When finished, it will be found that the sky has now a printing 
quality equal to that of the remainder of the negative, and the clouds 
may be easily printed without any outside assistance. 

The absence of such clouds will not, of course, deter the worker 
from putting them in, unless he be a hard and fast “ naturist " ; the 
artist, however, must admit that natural clouds look best, for 
Nature's own arrangement takes a bit of beating, and above all, 
they are far easier to work with. FRED, (б. PALMER, 
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OZOBROME. 


A Small but Important Change 
of Method. 


By Rev. Henry W. Dick. 


T must be wellknown to all 
who have practised Ozo- 
brome printing that after 
the bath has been used 

to sensitise a certain number 
of plasters a certain weaken- 
ing, or deterioration, or con- 
tamination of the bath leads 
to trouble and to the necessity 
of °“ doctoring.’’ If we knew 
exactly what had happened to 
the bath we might unfailingly 
be able to put it right, but as 
a matter of fact we do not 
know for certain what change 
takes place, hence an element 
of uncertainty when the sensi- 
tiser has been repeatedly 
used, according to the direc- 
tions issued so far. My 
change of method is so simple 
that I can only wonder that I 
did not think of it and put it 
in practice before. I worked 
the new method of sensitising 
in my demonstration at Tod- 
morden with complete success. 

It is as follows: Dip the 
tissue into clean water for 
ten or fifteen seconds, with- 
draw, drain for a moment or 
two, lay the tissue down on 
the bottom of a clean porce- 
lain dish (inside the dish of 
course), pour on the centre of 
the tissue sufficient of the 
dilute sensitiser to saturate 
thoroughly (one drachm and a 
half for a half-plate is about 
right), and for two minutes 
work this across and across 
with a flat soft brush, pro- 
ceeding from this point in the 
ordinary way by bringing the 
plaster into contact with the 
bromide for printing. Inas- 
much as one only brings into 
contact with each plaster 
sufficient of the sensitiser for 
that plaster, no contamina- 
tion or weakening of the re- 
mainder is possible. In other 
words, each plaster has a 
fresh bath all to itself. The 
brush mav now be rinsed in 
water and then vigorously 
shaken to discharge super- 
fluous moisture, when it is 
ready to sensitise another 
piece. 
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AN ANCIENT ABBEY. 


(See notes on illustrations, p. 151.) 


By H. CROSSLEY. 
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By A. GREENWOOD. 


This print received Hon. Mention in the L. and C. Federation Class of the Nelson Photographic Society's Exhibition. 


THE MOTOR GIRL. 
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(See notes on illustrations, р. 
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Ву J. WEST LANG. 


Awarded first prize in the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation Class of the Nelson Photographic Society's Exhibition. 


(See notes on illustrations, p. 151.) 


THE KEEPING QUALITIES OF PYRO DEVELOPER. ву ERNEST HUMAN. 


the cupboards of the London and Provincial Photo- 

graphic Association, two bottles of developer labelled 
with the date and formula. The date was January 15, 1891. 
No care whatever had been bestowed upon them as regards 
keeping, beyond the stoppers in the bottles, and Mr. J. S. 
Teape was persuaded to take these and try them. 

At the following meeting, held on January 23, Mr. Teape 
brought his results and reported upon the solutions as 
follows, and we may say that no one was more surprised at 
the results than Mr. Teape himself. Bottle No. 1 contained 
a solution made to the following formula: 


() N January 16, 1908, there were turned out of one of 


EVID ИККИС ЕК КККК e o gua LOZ; 
ACA Su UU оноу Соза ыру etin d eden s APER er Reda 1 OZ. 
Welter Bsa oka Ad cali Ae My ades iit б oz it Gram. 


And for his first test Mr. Teape took of this solution 15 
minims, soda sulphite 10 grains, soda carbonate 8 grains, 
potass. bromide 3-1oths grain, water 1 oz. The plate 
developed in 114 minutes, and the deposit was of a fine black 
nature, the result bright and crisp. 

As a second test he took of the solution 
sulphite 8 grains, soda carbonate 6 grains, potass. bromide 
3-10ths grain, water 1 oz. In this he developed three plates, 
all of which gave fine and good black crisp images. 

Again he took 10 minims of the solution, soda carbonate 
6 grains, potass. bromide 3-10ths grain, water 1 oz. The 
plate in this took longer to develop, being just under 4 
minutes, and showed a slightly yellow stain in the deposit. 
It should be, however, carefully noted that here there was 
no soda sulphite used, hence it will be at once seen that this 


10 minims, soda 


salt, when added to the developer, has an effect both upon 
the time and the colour of the resulting image. 
Bottle No. 2 was labelled, and contained this solution : 


ONO ааздан да Елден аа АЛ зыт a I OZ. 
OS “SUL ТО ele ipie gae Sen Pers aed d vexat uk 4 OZ. 
РРА РЕТИ per MORE e Sb Hia quas 30 Oz. 


Of this was taken 33 minims, soda sulphite 8 grains, soda 
carbonate 6 grains, potass. bromide 3-10ths grain, water 1 oz., 
and two plates were developed in this. Development took 
place rather slowly, being in the one case 5 minutes and in 
the other 10 minutes, but the image was in both crisp and 
clear and of a fine black, without a tinge of colour. 

Further, às a check upon his work, Mr. Teape exposed and 
developed a plate in a freshly made developer as follows: 
Soda sulphite 8 grains, soda carbonate 6 grains, potass. 
bromide 3-1oths grain, water 1 oz., adding just prior to 
development pyro (dry) 1 grain. The time of development 
was 2% minutes, a good black result, but the image was 
neither as crisp or brilliant as that given bv the old solution. 

The results Mr. Teape thought were valuable, inasmuch 
as thev proved that pyro solution would keep any length of 
time and still do its work without stain. 

It should be understood that the bottles had stood for 
seventeen years partly full, that they were not sealed in 
any way, and that in the second bottle only soda sulphite had 
been used as a preservative. 

Should any readers be interested enough to care to see 
these results and the bottles of pyro, they may do so at any 
meeting of the L. and P., at their new meeting rooms, Ye 
Olde Napier Taverng 25, High Holborn. 
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A TIP FOR THE GASLIGHT WORKER 
AND LANTERN SLIDE MAKER. 


By HILTON GRUNDY. 


EARS of standing—custom 

—and constant recom- 

mendation — habit — have 

caused one to look upon 
the old method of contact printing 
by artificial light as the one and only 
method. In fact boards—graduated 
for distances and with a gas jet at 
one end—have been devised and 
sold. 

Now gaslight printing has ad- 
vanced so rapidlv that it has become 
the one method adopted during the 
winter, and latterly the °“ inverted 
gas’’ has advanced with rapid 
strides in popular favour till one 
finds such a method of lighting in 
nearly every house. In many cases 
incandescent '' electric " lights take 
their place, and for the purposes of 
this article answer just as well. 

Instead of using the old awkward 
method of printing, just try the in- 
verted light. Let me enumerate 
some of the benefits. 

1. The eyes are protected, or may 
be very easily. 

2. Other parts of the room may be 
more readily put into shade or 
** subdued light.” 

3. The printing frame lies in its 
natural position —on its back. Just 
grasp once the inestimable boon this 
is to the worker who wants to do 
апу ‘‘ dodging ''— whether it be 
keeping back one ‘‘ thin part ’’ of an 
otherwise excellent negative, ог 
whether it be printing in clouds, or 
the most flagrant dodging possible. 

4. Three or four negatives can 
easily be printed from at the same 
time. The light is much more powerful than thc 
ordinary gas jet, and the negatives therefore may readily 
be placed further from the light without loss. This 
greater distance gives ample room for several negatives 
to be placed under the light to print at the same time. 

Now one point only may be brought out against this 
method of working. А graduated scale of distances 
from the light is possible, but difficult to arrange. 
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A PATIENT INVALID. 
Awarded prize in Class B of the First of the Winter Competitions. 
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By Miss A. BALL. 


Yet this nced not deter any one. Adjust your table or 
shelf under the light at the lowest point that will ever 
be needed. To get nearer the light any desk or box 
placed on the table raises your position for placing the 
negative. A few books under the box or a larger box 
would at any time bring the box top still nearer the 
light. Just try this, and I think vou will never revert 
to the old way. 


A TIP FOR LANTERN SLIDE WORKERS. By 5. E. Downy, M.P.S., Е.К.М.5. 


VERYONE accustomed to the production of lantern 
slides or transparencies knows how difficult it is to 
decide when development has been carried far 

enough to give the right density for any particular sub- 
ject. When the slide is ready for viewing, it is often 
wished that it had been developed for a trifle longer. 
What is wanted is a method which gives more control, 
and will at the same time allow of an inspection of the 
print in a really good light. I have found the following 
method of procedure quite satisfactory. The plates are 
purposely slightly over-exposed, and are then over-de- 


veloped. A dish of weak Howard Farmer’s reducer, 
consisting of a few drops of ferricyanide of potash solu- 
tion in a dish of ordinary hypo solution, is at hand, and 
the over-dense slides are removed from the fixing bath 
and placed straight in it. If the action of the reducer is 
carefully watched the exact density required is easily 
arrived at, and of course it is obvious that the substitu- 
tion of brilliant ordinary light for the semi-darkness of 
the dark-room tends to better judgment of the density. 
If the slides are thoroughly washed, there need be no 
fear of any subsequent reduction on the plates. 
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NOTES on tHe DEVELOP- 
MENT OF P.0.P. 


Bv E. H. GRIFFIN. 


.O.P. is best used at once, 
after opening the packet in 
which it was bought. When 
this is done, little care need 

be taken with its storage. 

It such a course is impossible 
owing to time or other causes, a 
few points should be observed as to 
the best place in which to keep the 
opened packet. It should never be 
stored where any foul air or chemi- 
cal fumes can reach it. А small 
space in a dry cupboard is the best 
place to keep P.O.P., on a shelf 
three or four feet from the floor, 
inside the said cupboard. 

When it is uncertain what time 
will elapse before the next print is 
made, after once opening the packet, 
it will be found advisable to use the 
waxed paper in which it was origin- 
ally wrapped, and pack it as tightly 
as possible between books or other 
heavy articles, to exclude much 
alr as possible. 

In printing from the negative, a 
frame such as the ** Jay-Nay ” type 
is the best. This particular kind of 
frame has two small projections 
which fit into slots at the sides of 
the frames, and prevent the slipping 
of the paper from its correct place 
when the back is opened to watch 
the progress of printing. 

I find it a good plan to get a piece 
of rubber waterproof sheeting and 
cut this to the size required for the 
back of the printing frame. This 
precaution serves a double purpose. 
It prevents the damp penetrating 
the paper, and fills up all irregu- 
larities w hich may arise from the 
back not bedding down on to the 
paper properly.  Blotting paper mav be used for this 
purpose, but the sheeting is preferable, as it is untear- 
able. 

In printing it is especiallv necessary that its progress 
should be noted only in very subdued davlight, when the 
print is intended for development, for, although light 
action may not be apparent before development, undue 
exposure during the examination of a print will result 
in a disagreeable fogged picture, and entirely lacking 
that brilliance which characterises a developed P.O.P. 
print. 

I have seen magnesium ribbon recommended for the 
purpose of printing, but as a vard or so is required 
for correct exposure of an average negative, such a 
course, I think, is unnecessary unless one wishes to 
economise in time. 

When printing from a thin negative, a great improve- 
ment will be effected by the use of tissue paper spread 
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-PORTRAIT. By D. W. JONES. 


Awarded prize in Class A of the First of the Winter Competitions. 


over the front of the printing frame, and placing same 
in the shade. 

Some of the most exquisite tones are obtainable by 
development, and when one is tired of the interminable 
chocolates and purples yielded by the gold-toning bath, 
it is indeed a pleasure to know that such a splendid 
variety of tones is possible with half the trouble and 
expense. 

I do not know if prints made by development are any 
more permanent than those toned with gold, but some 
prints made by me over twelve months ago, and exposed 
to daylight constantly, show absolutely no signs of 
fading, and on the other hand, prints toned and fixed 
in the usual manner have changed colour within a few 
months, so I think if anything the balance as regards 
permanence is with development. But it is well known 
P.O.P., as regards stability, is incomparable with such 
processes as gum, carbon, or platinum. Therefore, it 
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would be as well to confine these remarks to details 
as to manipulations, and not to uttering theoretical plati- 
tudes, with which every amateur is fairly well acquainted 
but somewhat loth to carry out, for in the generality 
of cases photography is pursued as a recreation, and not 
as though life and death depended on the carrying out 
of certain forms, and the molecular accuracy of formule. 

The first thing that will commend itself to anyone 
whose spare time is limited, is the rapidity with which 
a great number of prints can be finished by development. 
I have had a dozen partially printed prints developed 
and in the fixing bath inside five minutes. 

Another great point in its favour is that the expensive 
bugbear—the gold bath—is entirely done away with, 
and the only chemicals necessary are a few of the 
commonest and cheapest kind. 

The third point, and to my mind the greatest, at least 
so far as artistic photography is concerned, is that of 
variety of colour. In the formule I have used I have 
obtained tones (varying the constituents of the 
developer, of course), ranging from a chalk red down to 
olive green and carmine. In fact, the process is so 
fascinating that if one cares to experiment, the field is 
practically unlimited in choice of colour. I think, if the 
ease of manipulation and simplicity of formule were 
more widely known, many amateurs would adopt this 
convenient method to the entire exclusion of the old- 
fashioned toning baths. 

The following are formule I have tried, and can 


therefore recommend them to those wishing to try 
them :— 
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А good red tone is yielded by this formula. 

The print is taken from the printing frame when about 
one-eighth correct depth is reached. It really is not of 
vital importance how far printing is allowed to proceed, 
for my experiments have been made with prints varying 
in depth from a faint image to one quite dark enough 
for subsequent toning, and with good results in both 
cases. However, printing carried to about one-eighth 
or a quarter the correct depth for toning will be found 
to be the most suitable. 

The print is placed straight from the printing frame 
into the bath, composed as above, and carefully 
watched. The action will be found to be rapid, and in a 
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South London Photographic Society.—'' Carbograph" was 
demonstrated on February 3 before the members of this society 
by Mr. Jackson, of the Rotary Photographic Co. Briefly, this 
is a process by means of which a carbon enlargement may be 
obtained from a small negative or a contact print by rapid 
exposure, a bromide emulsion being incorporated with the 
carbon pigment. The paper is exposed as ordinary bromide 
paper, but for five to ten times longer, according to the colour 
of the pigment. It is then developed with an iron developer 
(the newer alkaline developers being unsuitable) for about six 
minutes, if exposure has been correct, then transferred to a 
clearing bath of 1 per cent. acetic acid, rinsed in three or four 
changes of water, then placed in the sensitising bath of 4 per 
cent. bichromate of potash, to which a little potash alum has 
been added, for three minutes. It is then rinsed in three or 
four changes of water and squeegeed in contact with a well- 
soaked piece of transfer paper, and put under pressure for about 
ten minutes, after which it is developed as an ordinary carbon 
print in hot water, and then it is fixed in a plain hypo bath, 
this to remove the unaltered milky bromide of silver, a few 
minutes’ immersion in this brightening up the print very con- 
siderably; after washing, the print is finished. Mr. Jackson 
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few seconds the print will gain tremendously in strength. 
When all detail is lost, and the print has a decided 
bronzed and well-nigh spoilt appearance, it should be 


quickly transferred to a fixing bath of ordinary strength, 
viz. : 


906 › з э ээ е о у ае з з ө ө э ® Ф э э ө ® ә @ ә э а= э э э о э « э ө э о э е е э 


20 OZ. 


In this the print gradually changes from a disagreeable 
yellow to the tone governed by the constituents of the 
developer. 

Ten minutes or a quarter of an hour will be found 
sufficient time for fixation, and all that remains now is 
to give a thorough washing of an hour or so. A 


formula yielding a splendid olive green tone is the 
following :— 


espesos * ө ө е э ө ө ө ө Ө ә ө ө э э э е ө ooa ө э ө э ө э эө о э ө э е 


Pyro: Sie 2 gr. 
Acetic acid, glacial ..................... 10 drops 
Potass. bichromate, 2 per cent. sol. 3 drops. 
Water SSS a aa Sa 4 Oz. 


A tone equalling that of a platinum brown can be 
obtained with the following :— 
PrO: аниме, 
Glacial acetic acid ..................... 
Citric acid, 20 per cent. sol. ....... 


Potass. bichromate, 2 per cent. sol. 4 minims. 
Water 4 Oz. 


Another formula which gives a remarkably fine 
carmine tone is as follows :— 


2 gr. 
85 minims. 
85 minims. 


Hydrokinone ............................ IO gr. 
Роѓаѕѕ. bichromate, 2 per cent. sol. то drops. 
Citric acid, 20 per cent. sol. ......... 170 minims. 
Water оо о E 4 OZ. 
An excellent moonlight effect can be obtained by this : 

PrO SMAI E Î 2 8r. 

Citric acid, 20 per cent. sol. ......... 85 minims. 
Potass. bichromate, 2 per cent. sol. 5 drops. 
АМатев а porro 4 02. 


If any of the foregoing developers are used it will 
be found advisable to use fresh developer for every halt 
dozen quarter-plate prints. If more than that quantity 
are developed with the same solution, staining may 
result on the back of the print. As the action in most 
of the above developers is rapid, only one print should 
be developed at a time. 


exposed and made a very fine carbon print before the members, 
and also showed specimens of the other specialities of the 
Rotary Co. On concluding his demonstration Mr. Jackson was 
accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 


The “Rajar” camera, offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, 
Limited, of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on '' Rajar " 
P.O.P., has been awarded to Mr. F. G. Baker, Ellenborough 
Park, Weston-super-Mare, his print having been judged the best 
received during January. The paper on which the print was 
made was purchased from the Postal Photographic Co., 
Rotherham. 


Cowes Camera Club.—At the forthcoming exhibition of the 
Cowes Camera Club, to be held on March ir and 12, the 
special silver medal offered by the editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER will be awarded to the best picture in the members’ land- 
scape class. 

Patents.—We may remind our readers that we are in an excep- 
tionally good position to give them expert advice in all matters 
respecting the registration or patenting new inventions, and any 
of our readers having an idea for an invention would do well to 
write to the Patent Editor of this paper, enclosing stamp for reply. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY WITH REASON. e 


b» T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S. 


(Previous chapters of this series have been :—‘‘ Introductory,” December 3; ‘‘ Plates, Lenses, Shutters, and 
Exposures,” December 10; ‘‘Orthochromatic Plates and Light Filters,” December 24; ‘‘The Development of the 
Plate,” December 31; ‘‘The Developed Plate—Fixing, Hardening, and Washing,” January 7; ‘‘Hypo Eliminators, 
Intensification and Reduction,” January 14; ‘‘ Intensification (continued), Reduction,” January 21; ‘‘ The Printing-out 


Process,” January 28; 
Mountants," February 11.] 


“Silver Development Papers," February 4; 


* The Toning of Development Papers.— 


XI.—PRINTING PROCESSES NOT DEPENDENT ON SILVER. 


T has been pointed out in an earlier chapter that 
other salts than silver are decomposed by light. 
The metal iron is capable of forming at least two 
kinds of salts; thus with chlorine we can get 
ferrous chloride, FeCl, and ferric chloride, FeCl,; 
with oxalic acid, ferrous oxalate, Fe;(C;O.);, and ferric 
oxalate, Fe;(C;O.).. Light reduces the latter to the 
former. Advantage is taken of this fact in a very in- 
genious way; for whilst ferric salts have no action on 
certain compounds, ferrous salts have; hence if a sheet 
of paper be brushed over with a solution of a ferric 
salt, dried, and exposed under a negative, we get 
action in the exposed portions, viz., a ferrous salt; if 
now the exposed paper be treated with a solution which 
reacts with the ferrous image, but not with the un- 
altered ferric '' high lights," we shall get a positive 
print. 

The two best known printing processes which depend 
on the light-sensitiveness of ferric salts are platinotype 
and ferroprussiate. If we take 150 grains of ferric 
ammonium citrate, and 50 grains of potassium ferri- 
cyanide, and dissolve each of them in an ounce of 
distilled water, in the dark-room, and then mix the two 
solutions, and brush the mixture over sheets of paper, 
and dry them, we shall have produced some ferro- 
prussiate paper. (The drying is done in complete dark- 
ness.) Such paper is exposed under a negative until a 
dark image is formed on the original bluish-green 
background. The paper is then removed from the 
printing frame, and placed in water. Here the ferrous 
salt formed during exposure reacts with the ferri- 
cyanide, and forms a bright blue insoluble compound, 
whilst the unaltered chemical matter simply dissolves 
away. We are consequently left with a Prussian blue 
image on a white ground. A final rinse in water 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid will remove any 
yellowness in the whites caused by the presence of iron 
salts. 

With platinotype paper we depend on the power of 
ferrous compounds to precipitate metallic platinum, 
which is pure black. Some such double salt as sodium 
ferric oxalate is mixed with potassium chloro-platinite, 
and applied to paper with arrowroot or starch as the 
vehicle, gelatin being out of the question owing to the 
coagulating effect upon it of the chemicals used. As 
dryness is essential to keep decomposition from taking 
place, platinum papers are usually stored in a calcium 
chloride tube, and as such tubes are largely used for 


preserving sensitised carbon tissue, we shall diverge 
for a moment to briefly describe its principle. 

Man$ chemicals are very deliquescent, and readily 
absorb moisture; calcium chloride is a notable example. 
If, therefore, it is desired to preserve a certain material 
from becoming damp, it is only necessary to place it in 
a fairly air-tight tin, together with some substance 
which will combine, more readily than it will, with any 
moisture which may find its way into the tin. A coffee 
tin, or better still, a treacle tin, will be found very fairly 
efficient, and a few lumps of fused calcium chloride, 
wrapped in muslin, should be placed at the bottom, and 
kept from touching the paper by means of a tin separa- 


tor—a perforated or loosely fitting disc cut out of sheet 


tin. 

Platinum paper is exposed to daylight, and gives a 
rather faint image, in which all detail should be just 
visible. It is then developed, with potassium oxalate 
essentially, but some kinds of paper are made in which 
platinum also is contained in the developer. In either 
case the basis of the operation is the formation of an 
image of metallic platinum, brought about with the help 
of the ferrous compound, and a subsequent ''fixing '' 
in a weak acid solution leaves the pure platinum image 
on the paper support; it is, therefore, of a permanent 
character. 

Uranium is another metal whose salts are reduced 
by light, and paper brushed over with uranium (or 
uranyl) nitrate solution, and dried, is sensitive, and if 
exposed under a negative to daylight, a light brown 
image can be obtained. By then developing with a 
solution of potassium ferricyanide an image of uranium 
ferrocyanide can be obtained. The method is only suit- 
able for very broad subjects, as it is difficult to get fine 
detail, and a rough paper seems to be the best for sen- 
sitising. 

Lastly, we come to the printing processes which 
depend on the decomposition of bichromates by light— 
gum-bichromate, carbon printing, and so on. Chrom- 
ium, molybdenum, and tungsten have many similar 
chemical properties which unite them into one family, 
and all give light sensitive compounds.* We have pre- 
pared bimolybdates, but have not found any resem- 
blance in their action to the bichromates. 

Potassium bichromate is an acid salt of the formula 
K;Cr;O;, When a small quantity of it is mixed with a 
colloid, such as gelatin, fish glue, etc., or gum arabic, 

* Cf. a paper by the author, the Photographic Journal, 1902. 
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and the mixture is exposed to the light, it becomes in- 
soluble, and will no longer absorb water readily; the 
colloid is apparently oxidised during the decomposition 
of the bichromate. 

Suppose, therefore, that a piece of paper is coated 
with a mixture of gelatin and black colouring matter, 
treated with bichromate, and one half exposed, the 
other half being protected from the light. The exposed 
half will thus become insoluble. If we now place the 
piece of paper in warm water, the unexposed half will 
be removable, being still soluble, whilst the exposed 
half will remain intact, and consequently black. 

In practice, a piece of ''tissue," or paper coated 
with gelatin and some pigment, and sensitised with 
bichromate, is used, and this is placed, after exposure, 
in cold water, together with a piece of ‘‘ support 
paper,’’ the latter being coated with plain gelatin only. 
The two are squeegeed together when sufficiently 
damp, then placed in warm water, and by peeling them 
apart the printed image is transferred to the support 
paper, which may be temporary or final; if the latter, 
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the picture will of course be reversed. The messy 
surplus of pigment, etc., is washed away, and the 
‘“ developed ’’ print is usually hardened in an alum 
bath. 

Mr. H. W. Bennett’s improved sensitising bath* for 
the tissue is as follows :— 


WW Ае orae S 25 02. 
Potassium bichromate .................. 4 dm. 
CMTC CIO at аа edad I dm. 


Ammonia, a sufficient quantity to turn the solution 
a pale lemon yellow colour. 


The sensitised tissue gradually becomes insoluble, 
and must be kept in a calcium chloride tin. 

Gum-bichromate printing depends similarly on the 
insolubility of gum which has been mixed with 
bichromate and exposed to light. Here the image is 
not transferred, but is developed, usually with cold 
water, on the original support. The principle under- 
lying the process remains unchanged. 


* The Photographic Journal. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION AT TYNEMOUTH. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


A VERY short acquaintance with the fourth photographic exhi- 
bition promoted by the Borough of Tynemouth Photographic 
Society, and held in the Presbyterian Hall, Northumberland Square, 
North Shields, on the sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th February, con- 
vinced me that it will be known to posterity as the ‘‘ Mauretania ” 
exhibition, for pictures of this gigantic vessel were to be seen in all 
sizes and shapes of frames, and the authorities presented with each 
copy of the catalogue an excellent whole-plate toned bromide print 
of this boat leaving the Tyne, made from a negative taken by the 
president, Mr. W. Coats, jun. lt was a brilliantly conceived and 
well carried out idea, worthy of being imitated by other societies. 

The society are to be congratulated upon the success which has 
attended their efforts to beat their own record, for the quality of the 
exhibits was well above the average, especial in the members’ 
classes, and the hanging and lighting of the pictures were well carried 
out. It is true that there was one mistake made, which was a pity, 
for it could have been so easily avoided—I refer to the numbers 
affixed to the exhibits. For some reason, perhaps merely want of 
thought, the numbers used to identify the prints were printed in 
black ink upon white paper, and in many cases were placed upon 
the exhibits so as to cover a portion of the print, with the result that 
this ugly, glaring square of white paper threw the whole print out 
of tone. This fault could so easily have been avoided by staining 
the paper brown, and fastening it on to, or beneath, the frame. 

The judge was Mr. Alex. Keighley, who made the following 
awards:—Open classes.—A: Silver vases, W. L. Crossley, H. 
Lindoe, Bert Jackson, F. A. Tinker, C. T. Cothay; hon. mention, 
L. Hunter, Fred Judge, W. Coats, jun. (president of the society), 
G. R. Henderson, E. Howells, L. J. Steele. B: Silver vase, A. G. 
Thistleton ; hon. mention, W. Coats, jun., R. Handcock, A. Taylor, 
Federation class.—C : Federation plaque, С. R. Henderson; bronze 
medal, Geo. Ross; certificates, A. D. Miller and G. R. Henderson. 
Members’ classes.—D : Oil painting, J. W. Turnbull; photograph, 
J. R. Johnston (secretary of the society); hon. mention, E. J. 
Summerhill and James Barr. E: Photograph, J. R. Johnston; 
bronze medal, A. F. Davidson. F: Bronze medal, Mrs. J. R. 
Johnston, B: Bronze medal, W. Coats, jun.; hon. mention, W. 
Coats, jun., and G. S. Robinson. The rose bowl presented by the 
president for annual competition amongst the members of the society 
was won by Mr. G. R. Henderson. 

There were ninety-nine entries in the open class for prints, and 
thirty-one sets of lantern slides sent in for competition. The class 
open to members of the federated societies of Northumberland and 
Durham received fifty-two entries. The classes confined to mem- 
bers of the Tynemouth society obtained ninety-one entries. 

A special attraction was an excellent loan collection of pictorial 
photographs, to which Mr. F. H. Evans contributed six prints, Mr. 
A. Keighley six prints, Mons. Demachy six prints, Mr. Craig Annan 
six prints, Mr. A. Horsley Hinton four prints, Mr. D. Blount one 
print, and there were about thirty studies of fruit and flowers bv 
Mr. E. Seymour. : 

There was also an interesting collection of thirty-seven Auto- 


chromes on exhibition, lent by Messrs. W. Milburn, Arthur Payne, 
J. Watson, and Professor Wright. 

The following exhibits appealed to me as being particularly worthy 
of notice : —(9) * The Watcher," by Easten Lee, a cleverly arranged 
study of a soldier, or outlaw, armed with a pistol, watching for his 
enemy through an open window; (16) “ Grey Towers of Durham,” 
Allen Lonsdale, is a dainty print, showing a new view of Durham 
Cathedral (and we want one badly), but the high light would have 
been better placed upon the cathedral; (27) " After the Storm," 
Fred Judge, is striking, but theatrical; (32) ‘‘ An October Evening," 
C. T. Cothay (award), is a small woodland scene in subdued and 
excellent taste; (60) * Yellow Plums,’ J. Maddison, is a good 
example of fine technique and composition; (82) “The Deserted 
Mill,” H. Lindoe (award), is good, but the distant hills are not 
convincing—or is it sky?—anyhow, the hard line across the picture 
appears to divide the mill; (83) “A Portrait Study," by the same 
exhibitor, is a charming study of a girl’s head, in which a big hat 
is used to advantage; (105) “ Drying the Sails,” L. A. Loades, is 
a good strong carbon print of excellent technique and is a well 
grouped subject; (121) ‘‘Space,” B. Redford, is a nice clean land- 
scape with an unfortunate title, for the view appears to be cramped 
within the frame; (129) “ Loneliness,” J. Dalton, also suffers from 
the same fault; (135) " The Night Hawk," Easten Lee, is passable 
and, I believe, a self-portrait; (172) ‘‘ Where the Wind Blows Free," 
J. W. Turnbull (award, members’ class), is a charming moorland 
study, that stands far above anything in this class; while (215) 
“ Ebbing Tide," and (216) “Furness,” both by J. Brayton Scott, 
are commendable. 


THE REPORT OF THE JUDGE (Mr. A. KEIGHLEY). 


After congratulating the Tynemouth society on the general high 
standard of the present exhibition, he says: “It was formerly con- 
sidered that photography must of necessity be a merely mechanical 
process, the result being a mere transcript of the scene before the 
camera, and that there was no scope in such a process for the per- 
sonal expression which is the essential quality in anvthing which can 
be regarded as a work of art. But in the course of time it became 
evident that such control and modification were possible in every 
process, from the moment of selection of subject to the finished 
print, that the final result is vastlv different to a mechanical 
transcript, and does, in many cases, bear that personal impression 
which reveals an artistic soul working behind the photographic im- 
plements, The present exhibition is by no means devoid of the 
more mechanical kind of prints; but there are many others which 
display real artistic feeling. It is, of course, no reflection on the 
society to say that these are perhaps most evident in a general way 
in the open class, which consists of selected pictures from all over 
the country, some of which have gained awards elsewhere; but 1 
am glad to testifv that there are some exhibits in the members' class 
which attain or approach the same level, and that the members' 
exhibits as a whole аге quite equal to those of other provincial 
societies," 
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WINTER ON THE GAUNLESS. 


Bronze Medal, Tynemouth Exhibition. 
Mr. George Ross is the well-known honorary secretary of the Bishop Auckland Photographic Society. 
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GEO. Ross. 
Federation Class. 
He takes a great 


deal of interest in the welfare of the Federation, and considers it a duty to support the Federation Class at the exhibitions. 
As a pictonal worker, he favours broad masses of landscape, in which class of work the picture is most difficult to obtain in 


the massing of lights and shades. 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


His favourite hunting-ground for photographs is in the West Highlands of Scotland. 


OF THE NORTH-WEST LONDON 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


HE North-West London Photographic Society held their eighth 

annual show on Thursday, February 6, in the large hall of 

the Y.M.C.A., 17, Camden Road, N.W. The hall is a fine one, 

and the exhibits were well arranged upon a suitable neutral back- 

ground, and consisted of a large section of members’ work, a small 

exhibit of work not for competition, and a fine collection of trade 
(furniture and upholstery) work sent by a member. 

We noticed some good street work in Mr. W. Forsyth's ‘ Wav- 
farers? (1), and good clear river work, with true tones, in Mr. 
F. G. Clift’s * The Day is Over” (4). Mr. C. Scale's work reminds 
one occasionally of Mr. Wickeson's, and in * Forest Waters” (17) 
he has a picture very well executed and quite reminiscent of the 
Wickeson style. Mr. J. 5. Fairfoull has good pictures in two sec- 
tions, and his “ Salisbury” (53) is an excellent presentment of a 
corner of the cloisters. There is decorative feeling in Mr. T. W. 
Coffin’s * Dead Trees" (25), good concentration in tangled material 
in * Forest" (26). This worker is indeed prolific, having some 
two dozen large pictures in опе class. Mr. F. Bennett's “ Over 
Heath and Hill ' (42) 1s fresh and interesting, with a good feeling 
of sunshine. 


Mr. Forsyth has several good things in Class В. His “Crypt ' 
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Streatham Photographic Society's second annual exhibition of 
members! work will be held on February 27, 28, and 29. In order 
to secure a collection of really good work, a selection has been 
made, each member whose pictures were under discussion being 


(36) is well lighted and concentrated, and his ©“ Font, Gloucester," 
is good, clear interior work, well arranged. There are some fine 
vet quiet tones in Mr. A. O. Adams’ * Fruit (57), and the same 
may be said of Mr. F. G. Clift’s " Portrait" (61). °° Portrait" (72), 
bv J. Maclean, is well lighted and excellently mounted, while Mr. 
W. К. Suter's “Sheringham Woods " (76) 15 an excellent example 
of difficult work in woodland scenery. Mr. W. A. Edgar has 
fine and true rendering of tones in “ Market Place, Gosler ’ (77). 
Mr. H. S. Date, the secretarv, shows his versatile power in most 
of the classes, and acquits himself well; though one is a little 
doubtful whether the introduction of the facetious, as in 59 and 6o, 
will help on the cause of pictorial photography. 


There were demonstrations of printing processes, lantern exhibi- 
tions, vocal and instrumental concerts and other attractions during 
the time the show was open between the hours of 6 and тї, and a 
very enjovable evening was spent. 


The society had got together some good work, but as only some 
dozen or so of the members exhibited, it would seem that the 
committee should have more general support in the excellent work 
they are doing. 
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absent at the time. Admission to the exhibition is free by cata- 
logue, copies of which may be obtained from Mr. F. E. Huson, 
56, Salford Road, Streatham Hill, S.W., on receipt of stamp for 
postage. 
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TA WEEKLY Review OF PROGRESS & EXPERIMENT. 
By Themas Bolas FCS- FIC. 


VISUAL AND PHOTOGRAPHIC OBSERVATION FOR ASTRONOMERS—CONVENIENT APPARATUS 
FOR DISTILLING WATER—THE CONICAL INSIDE CONDENSER. 


A serviceable lesson, as to the uncertainty of visual obser- 
vations as against records on the photographic plate, is 
afforded by the results of the recent scheme for simultaneous 
visual observations of Jupiter, and the making of drawings 
to scale on previously prepared white discs, the scale being 
such that the m. m. on the disc is equal to 2,000 kilometers 
on the surface of the planet, the differences, even after allow- 
ing for the luminosity of the various instruments, being 
truly remarkable. Those interested should see the reproduc- 
tions on p. 259 of Nature for the present year. 

Those who have been interested in the instructions recently 
given in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for the preparation 
of a supply of distilled water at home, may be reminded of 
the ease with which a suitable condensing device may be 
attached to such a kettle as the ordinary ‘‘ bronchitis kettle,” 
to the water oven of the experimentalist, or to any small 
boiler used for clean water. Nature, in the issue for 
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How to Work with Seaweed Gelatine. 


The credit of evolving a thoroughly practical printing method 
on strictly modern lines with seaweed gelatine appears to be 
chiefly due to Mr. Paul Gillard, who taught us how to com- 
pletely obviate spots caused by the so-called “seeds” in agar- 
agar, and whose experiments showed how satisfactory gold 
toning may be when agar-agar is the medium, whether the gold 
is incorporated with the emulsion or whether used as a toning 
bath, but the amateur who wishes to make a first experiment with 
seaweed gelatine would do well not to make an emulsion, but 
to salt and sensitise the material—white silk being admirably 
suited for the work—according to the instructions given by Mr. 
H. Cooper, junior, in a communication to the London Photo- 
graphic Society (now Royal) in 1866. Although delightful effects 
can be obtained on silk and textiles by Mr. Cooper's process, 
and the instructions were intended to apply mainly to silk, the 
harder drawing-papers, whether rough or smooth, may be used. 
Mis instructions are: “Pour 20 ounces of boiling water on 
100 grains of chloride of ammonium and 60 grains of Iceland 
moss. When nearly cold, filter, and immerse the silk in it for 
1§ minutes. To sensitise, immerse the silk in a 20 grain to ounce 
solution of nitrate of silver for 16 minutes. Let the nitrate bath 
be rather acid. When dry, prepare for printing bv attaching 
the silk to a piece of cardboard a little smaller than itself, by 
turning the edges over and fastening with small bits of gummed 
paper. Slightly overprint. Wash in two or three changes of 
water, and tone in a gold bath made thus: Water, 20 oz. ; acetate 
of soda, 2 drachms ; chloride of gold, 4 grains; and a few grains 
of common whiting. Filter, and keep for 24 hours before using. 
Let the prints be toned slightly bluer than thev are required to 
be when finished. Rinse them in water, and fix in a solution of 
hyposulphite of soda, 4 oz. to the pint of water." 


Stripping the Films from Dry Plates. 


Several considerations may influence the worker in wishing 
to obtain his negatives in film form, whether for convenience of 
storing or for use in connection with printing methods, which, 
like single transfer carbon, require reversed negatives. This 
method is described in “ Process Work," by Mr. A. Audy, of 
Poona, India. The film of the drv negative is trimmed to size 
by cutting through the film so as to lay the glass bare. The 
plate is then rinsed in water, and soaked for eight or ten minutes 
or more in a solution composed of—water, 250 c.c. ; carbonate 
of potassium, 75 grammes; caustic potash, 4 grammes ; and 


January 30 (p. iii.), figures a small condenser standing on 
the top of the usual water oven of a laboratory, this par- 
ticular apparatus being supplied by Messrs. Brown and Son, 
of Muriel Street, London, N. Then again, there are several 
domestic stills sold in which the conical inside condenser is 
employed, a device comparable to that figured on p. 641 of 
the eighth edition of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Photography,’’ such 
stills delivering the water almost at a boiling temperature, 
an advantage when it is important to obtain a product free 
from ammonia. A portable still of similar kind is the '* Gem 
Still,” having a working capacity of a quart, and manufac- 
tured by the Gem Co., of 22, Peartree Street, Goswell Road; 
an apparatus so small as to be sent post free; indeed, it is 
not much larger than the usual heater for babies' food, 
yet it will, if kept standing at the edge of the fire, keep 
a household or a laboratory supplied with chemically pure 
water. 


liquid ammonia, 5 c.c. The plate is then surface-dried by blot. 
ting-paper or chamois leather, and after this and a short exposure 
in the air, the now practically dry film can be removed from the 
glass by lifting one corner of the film with a knife and slowly 
soaking the film off. 


Colouring Lantern Slides. 

This is the course recommended bv M. Silas, as mentioned in 
the Pholographische Mitteilungen. First, harden the film by im- 
mersion in a weak formalin bath: let us sav, one volume to twenty 
volumes of water. When dry, the plate 15 flooded with carefully 
filtered albumen made slightly alkaline bv ammonia, then drain 
and dry. Water-colours can now be used quite easily on the 
albumenised surface, but it is convenient to use weak gum water 
in rubbing down the water-colour. 


Photographic Sand Blasting. 


Few processes are so easy for the amatcur as sand-blasting 
or the local dulling of glass by means of a gritty powder, anv 
portions which are to remain bright being protected by a resist 
of paper; but when a photographic subject is to be reproduced 
the resist is a carbon print developed on the glass. As a 
practical method, the following may be recommended. А tube 
of sheet metal a foot long, and furnished at one end with an 
indiarubber face or gasket, is clamped down to the glass surface 
which bears the resist, and if the surface of the glass is irregular, 
as in the case of a vase, the mouth of the tube must be suitably 
shaped. A pound or two of the finest shot, and an ounce or 
two of emery of medium fineness, being put in the tube, the 
shot and emery are made to dance up and down by a suitable 
action of the arms. In a few minutes the glass will be dulled 
or frosted. Apart from the decoration of glass articles with 
photographic subjects, this method may be applied to the etching 
of inscriptions on bottles used for chemicals, or to the grinding 
of a suitable area on which writing with a pencil is easy. 


Supporting the Lantern Condenser. 

Die Photograpiische Industrie mentions Rodenstock's method of 
supporting the lantern condenser, so as to reduce the risk of 
brcakage to a minimum, the support being bv four notches cut 
in the edge of the glass. This method allows of the free circula- 
tion of the heated air, and involves a principle often applied to 
the setting of the glass windows of the paraffin lamp usel in 
projecting or enlarging devices. When glass 15 to be heated, it 
Is a point of discretion to allow the heat to act-as-unitoridy as 
practicable on the whole of thecelass. 
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OUGHTONS, LTD., have supplemented their introduction 
H of a new departure in mounting papers, which they styled 
the ** Ensign Boards,” and which we had the pleasure of favourably 
reviewing in these pages a short time ago, with a series for smaller 


sizes, or for those who prefer the mount to a large extent ready 
prepared for their use. They are to be known on the market as the 
“ Ruskin " Mounts, and are certainly an excellent departure from the 
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ordinary commercial mount, which has caused the amateur in search 
of a pictorial surround for his print much heart-searching and 
painful experience, The tints are, as far as we can see from the 
samples sent, the same as in the Ensign boards, and an excellent 
set of colours they afford the amateur for his selection, both in 
Series I., which are for the warmer tones, and in Series 1I., which are 
for use with the greys and blacks. It will be found that the com- 
binations which have been made will blend. effectively with the tones 
of the prints for which they are intended, and certainly please 
amateurs of taste and feeling. 


These mounts are especially suitable for dry mounting, and it тау 
be mentioned that the first tint which has been placed in position 
on each mount has been affixed there by the dry mounting process. 
These mounts, as we have said, are issued in two series, and at the 
following prices: Series I., warm-tone brown and cream for toned 
bromides, P.O.P., sepia carbons, Ozotype, and similar prints. 
Series II., grey, black, white, and green for platinotype, bromide, 
gum, Bromoil, oil process, and other prints in black and white. 
The prices are as follows: Quarter-plate, 12 mounts, 1s. per packet; 
5 by 4, ditto, 15. 3d. ; postcard size, ditto, 1s. 3d. ; half-plate, ditto, 
Is. 9d. 

Of course, the most desirable and satisfactory method of mounting 
is for the photographer to have a large supply of papers of different 
tints and diflerent textures kept flat under pressure, and to take 
his print and try it with first one and then another, until the best 
combination to suit the colour of print and the nature of the subject 
has been found ; and this he will be able to do easily and satisfac- 
torily with the Ensign boards. But where the amateur has neither 
the time nor money to spend, and, possibly, when a beginner, not 
the experience to guide him in forming a judgment, then the next 
best course will be to purchase the “ Ruskin" mounts, in which a 
scheme of mounting has been already prepared, and by the aid ot 
which he will find his work easy and the results satisfactory; and 
so he will learn by the use of these mounts how to combine his tints 
and get his effects, and can eventually profitably use the Ensign 
boards. 
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TWO IMPORTANT INTRODUCTIONS FROM MESSRS. WATSON AND SONS, AND A 
NEW CATALOGUE. 


W. Watson and Sons' Catalogue of Photographic Instruments and 
Accessories. 

E have received from Watson and Sons, of 313, High 

Holborn, W.C., their illustrated catalogue of photographic 
instruments and accessories, which is a pamphlet of some 100 
pages, containing full descriptions of all the different cameras 
manufactured by the firm, as well as their various lenses, which 
are so well known and widely used, with enlargers, tripods, 
shutters, copying stands, and, in fact, everything that can be 
required for ordinary field or studio work. The catalogue is 
finely illustrated by examples of work done with Watson cameras 
and lenses, and should prove an incentive to the public to 
commence their photography with such capable instruments, 
giving so great a chance of successful working. This catalogue 
can be obtained from the firm post free for 6d. 


Watsons’ New Combined Finder, Level, and Telemeter. 


Saving both in time and the number of instruments to be 
carried is effected by this new invention by Messrs. Watson. 
Previous to its introduction, a finder, a level, and telemeter had 
to be carried as three separate instruments. As a finder it has 
al the advantages of their former models, but it can be 
adapted to suit any lens by removable masks of various aper- 
tures, while the view is shown either vertically or horizontally. 
As a level it does its work satisfactorily, as the least elevation 
or depression, the least tilt to left or right must be instantly 
noticed, and that without any extra trouble or calculation. Asa 
telemeter it shows at once the distance of any object from the 
camera, and so removes one of the prime causes of failure in 
hand camera work—the wrong judging of distance—so that it 


may be said to be the hand camera man's friend in just the 
three directions in which he requires capable help: first, to see 
the view that his lens will give him; second, to help him to 
keep his camera plumb and so avoid converging lines ; and third, 
to enable him accurately to judge distance and so get his pictures 
sharp. There is nothing complicated in this ingenious little 
apparatus, and a few minutes' examination will enable its move- 
ments to be so completely mastered that work in the field with 
it will be at once easy. The price of the Combined Finder, 
Level, and Telemeter is 15s. net. 


Watsons' Walking-stick Stand and View Finder. 

Here we have in appearance just an ordinary walking-stick 
with a crook handle and a good substantial ferrule. But in 
reality it is a walking-stick stand and view-finder, capable of 
being used for hand cameras up to 5 by 4, and giving a good 
serviceable support for more lengthy exposures. In addition to 
this, however, it can be lifted up to its full length with the 
camera attached, and by an ingenious array of mirrors it is 
possible to see through a hole near its base exactly what the 
camera is facing some three feet above the head of the operator. 
If with the aid of this stand the hand camera man may not 
see through a stone wall, at any rate he is enabled to photo- 
graph over it as he stands upon the ground, though the view may 
be quite invisible to him, and the wall which hides it is eight or 
nine feet high. A device is added by which the operator can 
judge whether the camera be plumb or not. Though it might 
not seem at first sight possible, the camera can be held quite 
steadily in this way, and exposures of r-1oth second can readily 
be given. The price of this instrument is-26s. net. 
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Copying one Figure from a Group. 
I want to make an enlarged copy of a figure forming one of a 
group. How can it be best done? G. S. D. 


You had better paint around the outline of the figure in a 
neutral grey water-colour, made by mixing Chinese white with 
sufficient ivory black to give the desired tint. Let this colour 
extend over the figures that you wish to exclude, and then copy the 
print in the usual way. You will then have the single figure with 
a dark background, which can be vignetted as an ordinary photo- 
graph. 


Photographing Silver Challenge Cup. 


Kindly inform me how to obtain best results in photographing 
a silver cup. Enclosed is a specimen of plate, which is a 
failure. G, E. 


In the case of such articles—in fact, anything that can hold water 
—the simplest and best method is to fill the articles with cold water, 
and add a lump of ice; if the articles are then placed in a tolerably 
warm room, the surface of them will be covered with condensed 
moisture, which will dull the brilliant surface sufficiently to kill 
extreme reflections. A very effective but messy plan was recom- 
mended some years ago for a somewhat similar purpose; the 
operator in this case used to paint the entire surface with gold size, 
thinned with turpentine, and when nearly dry, some finely powdered 
magnesia (sligtly tinted with a mixture of ivory black) was dusted 
over the surface by means of a muslin bag tapped against a fore- 
finger. This gave an extremely delicate neutral-tinted surface, but 
it had the disadvantage of rendering it necessary to remove the gold 
size. This, however, could be readily done, without scratching the 
silver, by immersing the article in a vessel containing benzine—no 
brushing of the surface being necessary. 


Correct Exposures in Carbon Process. 


Can you suggest a first-class reliable method of ascertaining the 
correct exposure for making carbon prints from varied classes 
of negatives? I want to adopt a system and mark all my nega- 
tives. HYDRO. 


Wynne’s Infallible Print Meter (price 6s.) js probably the best 
thing of the kind for your purpose. The best plan of all is to make 
a print from the negative upon ordinary P.O.P., putting out the 
meter at the same time as you first put out the negative for printing. 
As soon as the negative appears to be of the right depth (but not 
deep enough for toning and fixing), examine the paper in the print 
meter, and note which number is only just visible. Mark the nega- 
tive with that number, and you will then be able to gauge to an 
exact nicety the correct printing for carbon tissue. It is, of 
course, advisable to develop the first carbon print you make by this 
number before arriving at a permanent decision as to whether that 
number is the best suited to give you the density required, but as a 
general thing you will find it correct. When you have properly 
marked all the negatives from which you intend to print, the most 
rapid plan is to fill all the printing frames with tissue before expo- 
sing any of them, then charge the print meter, and place the meter 
and frames all out together. By occasional examination of the 
meter you will note the progress of printing, and retire each nega- 
tive as the meter arrives at its number. In this way no time is lost, 
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nor is there any delay in charging and recharging the meter, since 
the one piece of paper answers for timing all the negatives that are 
put out. 


Mixed Eiko-Quinol Developer. 


I am used to eikonogen, but wish to secure greater density. 
Would the addition of hydroquinone be safe and advisable? 
And would the mixture also be suitable for lantern slides and 
bromide paper? PARSEE. 


At one time a mixture of eikonogen and hydroquinone was in 
great favour among photographers, one of the favourite formule 
being made in two solutions, as follows : — 


A.—Potassium metabisulphite — ........................ 120 gr. 
Eikonopém sus ent e eie ORE бана $0 gr. 
Hydroquinolie- ASAS 25 gr. 
Distilled water. „шаасы estet ане 12 Oz 


Dissolve the metabisulphite first, and then add the other ingre- 
dients. 


B.—Potassium carbonate ................................. 60 gr 
Dry sodium carbonate .............................. 60 gr 
Distilled [Water ouis SOS 12 OZ 


Take equal parts of A and B for a normal developer for negatives; 
it should be further diluted for use with bromide paper or lantern 
slides—for which it is quite suitable. 


Home-made Orthochromatic Screens. 


(1) Can you give me some suggestions as to making some 
screens for orthochromatic work? All I want is some sort of 
basis for experimental work in this line. (2) How can they be 
made thin enough for use in the diaphragm slot? 
RED ROCK. 
(1) The best way is to use two pieces of thin plate-glass, coated 
with stained collodion. First make a plain two per cent. collodion, 


thus: — 
Celloidin.. о аа ен inb ГАЗНЫ АНЫ бо рт 
Pure alcohol (96 deg.) аак op Uy ee oer pes 3 oz. 
EDE per 3 02. 
The staining preparation is made thus: — 
Агапа, ъазобан a нене 3 gr. 
Warm- alcohol Ase RODS R CSS 114 02 
Two per cent. collodion (as above) ..................... 5 Oz. 


Dissolve the aurantia first, and, when cold, add it to the collodion. 
Coat one side of each glass, and allow to dry; then warm them on 
a sheet of blotting paper supported on a hot brick. Put a drop of 
canada balsam on the centre of one plate (coated side), and place 
the coated side of the other on top of it. Apply a heavy weight, 
and leave to cool and set. In a few hours the surplus balsam will 
be driven out, and the plate may then be cleaned with turpentine 
and edged with binding strips. The screens should be kept in a 
dark place when not in use. (2) To make a screen that can be 
used in the diaphragm slot, we think you could not do better than 
use the foregoing formula with a larger proportion of aurantia. 
This should be poured upon a piece of plate-glass (previously pre- 
pared with French chalk and polished), and stripped when it is 
quite dry. 
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THE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL HOUSE-WARMING. 


F one had to write in detail the progressive steps by means of 
which photography has advanced durmg the past five-and-twenty 
years, it would be found that the London and Provincial Photo- 
graphic Association has taken a prominent part in giving publicity 
to the various discoveries and improvements which have been 
announced since 1882. A few vears ago there existed an intense, 
and not less healthy rivalry between the parent society, the Camera 
Club, and the " L. and Р.” as to which should be first to be the 
channel of publication of anything new in photography. The 
R.P.S. at one period went so far as to refuse to play second fiddle, 
and the Camera Club strained every nerve to be leader. None the 
less, more often than not, as Mr. Freshwater reminded his audience 
at the *" house-warming" on February 6, the “L. and P." suc- 
ceeded in showing the way to its more powerful rivals. Another 
characteristic of the society has always been the full, free, and 
fearless—but not acrimomious—discussion of all moot points, and 
in photography this means nearly everything that is brought for- 
ward. 
For some time the inadequacy of the meeting-room at Tudor 
Street has been found a drawback to the society's welfare, so that it 
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Velox Competition.—The results of the December competition 
are as follows :—ıst prize, £2 2s., J. P. Ettridge; 2nd prize, 
Дт 1s., J. Smith; consolation prizes of 5s. each, W. Howard, 
Mrs. Pearson, R. Thorburn, Edgar Law, H. Barrie, Richard 
Miles, Alex. L. Bell, Mrs. Percy Unsworth, H. A. Vokes, John 
S. Slack, Edward D. S. Morton, and Miss V. Coates. Messrs. 
Griffin and Sons announce that this competition closes the series. 

Mr. William Tylar, of 41, High Street, Aston, Birmingham, in- 
forms us that he has converted Ins business into a hmited company, 
but will continue to personally supervise afłairs. A new catalogue 
of 600 pages has of late occupied Mr. Tylar's attention, and will be 
published in. April. 


The Шога Photographic Society is one of those suburban 
societies which have recently exhibited marked signs of renewed 
energv—a kind of renaissance—due mainly to the efforts of a new 
president and new hon. secretary, and now that Ilford is so 
accessible by rail or tram-car, anyone within reasonable distance 
interested in photography would do well to apply to the hon, secre- 
tary, Mr. С. Edw, Lyddon, 3, Belgrave Road, Ilford, for particu- 
lars of his society. Some of the old members, whose interest. had 
waned, are, it appears, returning to activity. and an admirable 
programme of lectures and demonstrations has been provided. The 
exhibition of the society takes place on February 26 and 27, at 
Ilford Town Hall, and an important loan or invitation section has 
been arranged. We hope that a long and prosperous career awaits 
this society, which draws its chief support from a town or outer 
suburb the verv name of which is inseparable from the idea of 
photographic enterprise. 


Southampton Camera Club.—Mr. A. E. Henley gave his lecture 
entitled ** Some Cathedrals I Have Visited,” at the Philharmonic 
(small hall), on February ro, before a large audience. Mr. R. E. 
Parsons occupied the chair, The lecturer first described Gloucester 
Cathedral, and explained the architectural details of the triforium 
and crypt; and also special reference was given to the cloisters, with 
its magnificent fan vaulting, which 1s considered the best specimen 
of its period. The noble editice of Hereford was then referred to, 
and the architectural features of the nave and crypt were given. 
The history connected with Ely Cathedral proved extremely inter- 
esting, and some beautiful specimens of the Early Norman archi- 
tecture were fully illustrated. A visit to Canterbury was described, 
and in conclusion the lecturer alluded to various architectural points 
of interest in Winchester Cathedral. The lecture was fully illus- 


was determined to obtain more desirable quarters. These have 
been found at “ Ye Olde Napier Tavern," 25, High Holborn, W.C., 
and there it was that on February 6 the association made a fresh 
start, bv holding a social evening, devoted to speechifving, singing, 
recitations, and refreshment, when between fifty and sixty members 
and their friends put in an appearance. Mr. T. Е. Freshwater, 
F.R.P.S., who presided, in an inspiriting speech, painted the pas: 
glories of the association in appropriately flowery terms; while the 
hon. secretarv, Mr. Human, drew a rosy picture of the future 
prospects of the association. One thing the London and Provincial 
certainly has in its favour, which is that Mr. C. L. Finlay, the land- 
lord of the new meeting-room, is himself an ardent amateur, 
and is, moreover, the inventor of an "all.British" screen plate 
for colour photography, which we are informed is almost 
readv to be given to an expectant world. With its comfortable 
meeting-room, conveniently situated оп one of London's main 
arteries of traffic, and with the help of the many able and well- 
known specialists who control its destiny, it may be hoped that the 
“L. and EP." will enlarge its popularity as the headquarters of 
democratised photography. 


trated with over тоо slides, and terminated with а hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Henley, which was carried with acclamauon, 


Bideford Camera Club.—Mr. A. S. Gerrard, of Glenburnie, 
gave an exceedingly instructive lecture on portraiture in ordinary 
rooms on February 7. He produced some very fine portraits 
taken by himself, and explained the scheme of lighting and 
general arrangements by which they were obtained. Those who 
were fortunate enough to hear the lecture should in future be 
able to obtain more pleasing effects in portraiture than 
heretofore. 


Although a little late in the dav, we are glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of congratulating the Glasgow and West of Scotland Photo- 
graphic Association on the excellence of their exhibition, which 
closed on the rsth inst. The award list was a fairly long one, and 
need not now be reprinted, Mr. McKissack, the hon. secretary, 
being fortunately successful. The exhibition included a small in- 
vitanon collection of pictures by Mr. J. Craig Annan, but other- 
wise the classes appear to have been restricted to members, 


Edinburgh Photographic Society.—" With Motor and Camera 
in Normandy and Touraine" was the subject of а lecture given 
before this society by Mr. John Warrack, a well-known artistic 
worker, on February s. Reterring to the architectural interest of 
those parts of France which he described, the lecturer said that the 
spirit which seven hundred years ago led men to plan those long- 
drawn aisles and fretted vaults was now largely diverted into more 
secular and unromantic channels. We lived in the age of the 
camera and motor-car, and we might accept these as good gifts. 
But it 1s well sometimes to use them to bring our spirits into touch 
with the great dreams and noble achievements of ages simpler and 
more heroic than our own, — Excellent lantern slides. from Мг. 
Warrack’s own negatives showed the photographic possibilities of 
Normandy and Touraine. 
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UNION 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE is at pre- 

N sent without a photographic society. 

After a chequered career of twenty- 

seven years, the Newcastle and Northern 

Counties Photographic Association has 

wound up its affairs and dissolved 

by general consent. This important 

step was taken at a special general meeting that 

was held in the Armstrong College, Newcastle, on 

February 5, 1908. In the absence of the president, 

Mr. Dyson, the chair was taken by Mr. T. Maltby 

Claque, and after the treasurer, Mr. Scott, had read a 

statement of accounts showing that when all liabilities 

had been met the society had a balance in hand of 

about one pound, in addition to all assets in the pro- 

perty of the socicty, it was unanimously agreed to 

formally adopt the recommendation of the Council, 
which was as follows :— 

** 'That, in view of the small amount of interest dis- 
played by members in the work of the Association, and 
in view of the decreasing membership, the affairs of the 
Association be wound up."' 

The meeting then proceeded to dispose of the pro- 
perty of the Association, and it was unanimously 
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** Union is the Strength of tbe Weak.” 


THE DEMISE OF AN OLD SOCIETY. 


agreed, upon the motion of Mr. Arthur Payne, seconded 
by Mr. W. Errington Cowan, to present the limelight 
mixed jet, which is of a special design, to the honorary 
secretary, Mr. F. Milburn, as a slight acknowledg- 
ment of his services upon behalf of the Society. The 
library of photographic works is to be handed to the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Newcastle. The 
typewriter becomes the property of the N. and D. 
Federation, and the remainder of the apparatus, includ- 
ing an optical lantern, screen, stand, dishes, etc., is 
given to the Armstrong College, Newcastle. 

So ends the career of a former great society, which 
in its day played a prominent part in the photographic 
life of England. It was started on January 25, 1881, 
in the rooms of the college that was then situated in 
Westgate Road, Newcastle. It is satisfactory, how- 
ever, to know that the career is closed in an honourable 
and solvent state; and though some may think that 
with a membership of thirty-five, and a balance of cash 
in hand, it might have been possible to struggle on a 
little longer, the fact that only seven members were 
sufficiently interested to attend the meeting at this 
crisis proved that the need for such a society had 
ceased to exist. 


“WHO SHALL MEET THE UNION LECTURER?” 


To the Editor of the FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT OF THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sir,—As а fellow-sufferer, I could sympathise with the 
writer of ‘‘ Who shall Meet the Lecturer? " Had I a gifted 
pen, I could write you articles on my own experiences as a 
Union lecturer that could secure you quite a new class of 
readers. But I feel my mission to be otherwise. 

It is to point out to my fellow-lecturers the risk they run 
when they revel in the joys of anticipation. Our friend's 
trouble begins and ends here. Had he only been a 
T. T. how differently his experience would have struck him ; 
how he would have appreciated his pride, who, faithful to 
the highest ideals, bravely passed the '' houses of tempta- 
tion,” and set him in the way of '' the simple life! Had 
he been a morose individual like myself, finding his greatest 
satisfaction in his own company, how he would have wel- 
comed the ‘‘ deputation " of the silent “опе”! Had he 
expected to have to grope his way through fog to an un- 
known place unaided, how grateful he would have been for 
his goodly company ! 

I am glad our friend does justice to the general member- 
ship of the society ; but does he do so to his friend the guide? 


Does he put himself into the position of a poor fellow who 
has, without previous acquaintanceship, to sum up, in a 
moment, from appearances, the personal idiosyncrasies of a 
lecturer? Сап he conscientiously affirm that he himself 
looked like а man who hankered after hotels? I ask myself 
whether, meeting him for the first time, I should be likely 
to say, ** Have a drink? ”’ 

Take my own case. I used to attend these lectures clad 
in a long black overcoat and a soft black felt hat. I was 
usually asked in a hesitant manner, ‘‘ Er’—you are an ab- 
stainer, are you not? " And when I ventured to reply in 
the negative, I was usually offered— claret ! 

Now, I go out clad in a rough Scotch overcoat of highly 
artistic and Bohemian cut, surmounted by a grey *'' Trilby,” 
and І put on a roystering, jolly good fellow style of greeting, 
with a grip of iron, and I can hardly get my guides past 
the ‘* homely hotels ’’ that seem to line our routes from the 
station to the rooms. I get developer with and without soda. 
And those routes! The same town seems to have so manv 
additional licences. I can hardly recognise the streets, and 
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I have come to the conclusion that I reach the rooms on 
some occasions '' by devious ways.’ 

Seriously, I have had little to complain of except fogs and 
railway companies. The men I meet are mostly thoroughly 
friendly, and the audiences much too appreciative. The 
lack of ‘‘ fight "" and discussion sometimes palls on one, but 
the reception, never. 1 am usually booked for another turn 
before I am allowed to leave. 

Mistakes are often made through want of thought and 
lack of tact. I have been left to find the railway station of 
a strange town in a dense fog by men who should have 
known better, when there was no spare time to explore un- 
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MIDLAND FEDERATION NOTES. 


Tt federation of photographic societies throughout the country 
has given such a fillip to photographic activity as has not beea 
known for some years past, and clubs which have been contented 
to merely exist are now rousing themselves to a new sense of the 
important position they are justly entitled to claim in camera-land 
generally, and men whose excellent work has rarely passed beyond 
the walls of their own clubland may now hope to be heard of further 
afield. To assist such and their societies we extend the far-reaching 
help of the pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. ‘This is our 
part. And yours?—to keep us posted with your doings, so that you 
may receive your legitimate share of space devoted to our district. 
The alert secretaries of most of our successful societies—and this 
Speaks for itself—have done so already; but for others—we still 


await the post. ye 


The recent excellent Federation lecture given by Mr. Farren, and 
mentioned in our last notes, has caused well-earned eulogiums from 
all who had the fortune to hear this expert naturalist and photo- 
grapher. The fame of Mr. Farren had preceded him, and the 
splendad room of the Birmingham Photographic Society was so 
crowded that, shortly after the lecture commenced, admission could 
only be obtained as others—who had, unfortunately, to leave early— 
vacated their positions. Such a state of affairs is the highest com- 
pliment—and the best return for trouble, time, and preparation— 
that can be paid to any lecturer. The lecture was unique, and we 
advise our federated societies to besiege Mr. F. when they wish to 
secure something of more than engrossing interest, not only to 
photographers and naturalists, but to the public generally, to which 
latter body such a lecture would be particularly popular. 

The preparations of the Birmingham Society for their forthcoming 
exhibition are going on apace, and it is confidently anticipated that 
it will exceed all previous successes. May we be allowed to make a 
suggestion? There is sure to be a large influx of the members of 
the federated societies, and how shall we know them, so that we 
can make them feel at home? Could we suggest that a certain 
night be set apart for them specially? Perhaps, however, this 
would scarcely be practicable; but might not the occasion be marked 
by an unobtrusive emblem, button, badge, to be worn on the lapel 
of the coat, as a distinctive mark? <A small button, so—(M.P.F.)— 
would serve the purpose. The reason for our suggesting such a 
course arises from the fact that at previous exhibitions we have been 
repeatedly asked by members of visiting societies to introduce them 
to some member of club visited. 
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A Correction.—In our last notice we inadvertently stated that the 
Bournville and District Society were federated. This arose from 
mistaken identity. | Connected with Messrs. Cadbury’s works at 
Bournville is a camera club, which takes its name from the estate, 
and (we write under correction) to be a member of this club it is 
necessary that one be connected with the aforesaid works. The full 
and recognised name of this successful society is the Bournville 
Camera Club, whose secretary is Mr. J. O. Wilkes, of Bournville 


Works. pi 


Now not a little confusion has arisen from the fact that a few 
independent residents in and around the said district, who desired to 
organise a society of which they could become members did so, and 


Bishop Auckland Photographic Society.—The president, Mr. 
W. Loftus Cummins, has offered a silver challenge cup, value 
five guineas, to be competed for annually amongst the members. 
This society contemplates holding an annual members’ exhibition 
in addition to their triennial open exhibition. 


Morpeth Camera Club.—A party of eight members visited the 


. obligation lay on my side. 
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known streets and catch the last train. I have once been 
such a dead failure that the audience apparently thought the 
I accordingly promptly accepted 
the situation, proposed a vote of thanks “ to the lanternist.”’ 
The hint was taken. 

In bad cases I make a little black mark against societies 
who fall short of what is ordinarily due to a man who 
generously gives up an evening for a cause he has at heart. 
The black marks in my list are very few. But, after all, my 
sheet-anchor is pessimism, '' Blessed are they that expect 
nothing, for they can never be disappointed.’’—Yours, etc., 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


banded themselves together under the title of the Bournville and 
District Photographic Society, and elected Mr. A. Harris, of 96, 
Oak Tree Lane, Selly Oak, as the hon, secretary. This also bids 
fair to be a very successful club. 


E 
From the Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society we 
have just received a capital little year-book, replete with every in- 
formation regarding this successful society. In addition to the rules 
and regulations concerning membership, there are items relating to 
programmes and to excursions, and the library catalogue is included. 
Yet this booklet is of a convenient size for the waistcoat pocket, and 
is superbly printed. List to the following, ve other secretaries : — 
It is so produced that there is no cost to the society, and yet the 
advertisements (all photographic) are absolutely artistic, and thus 
unobtrusive. Then there is the balance-sheet of the club. This we 
also received with pleasure, and congratulate the society upon its 
excellent financial position, which is such that the treasurer has no 
less a sum than £105 odd, including a profit of £40 16s. 8d. on the 
1907 exhibition. The membership at present stands at over 200. 


ل 


New Form of Award.—The awarding of plaques and medals as 
prizes to successful exhibitors is on the wane, in favour of awards 
of a more artistic and coveted nature—especially in the eyes of the 
fair lady of the house. In this connection we find yet another of 
our pottery cities, to wit, Worcester, offering the tempting bait of 
a vase manufactured by the Worcester Royal Porcelain Co., Ltd. 
This is to be the first prize in Class A—for the champion; while 
two silver medals go to the “runners-up.” There should be keen 
competition, and our Western friends are anticipating a good show 
(and attendance) at the Art Galleries of the Victoria Institute on 
March 14 to 25. eer: 


The annual (members’) exhibition of the Aston Society was held 
this last fortnight. Numerically the strength was less, but the 
quality generally was of good average, while the work of one 
member, С. E. Mountford, calls for especial merit. The “ Moun- 
tain Pass" was one of (if not the) finest things ever hung on the 
walls of the A.P.S. The same exhibitor scored also in the por- 
traiture section. In the architectural section, E. Welburn, one of 
our very best workers, carried off the laurels, while in other classes 
we note the names of C. J. Thompson (landscape), J. M. Sweet 
(architecture), A. H. Cresswell (miscellaneous), and J. Westwood. 
We particularly congratulate Mr. Oliver Bailey for winning the 
novices’ prize with “ The Ford," a very meritorious effort, of good 
composition and excellent technique. The judges were W. T. Great- 
batch, F.R.P.S., and W. A. Clarke, both of the Federation. 
س‎ 

Mr. Mottershead desires it to be noted that Longton and District 
are expecting to have a good show. They open on the roth inst. 
The secretary wishes it to be known that his society is the very 
first to have a special class devoted to members of the Midland 
Photographic Federation alone, and also that the awards are not to 
be “useless medals," but artistic pottery from this ancient home 
and district of the potter’s art. Such prizes make one’s mouth 
water, and by the time these notes are in our readers’ hands another 
good lady will have something worth having added to the store upon 
the mantelpiece or sideboard, as a result of her husband’s prowess. 


Tynemouth Exhibition on February 6, and took the opportunity 
to travel from Newcastle to North Shields by the river steamer. 
They were unfortunate in so far as the river Tyne was devoid 
of much trafhc, and consequently there was no opportunity to 
obtain any good pictures. But they report that the exhibition 
was an education and well worth a visit, even at a distance of 
twenty-two miles. 
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THE NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM FEDERATION. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERATION: An Appreciation. 
(By OuR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE N. and D. Federation, fortunate in many things, are 

especially proud of the personality and ability of their 
chairman, Mr. Walter Shewell Corder, who has wisely con- 
trolled the destiny of this important federation from 1905 to 
the present time. 

Mr. Corder’s photographic experiences extend over a period of 
twenty-two years, during which time most of his attention has 
been devoted to pictorial photography, and he has exhibited on 
several occasions, both at the Salon and the Royal Photographic 
Society’s exhibitions, as well as at the more important provincial 
exhibitions, where his success has received the hall mark of 
awards. It is interesting to note that Mr. Corder was instru- 
mental in the origination of the beautiful federation plaque. 
His diplomacy and powers of organisation have also been largely 
responsible for the success of the forthcoming Invitation Pictorial 
Exhibition, to be held in the Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle, 
during the summer months. But he is also interested in other 
branches of photographic work, notably in record survey work 
(for he has a scheme in hand to initiate the survey of North- 
umberland, and, if possible, Durham), and also in photo- 
eagraving. 

Some years ago he was induced to take up the fascinating pro. 
cess of photogravure by examining the beautiful work of his 
friend, J. Craig Annan, and many will have admired some of Mr. 
Corder's photogravures. . 

His interest in the older photographic processes led him to 
study ''The evolution of photography," upon which subject 
he lectured to some of the northern societies, and this work 
ultimately culminated in a loan exhibition of prints by all the 
known photographic and non-photographic processes, that was 
held at Tynemouth in November, 1903. This exhibition was a 
phenomenal success, and great credit was due to our chairman, 
who worked like a Trojan, having personally written over soo 
letters in connection with the exhibition in the two months pre- 
ceding the opening day. Though small, it was undoubtedly one 
of the most comprehensive exhibitions that have been brought 
together in the United Kingdom. 

In response to my request, Mr. Corder has kindly handed to me a 
'* message," addressed to the federated societies, which deserves 
the serious consideratien of our members. 


The Chairman's Message. 


I have been asked if I will give a '' message" to the federated 
societies; and with the Editor's permission, I would remind him 
of the story of an English traveller in the Rockies who met an 
Indian who a few years before had been with him as a hunter 
on a hunting expedition. The Indian now wore a seedy top hat 
and frock coat, and in answer to the question, “What on earth 
are you doing now?” he replied with a grin, “Me preach!” 
“ How much do you get for it?" asked the traveller. “Oh, 
sometimes me get a dollar a day," said the preacher. “That’s 
poor pay!" said the Englishman. “ And it's poor preach ! 
replied the Indian. With the Indian I have my doubts as to my 
fitness for preaching, and hardly know what text to take. 

I would urge on my íriends that as members of federated 
societies they should be broad and catholic in their attitude to 
photography. “ There are, it may be, many kinds of voices in 
the world, but not one of them is without its signification," is 
peculiarly true of photography. Its supreme value may be in 
the making of records, whether trivial or important, but it is 
of the utmost interest also on its historical, scientific, technical, 
and pictorial sides. 

Whilst fully alive to the need, at any rate for the present, 
of the system of awards, if local societies are to be successfullv 


carried, I would strongly urge those whose aim is chiefly 
zsthetic to aim more and more at improving their own personal 
taste and raising their own standard of excellence, and less and 
less at the winning of competitive awards. In improving your 
own taste, study not only the best work of the leaders in picterial 
photography, but other branches of monochrome (especially 
may I suggest much of the best French lithography—Steinlen and 


From a photograph) 


{фу J. Craig Annan. 
WALTER S. Соврев, J.P. 
President of the N. and D. Photographic Federation. 


Raffet, for instance—which does not depend for its charm 
on line). 

To the beginner in pictorial work I would say, ‘ Above all, 
beware of the kind judgments of the family circle—in the long 
run you must satisfy yourself if you are to do really good work ; 
and if recognition of success comes slowly, console yourself 
with the reflection of the poet :— 

“Have little heed that life is short, 
And less that Art is long —— ; 
Success is in the silences, 
Though fame be in the song." 


*," А note on Whitley Bay Camera Club will appear next week. 


A S all work and no play is not good, even for a photographic 
society, it is pleasing to notice, during last month, that 
Ashton-under-Lyne held a whist drive; Barrow-in-Furness an 
enjoyable combination of concert, dance, progressive whist, exhi- 
bition of Union folio, etc., winding up in the small hours with a 
supper party; and the president of the Birkenhead society held 
a reception on the opening night of the members' exhibition of 
prints. During this month Ashton-under-Lyne are having a 
dance, in the Co-operative Hall; Birkenhead a social evening; 
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FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Blackburn C.C. arranging a whist drive and dance, and on the 
4th March the Accrington will hold a members' social. These 
functions all tend to better acquaintance with the members and 
to the clubs’ prosperity. 

St. Helen's Exhibition will be on the 24th inst. 

The syllabus of the Blackpool and Fylde P.S. is indebted to 
the members for all but two of its items. This gives promise of 
usefulness, and that the new society has come to stay. Mr. 
W. F. Winning is delegate. 


FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT TO THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 
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YORKSHIRE UNION NOTES. (FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Sheffield Photographic Exhibition.—Yorkshire is particularly 
lacking in the matter of oPEN photographic exhibitions, and con- 
sequently there 15 some excuse if more than ordinary note is 
taken of the exhibition organised by the Shefheld Photographic 
society, which is to be held on March 31, and remain open to 
the public to April 4. The prospectus and entry forms are to 
hand, and although the enterprising secretary has already for- 
warded to as many possible exhibitors as he can locate, he will 
be glad to receive a request from anvone he has missed, and a 
postcard addressed Mr. James W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Shef- 
field, will ensure a copy of the prospectus being sent by return 
of post. 


چ جن 


A Note to Past Exhibitors in Yorkshire.—In these notes I want 
to appeal to the many past Yorkshire exhibitors to lend a 
helping hand to this exhibition by contributing some of their 
more recent work, and if by reason of the lack of opportunity to 
exhibit at open exhibitions in Yorkshire, they have no new work 
on hand, then let me urge them, for the sake of old associations, 
to prepare a couple of exhibits for Sheffield between now and 
the closing date for entries, March 14. 

— i -—- 

Open Classes at Sheffield.—The open classes at Sheffield for 
pictures are four in number : —(A) Landscape, seascape, and 
river scenery, (B) portraiture, figure studies, and animals, (C) 
architecture, (D) flowers, fruit, and still life, with additional 
classes for (F) lantern slides and (E) photographs in colours 
(including Autochrome transparencies); and the entry fees are 
Is. per print or set of lantern slides, with a minimum fee of 
2s. Meductions are, however, made in the fees if the exhibits 
are also entered for the Nottingham exhibition, held on the 
prior date (March 18-21), and the exhibits pass from Nottingham 
to Sheffield, free of cost to the exhibitor. 

Awards at Sheffield.— The judge for the Sheffield Exhibition is 
Mr. C. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., of Liverpool, who will have twelve 
bronze plaques and six certificates placed at his disposal, to 
award in the open classes. All exhibits will pass before the 
judge, and епігаасе fees are to be returned if exhibits are not 
accepted. A season-ticket, a catalogue, and an award list will 
be posted to each exhibitor in the open classes, and the com- 
mittee reserve to themselves the right to transfer any exhibits 
entered in the wrong class to the class in which they should have 
been entered. The latter condition is an excellent proviso and 
help to the inexperienced exhibitor. 

ite 

Delivery of Exhibits.—It only remains to be pointed out that 
exhibits must be delivered, carriage paid, to the Sheftield Photo- 
graphic Society, Montgomery Hall, Surrey Street, Sheffield, on 
March 23. All packages to bear the sender's name on the out- 
side, and each exhibit to bear a label affixed to the back of the 
frame showing the title of subject, class, price, and exhibitor's 
name and address. 7 


A Query for the Sheffield Exhibition. — My brother corre- 
spondent, in his Lancashire and Cheshire Notes of last 
week, makes a most excellent suggestion in “A Hint to Local 
Exhibition Secretaries.” May I follow up his suggestion by 
asking the Council of the Sheffield societv's exhibition to give 
the idea a trial at the forthcoming exhibition? If it were 
adopted it would have one great advantage, yea, even greater 
and more important than the financial element, and that is, it 
would drive home to the photographer who exhibits, but is not 
attached to the society, that there is some advantage to be gained 
in joining a photographic society. It is rather curious that only 
a week ayo a similar suggestion was made by a group of pictorial 
workers in Leeds, who promised that if Sheffield would meet 
them on these lines, they would contribute a case of exhibits to 
the Sheffield. exhibition, and I was requested to communicate 
with them on the subject. Will the up-to-date Sheffield society 
take the lead? If so, I will help in every possible manner. f 
H 

A Criticism can Accompany the Portfolio and Lantern Sets.— 
The Yorkshire Union “invitation " and “members” portfoho 
and the circulating set of lantern slides are now going the round 
of the societies, and, at one or two of the societies, it 1s noted 
that one of the portfolios and the set of lantern slides are booked 
and shown on the same evening. With regard to one of these 
Societies, a report «avs, “The members were highly delighted 
with the work shown.” Quite so, they are a good set of slides, 


and the portfolio is well selected, consequently THEY cannot be 
otherwise than delighted. But what about the instruction and 
guidance they receive? It has been suggested (and very pro- 
perly too) that as both the lantern slide sets and the portfolio 
are mainly in existence for educational purposes, more time 
should be spent over them, when they visit a society, and not 
both of them rushed through in one evening. It is, perhaps, not 
sufficiently understood that any society can, if thev choose, 
arrange with one of the gentlemen who form the jury of selection 
to visit the society on the night the lantern slides or the port- 
folio are due, to give his criticism thereon, just the same as 
if they were inviting a lecturer in the ordinary way. Surely 
this method would be infinitely better than the two-shows-a-night 


system, -wi 


The Goerz Specialities at Armley and Wortley.— Mr. Storey, of 
the Armley and Wortley Photographic Society, read a paper, 
kindly lent by Mr. C. P. Goerz, of London, at their last meeting. 
No better proof of the capabilities of the Goerz-Anschutz folding 
camera and the Goerz lens could possiblv be given than the 
accompanyiug series of one hundred slides depicting sports, 
pastimes, architecture, and interiors. These pictures were much 
appreciated bv the members, and the descriptive matter was also 


very interesting. tne seen 


Toning Bromides—Hull Photographic Society.— Whilst re- 
viewing the Hull Society's members’ exhibition, held recently, 
I was attracted by the rich brown tones of quite a number of 
the exhibits shown by Mr. Fred J. Webster, the secretary of that 
society. І am glad to note his fellow members had also noticed 
them, and consequently there was a good attendance at a demon- 
stration he recently gave on the subject of “ How to obtain rich 
brown tones on gaslight and bromide papers," all eager to learn 
more about them. He pointed out that the sulphide bath is not 
only objectionable, by reason of the smell given off, but is 
looked upon with some suspicion as to permanence and reliability 
for gaslight and bromide papers. Mr. Webster's method is to 
well wash the prints to clear them of hypo, then bleach by any 
of the ordinary bleaching baths used in sulphide toning, then 
again wash well, and tone in a bath composed of 1 grain of 
ammonium thiomolybdate, то minims of .880 ammonia, and 
2 ounces of water ; after toning with this bath the prints are well 
rinsed and cleared in a 5 per cent. solution of .880 ammonia (1 
dram to 20 ounces of water), which cleans up the high lights 
of the subject. The bulk of the toning bath is proportionatelv 
increased with the size of the print to be toned. It is slow in 
action and gives the operator plenty of time to watch the pro- 
gress. Mr. Webster says the only objection that can be raised 
against thiomolybdate is on the score of expense, but the rich- 
ness of tones obtained amply compensates the worker for the 
extra cost. eee 

Illustrated Lecture at Guiseley.—Mr. R. Stockdale, M.A., in 
lecturing to the Guiseley Photographic Society last week, recom- 
mended a visit to the district situate in North-West Yorkshire, 
known as * The Craven Highlands"; that is if one was seeking 
subjects for pictorial rendering. He substantiated his recom- 
mendation by a number of lantern illustrations depicting the 
customs of the residents, their industries and surroundings. 

si 

Bradford Photographic Society.—‘‘ Historic and Picturesque 
Yorkshire" is the comprehensive title of an excellent illustrated 
lecture given to the Bradford Photographic Society on the 3rd 
inst. by Mr. Geo. Hepworth. He made a rapid tour of the 
county, giving an interesting account of the historic associations 
connected with the ancient castles and abbeys for which York- 
shire 1s justly famous, and briefly referred to the architectural 
features of the three Yorkshire minsters and several prominent 
mansions. Dealing with subjects more on the pictorial side, 
he visited several well-known beauty spots, and exhibited lantern 
pictures of many of them taken in the depth of winter. Even 
those members who had visited the scenes frequently highly 
appreciated the latter departure, and altogether Mr. Hepworth is 
to be congratulated on the excellence of his lecture and 
illustrations. 


А 
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ЕФ The following items of news are unavoidably held over 
until next week:—Mr. L. A. Edmonds at Leeds, Mr. J. 
Fred Seaman at Harrogate, Dr. Tempest Anderson on 
Volcanoes, Ilustrated Lectures at Leeds Camera Club, Mr. 
T. Lee Syms and the Y. P. U., etc. 
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NOTES AND 


HE Scottish Photographic Salon, now being 
held in Aberdeen, is causing a considerable 
amount of interest, and attracting large 
numbers of visitors. Full accounts of the 
opening proceedings, and notes on some of 
the pictures, will be found on pp. 187-8, and 

in the Federation Supplement. The exhibition remains 
open until March 7th, and a most attractive programme 
of lectures, concerts, etc., has been arranged for each 
evening. Those who visit Aberdeen to attend the Salon 
will find much to admire in the Granite Citv. 

е & ®& 

The second of the series of winter competitions closed 
on February 17, and the prize-winners and list of marks 
will be found on p. 192. A few remarks on the entries 
are also given on p. 171. We reproduce this week two 
of the winning pictures from the exhibition of the Isle 
of Wight Photographic Society, and regret that the 
further notice of the prints, to which reference is made, 
is unavoidably held over. 

e e Q 

There has been some correspondence in the news- 
papers about what is termed the first photograph, and 
in the Illustrated London News there is a reproduction 
of the photograph in question; but photography has 
been such a gradual growth since the alchemists noticed 
the darkening of silver chloride by light and Wedgwood 
printed outlines on silver chloride without fixing them, 
that it is hard to determine what should be considered 
as the first photograph; but if we define the term as a 
fixed print from a negative, the expression ‘* first photo- 
graph '" may well be applied to that reproduced in the 
Illustrated London News, a rather shadow-like repre- 
sentation of Herschel’s great telescope at Slough, the 
negative being taken on a glass plate by Sir John 
Herschel in August, 1839, and as the telescope was 
dismantled in December, 1839, we have a confirmation, 
if, indeed, confirmation were wanting. The sensitive 
material on the glass plate was silver chloride, with 
excess of silver nitrate, and sodium hyposulphite was 
used for fixing. Dr. Eric Pritchard, in a letter to the 
Times, gives some interesting particulars. "The making 
of a negative and the operation of printing from it 
appear to be due to Herschel, although credit for this 


COMMENTS. 


is often given in another quarter. In connection with 
this subject we must not forget the heliograph of Kew 
Church, produced in 1827 by Niepce, on a metal plate 
coated with bitumen. & & & 

A glance at those advertising pages in the Pharma- 
ceutical Journal supplement in which chemists’ 
assistants seek positions and chemists advertise for help, 
shows theimportance attached to photographic qualifica- 
tions; nearly one-third of the advertisements referring 
to the matter. This is because those who purchase 
chemicals or materials so often expect a little advice; 
indeed, this was so quite in the early days of photo- 
graphy, as sixty vears ago instruction free was an 
attraction offered to purchasers of photographic 


apparatus. e ® @ 


For the better preservation of pictures and photo- 
graphs the frame maker often “© papers іп” the glass 
by pasting slips of paper to the glass and to the rebate 
of the frame, but the wisdom of such a course is doubt- 
ful. The curator of one of the largest art galleries 
in the provinces told us that he found pictures so 
treated showed signs of mildew far sooner than those 
which were not made air-tight. Apparently the air 
which gets to the surface of the picture when the glass 
is not papered in prevents the growth of the fungus. 
In cases where mildew has appeared, the best treat- 
ment is to remove the picture from its frame and dust 
the growth from the face of it with a silk handkerchief 
made quite hot, then the glass should be cleaned and 
heated to destroy the traces of any fungus which may 
have found a lodging there. 

в E & 

Another hint worth knowing about keeping pictures 
dry, is to see that besides the two rings or eyes to 
which the cord, or better still, wire, is fixed, other 
two small eyes are screwed into the frame near the 
bottom. These keep the frame from touching the wall 
at its lower edge, and allow a free circulation of air. 

t Gg ё 


The reason why copper wire is better than picture 
cord for hanging pictures is that copper wire does not 
let the picture down in the middle of the night, and 
no one has to get out of bed to look for burglars. 


No. 7 of FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT, entitled ** UNION NOTES," will be found in this week's 
issue, facing p. 172 and p. xvi. (advts.). 
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RECENT tour in the neighbourhood of Vesuvius, particu- 

larly in the streets of Pompeii, furnished Mr. W. A. Casson 
with the materials for an admirable lantern lecture, which he 
delivered at the Blenheim Club a few evenings ago. He said 
that the work of excavation is just now proceeding at a snail's 
pace. Two-thirds of Pompeii has been recovered from the ashes 
that overwhelmed it in A.D. 79, but the remaining third appears 
to be the fashionable quarter, so that many treasures throwing 
light on that early civilisation may yet remain to be unearthed. 
In Herculaneum the conditions are different, for this smaller 
city was buried in a solid mass of molten lava, and above it a 
new town has grown up. Pompeii, on the other hand, was 
buried under softer ashes, which are easily removed, and as no 
buildings to speak of have been erected above it, the work of re- 
discovery is not difficult. 

Mr. Casson had an interesting experience in getting permission 
to photograph in this city of the dead. Hand cameras can be 
used íreely, but for stand cameras it is necessary to obtain 
special permission from Naples, and the charge is one lire per 


Leeds Camera Club. 


After the fireworks 
it is essential to rest 
from flaming and fiz- 
zing. After plum- 
/ cake, and pretty jovi- 
alities of a festive 
season, it is necessary 
to go back to plain 
5: UE 7 bread and butter of 
ARES: W everyday work, and 
uu ; that just about ex- 
plains the position of 
that once widely ad- 
vertised society, the 
Leeds Camera Club, 
and the work it is now doing under the restful guidance of their 
quiet, cigarette-loving president, Mr. F. E. Clark, a Leeds 
solicitor of high repute and standing. Nothing could have been 
more fortunate than that such a gentleman should have been 
available and willing to fill the position just when the club 
needed a strong hand, backed by some social influence, to guide 
it through the period of transition from the fireworks stage to 
renewed activity on a higher plane of usefulness. 


Lecturing and Demonstrating. 


A ConTRAST.—Two of the most interesting meetings recently 
held at the Royal Photographic Society have been devoted to oil 
printing. On both occasions the demonstrators were well-known 
men, pre-eminently able to describe and make all points clear. 
Each being equally successful so far as carrying out actual 
demonstrations went, but beyond this they were as widely 
asunder as the two poles—north and south. 

On the first occasion Mr. Welborne Piper dealt with his new 
method of transforming bromide prints into oil pictures, the 
credit of working out which process belongs to him as the in- 
ventor. It was this fact, doubtless, which had drawn so large 
an audience together, hence it was the more deplorable when, 
either through nervousness or some other reason, his verbal 
description was such a fiasco, for, except to those immediately 
in front of the lantern platform, he was totally inaudible, with 
the result that the greater part of those present had to sit 
patiently and wait until the working part, the actual demonstrat- 
ing, commenced before they could understand what was going on. 

The second oil printing was a complete contrast. Here was 
the practised lecturer and demonstrator, Mr. John Gear, whose 
every sentence, spoken deliberately, carried through the room so 
that no words were lost on his crowded audience. It was a 
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BY '' THE BLACKBIRD.” 
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POMPEII, 


object. Cross-questioning showed that an object might mean 
anything from a vase to a whole street, and by the judicious 
expenditure of four lira for four streets Mr. Casson managed to 
photograph more or less the whole of Pompeii. 

His pictures were exceedingly interesting. By using iso- 
chromatic backed plates and patiently waiting in the dark re- 
cesses of the houses and shops until the light was favourable, he 
succeeded in getting much more than the stock views of Pompeii. 
such as the marble seats of the amphitheatre, the fluted columns. 
and the causeway in the streets. He obtained views of the 
baker's oven, with the small, primitive mills for grinding the 
corn; of the bowls in the courtyard, as they were placed when 
the players were interrupted by the Vesuvian storm; and of 
the public laundries, with the soap lather on the floor as the 
women left it eighteen hundred years ago. A Pompeiian election 
placard was still to be seen on one of the houses, the work of 
a lady, entreating the electors to vote for “my dear Josephus, 
because I love him." It is such intimate touches as these that 
make the work of reconstructing Pompeiian life so fascinating. 
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perfect pleasure to follow, and he held the audience from start 
to finish. Yet the difference between these two meetings was but 
a slight one, simply, in the latter case, the speaker addressed 
himself to the whole room, taking care to measure his speaking 
strength so as to reach everyone. 

It 1s matter of vital importance when addressing a meeting to 
speak slowly, clearly, and not drop into confidential whispers ; 
yet how often at photographic societies does this take place! 


Personal Control. 

It has often struck me at society meetings, whilst watching a 
demonstration—say of gum printing, or playing tricks with 
photographic negatives and turning them into pictorial examples 
of personal control; or the latest fad, dabbing oil paint or 
printers’ ink over a photographically impressed image—how, in 
almost every instance when these matters are brought before 
society meetings, interest seems to depend upon the extent to 
which the process allows a departure being made from legitimate 
photography. It invariably happens, after such a meeting, there 
is heard expressed, more or less generally, a wish that less time 
had been devoted to the ordinary and more to showing the de- 
partures possible from the stock method of working. 

There are exceptions in this as in other matters, but it is 
almost universally so, and might well act as a hint to lecturers 
and others when dealing with these and kindred subjects, to 
“cut the cackle short and get to the 'osses," as the man said, 
which, in other words, means the briefest possible description of 
the orthodox, and more time devoted to exhibitions of “ personal 
control." 

Technical or Pictorial—Which ? 

No. 162, a portrait of F. G. Stephens, P.R.B., by Mr. Frederick 
Hollyer, adorned the pictorial section of the last exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic Society. No. 647, a splendid portrait of Mr. 
J. C. S. Mummery, the burly and genial president of the same 
society, equally adorned the special portion of the technical section 
at the same exhibition. One was a paper print, presumably on 
nlatinotype: the other a colour transparency on glass, by the 
then recently introduced Autochrome method of colour photo- 
graphy. Both were portraits; both were, if one may suggest 
it, equally good as portraits, and why the monochrome should be 
pictorial and the other dubbed technical, was an interesting 
question which suggested itself after carefully examining the 
exhibition as a whole. After the novelty has worn itself out, 
this question of what section—pictorial or technical—some of 
these colour photographs must be placed in at exhibitions where 
there are no special colour sections, may give rise to trouble now 
that some of the élite of soulful pictorialists are losing interest in 
monochrome photography and achieving things that are great, 
with colour. 


Pd 


Oxford Camera Club.—At the annual meeting, on February 3, 
Mr. G. W. Norton, who has held the office of hon. sec. for eleven 
years, announced that he was unable to offer himself for re- 


election. Miss Aitchison and Miss Venables were unanimously 
elected to fill the vacancy, as joint secretaries. There are 91 
members, 36 being ladies. The balance in hand is £64. 
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r | “ НЕ number of prints sent in to the Second Com- 
petition is in excess of the previous one, and in 
some ways the standard is higher. At any rate 

it is with pleasure that we award a first prize to MR. 

RUSSELL BURCHALL, of 

the L.C.C. offices in 
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second visit. 


appointment, and the day 
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taken a prize before, 
decorative qualities, and 
brings out their mass 
quality, which though 
impossible. 
small chalet in the fore- 


Ж 
Spring Gardens, for а | 
very fine picture in- 
deed. He has never 
but this should be i 
the first of a long ` 
series of successes if he 
is able to turn out work 
like Surrey 
Lane," which has fine 
is in the style of some 1 
of the strong German ¢ 
tree subjects with which ` 
we are familiar. It has 
£ood design, and the 
treatment of the trees 
of foliage with excel- 
lent effect. 
In the B Class Rev. 
W. GRIFFITH, Brent- 
wood, secures the prize 
with an oil print of fine 
sufficiently strong in the 
shadows, yet preserves 
the delicate high lights 
with fine effect. It re- 
presents the slopes of a 
Swiss mountain with a 
ground. Closely ap- 
proaching this print 
in excellence we have 
a study of poppies by 
Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood-Howard. They are decora- 
tively arranged, and the relative tones finely preserved. 
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FOG AND MIST EFFECTS. 


Nothing could be more appropriate (o the present season than Mr. 
Blake's article which appears on page 177, and in connection with this, 
as ап appendix thereto, the following praztical hints should be taken to 


A technical question, of course, arises as to what sort of 
an exposure is required under such abnormal and unsurveyed 
First let it be said that no amount of backing 
will allow of an arc lamp being taken close to (or even some 
distance away) without a very large amount, almost a pro- 
hibitive amount, of halation being obtained, but there is an 
exact time,for which an arc lamp can be taken direct on to 
the plate and give an exact feeling in the print of its glow 
and light without undue halation, but it is a changeful 
quantity, influenced by the state of the atmosphere and the 
greater or less strength of the light, which rises and falls 
in intensity, as any careful observer knows. 
little experience, and that alone, will solve the problem for 
each experimenter; but add to this difficulty that of dense 
fog, and you have a problem indeed, and one which each 
one again must judge on the occasion by his own observa- 
tion of the strength of light and depth of fog. 

Our illustration gives some idea of the scene, then, on our 


A third visit that day, in hopes that the fog, which cleared 
away as quickly and mysteriously as it came, might leave 
behind the original conditions of light mist, proved a dis- 


rather extraordinary) clear, hard winter London one, and 
the whole background of our: subject was full of windows, 
doors and details that rendered the subject for the time 


But it seems to us that the day was not wasted, and that 
though the original subject could not be secured, much was 
learned, new experiments were made, and a certain store of 
knowledge for future use garnered and put by about the 
taking of mist and fog effects. 
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SECOND WINTER COMPETITION. 


A small print by Jules E. Mothiron, of Raynes Park, 
representing horses on an open stretch of sand, and a 
fine cloud effect over, is a delightfully luminous little 
print, in which the tonal values, delicate as they are, are 
beautifully given. This 
picture would well bear 
enlargement. 

We congratulate our- 
selves on having secured 
such work as is shown 
in some of the higher 
marked prints, though 
we are bound to say 
that there is a tail of 
considerable length. 
These workers should 
not be discouraged; all 
must have a beginning, 
and it is better to send 
in work in competition 
with others and discover 
our mistakes, and find 
our level, rather than to 
go on satisficd with only 
poor work praised, per- 
haps, by friends who 
know little of the sub- 
ject. Competitions of 
this kind have been the 
nursery of some of the 
foremost workers of to- 
day. Thus persevere 
until you come out on 
top. 

The winning prints 
will be reproduced in an 
early issue. The list of 
competitors and the 
marks awarded to them 
54 will be found on p. 102. 
if Entry form for the 
` third competition of the 
series appeared last week, Feb. 18. This closes on 
March 2, and the result will be published March 10. 
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PRINT CRITICISMS. 


E undertake every week to send by post typewritten 
N criticism concerning any prints submitted to us, 
together with advice for their improvement; but, as 
already announced, we occasionally make a selection, as оп 
the present occasion, of such prints for the purpose of re- 
producing them; the remarks thereon seeming likely to 
prove generally useful. Readers sending prints for critictsm 
who desire to exempt them from such possible selection are 
requested to kindly say so. 


G. G.—No. 1. Sometimes one is led to conclude that some 
photographers, readers of these pages, are utterly unable to 
apply the teaching to their own needs, or else it is that they read 
and do not retain the information, and do not even keep the 
paper for future reference; and so if practical instruction on 
some particular subject does not appear in the pages the precise 
week it is wanted, it is quite forgotten. I am afraid to say how 
many times I have, in the course of my Elementary Lessons, 
explained the relative positions of camera, sitter, and window 
which are best for ordinary straightforward home portraiture ; 
in addition to which, in order that one's readers should have 


No. 7 of FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT, entitled 


By the EDITOR. 


something in more permanent form, vet costing only a few pence, 
I wrote and published a little book on “ Portraiture Made 
Easy." But still nearly every week I receive a print, and some- 
times several of them, in which the very faults are committed 
to which I have drawn attention. Here, for instance, is just 


Sittey 9 z] 
d 


Sitter o | 


Camera ® E 
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Diagram. By G. G. 


indow 


Cam ea = 
A 


such a case. <A portrait is sent, the producer asking what is 
wrong with it, and a diagram (marked A) is enclosed to explain 
that the sitter and camera were broadside to the window; ага 
although a reflector was used, the almost inevitable consequen се 


“UNION NOTES,” will be found in.this week's 


issue, facing p. 172 and p. xvi. (advts.). 
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is excessive shadow on that side of the face farthest from the 
light. One would have thought that the photographer must have 
seen this before making his exposure, and would therefore have 
altered his position or that of his sitter accordingly. If some 


No. 1. By С. С. 

such position as that shown іп diagram В had been adopted, 1 
think this black shadow on the gentleman’s right cheek would 
not have occurred. Of course, the fold and the creases in the 
background are serious defects, and an inch and a half cut off 
the top of the print (which is at present about 6} inches from 
top to bottom) would be an improvement, giving the figure more 
dignity and importance. Insufficient exposure has been given 
to secure detail in the coat. 


R. B. S.—No. 2. Like the foregoing, here is another instance 


No. 2. 


By R. B. S. 
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in which oft-repeated advice has been unheeded. My corre- 
spondent, in sending this outdoor portrait, asks if the back- 
ground is all right. But again and again have the teachings 
in these pages condemned a background of leaves, because of 
their spotty, fidgeting effect. Fortunately in this case the leaty 
background is not focussed very sharply, so the evil is minı- 
mised. The sender of this print also asks if the position is good, 
and whether the head is thrown too far back. 1 do not see 
much amiss with the head, but the shoulders have been hunched 
up in a very distressing manner. This is a matter which the 
photographer should have seen before making the exposure. ıt 
the position of the sitter is ungainly or unusual, the mere making 
of a portrait will not put it right ; but the photographer so often 
seems to lose all critical power when confronting a sitter. The 
portrait before us was taken on an Imperial Special plate early 
in December, stop F/1o, with 5 seconds. The exposure and de- 
velopment seem quite correct. 


G. T. H.—No. 3. For one who only commenced photography 
last July and has had no instruction, the accompanying portrait 
is not at all bad. The shadow side of the face is, of course, too 
black, and the flesh tones are rather heavy—probably due to 
under-exposure. The lines from the nose to the corners of the 
mouth are too heavy, and the perusal of Mr. Hirschfeld's recent 
articles, ‘‘Retouching for Beginners," is recommended. The 
shape of a portrait print certainly has a good deal of influence, 


No. 3. 


By G. T. H. 


and a head and shoulders portrait rarely if ever fills a square in 
a pleasing manner. A moment’s consideration whilst focussing 
should have shown the photographer what an ugly black patch 
the tie makes under the sitter’s chin. Some little item of dress 
such as this is often the undoing of what might otherwise have 
been a good piece of work. 


te 
MULTIPLE MOUNTING. 


То the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SIR,—If Mr. A. J. Anderson will honour me by reading my 
notes on “ Multiple Mounting" when the “ R.P.S. Journal" is 
published, he will learn why the Jasinsky-Botticelli etching is 
hung among my examples of mounting. But in case some who 
may visit the exhibition will not have access to my printed lec- 
ture, may I say that I referred to this French method of decorat- 
ing a mount as in some sense the prototype of my use of 
multiple mounting? The ruled lines and faint washes of colour 
I found difficult to manage with perfect neatness and precision, 
and even then they did not suit photographic prints as they do 
drawings, etc. My use of light tinted papers, separated by very fine 
dark—or light—lines, made by extremely fine cutting, is based 
on this French method, but works out far more suitably to 
photographic prints, while being much more easy to do. As 
the Jasinsky-Botticelli was referred to and shown at my lecture, 
I thought it would be useful to hang it, though otherwise it is an 
incongruous intrusion.—Yours, etc., 

FREDERICK H. Evans. 
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| 4X. 9\9. v XPOSURE of out- 
Nw]. Whit N | F door subjects is 
К ou always more or 

н less a matter of compro- 


mise, because, if suffi- 

cient to secure the dark 

portions, say shaded side of trees, or among herbage and 

weeds growing under some hedge-bottom, it follows, open, 

distant parts of the landscape must have received consider- 

ably more exposure than they need; while the sky, and any 
pool of still water, will have been grossly over-exposed. 

In trying to find the best exposure to give any outdoor 
subject, it must be arrived at, by looking at the material to 
be dealt with, and seeing, first, of what the strong parts 
consist. Colour also has to be taken into account, and then 
the actinic quality of light available; after which lens aper- 
ture and speed of plate. 

A combination of the above factors gives some guide to 
solving the seemingly simple, 
vet really complex question 
of what exposure to give. 
Fortunately for those who 
are not able to go deeply 
into these questions, science 
has stepped in, and so tabu- 
lated matters, that under — 
ordinary circumstances it is 
possible to work without any 
undue strain upon either time 
or thought, for plates and 
films allow so wide latitude, F/8 
and tables of exposures may 
be arranged as_ general | 
guides, quite sufficiently cor- F/11 ... 1 sec. 
rect to prove useful to any in 
doubt, or lacking experience, 
and needing such help dur- 
ing their early attempts at 
photography. 

The object of these notes will be to point out to such some 
of the chief matters relating to ordinary subjects, and how 
they bear upon the twin operations of exposing and develop- 
ing. Thus at the present season one is face to face with 
Fill-dyke February. In some years this is real enough, at 
others a mere fiction; but whether in February, or some 
other month, it is certain to happen, that a few days' rain 
will transform roadways into so many quagmires. 


Leafless Trees and Muddy Roadway. 


Oh! how bare and dirty! is likely to be the comment of 
many people suddenly placed in front of some such com- 
bination of materials as suggested above. A few bare trees, 
desee] stark and silent against grey leaden sky; and 
broken foreground of ruts and furrows left by passing carts, 
which have ploughed their way through the soft wet sur- 
face of some wayside road, leaving each shallow depression 
a miniature lake or river; these form light reflecting patches, 
as useful for picture making as thev are ever pleasing to 
see, when looked at as spots of colour and light, rather 
than mere sloppy, mud puddles. 

Go out this month, and the first clump of trees you find, 


Medium Plates. 


... $ sec. 


F/i1 
F/16 ... 
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EXPOSURES FOR FEBRUAR Y. 


Light: bright, 11 a.m. fo 2 p.m. 
Ordinary Landscape and Streets, 


Rapid Plates. 


Fj8 ... 


2 sec. | Е/16 ... 
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where there is also a sweep of rough road, there you have 
a fitting subject for experiment. | 

View it from severai points, then choose that which pre- 
sents it with the tree clumps massed together, rather than 
straggling out across your view; place your camera ready, 
then look over each item separately, and see what are the 
conditions vou are about to deal with. 

Perhaps the first thing which strikes you is the apparent 
blackness of the trees, especially where they stand out un- 
obstructed against the sky; this is so, simply from force of 
contrast of dark against light, tree against sky, and you 
must remember that. This fact may be tested by first 
steadily looking, in a general way, at the upper portion of 
your trees against the sky, and mentally noting their ap- 
parent darkness, then repeating the same process lower 
down, where the tree trunks are placed against dark hedge- 
row, wall, or building, when at once you will find how com- 
paratively light the trees appear; yet we know they must be 
lighter at top than base, be- 
cause of the greater volume 
of light they receive above, 
than in the lower and more 
shaded positions. 

Another matter to observe 
is the roadway, especially if 
there has been rain recently; 
notice the small water pools, 
how they reflect sky-light; 
how, at first, they appear 
almost like patches of white; 
yet look again, and this time 
search for colour rather than 
white light; now you should 
notice, perhaps for the first 
time, these small water pools 
appear much of the same 
colour as the sky above—blue, 
grey, or orange, just as may 
be the conditions— noon, on 
some clear, bright, keen, sparkling day; grey, dull, typical 
winter morning; or when apple-green, purple, and orange, 
are painting day's decline across the scene. 

Take from your pocket a scrap of white paper; hold it 
out at arm's length, and compare it against the sky, and 
especially the pools of water; notice how much darker they 
all are than your paper, and remember that important fact 
when you come to develop, of which more anon. 

And now to apply these observations. 


| Fastest Plates. 


qs Sec. | F/8 ... = sec. 
sec. | Е/тї ... zy sec. 


lsec. | F/16 ... 1 sec. . 


Colour Sensitive Plates. 


It must have been noticed, the tree trunks are full of colour 
—brown, greens, purples—and these have to be rendered in 
photographic prints, not a simple silhouette ot strong, un- 
broken black, but rippling with all kinds of broken 
shades, in place of the different colour patches they 
represent. 

This may best be done by using a colour sensitive plate, 
sometimes called Orothochromatic or Isochromatic, but both 
names indicate the same thing—that they are plates ren- 
dered more sensitive to some colours than the ordinarv photo- 
graphic plates of commerce. 
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Exposure. 


This must be ample, for darker parts of a subject, if they 
are of importance, or cover other than a minute portion of 
the picture’s space; the Exposure Table here given will be 
found a guide to this. 

Development. 


Do not hurry this operation, more haste often means less 
speed, and generally ends in unsatisfactory results being 
produced. What you have to try and get is full develop- 
ment of the dark portions, without the high lights of your 
subject, such as pools of water in the roadway, getting too 
dense in the negative; otherwise, when printing is done, 
these, which should print as patches of tender grey, blend- 
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ing into the darker parts, of rut and furrow ridge, will not 
allow light to filter through before the rest of your picture 
is finished, and so remain ugly blots of plain white paper. 

At first it is far better to dilute the normal developer with 
at least an equal quantity of water, and take a little longer 
over the operation, for this gives you time to think, and to 
observe when the more brightly-lit parts of your subject 
are nearing, in development, suflicient density, and so avoid 
spoiling chances of success by having in parts a too dense 
negative. 

Study your subjects before uncovering the lens—give them 
ample but not recklessly over-exposure—develop with 
weakened solutions, and so eliminate some of the stumbling- 
blocks to successful photography. 


By H. T. MUNHMAN, M.Sc. 
I. SCREENS, PLATES, EXPOSURE, AND DEVELOPMENT. 


T has been urged, and not without a certain amount 
of justification, that colour photography is only 
possible to persons who have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a university education. The introduc- 

tion of Wratten and Wainwright’s panchromatic 
plates, with their complete data of speed, colour- 
sensitiveness, and duration of correct time development, 
and also of the Rotary stripping pigment films, have 
brought about such a simplification in colour work, that 
it may now be successfully carried out by any amateur 
of average skill. The purely scientific part of the pro- 
cess is done for one, and all that is called for on the 
part of the operator is patience and method. 

It is the aim of the following lines to indicate a 
methodical procedure which mav be readily followed and 
which will give excellent colour photographs without 
any extensive experimenting. 

A suitable set of three colour filters must first be 
obtained. "Those sold by Wratten and Wainwright, or 
by the Rotary Company, are the best for our purpose. 
They are standardised to the Wainwright panchromatic 
plate, and the correct relative exposures are worked 
out with each batch of the plates by Dr. Mees. They 
may be used before or behind the lens, or directly in 
front of the plate, the first being the most usual position 
for the pictorial worker. Other filters and plates may 
be used, but they must be fitted to each other, and there 
are none at present which are possible to the unscientific 
onerator. 

Before loading up the slides, it is advisable to cut 
some distinctive mark in the rebate—say, т, 2, 3 notches 
in slides 1, 2, and 3 respectively. The plates are placed 
in the slides in total darkness. 

A still-life subject containing a little white is the best 
upon which to commence. It is placed in a good light, 
and focussed in the ordinary wav, as though for mono- 
chrome. The light must be tested with an actinometer 
and the correct ordinary exposure determined. The 
speeds in three systems are given with each batch of 
plates, so that this offers no difficulty. 

On the data card enclosed with the plates will be 
found a statement, that the blue filter requires, sav, six 
times the exposure of the plate without the filter. Having 


calculated the correct exposure, that through the blue 
filter will be six times as long. 

The ratio of the blue, green, and red exposures are 
also given on the card. Suppose they are stated as 
1, 2, 2. This means that the green filter requires twice 
the exposure of the blue, and the red the same—that is, 
twice the exposure of the blue. "These figures vary with 
each batch of plates, according as the emulsion is more 
or less sensitive to the various colours. They cannot be 
made constant, and the publication of the actual values 
with the plates 1s a boon for which every colour worker 
should be thankful. 

It is as well to make a practice of taking the screens 
in a certain constant order, sav, blue, green, and red, 
and similarly the slides in one order, as 1, 2, 3. Thus 
a negative showing one notch on the rebate is always 
one taken through the blue, and so on. This saves 
much subsequent trouble. 

Since it is often necessary to work at a small aperture, 
the exposure often becomes somewhat prolonged, and 
care must be taken that the light suffers no falling awav 
during the taking of the negatives. The obvious plan 
is to work onlv when constant sunlight may be de- 
pended on, and never in the hour preceding sunset. 

The plates having been exposed, the next task 1s to 
develop them, and this must be done in absolute dark- 
ness. The writer finds the best plan is to use the Standa 
tank. The outer compartment ts filled with developer, 
its temperature noted, and the duration of development 
determined. The light is then lowered so that the room 
is in complete darkness, and the plates placed into the 
inner compartment of the tank, the lid is fitted, and the 
whole lowered gently into the solution. The light is 
then turned up a little, and the time noted. The inner 
compartment is now raised and lowered occasionally, 
until the time of development is completed, when the 
developer is poured awav, a wash with water given, and 
the hypo poured in. Thus the plates are developed, апа 
fixed in darkness. 

The developer, which must be accurately prepared, 
since upon its strength depends correct duration of de- 
velopment, is made as follows :—One ounce each of 
sodium sulphite and of sodium carbonate crystals are 
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carefully weighed out, and dissolved in about fifty 
ounces of water in a ‘* Winchester quart." Forty-four 
grains of metol are added and dissolved, and then 
twenty-two grains of hydrokinone, the solution being 
finally made up to sixty ounces volume with water. The 
weighing and measuring must be as accurate as is 
possible with the ordinary photographic apparatus. 

On the data card will also be found a table giving 
correct times of development with this developer. This 
is worked out for each separate batch, and may be relied 
upon. Duration of development is given for tempera- 
tures of 50, 65, and 80 deg. Fahr., and the times for 
intermediate temperatures may be ascertained by a 
graph, or by simple arithmetical calculation. 

These times vary a little with different batches of 
plates, but for those who shirk all calculations, the fol- 
lowing table of times will be found sufficiently accurate 
for ordinary pictorial work :— 


THE DEVELOPER GIVEN DILUTED WITH AN EQuAL BULK 
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SUMMARY OF PROCEDURE. 


Load the slides by sense of touch in complete dark- 
ness. | 

Select а subject containing some white. 

Focus and stop down as for ordinary work. 

Test the light falling on the group. 

Calculate the ordinary exposure. 

Multiply this by number given on data card for blue 
screen. 

Fix blue screen in position, place in slide one, and 
expose. 

Calculate exposure for green screen, by multiplying 
the blue exposure by the number given under “© green "' 
on the data card. 

Fix green screen in position, place in slide two, and 
expose. 

Calculate exposure for red screen, by multiplying the 
blue exposure by number under °“ red ” on data card. 

Fix red screen in position, place in slide three, and 


OF WATER. SEP 
Duration of Duration of d do de developer. А 

Temperature, Development. Tempe:ature, Development. Take its temperature, and calculate duration of de- 

Fahr. Min. sec. Fahr. Min. sec. velopment. 

73 7 63 a 9 30 Remove plates to dishes or tank in complete darkness. 

г» 7 15 62 sa 9 45 Pour on developer, and protect from all light. 

ví 7 30 61 ... IO Note the time, using the faintest light possible. 

= 7 45 | 60 ae ЧӨ fS Rock the dishes for the time calculated. 

69 8 | 59 e. 10 30 'Turn down the light, pour off the developer, and 

63 8 1S 58 2. 10 45 flood with water. 

07 8 30 57 T © Pour off the water, and cover with hypo. 

66 8 45 56 S4 FE X5 Keep in total darkness until fixed. 

65 9 55 UN II 30 Wash and dry as usual. 

64 9 IS (To be continued.) 


A “ROYAL” YEAR. The Annual Meeting of the Royal Photographic Society. 


(By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


HEN the critics are reduced to calling attention to gram- 

matical errors in an annual report, it may be taken for 
granted that material for more pointed criticism is at a discount. 
This was the case at the annual meeting of the Royal Photographic 
Society. The work of the society has been so vigorous and succes- 
ful during the last twelve months that the most carping spirit can 
hardly find provender. Who shall sav that photographic societies 
are played out when the balance-sheet of the premier society 
makes the treasurer's heart glad, and the record of work done is 
praised on all sides? Without depreciating the work of former 
officers, it is evident that Mr. Mummery as president and Mr. 
McIntosh as secretary have to a large extent revitalised the society. 
The management of a photographic society is very similar to the 
editorship of a newspaper, in the sense that the pulse of its public 
inust be studied. The officers have striven to give the photographic 
public what thev wanted, and the discussion of subjects of limited 
interest and minor importance, which once formed the staple of 
the meetings, is now a thing of the past. 

Of the plans for the future, one of the most interesting is the 
proposed establishment of a National Photographic Portrait Gallery 
of British celebrities. There is no such collection in existence, 
and we believe that the National Gallery at Charing Cross refuses 
to admit photographs. Obviously the value of any such collection 
will depend upon its exclusiveness, and the president assured the 
meeting that the most rigorous care would be taken in the selec- 
tions. Mr. Frederick Hollyer, the veteran portraitist, has offered 
a valuable collection to form a nucleus, and the rules have already 
been drafted under which the gallery will be instituted. 

Another piece of work marked out for the future is the pro- 
duction of a museum catalogue. There are many interesting 
objects, monthlv increasing in number, in the society's house, 
belonging to the very earliest days of photography. At that 
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Worthing Camera Club.—Readers are reminded that entries for 
the annual exhibition of the above club, to be held from March 
to 12, close on February 29. Late entries will be received at 
double fees up to March 7, but their inclusion in the catalogue 


particular meeting the gift was announced of a detective camera 
which could be looped through the waistcoat buttonhole so as 
scarcelv to be visible—a relic of the time when it was considered 
eccentric to carry such an instrument. The society's collection 
might have been even more extensive if only the technical exhibits 
at the annual exhibition had been secured, instead of allowed to go 
to the museum at South Kensington, which has an eye for un- 
considered photographic trifles. It is suggested that if the story of 
the old-fashioned apparatus were intelligently written, the new 
catalogue might be made a unique scientific work rather than a 
mere list of details. 

On the subject of the exhibition one member satirically asked 
whether the selecting committee for the pictorial section. were ap- 
pointed for life, and whether only one Roval Academician was 
competent to judge photographs. He said that the personal 
element entered largely into the judgment of pictorial work, and 
that progressive pictorialists were discouraged when they knew 
that they were always sending to the same committee. Ap- 
parently, however, the members are satisfied, for the suggestion of 
an infusion of fresh blood met with no support. An incidental 
point brought out was that the society is still to some extent finan- 
cially dependent upon its exhibition, and that not until it has 
twelve to fifteen hundred members can it afford to look with in- 
difference upon any side-wind of public favour that may blow in 
Regent Street. 

The report of the scrutineers showed that the president and the 
four vice-presidents had been re-clected to their respective posi- 
tions, and that the personnel of the Council had undergone but 
little change. Mr. Thorne Baker and Mr. F. Martin Duncan are 
among the new members of that body. The Progress Medal and 
diploma of Hon. Fellowship were presented to Mr. Sterry amid 
many demonstrations of goodwill. 
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cannot be guaranteed. There are three open classes, including one 
for colour photography, any process. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. E. F. H. Crouch, 11, South 
Street, Worthing. 
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TRI-COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY AT LEEDS. 


R. HENRY J. COMLEY, F.R.P.S., of Stroud, whose 

beautiful examples of three-colour carbons are so much 
appreciated at all the leading exhibitions, recently gave a very 
practical and detailed demonstration of his methods of working 
the process. The lecture was given to the students connected 
with the photography classes held under the auspices of the 
Leeds Education Committee, and a number of gentlemen inter- 
ested in colour photography were also invited to be present. 
In his introduction Mr. Comley voiced the feeling of many 
colour workers, that whilst the general public, photographic and 
otherwise, appreciate the advances made by the introduction of 
the Lumiére Autochromes, they are not satisfied with anything 
short of the actual production of three-colour results, in the 
form of prints or pictures. “What is colour?" asked Mr. 
Comley, in pointing out that any number of artists will give 
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different renderings of colour in a given subject, and are mainly 
governed in their choice of colour by their colour appreciation. 
Having regard to these facts, it was, in his cpinion, an impossibility 
to form a standard of colour that could be recorded by the medium 
of a photographic plate. After defining the theory of light and 
its constituent colours, Mr. Comley traced the development of the 
three-colour processes up to date, and finally leading off with his 
demonstration of the three-colour carbon process of the Rotary 
firm. The working instructions, as read, appear somewhat intri- 
cate, but are simple indeed when demonstrated by Mr. Comley, 
and provided care and attention to details is taken, there appears 
to be little difhculty in working the process. Even under difh- 
cult conditions, Mr. Comley substantiated all he claimed for the 
process, by the preparation and production of a couple of his 
well-known subjects, both highly successful. 


EXHIBITION NOTES. 


URING the past week several exhibitions have been held in 

various parts of the country, the opening dates of which 
were just too late for us to be able to include reports in the 
present issue ; but we append a few preliminary notes, and hope 
to publish full notices of the exhibitions next week, March 3. 

Norwich and District Photographic Society, February 18 to 22. 
The hon. secretary reports a record entry in the open classes. 
The Autochrome exhibits proved an attractive feature, some 
excellent work having been sent in competition for the silver 
rose bowl presented by the committee. 

Royal Albert Institute, Windsor, February 19 and 20. A good 
show of work was brought together, including a loan collectioa 
of pictures by well-known photographers. 

Longton Photographic Society, February 19-21. South Man- 
chester Photographic Society, February 20-22. Notes on these two 
exhibitions will be found in the Federation Supplement. 


* Y IVE and learn" and * The more you know, the more 

there is to learn" are certainly two of the most irritating 
of platitudes, and yet there is no branch of knowledge to which 
they apply more than to photography. 

The amateur going to buy his second camera will sometimes 
correct the life-long photographer, and be in the right, too. 
Therefore these tips are presented in the hope that some one 
or more of them may find their way for the first time into the 
careful worker's notebook. 

Of course, to get good results you must start with a good 
negative, "that goes without saying anything" (as the French 
do "ot say), but as good negatives are like good eggs in winter, 
that is, scarce and easily broken, and as pictures are required, 
you must start with such negatives as you possess. 

The method of correcting density by tissue paper and black- 
lead and by a layer of lampblack has been explained before, and 
needs only mentioning now. A rather easy way of increasing 
the density of a part of a negative is as follows: get a small 
quantity of yellow aniline dye (any shade bordering upon orange 
will do), and mix it with ten times its weight of Senegal gum. When 
required, moisten a fine camel’s-hair paint brush and rub it on 
the paint. By that means sufficient will be taken up to thinlv 
cover a small patch, applying it to the film side. It is hardlv 
necessary to mention matt varnish, which is poured on the glass 
side and worked upon with blacklead, just as in the case with 
tissue paper. The yellow dye may also be applied in the manner 
described above. There is very little difficulty, really, in var- 
nishing a negative, though many make a lot of trouble over 
it, and when a coat and a pair of trousers have been thoroughlv 
spoilt, the matt varnish is poured down the scullerv sink, where 
it gets its final revenge by stopping up the pipe. The secret of 
successfu! varnishing is to be sparing. Pour a little pool of 
varnish into the centre of the plate and tilt it slowly round 
until all the surface has been covered; the superfluous 
varnish is run back into the bottle (which should be corked 
Jue not stoppered), and the plate laid upon some flat place 
to dry. 

Ground glass is probably superior to most of these methods, 
and if the worker be tactful, he may be able to get a number 
of pieces cut out of waste by the local glazier for nothing. It 
will not tear like tissue paper, scratch like matt varnish, nor 
rub like smoke. Lay the smooth side of the glass against the 
fiim and work with the pencil at the parts where the density 


Bowes Park and District Photographic Society, February 20 to 
22. The number of entries received from the members and also 
the quality of their work has been well maintained, one of the 
chief features being that a special class has been provided for the 
members who have not gained an award or hon. mention in any 
previous competition. The Lantern Slide Competition proved 
to be very keen, as a goodly number of excellent slides were 
received. 


West London Photographic Society, Februarv 2r and 22. The 
number of entries up to the time of going to press was exceedingly 
good, and a large proportion of members had sent in prints. 


St. Helen's Camera Club, Februarv 24-29. 
Edinburgh Photographic Society, February 22 to March 7. 


Birmingham Photographic Society, February 21 to March 2. 
See note in Federation Supplement. 
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By FRED G. PALMER. 


is required, or touch with vaseline if extra thinness is wanted. 
This converts the ground glass into almost clear glass. Place 
it at the back of the negative, rough side to glass, and print. 
For somewhat softer results the ground glass may be laid on 
the glass side of the negative, and so the outlines of the pencilled 
parts will be far more blurred at the edges than in the case 
just described. Of course, it will be necessary to do the pencil 
work through the back of the negative, or the positions of the 
dark parts will be reversed. 

To print from a cracked negative, bv far the best plan is to 
remove the film by means of a stripping solution and float it on 
to another glass. If the film itself be cracked, the best way to 
print from it is by using the old-fashioned bottle-jack. This method 
is very well known, but briefly it may be described as follows: 
hang the jack in the open air, and by means of two loops of 
wire attached to the meat-hook, suspend the printing frame, 
face upwards, of course. The clock-work being set in motion, 
the frame is twisted and retwisted until the print is made, and 
in the majority of cases the crack does not show. 

Halation may be removed bv rubbing with wash-leather well 
moistened with methylated spirit. This is a better method than 
the frequently recommended metal-polish, because it is far less 
drastic. Unevenness may also be corrected by this means. 

The best way to print a negative which is thinner at one 
end than at the other is to place the frame flat with the thin 
end towards the source of light. Then stand a small box, from 
which one end has been removed, over thin part, so that it 
casts a faint shadow a little distance past the place where the 
thinness begins. Gradually move it backwards until the plate 
is all uncovered, and by that means an even-toned print will 
be made. Printing should be done in a very diffused light 
Green tissue paper or glass are very useful for evening-up 
prints. Or again, the frame mav be stood in a corner with 
the thin end in the shadier part, but care must be taken to see 
that there is no direct shadow. 

Pinholes in the negative should be alwavs spotted out, and 
it 1s better to make them a trifle darker than the surround, for 
it is easy enough to darken a white spot on a print, while the 
converse will be difficult. Any dark paint will do, and put 
on with a dotting motion, not in layers. 

While it is not claimed that these tips are new discoveries, 
the writer knows from experience that many amateurs do not 
know them all, or at least have forgotten them. 
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HE periodic lapses of the weather during the present 
Y season into mist continually, and fog at intervals, 

give abundant opportunity for the effects which they 
so readily offer in photography, and make it seasonable 
to `ѕау a few words about them from the technical and 
pictorial standpoint. Recent adventures in pursuit of such 
eflects for a single day gave much scope for experi- 
ence to the present writer. Mist and 
fog are common enough, but neither 
have been very much exploited in 
street work either in London or other 
towns. 

As we have said, it is only on the 
adventures of one day that we wish 
to write, but what a day of change it 
was! beginning with a soft, white, 
clinging mist, a diaphanous veil cover- 
ing the crudeness of street outlines, 
and adding mysteries and glamour to 
the subject, followed by an almost 
impenetrable veil of dark vellow fog, 
in which everything was lost but the 
closely adjacent detail and the glow 
of the great arc lamps, mysteriously 
vanishing after a two hours' reign, and 
giving place to an afternoon of clear, 
hard outlines and full winter light. 

There was a certain doorway which 
had often proved an attraction, but 
failed to get itself ** done ’’; it seemed 
to ** come "' finely in perspective with a 
good background of white houses, but 
needing mist to soften and half hide 
too forcible detail. At breakfast-time 
that day there seemed to promise just 
such a mist as was needed, hence the 
mile walk to the spot to take observa- 
tions and the return mile to get the 
camera, for the effect could not be 
bettered—the white shone through its 
veil of mist with details unobtrusive. 

It may here be observed that the 
effect of mist is much less as seen by 
the eye than when observed, so to 
speak, by the plate. In other words, 
the density and opaqueness of mist is 
exaggerated in photography, and a 
mist which seems just right to the eve 
will be too dense and obliterating in 
the print, so that it is necessary to 
take a scene, dependent on the effect 
we were seeking, when the mist ap- 
peared less strong than we desired. 
A good way to judge of this is to half 
close the eyes and look at the scene 
through the eyelashes, and our expe- 
rience is that we then see just about 
what we shall get on the plate, pro- 
vided exposure and development be 
correct. 

It is extremely difficult in our expe- 
rience to get such a rendering of mist 
and slight fog as shall seem to give 
the exact feeling of such a scene. Whether it be from over- 
exposure in the case of the fog being white, or under- 
exposure in the case of vellowness, it is an unsatisfactory ren- 
dering that we usually get. We have tried all kinds of 
methods, and for the present have adopted as the best, in 
cases where there is no necessity to register moving figures, 
the stopping down of the lens (in the case of mist it will ло! 
destroy the relative plane renderings) and the consequent 
increase in the exposure. This tends to equalisation of 
exposure, the high lights are not so overdone and the 
shadows have time to register. This is only tentative and 
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MIST AND FOG EFFECTS. 


By A. Н. BLAKE, M.A. 


The Adventures of A Day. 


by way of experiment, but it has given the best renderings 
as far as our experience has gone at present. 

But to proceed with our adventures. By the time the 
camera was ready the mist had developed into a fog of the 
densest description (the later smoke of a Sunday morning 
having mixed with the low-lying fog), and our subject was 
out of the question. But something else was here. For as 
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we looked at the subject the arc lamp under the arch flashed 
up and produced a new effect. True, the more distant 
white houses were absolutely lost, but here was quite arn 
unlooked-for development, impossible at night when the 
street lamps are lighted, for their conflicting lights would 
quite mar the effect now gained. 

We give an illustration of the effect obtained, and it 
seems capable of unlimited treatment bv the use of figures 
suitably placed in the light streaming from the doorway. 

(A note on the technical aspect of the above subject will be found on 
fage 171.) 
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A NOTE ON THE PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SITTER. 


BY A. F. HIRSCHFELD. 


N addition to being a sound technician, a photo- 
grapher who wishes to secure really successful 
portraits must be, to some extent at least, a 
student of human nature. 

It often happens that a technically very imperfect 
snapshot, in spite of errors of focussing, faulty expo- 
sure and development, and in spite of an unsuitable or 
badly chosen background, is a much more successful 
portrait and a truer and more °“ speaking ” likeness 
than the most elaborate production from a professional 
studio, and the reason of this is that the snapshot 


Fig. 1. 


portrays a more natural and more characteristic atti- 
tude or expression than the professional operator was 
able to secure. 

It is not always by the face alone we recognise our 
friends; we can always easily recognise the back view 
of anyone we know well. It is the general carriage 
and poise of the figure that we know. The more of 
this naturalness of carriage we get into a portrait the 
more we shall find it is regarded as a good likeness. 
Even when the head and shoulders only are shown, 


there is a great deal of individuality very often in the 
poise or manner of holding the head. 

This is pretty plainly shown in the four portraits of 
two brothers here reproduced. It will be seen that 
each of them has a characteristic way of holding his 
head, the elder one (figs. 1 and 2) holding his well up 
and slightly to one side, while the younger boy leans 
forward. These portraits, some of them merely snap- 
shots in the garden, were taken on widely different 
occasions, and the positions were assumed quite 
naturally and unconsciously each time. 

It is just these little personal touches 
that turn a portrait into a good likeness; 
we must have more than a mere map of the 
features, and the amateur, with his con- 
stant opportunities for observing and 
studying these characteristics in his 
friends, ought to be able to, and very often 
does, get better likenesses than the pro- 

_ fessional who has usually only a very little 
time to study his sitters, and who has, as 

a rule, a certain amount of nervousness 

and camera consciousness to contend with. 

A snapshot taken unawares is nearly 

always a much better and more natural 

portrait than an elaborately arranged and 
obviously posed picture. 

Some sitters are, of course, easier to 
deal with than others, but a great deal 
depends upon the man behind the camera. 
There is nearly always something to be 
made out of every sitter. 

Try and find something characteristic 
and try and get it into the photograph. 

When working in an ordinary room 
with poor light and a slow lens, it is 
rather difficult to reconcile naturalness of 
pose with the necessarily long exposure 
that is demanded, but all the same an 
attempt should be made to get some in- 
dividuality into the portrait. 

It is a very good plan to study people 
one meets during the day, in the train or 
omnibus. This can and should be done 
without actually staring at anybody. А 
certain amount of practice is required to 
attain. quickness in observing character- 
istics, though many people have a natural 
gift for this sort of thing, and get into the 
way of doing it almost instinctivelv. There 
are so many things that might be noticed; 
a characteristic expression, a turn of the 
head, the wav of sitting or standing, and 
when three-quarter or full length figures 

are attempted, the hands and arms displav a great deal 
of individuality. 

Every portrait photographer who wants to do good 
work should endeavour to become to some extent a 
phvsiognomist, and the more proficient he becomes in 
the art, the better he will be able to deal with sitters 
with whom he is not already very well acquainted. A 
good deal mav be learned by comparing with the sitters 
themselves the portraits that are considered to be good 
likenesses. 
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Fig. 2. 


By trying to find out exactly why such a portrait is 
successful, one may often notice some characteristic 
attitude or expression which gives it its individuality, 
and there may be a chance to reproduce this again 
under more favourable conditions. It was the charac- 
teristic way of holding the head forward that was the 
successful point in fig. 3, and when an opportunity 
occurred later on to photograph the same sitter in a 
studio, a similar position was tried for and secured, 
but of course without saying anything to him about it. 
'The smile also is a characteristic expression. 

This is really a very important point, and should be 
noticed carefully by all who desire to excel in por- 
traiture. When you have a sitter whom you do not 
know very intimately, a short time spent in conversa- 
tion will often give a clue to some peculiarity which 
can be seized upon. 

On posing the sitter, let him pose himself as much 
as possible, and he will be then more likely to adopt a 

se which is characteristic and which will be recog- 
nised by his friends as such. 
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A SIMPLE COPYING DEVICE. 

O copy any object with the camera pointing 

vertically downwards has several advantages 
over the ordinary hori- 
zontal position, since 
the lighting is easier to 
manage, and prints, 
papers, etc., can be laid 
flat upon some plane 
surface. The use of a 
tripod, however, is 
rather awkward, even 
with a ball and socket 
attachment, for the legs 
are very apt to get in 
the way, or, if success- 
fully avoided, the 
apparatus will be then 
standing in rather a 
precarious attitude. А 
very simple form of stand 
is indicated in the accom- 


panying figure. A board some 4 ft. long and 6 in. 
wide, is attached to a smaller length at right angles 
by means of two T-shaped stanchions, which can 
be bought at any ironmonger's. A slit is sawn 
down the vertical length, and in the middle of the 
upright piece, to admit the tripod screw, and allow 
the camera to be moved up and down. The object 
to be copied is placed on the horizontal baseboard 
and focussing accomplished with the ordinary rack 
and pinion attached to the camera. The exact 
length of the upright will depend, of course, upon 


the focal length of the lens. 
5. W, B. 


Fig. 3. 
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Illustration (Fig. 4) to Mr. Hirschfeld’s article оп previous pages. 
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Illustration to Mr. Sutcliffe's article on next page. 
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By Rev. Т. A. COOPER. 


Winner of the premier award —a silver plaque—in members’ class, Isle of Wight Photographic Exhibition. 


THE CAMERA IN 


" OU lucky beggars who live in the country or at the 

Y seaside can make pictures all the year round, while 

we poor town mice have only a month or six weeks 

to do all our work in, excepting our half-holidays, when it 

generally rains." That is the complaint photographers who 

live in large towns often make to those who they think are 
more happily situated. 

There must be other reasons, however, why the townsman 
neglects his photographic opportunities. In every town 
there are places where pictures may be had in abundance; 
one reason why they: are passed by must be that familiarity 
with them has bred a sense of contempt. Not long ago a 
town photographer was lamenting to a country brother that 
he had so little time for getting into the country where the 
subjects were. The country brother stopped and pointed 
down the street they were walking in, and asked, ** What 
more do you want for a subject than that? Why, the 
composition is perfect, man. You have quite time to go back 


TOWN. 


by F. M. SUTCLIFFE. 


for your camera; that motor-'bus will be there for half an 
hour at least, unless they fetch another to drag it away, and 
that sunshine at the end of the street will not move, neither 
will that tower there, which makes such a grand object on 
the sky line." The arrangement was certainly perfect—a 
big, dark mass of omnibus and figures on one side of the 
picture, a sunlit, mistv street be vond, made to look of infinite 
length because of the mist; the sun shining through the 
yellow smoke on the buildings on the other side of the street 
left nothing to be desired. But the town photographer 
replied, *' Who do you think would waste a plate on a 
broken-down 'bus? Why, I hate the sight of them. If you 
had to put up with the way they make my office windows 
rattle vou would not want to photograph them." No, he 
could not see any beauty in the grand masses of light and 
dark; they were only motor-'buses and offices to him. He 
was sighing for green fields or yellow cliffs and sands. 
Another reason why town dwellers do not make more use 
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of the streets they see every day is 
that they are not looking for pic- 
tures, but for business, and their 
minds are busy thinking of anything 
but photography. Then, again, the 
town photographer seldom carries his 
camera with him, and unless this is 
fitted with a modern lens of large 
aperture and a focal-plane shutter, few 
of the pictures to be had would be 
exposed sufficiently, owing to the poor 
quality of the light which manu- 
facturing towns suffer from. 

Even for business purposes the town 
photographer might use his camera 
more. Instead of the everlasting 
lithographed bird’s-eye view of a 
factory, a factory without smoke or 
bustle of any kind, with the everlast- 
ing two-horse van near the entrance, 
would not an instantaneous picture of 
all the hands leaving work make a 
more telling advertisement? Interiors 
of foundries when castings are being 
made should give truly Rembrandt- 
esque pictures which the outside world 
seldom has the chance of secing. 
There are pictures, too, bv the thou- 
sand inside dye works and blanket 
mills, where steam, with its ever- 
changing ways, would help the photo- 
grapher to hide anything which did 
not help his compositions. No doubt 
the photographer would be in the way, 
and he might be told to take his art 
where he would not interfere with the 
more important business of manufac- 
ture; but for all that, there are pic- 
tures wasting in busy towns every 
day. 

— *4———— 


DEFINITION. 


Bv H. B. WHISTLER. 
one would have 


LTHOUGH 
A thought it rather unnecessary 
now to enter into the vexed ques- 


tion as to the degrees of diffusion of EYA 
focus, or its opposite, or either what Bur nq od 
should be left out, and what should JU E LE E 
not, in a photograph purporting to be E 
** pictorial," especially considering all 

that has been done by THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER to influence opinion 
on this matter, yet judging from what 
has been written and said with refer- 
ence to two pictures exhibited in last year's Salon, and 
which I need hardly particularise, it seems that this 
question is still looked at, and discussed, in the old bitter 
and uncompromising way, by certain more or less eminent 
photographers. 

This being so, it behoves all of us who reallv and trulv 
have the pictorial side of photography seriously at heart to 
persist in the good fight, and to do all we can to influence 
and help, in the right direction, those raw, and in most cases 
enthusiastic, recruits, with more or less artistic tendencies, 
who are dailv joining the vast army of amateur photo- 
graphers. This is all the more necessary when one considers 
their training and the deadening influence, froin the artistic 
point of view, of the '' business ’ atmosphere in which most 
of them are obliged to spend their days. 

In connection with this question of definition of focus, or 
the want of it, the following passage from the first volume 
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WEST GATE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Awarded a bronze plaque in members’ class, Isle of Wight Photographic Society's Exhibition. 
the Isle of Wight 
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By J. HOWARD BURGESS. 


Photographic Socicty’s Exhibition will be found on another page. 
A note was also published last week. 

of ** Modern Painters,” in which Ruskin says that “. . : 
Nature is never distinct and never vacant, she is alwavs 
mysterious, but always abundant; vou always see somethiny, 
but vou never see all. And thus arises that exquisite finish 
and fulness which God has appointed to be the perpetual 
source of fresh pleasure to the cultivated and observant eve; 
a finish which no distance can render invisible and no near- 
ness comprehensible, in which every stone, every bough, 
every cloud, and every wave is multiplied around us, for ever 
presented and for ever exhaustless. And hence in art, everv 
space or touch, in which we can sce everything or in which 
we can see nothing, is false. Nothing can be true which is 
either complete or vacant ; every touch is false which does not 
suggest more than it represents, and every space is false 
which represents nothing ""— seems to me to be worthy of all 
due consideration on the part of every earnest pictorial 
photographer. 
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A TELEPHOTO REFLEX 


By ERNEST MARRIAGE. 


IX or seven 
years ago, 
when reflex 
cameras 
were not so 
frequently 
met with as 
at present, 
l think 
there was 
only one 
maker that 
advertised 
one suitable 
for tele- 
photo- 
graphy; nor 
Is the situa- 
tion very 

Makers vie with each other in turn- 


different to-day. 
ing out beautiful and complicated cameras, but will any 
of these have the capacity, let alone the strength, 


lens of portrait type, the 
essential for brief exposures? In the year 1900 I made 
a good many exposures with one of  Dallmeyer's 
‘* Naturalist's ' cameras; the camera worked satisfac- 
torily (one subject, the above initial, taken with it, 
after rejection from the Royal Photographic Society's 
exhibition, took premier honours at a suburban show), 
but the finder onlv showed what was on the centre of 
the field—a sample, not the whole picture. Two years 
later I had a reflex camera made to my design (sce fig 1). 

The camera takes 5 by 4 plates. The lens is an 8 in. 
portrait lens (a), with an aperture of F/3.16, behind 
which was a 4 in. negative lens. Chance has since put 
a 5 in. negative lens in my possession; it is the mount 


for a large telephoto 
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of the latter that is 
indicated in the.sketch 
(b). The 5 in. nega- 
tive 1s preferable, be- 
cause the telephoto 
combination has an 
equivalent aperture ol 


Fig. 2. Screen-holder. 


Inches 


Fig. 1. The Camera. 

F/7.9, whereas if the 4 in. negative is used it 
works at F/9.08, and consequently requires nearly one 
and a half times the exposure, an increase which mav 
often be disadvantageous. If the last segment of 
the mount is pushed back to the shoulder (c), 
the equivalent aperture in both cases is reduced, 
whilst the scale of the picture is increased. For 
near objects it is necessarv to have the mount drawn 
out as in the diagram, other- 
wise at this short extension (distance 
between the plate at d and the 
negative lens b) it is impossible to 
obtain sharp focus. Two considera- 
tions govern to some extent the 
length of the camera: the negative 
lens must be far enough forward to 
be clear of the mirror (e), and the 
distance from the negative lens to the 
plate should be great enough to 
ensure that the plate is properly 
covered. The covering power of 
telephoto lenses is variable, and is 
greatest with lenses of large aperture 
and small magnifying power; the 
5 in. negative lens already mentioned 
gives less magnification, but has 
rather more covering power than the 
4 in. one which it supplanted. 

There is no need in this camera 
either for rackwork or bellows, as the 
image is focussed by means of the 
rack and pinion on the lens. The 
pinion should have two milled heads, 
so that focussing may be done 
from either side of the lens. Mv first 
idea was to have the lens on a 
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movable panel, which could be fixed at various positions 
in the camera body: the first place, as here shown, to 
give the maximum rapidity, an intermediate position, 
and then at the end of the camera with the front half of 
the lens projecting outside. Messrs. Shew and Co., 
who made the instrument, mounted the lens on a sliding 
box—the sides are shown by lines in the plan—which 
fits closely and moves along in the extension (similarly 
indicated). This arrangement works very well, but if 
I were having a similar camera made to-day I should 
keep to the construction shown in solid lines, and have 
the lens fixed. 

Great advances have been made with focal-plane 
shutters since 1902. Just at that time the variable slit, 
which could be altered from the outside, made its 
appearance. The shutter fitted to the camera has not 
this facility, nor is it capable of working at a low speed, 
which is a serious defect. One method of reducing the 
speed of the shutter is to attach a fan-brake to the 
winding knob (see THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for 
October 1, 1903); the tip may be of use to the owner of 
one of the early types of focal-plane shutters, but to- 
day, when focal-plane shutters are obtainable giving 
speeds up to as much as a second, there is no call for 
a makeshift. 

Modern shutters are, I believe, rather thicker than 
the older and simpler forms, and would take up more 
room than the space f in the plan; this will involve bring- 
ing the mirror further forward and raising the screen 
(g) of the finder. The distance that the light travels to 
the focussing screen by the mirror must be equal to thc 
straight run from the lens to the plate—b e d must 
equal b e g; if b e is shortened, then e g must bc 
lengthened. The position of the screen requires very 
careful adjustment, as upon this the accurate focussing 
of the camera depends. The ordinary focussing screen 
at d is useful occasionally if the camera is to be used 
for a time exposure; it is easier to see the exact view 
there than on the finder : for one thing, the illumination 
Is better. 

No attempt has been made in the plan to go into the 
minutiz of camera construction, the releases of the 
mirror and shutter, light cut-offs, folding hood for the 
finder, etc., etc.; these matters lie in the province of 
the reflex camera manufacturer, who would not need to 
depart materially from stock patterns. Two screw 
sockets are fitted to my camera—one in the base, the 
other on the left side, which is free from outside 
mechanism. 

It seemed to me that there would occasionally be 
some advantage, if the camera had to be placed high 
above the ground, in viewing the finder from one side, 
instead of craning over the top of the camera. Possibly 
if the hood of the finder were made reversible the posi- 
tion might be practicable, but without some such 
arrangement the viewing slit is perpendicular, not 
parallel, to the ground, and therefore inconvenient. 

The previous sentence almost takes a tripod for 
granted; as a matter of fact, the camera has nearly 
always been attached to one. A single leg, with a pro- 
jecting screw at the top to fit the camera socket, gives 
adequate support for shutter exposures. 

Should any reader desire a rather smaller camera 
made on these lines, to take quarter-plates, the 
measurements would work out about 25 per cent. less 
than for this 5 by 4, and in place of the 8 in. portrait 
and 4 or 5 in. negative lens, a 6 in. portrait and 3 or 
4 in. negative lens would do the work, but would not 
be quite as rapid as the larger lens, unless the back focus 
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were reduced. The lens, in any case, is preferably 
mounted in aluminium, to keep down weight. 

If a colour screen is only required occasionally, a use- 
ful screen-holder can be made with a piece of wire, as 
illustrated in fig. 2. A piece of stout brass wire, an 


eighth of an inch, or a shade less, in diameter (repre- 
sented by solid lines) is bent in a segment of a circle, so 
as to clip firmly on to the mount of the negative lens 
(the outer circle); the ends of the wire are turned up to 
make hooks, and bent slightly outwards so as to be 
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THE HOLIDAY BRAKE. 


clear of the lens itself (the inner circle). The screen 
(square in the diagram) will rest on the hooks one corner 
downwards between them. This holder works very 
satisfactorily if the camera is level or pointing down- 
wards, but with an upward tilt the screen is not so 
secure. If the use of a screen is generally contem- 
plated, say for Autochromes, it would be simpler to fix 
a holder inside the camera. This could easily be 
arranged for by extending the diaphragm shown in the 
camera (above and below b); then, with a rebate and a 
clip or two, the screen would be firmly fixed opposite 
the centre of the lens. 

Though, with a suitable release, the camera could be 
used in the hand, I prefer to use a support, generally 
a tripod; but for quick work the single leg is to be pre- 
ferred. By quick work I do not mean, necessarily, 
short exposures, but cases in which the subject is 
moving about near at hand, and ready adjustment of 
the camera is required to get it on the finder—animals 
and birds, anything taking an erratic course. Road- 
side scenes can easily be snapped from a tripod, as they 
can be caught at a greater distance. Figures, or a 
figure, may be kept longer under observation than with 
an ordinary camera; the focus is adjusted as the figure 
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approaches, and the shutter released when the arrange- 
ment satisfies. the photographer. ‘* The Holiday 
Brake ’’ shows trotting horses taken in this way, a sub- 
ject that could be secured with an ordinary hand camera, 
though with a lens of shorter focal length there would 
be a marked disproportion between the leaders and the 
wheelers, if the former were on as large a scale as in 
this telephotograph. 

The telephoto camera on a tripod can compete suc- 
cessfully with a hand camera wherever the space to 
work in is not too confined, though in crowded or 
narrow, tortuous streets the smaller lens and camera 
has an advantage. But it requires experience, just as 
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the small camera docs, to know its limitations. What- 
ever the camera or lens, the photographer should know 
within a little by the eve what amount of view will be 
included on the screen, otherwise it is impossible to 
grasp properly the pictorial possibilities of a locality. 

Anyone who uses a reflex camera will know how it 
lessens the difficulty of outdoor portraiture, particularly 
of children. The two little girls in my illustration were 
not wholly unconscious of the camera's presence and 
intention, but were much more occupied, the older with 
wheeling the barrow, the younger with maintaining 
her position, enjoving the ride, but half afraid of a 
spill. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN PRINTINC. 


O much interest has been evoked by the brief description which 

we gave in our issue of the 28th January, respecting the newly 
announced Donnisthorpe printing process, that we place at our 
readers’ disposal some further particulars of what seems likely to 
develop into an important innovation in the means at the amateur's 
disposal for obtaining prints from his negatives. The most remark- 
able point in this process is that, given an ordinary negative, a 
succession of a dozen or more of prints can be made in tlie space 
of an hour, without the intermediary of light, and, moreover, with- 
out those risks of failure which proceed from mistakes in exposure, 
development, toning, and other operations met with in the ordinary 
procedures of printing from a negative. Amongst those who have 
favoured us with their experiences with the process are Mr. Francis 
T. Beeson and Mr. Gerald Bishop, both of whom speak in most 
hopeful and, indeed, enthusiastic terms of the facility, rapiditv, and 
certainty of the results attainable. Shortly put—and there is for the 
moment no particular advantage to our readers in entering very 
deeply into the procedures, because, in the first place, they form the 
subject of a patent, and in the second, they are being further modi- 
fied by the inventor, Mr. F. W. Donnisthorpe, of Coombe Down, 
Bath—the operations are somewhat as follows : — 

The negative to be printed from is treated by immersion in one 
or two of a number of alternative solutions. То give an example: 
the plate may be soaked for ten minutes in uranium nitrate, 100 
grains; potassium ferricyanide, 100 grains; water, 10 ounces, and 
then placed in то ounces of a 2 per cent. solution of ferric-chloride, 
to which a few drops of glvcerine have been added. It is then 
rinsed, treated for a few minutes with a suitable dye solution, and 
is then ready for printing. This is effected by squeegeeing a 
sheet of wet paper, which has received a sizing of gelatine, into 
contact and leaving it for about four minutes, when, on peeling 
it off, a perfect positive will result. 

It will be apparent that this is in some measure analogous to 
what happens in the case of pinatype; but in that process it 1s 
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however, be now dwelt upon. 


of a dark-room or a printing light. 


necessary to make a positive in order to obtain a positive print. 
There are also other differences between the two, which need not, 
It is enough to emphasise that the 
great advantage of the Donnisthorpe process is that there is no 
need to make a positive transparency in order to obtain a print. 
Once having dyed up a negative, it can be repeatedly printed from, 
so that in the course of an hour a dozen or more impressions can 
be obtained. Moreover, the first print can be finished within 
twelve minutes of taking the negative from the fixing bath. This 
is the actual time occupied by Mr. Gerald Bishop in making a 


finished print, which he gave us the opportunity of inspecting. 


The applications of this convenient. printing device are many. 
In the first place, amateurs will be able to run off a number of 
copies with both ease and rapidity. Secondly, the press photo- 
grapher should find it of enormous advantage in faciltating the 
prompt despatch of prints for reproduction, without the necessity 
Thirdly, there seem to be great 
possibilities for the pictorialist, inasmuch as almost any paper can 
be employed, i.e., rough, smooth, grained, or otherwise; and, more- 
over, almost any desired colour can be obtained with absolute cer- 
tainty. Finally, it opens up a fresh channel for the production of 
tricolour prints in so-called natural colours. A not unimportant 
detail is that the dyes which are advocated by the inventor are said 
to be absolutely permanent. This, of course, does not imply that a 
fugitive colouring matter might not be employed, but that those 
provided are free from any reasonable risk of fading, either by the 
action of light or of other influences. 

In the course of a week or two, it may be confidently expected 
that a well-known firm connected with the production of photo- 
graphic materials will place at the disposal of all concerned sets of 
solutions, which will enable amateurs to test for themselves the 
remarkable possibilities of this notable invention, which may not 
impossibly prove a serious rival to that at present popular process 
known as P.O.P. 
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LEEDS CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION. 


IMULTANEOUS with this 

issue the Leeds Camera Club 
will open the doors of its mem- 
bers’ annual exhibition of work, 
which is being held at the Tho- 
resby Rooms, Park Street, Leeds 
(opposite the fire station). On the 
counters of all the photographic 
material dealers in Leeds and dis- 
trict are special invitation cards 
(of the above design) awaiting 
our readers, or, in fact, anv of 
| their friends or acquaintances 
who are interested in photography—or likely to be. From 
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accounts to hand, the arrangements include the issue of an 
effective catalogue, free admission to the exhibition, open 
to-day (Tuesday) and Wednesday, from то a.m. to 9.390 
p.m., with lantern exhibitions each evening. Four choice 
solid bronze plaques are placed at the disposal of the 
judges, Messrs. Thomas Carter and John H. Gash, as 
awards. A full report of the exhibition will appear in 
these pages next week, and probablv illustrations of one or two 
of the winning pictures later. In the meantime let us urge all 
our readers in Leeds and district to visit the exhibition, and if 
not already attached to one of the Yorkshire societies, the 
obvious advantages of membership with an up-to-date society 
like the T.eeds Camera Club will appeal to them during their 
perambulations through the Thoresby Rooms. 
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Houghtons, Ltd., List of Bargains.—Houghtons, Ltd., of 88, 
High Holborn, W.C., are issuing a new job list of stock which 
is to be sold off at greatly reduced prices. We are not able to 
state what the bargains are, as the list has not reached us, but 
amateurs should apply to the firm for a copy, which will be sent 
free on their mentioning THE A. P., and the goods can be pro- 
cured through the local dealers. It is not desired that the goods 
should be applied for from the firm direct. As these lists are 
much sought after, and the stock is exhausted in a very short 
time, an earlv application is advisable. 


discourse entitled “Our Reptiles and Batrachians.” 


Southampton Camera Club.—‘‘ A Few Recollections of Bruges ” 
was the title of a successful competitive lecturette given before 
the above society by Mr. R. E. Parsons, on February 17, with a 
series of slides depicting various quaint street scenes and typical 
figure studies. Mr. A. R. Bacchus contributed an interesting 
A humor- 
ous account of a tour in Cornwall, by Mr. F. Russell, was much 
appreciated, and the evening terminated with a-short account of 
Netley Abbey, by Mr. R. Robinson. Each lecturette was illus- 
trated with a set of slides, many of which were of high merit. 
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(By ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE Scottish National Salon, as we have had the pleasure of 

pointing out in our special Federation Supplement, is a 
unique exhibition in so far that it is in the full sense of the 
word a national exhibition, its exhibits being the work of Scots 
at home and from home, for a Scot, no matter where he may 
wander, never speaks of Scotland as other than home, and the 
presence at the exhibition of the work of twelve photographers 
from England proves the attachment to the homeland; from as 
far south as Cornwall and Southampton they come, and we 
know not what the *rejecteds" may hold, though we did hear 
of one entrant from Rome. The total number of entries was 
about 9oo, which constitutes a record, but then the numerical 
record has gone by the board each succeeding year. Of these, 
349 have been accepted by the Board of Selection—Messrs. ). 
Craig Annan, Wm. Crooke, James Patrick, and G. R. Gowans, 
R.S.W. This indicates a fairly stringent selection, and the 
result, taken as a whole, is satisfactory. Of course, everyone 
has a complaint about some picture on the walls, just as every 
exhibitor whose entry is not hung in its entirety has some 
eulogium to pronounce on some pictures that are not on the 
walls. 

The exhibition is magnificently housed. The Art Gallery of 
Aberdeen is one of which the Granite City may well be proud, 
and it is proud of the noble building with its spacious wall 
space. It was also indicated by the Aberdonians both in public 
speeches and conversation that they are proud of the presence 
in their midst of the national photographic exhibition, and this 
was evinced at the opening ceremony by the presence of the 
Lord Provost in the glory of his regalia of office—a really official 
welcome, and a hearty one at that. 

The scene at the private view was bewitching, the larger 
gallery was occupied by cosy and enticing chairs and lounges, 
and these were Occupied, at times, with the strength and beauty 
of Aberdeen, at other times the said occupants sauntered around 
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viewing the pictures. The walls were draped with canvas of a 
natural brown tint, which, separated from the wall about by 
a projecting fold, threw a shadow line around the top, forming 
a quite suitable line of demarkation. Each artist's work was, 


as far as conformable with the general scheme of the walls, 
hung together; thus one had an easy opportunity of critically 
examining the work of any worker. 

Each of the three photographic members of the Board of 


Mr. FREDERICK W. Kay, 
Hon. Sec., Scottish Photographic Salon, 1908, Aberdeen. 


Selection sent a small collection of work. Craig Annan sent 
“A Little Princess," “On a Dutch Shore," and “Miss Jessie 
M. King," all well known and popular works, while among his 
new work, “R. B. Cunningham Graham, Esq.," charmed all 
with the undeniable rendition of the powerful and assertive 
virility of his model; ‘ A Japanese Vase” was also a charming 
composition. Wm. Crooke's exhibit included that well-known 
triumph of photographic workmanship, “ Edinburgh Town 
Council,” and his celebrated “ Sir Henry Irving,” while his 
“In Silk Attire” charmed all with the truthful rendering of the 
silk dress and the graceful pose of the model. James Patrick 
includes in his exhibit a few of his rural scenes, but perhaps his 
most successful is a new treatment of a favourite theme, a snow- 
scape with horses, ‘ The First Touch of Winter." 

It is impossible in the space at our command to touch fully 
or even briefly on all the exhibits that deserve our attention, a 
perfunctory glance is all that the inexorable demands of space 
permit— would that it were possible to go more fully into it! 
Making our way round the gallery we will note one or two as 
they appeal to us, and right at the start A. W. Hill, of Shotts, 
claims attention. He is an early gum enthusiast, and showed 
strongly in that medium, as “Kathleen” is a bit of good 
modelling; the play of sunlight in ' Gossip” is refreshing, and 
that this was thought by others is proved by the fact that it 
was sold on the opening dav. “© Modesty” and *M'm'selle" 
show that the process is adaptable for delicate work, as well as 
for bolder effects. Thos. Carlyle, Paisley, has some good ship 
studies. C. David Kay has a beautiful sketchy effect, reproduced 
in the catalogue, “ Betty" ; Mr. Kay (Southampton), who has 
been a faithful supporter of the Salon, has never, we think, 
shown anything finer, and he has shown much good work. 
Alex. Hamilton Allan, Edinburgh, is not quite so convincing 
with his “ The Old Pirrin Wheel," as we have seen him with 
similar essavs in the same field. John M. Dunn, Brechin, has 
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attempted to portray the firelight reflected on a little girl's face, 
and has to some extent succeeded, but the colour is too in- 
sistent. Wm. A. Clark, Birmingham, aaother consistent exhibi- 
tor from the South, shows much good architectural work, his 
capable management of light and shade being pleasing, but one 
feels that the street lamp in “ Nocturne, Gloucester," is, in 
spite of being the source of light, rather light in tone, for the 
harmony of the picture. From J. B. Johnstone's (Edinburgh) 
work, “ Beaching the Boat" has been selected for reproduction 
in the catalogue, and that reproduction just dispels the ten- 
dency to hardness present in the exhibited print. James McKis- 
sack, Glasgow, is a new note at these éxhibitions ; his accepteds 
include much genuine work, though his “ The Fairies’ Harbour ” 
(beautifully mounted, by the way) has gained most admirers, 
the quaint Dutch lassies amongst the medley of boats being 
peculiarly captivating. “Ella (Camera Sketch)?! by W. L. 
Dunn, junr. (Aberdeen), occupies pride of place in his collec- 
tion, and it is the gem of it; it is almost cobwebby in its 
delicacy, and has yet no suggestion of weakness. Andrew Ped. 
die, Sunderland, in “The Wharf Crane," with its smoke and 
grime, has an almost fierce illustration of labour, not in its most 
enticing form. John D. Stephen, Aberdeen, has a rare good 
thing in his silhouetted Wallace statue—‘‘ Dawn of Light and 
Liberty," spoiled by a very commonplace milkboy in the fore- 
ground, and destroying the poetry of the scene. Wm. Russell's 
(Carnoustie) trio attract attention, his “ Carford Ferry? and 
" From the Hilltop" being decidedly good and entirely un- 
ashamed of their photographic origin. Mrs. Dunlop comes out 
strong this year with nine accepteds, of varied subjects, ranging 
from the delightfully delicate “ Grasses” to the fuller “ Coup de 
Grace." Geo. L. A. Blair, Paisley, has evidently been much 
impressed by strong evening effects, and much of his collection 
is in that theme; we have seen him more convincing; the 
promise is there, but the fulfilment probably awaits the develop- 
ment of the self-confidence that will yet come. J. M. Whitehead 
may be called the poetic photographer, but his poems are ren- 
dered by his camera, not by his pen; he must be a man of 
fixity of purpose, undeterred by the mood of the moment; he 
holds his course; he has found his métier; he knows it, and is 
stedfast. We are glad at this. We could ill spare his poetic 
landscapes. Peter Orr, Govan, we find, is no new exhibitor at 
the Salon, but his work has not previously attracted our atten- 
tion; he shows a variety of treatment, and his two decorative 
mist pictures reach towards high ideals. We expect to hear 
more of this worker. Mrs. Geo. Cooper, Aberdeen, is one of the 
workers whom the presence of the Salon at Aberdeen has pro- 
bably tempted to exhibit. Нег architecture and “costume” 
pictures show most promise. Dan Dunlop, in spite of the 
presence of his R. P. S. “The Old Professor," hardlv reaches 
the high standard previous Salons have led us to expect from 
him, although his ‘‘ Edinburgh Castle, from Greyfriars,” is a 
novel and effective view of the ancient fortress, and “Оп the 
Thames—off Greenwich," a strongly limned portrayal of Lon- 
don's river. Janet Allan, Wallington, is a welcome new comer ; 
she has evidently specialised in “costume ” pictures, her entries 
all relating to the period when ladies dressed with a combination 
of quaint coquetry and prettiness that the artist delights to por- 
tray. She has caught the spirit of the time, and her subjects 
are treated with that daintiness that is “just right." In- 
stinctively one feels that these pictures must be the work of a 
lady, they are so essentially feminine. W. S. Crocket, Glasgow, 
as usual, shows honest work. Mrs. I. Stalker, Dundee, appears 
as the interpreter of happy childhood ; her two nude innocents 
sitting on the seashore awaiting the incoming tide is a happy 
phase, while her “Sunshine on the Doorstep” shows the same 
urchins in their nightdresses, escaped from nurse, and, having 
reached the doorstep, boisterously happv. V. C. Baird, Broughty 
Ferry, has a good ''looking-out" effect in “ Deanery Door, 
Ely." Jas. Scott, Aberdeen, has rather successfully rendered 
rushing water—always a difficult problem—in “A Mountain 
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Stream." Miss C. Shirres, Aberdeen, who is a new exhibitor, 
has a large number of works of distinct promise hung. A. W. 
Anderson, Govan, exhibits two good ventures in figure-work, and 
W. R. Kay, Southampton, has a number of excellent architec- 
tural pictures. Robert Marshall, Grangemouth, has a big bid 
for fame, occupying quite a panel with his exhibits; he has 
evidently made a study in reflections around the docks, and 
gives various phases of this theme from the strong, well de- 
fined, to the more indefinite. Robert Burnie, Glasgow, remains 
true to his flowers, and amongst much good work his “ Roses” 
stands out prominent; the arrangement is good, and his skilful 
treatment of the petals is noteworthy. James Dunlop, Mother- 
well, shows much good architectural work; and John Dunlop 
observes the family tradition by showing success in floral photo- 
graphy—a wonderful family, the Dunlops; four of them are 
represented on the walls, and all creditablv. J. Hugginson, Air- 
drie, has a speaking study of a laddie in his “Happy as a 
King." ‘Sanctuary Knocker, Durham" (Robt. K. Holmes, 
Dollar), is a good example of survey work. James A. Jarvis, 
Aberdeen, in “ The Gentleness of Heaven is on the Sea,” shows 
an effect frequently seen in nature, but not often in exhibitions 
of the sea merging into the sky on the horizon; the awkward 
line of the wave in the foreground is unfortunate. Dr. Rich- 
mond has a strongly limned head in “The Last of the Paisley 
Weavers." Our glance round has, perforce, been rather per- 
functory. We have omitted mention of much good work, but 
space has its limits. 

A feature of the Salon has been the invitations extended to 
those outside Scotland; these invitations are always given with 
judgment, and the compliment conferred is highly appreciated. 
Jf. €. S. Mummery, President of the R. P. S., is the chosen 
Englishman this year, and his exhibit of twenty-four pictures 
occupies one wall of the smaller room. "These works are well 
known in the south, and a detailed description is unnecessary. 
They depict photography in its strength, dealing with bold 
masses rather than fine lines, and their educative value to visi- 
tors must be immense. Another wall is occupied by H. Army- 
tage Sanders, F.R.P.S., with a collection of natural history 
work, by R. B. Lodge, Oliver G. Pike, T. Gerald Strickland, 
and others, indicating the lines on which such work can advan- 
tageously be followed. H. J. Comley, F.R.P.S., Stroud, sends 
twenty of his colour prints—they are a revelation to the folks ci 
the north. Perhaps the most successful is “ Roses," where the 
green of the leaves is most truthfully rendered. At the same 
time we think it unfortunate that some pictures in a more sub- 
dued colour scheme are not given; it appears as if this braach 
of our art is vet at the stage where its devotees are anxious to 
show how much the colour rendering can do, rather than how 
artistic pictures may be made by this method. 

The catalogue is one of the best; the cover design, the work of 
Jas. M. Swanson, an Aberdeen amateur photographer, is distinctly 
good. The frontispiece, “A Book Plate" (J. Craig Annan), re 
flects much credit on the collotype work of Messrs. G. W. Wilson 
and Co., Aberdeen, and the whole catalogue is a credit to the 
compilers and printers. 

We must not omit mention of the trade exhibits in the third 
smallhall. These were staged by James Henderson, 164, Union 
Street; J. Lizars, 171, Union Street; A. and J. Smith, 25, 5t. 
Nicholas Street; Walker and Company, 9, Bridge Street; and 
Wilson Brothers, St. Swithin Street, and showed undeniably that 
amateurs in Aberdeen have brought, by their local dealers, to 
their own doors, all the modern improvements in photographic 
appliances. The ' A.P. Little Books" appeared here, and re- 
ceived a hearty welcome from the men of the north. 

At the opening ceremony the speech of Principal Lang, of 
Aberdeen University, was a masterpiece in the art of oratory, 
while the civic welcome extended by Lord Provost Sir Alexander 
Lyon breathed cordiality right through. 

All concerned have reason to congratulate themselves on the 
Fifth National Scottish Salon. 


— — — —— 


An Ideal Tourist Centre in Ireland.—Mr. T. N. Murray, of 
Belfast, who is alwavs ready to supply any information which mav 
be of interest to our readers, sends us particulars of a proposed 
railway scheme for the Ards district of Co. Down. The line would 
run from Newtownards to Portaferrv, and would thus make acces- 
sible a district abounding in interesting old castles, ruined windmills, 
and ancient abbeys, situated amidst beautiful scenerv. The roads 
are splendid for cycling, and there is good fishing to be had in 
Strangford Lough. 


Chichester Photographic Society.—The monthly meeting of the 
society was held on February 11, when one of the members, Mr. 


F. J. Loblev, gave a demonstration on ^ Lantern Slide Making by 
Contact and in the Camera." He pointed out the importance 0 
the solutions used being kept at about 60 to 65 deg. Fahr., and 
after demonstrating the limitations of the contact method of 
lantern slide making, proceeded to show the advantages of 
reduction or copving in the camera. Bv this means, not only coul 
the whole or any part of a negative be copied on to the useful 
portion of a lantern plate, but often a small part of a negative 
could be enlarged on to a lantern slide with considerable advantage. 
It was announced at the meetings that the successful competitors 
in the society's monthly competitions were Messrs. Bastow and 
Hooper. 
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Marginal Distor- 
tion by Lenses. 


To the practical 
worker whose activ- 
ities are widespread, 
the article of Dr. Wandersleb on this subject, reported on p. 139 of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for February 11 last, should prove 
of great value as showing him where and how to look for a high 
degree of rectilinearity, in order to meet cases in which it is desir- 
able or essential to avoid curved marginal lines. Herr Zschokke, 
however, judging from some comments which he makes on p. 124 
of Die Photographische Industrie, appears to altogether misunder- 
stand the purpose and practical utility of Wandersleb's article, 
and he deprecates the circulation of such information in journals 
that circulate among what he calls the lay readers (Zeitschriften, 
deren Leserkreis auch Laien umfassed), certainly a very poor com- 
pliment to the intelligence of the average photographic reader, and 
a reversion to the old-dav advocacy of "economy" in teaching, 
or making truth subservient to some ex cathedrd view of expediency. 
Further, although Herr Zschokke admits that the more thorough optical 
writers are with Herr Wandersleb, he defends those who represent 
the symmetrical lens in their commercial literature as free from 
distortion, and also he defends Herr Holm, who, in his book on 
photographic optics, represents such lenses as completely free from 
distortion (vóllig verzeichnungsfrei) ; the ground of his defence being 
that Holm’s book was written for practical workers, and that in a 
book written for practical workers such a locution is allowable 
if the lenses are “practically free from distortion.” It may be 
remarked in relation to this matter, the term “ practically free” 
depends on the nature of the work to be done, as many sym- 
metrical lenses are not "practically useful" for reducing accurate 
maps to scale, or similar accurate copying work, and the high-class 
opticians list and supply special lenses for this work. The term 
“practically useful” or “ practically equivalent " is ordinarily quite 
misleading, unless with an indication of the purpose. Thus the 
quart and the litre may be looked on as “ practically equivalent ” 
from the point of view of the person who wishes to purchase half a 
pint of such a liquid as vinegar or oil for domestic use. Again, the 
litre is °“ practically equivalent" to 1,000 c.c. in preparing photo- 
graphic solutions, but in relation to some of the more accurate 
operations of industrial chemistry and accurate laboratory work, 
1,000 c.c. are not “ practically equivalent” to one litre. 


Sugar in Gum-Bichromate. 


It is not every gum-bichromate worker who realises the effect 
of sugar when added to the sensitive mixture, as for example when 
the sugar replaces about one-fourth of the gum, or when the appor- 
tionment is such that the organic portion of the mixture contains 
gum and sugar in the proportions of about threeandone. This 
modification lowers the sensitiveness and somewhat increases the 
solubility of the stratum, so that the tendency will be towards vigour 
or contrast. This matter was treated of by Dr. Eder in 1878, in 
the course of his celebrated articles on the reaction of chromium 
compounds with organic bodies. 


Sepia Phosphate Papers. 


There is a good deal of talk of these just now, and in one 
form or another the phosphate paper appears likely to be popu- 
lar. Instead of gelatine or seaweed gelose as a medium, it is 
often satisfactory to deposit the phosphate on the surface of a 
paper charged with resinous material. Mr. Arthur Taylor, in 
1866, adopted this plan, and published rather full instructions. 
He found that by combining borate of silver (inclining to red) 
and phosphate of soda (inclining to black), any range of sepia 
effect could be obtained. We may before long return to the 
subject of phosphate papers. 
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An Early Non-Silver Printing Process. 

A method in use thirty years ago and based on the catalysotype 
of Dr. Woods is well worth the attention of workers. It depends 
on the local reduction of a ferric salt by light to the ferrous condi- 
tion, a faint image being thus formed in ferrous salt. The paper 
bearing this image being now immersed in a silver solution, the 
ferrous salt reacts with the silver solution and the metal is deposited. 
Plain paper stretched on a board is brushed over with the following 
solution and dried: — 


hr 100 grammes. 
Citric aid сызу лан осоне оо DAYS coves dein 6 re К 
Ammonia citrate of iron ...................... ii 

Strong AMMONIA iene 6 c.c. 


The solution should be prepared and the paper coated by yellowish 
light, such as ordinary gaslight, and it 1s well to dry the paper 
rather rapidly and in a nearly dark place. Exposure in the printing- 
frame is about half that required for a print on an ordinary printing 
out paper, and only the main features of the subject become 
visible. Immediately after exposure the print is floated, face 
downwards, on the following solution, the solution being filtered 
before use: — 


Water 


о0оо00 000 ооое е о о о ооооовоновов ооо ооо тоос ооо ооо ооо о 


"**«09*99000090090*0900980024-2«5»900902090096 


The picture rapidly develops, and after washing, it is fixed in a 
rather weak hypo bath, 1 to 12, and finally washed. Any neutral 
gold toning bath may be used. 


A Photographic Test for Mercuric Chloride, and a Caution 
to Photographers. 


In Knowledge, Mr. C. A. Mitchell calls attention to the ex- 
periments of Kof and Haehn, which show that one part of mer- 
curic chloride in ten thousand parts of water may be detected 
by the fact that an emanation from the solution will retard the 
development of a photographic image on an ordinary gelatino- 
bromide plate: the effect being noticeable if the plate is sup- 
ported film downwards over the solution at a distance of 5 to 10 
millimetres, and the plate is allowed to remain in position for 
twenty-four hours. This fact should remind photographers of 
possible injury to sensitive preparations even by exposure to the 
emanations from mercuric chloride, and the desirability of keep- 
ing mercuric chloride sufficiently far from undeveloped plates 
and papers ; but mercuric chloride is so convenient as a reagent 
for intensification that the practical photographer can scarcely 
afford to banish it from his work-place. In the old days of 
the wet collodion plate, the adverse influence of mercuric 
chloride was generally recognised, and when a negative had been 
intensified by mercury, the glass plate was at one time looked 
upon as useless for future work, as traces of mercury remained on 
the glass in spite of the most careful cleaning, and these traces 
caused unequal action on recoating the plate. It is now, how- 
ever, known that prolonged soaking in strong chromic acid 
mixture will serve to remove the last traces of mercury from 
glass plates. 


Photographing Line Subjects. 


Der Amateur (January, 1908, p. 12) emphasises the advantages 
of the so-called slow photo-mechanical plates when clear lines 
and dense ground are required in reproducing line subjects, a 
hydroquinone developer being used, and, if necessary, mercurial 
intensification being resorted to after development and fixation. 
It is, however, important to thoroughly wash, after fixation, 
before using the mercuric chloride bath, also after the mercuric 
treatment and before treating the plate with dilute ammonia. 
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EXHIBITION OF OIL PRINTS AT LIVERPOOL. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


URING the past two weeks there has been held in the rooms 
of the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association a small 
and delightful, bright and breezy exhibition of prints by the 
'"oil'"process, sometimes called " Rawlins’ process." This ex- 
hibition, if we except the one-man show by Demachy held at the 
“Royal” a few months ago, is the first exhibition confined to 
this latest revival of controllable printing processes. The 
exhibition has created the greatest interest in artistic circles in 
Liverpool, and many well-known members of the artistic public 
have wondered at painter qualities introduced in these 
"photographs." Some will not admit they are photographs in 
the true sense of the term, inasmuch that the hand of the artis- 
tic photographer plays such an important part in the finished 
production—much more than in any other process. It is the 
nearest kin to painting that the photographer has arrived at. 
He can exercise his control, he can take off a shadow or put one 
in just as he wishes, and all this on a photographic basis. This 
last twelve months has seen great strides made in the working of 
the process, and we predict great things for it during the next 
year or so. Many false renderings are shown in prints by the 
process that we meet with, and this can hardly be wondered at 
when men are striving after pictorial effect in what is to them a 
new medium ; but it is all experimental, and this is what we feel 
after a long and exhaustive examination of the prints at Liver- 
pool. The exhibition is promoted purely from the educational 
point of view, and is directly offered to show the possibilities of 
the process to artistic workers in the district. We do not know 
to whom we must place the credit of the exhibition, but it cer- 
tainly gains the highest distinction for the society in the art 
world of Liverpool and amongst the photographic enterprises by 
any photographic society. We do know that the honorary secre- 
tary, Mr. C. F. Inston, has put a mountain of hard work into 
the scheme, and he has had some willing helpers in C. F. 
Stuart, J. Dudley Johnston, etc. Mr. Stuart, who is a perfect 
surprise for hard work of a pictorial character, not only shows 
the work in the exhibition (as an exhibit), but he has given 
during the exhibition a thoroughly practical demonstration of 
the process to his fellow-members. He kept nothing back, 
and gave of his best. This is a thing to be admired in an 
amateur, especially a demonstrator. The result of this demon- 
stration and exhibition has been a keen demand for brushes, 
inks, transfer papers, etc. 
The exhibition consisted of about eighty prints from half- 
plate to 20 by 16 in size. A fair range of colour of pigments 
was shown, and most were tastefully framed in passe-partout 
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style, without affectation in any way. The exhibitors consisted 
of Messrs. C. F. Inston, J. Dudley Johnston, C. F. Stuart, John 
Smith, W. B. Hellon, C. E. H. Rawlins, Lieutenant-Colonel А. 
G. Haywood, and Miss Hilda Stevenson, all members of the 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Society. A glance at these 
prints shows the varied individual taste. No one would mistake 
Mr. Dudley Johnston's picture, so full of poetry and feeling, 
for those by Mr. C. F. Stuart, who is an apostle of strength and 
sunshine, and goes in a most direct manner for what he desires. 
Mr. Johnston’s “Snow in the City " is a picture that will take а 
high place in the pictures of the year. It is a wonderful pro- 
duction. One can feel the slushy pavement and the touches of 
half-melted snow in corners of the buildings. It is late after- 
noon. It is surprising what a lot of good has been got out of 
that modern lamp-post; it tells very keenly; it sets back the 
whole. The middle distance is kept well in hand ; the deep grey 
shadows and outline of the buildings are in correct tone values; 
the remaining snow on housetops in half lights, together with a 
sky in correct scale, make up what can be well written dowa 
as the most successful picture we have seen by the * oil pro- 
cess.” We doubt if any other process would give it. Mr. John- 
ston is to be congratulated. We like the life and go in Mr. 
Stuart's “ Toilers." The horses are moving and the landscape 
is full of light. “The Gleam” is one of Mr. Stuart’s best 
things, and requires very little to make it perfect. His ** Bridge 
Players? is ambitious and very successful, as are most of Mr. 
Stuart's productions. His “ Auld Reekie," from the Royal, is 
here, and looks better. Mr. Stuart works big sizes, and is a very 
rapid worker. 

Mr. C. F. Inston has a large show of about forty pictures. 
Many old favourites with which we are familiar in other pro- 
cesses are included merely as object-lessons. We like his 
“ Dovedale” and “ A Vignette" much the best. Miss Steven- 
son has long worked the process with success, and her pictures 
of heads are well known to our readers. We like her landscape 
picture of ‘Scotch Firs” very much. It is bold in treatment, 
and is a telling subject. 

The worker responsible for the revival of the process, Mr. С. 
E. H. Rawlins, is a member of the Liverpool Societv, and we feel 
sure he will look with pleasure at the exhibits shown by his 
fellow-members. His own exhibits do not show up the process 
so creditably as do the other exhibits in the exhibition. His 
picture, ** And More to Come,” from the Salon. is here. 

The exhibition will have a great effect upon the pictorial tem- 
perament of all Liverpool photographers. 


THORNTON-PICKARD GLUELESS SQUEEGEE. 


HE Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Company, of Altrin- 
cham, have introduced a new form of squeegee, known as 
the “ Glueless Squeegee,” for which many advantages over the 
old kinds are claimed. First, as its name implies, absolutely no 


glue is used in 


| | its manufacture, 
coming in pieces in very hot water owing to the melting of the 


so that it is immune from 


glue. It is made of specially designed beaded rubber, held 


securely in the groove of the handle the whole length. Тһе 
handle itself is of a shape most convenient for gripping in the 
hand. The handle is so constructed as to prevent splitting, and 
very stoutly screwed together, so that it is rendered practically 
indestructible, and the rubber blade will not tear away from it. 
In fact the handle is of so serviceable a nature that when a blade 
is worn down a new one can be fitted. 


We have used this squeegee with great ease and comfort. It 
is perfect to hold, and the rubber, while flexible, is firm and 
strong to give the requisite pressure to secure absolute contact. 
It is a perfect instrument for its work. 

So well constructed an instrument cannot, of course, be had 
at the price of a commonly made article which soon comes to 
pieces, but, considering the excellence of workmanship and 
serviceableness, the prices are moderate, being as follows:— 
6 in., 25. ; 9 in., 35. ; 12 in., 45. ; 15 in., Ss. ; 18 in., 6s. New 
refills of rubber can be obtained in all sizes at half these prices. 


W. BUTCHER AND SONS', LTD., NEW CAMERA LIST. 


E have received from W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., their 

new camera hist for 1908. Here we have over 100 pages 
of finely illustrated matter giving full details and prices of all 
the latest models of cameras manufactured by the firm—some 
intended for the holiday tourist who desires mementos of his 
excursions, and others for the serious worker intent on picture- 
making or engaged in scientific work. ‘There are outfits of a 
cheap kind to suit the slender purse, yet quite capable of doing 
excellent work, as well as the finest possible cameras for those 
who can afford a long price. Stand and hand, reflex and roll- 


film types ot cameras all have their representatives included. 

Take as an example amongst many the Ralli type of camera. 
It is obtainable as a focal-plane hand camera, as a focal-plane 
reflex, as a stereo and panoram ; while the Minimum Ralli, for 
quarter-plates or film-pack, contains every desirable feature, 
and is a veritable camera de luxe. This series of cameras range 
in price from /6 6s. to £31. 

A copy of this camera list can be had on application to the 
firm, Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., mentioning the 
name of THE A. P. when writing. 


No. 7 of FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT, entitled “UNION NOTES,” will be found in this week's 
issue, facing p. 172 and p. xvi. (advts.). 
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“ Moonlight Scenes.” 


I have heard that “ moonlight effects on the sea” are obtained 
ın sunlight. I should be pleased if you could enlighten me on 
the following:—(1) How to choose a suitable position (sun 
behind or in front). (2) What about stops? (3) What expo- 
sure on an extra rapid plate? (4) How to focus (stand 
camera)? (5) Do you advise adding water to the developer? 
MOONIE. 


(1) In front of the lens. (2) A small one, in order to get reason- 
able definition without over-exposure. (3) A brief one, so that you 
can get out a little detail in development with extra density in the 
points of highest light. (4) Same as usual in other circumstances. 
(5) Yes, in the first stages, in order to get up a little detail without 
undue density; then finish with a normal well-restrained developer 
to give a “snap ” to the high lights. The exposure should be made 
at a time when the sun has just disappeared behind clouds, or is 
just reappearing. 


To Make Insoluble Gelatine Solution. 


How can I make gelatine solution that will be insoluble 
when once it has become set? ANTIPODES. 


The gelatine should be softened in water until it is quite 
flaccid, and should then be dissolved by gentle heat. In 
another vessel there should be made a solution of chrome alum 
in distilled water. While both solutions are still warm, a sufh- 
cient quantity of chrome alum solution should be added to the 
gelatine solution, drop by drop, the gelatine solution being 
regularly and steadily stirred in one direction during the whole 
time while the addition is being made. If it is added in- 
cdutiously, the gelatine solution may become stringy and useless. 
The quantity of chrome alum will depend to a great extent 
upon the amount of insolubility you require, the usual addition 
being 1 oz. of the saturated solution of chrome alum to each 
ounce of dry gelatine. A larger addition of the alum would, of 
course, tend to make the gelatine entirely insoluble. A solution 
of formaldehyde may also be used in the same way for the same 
purpose. 


Uranium Intensification. 


I tried uranium intensification as explained in your Little 
Book, * Making Bad Negatives Good," but I am afraid I only 
succeeded in making a fairly decent negative bad. The 
solution was made up two or three hours before using, and at 
the end of this time I found a heavy substance gradually 
separating out. I used distilled water. (1) Should the intensifier 
behave like this before use, or should it remain clear? e 
Does a trace of hypo in the film affect the action of the 
intensifier? (3) Should the plate be well soaked before 
putting it in the solution? (4) Is there any means of 
entirely removing the uranium intensification and reducing 
the plate to its normal state? (s) How long will it be 
necessary to wash the plate so as to rid the film of any 
excess ferricyanide, or is this necessary? (6) How often can 
the uranium intensifier be used? + 


(1) Uranium intensifier should be used directly it is ready, 
as it does not keep: hence the deposit. (2) Yes. (3) Not 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


In order to relieve the pages of " The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prints MUST 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE хх. ), and addressed 
“The Amateur Photographer,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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to the Editor, 


necessarily. (4) Yes, immersion in a weak alkaline solution will 
remove it. (5) Until the yellow stain disappears from the clear 
glass parts. (6) Once only to be effective, as it soon becomes 
inert. à 


Ointment for Metol Sores. 


Owing to the use of metol, my fingers are extremely painful 

and itch terribly. The skin is coming off in flakes, and 

the irritation is unbearable. Can you suggest a remedy? 
J. W. 


It occurs only with very tender skins, and rarely happens 
with metoquinol, as there is only a small proportion used 
therein. You should protect your fingers with rubber finger- 


stalls or adopt metoquinol or some other developer. Apply the 
following ointment : — 
Ichthyol. КОЛОС О К О КЛ Т Т I part 
Lanolin e ККК КИЛТ eins 2 parts 
Pure vaseline ыо не eas - VT 
Bofacic/dC6ld. io eet ones рн eR UE i و‎ 


Fixing Crayon Work. 


I have got a bromide enlargement, on which it has been 
necessary to do a lot of crayon work. Please advise me as 
to the formula (and method of applying) of the best varnish 
to prevent it rubbing ‘and to brighten the print generally. 
I believe a spray such as hair-dressers use is a good means 
of applying. 

We believe a very weak solution of white lac is used for the 
purpose, but we do not know the exact proportions: probably 
about one of lac to four or five of spirit. It is best applied 
by the spray diffuser. The following formula (for pre- 
paring the surface of bromide prints for water-colours) forms 
an elegant preparation, and would probably meet your require- 
ments :— 


A.—Bleached shellac 


КАРЛГА i ДЕ еа 4 Oz. 
A:ICOBOL © etait SRR ee Fur a OI S 8 oz. 
Dissolve, and let stand at least twenty-four hours. 
B.—Clear part of А ........................................ 4 oz 
AICOllOL анвон а rib eu dn 4 oz. 


This (B) forms the spraying mixture. 


Enlarged Negatives. 


I have a half.plate camera and a daylight enlarger from 
quarter-plate to half or whole. (1) How can I best obtain 
a whole-plate negative from a half-plate one? (2) Which 
plate would be best to use, a special rapid, ordinary, or 
process? (3) What would be about the time for exposure? 
J. W. 


(1) Put the half-plate negative in the enlargement end of the 
enlarging camera, and a plate in the quarter-plate end; then 
make the quarter-plate positive. Insert that in the quarter- 
plate end, and a whole-plate in the enlargement end, and make 
the enlarged negative. (2) Ordinary. (3) That will depend on 
the light transmitted and must be judged as nearly as possible. 
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RESULT OF THE SECOND WINTER COMPETITION. 


A prize of £1:0:0 has been awarded to the following Competitors :— 


Class А: P. RUSSELL BURCHALL. 


Class B :, Rev. W. GRIFFITH. 


Below is a List of the Competitors, together with the number of marks awarded to them. 


Class A.—Miss Acton, 5; E. P. Arthars, 6; Miss N. Anderson, 
7; W. Allan, 18;G. H. Adcock, 6; H. Abercrombie, 8; H. J. 
Aspden, 25; A. 5. Ashby, 20; W. W. Ashworth, 5; C. E. Ash- 
field, 8: G. А. Ashmall, 6. P. К. Burchall, 40; H. L. Brydon, 8; 
A. R. Beale, 25; E. Bemrose, 5; Mrs. M. Е. Buchanan, 15; И. 
J. Barnard, 6; Miss К. de Barathy, 5; Jas. Bonney, 6; F. E. 
Barnet, 15; Miss de Courcy Buller, 10; Mrs. A. E. Barber, 9; 
Robt. Black, 11; M. J. J. Buckley, 7; E. M. Brient, 10; S. Brig- 
den, 12; W. C. Briggs, 18; H. R. Bastain, 9; E. Berrisford, 6; 
Jas. Bellow, 15; O. T. Beardmore, 15; Mrs. M. E. Boyd, 15. 
B. E. Cammell, 7; P. J. Cox, 15; R. E. Chapman, 7; J. A. 
Collins, 7; Jas. P. Chettle, 15; Miss E. A. Cowan, 7; A. Clark, 
5; Miss E. Campbell, 8; G. A. Coombs, 6; D. W. Carr, 20; 
К. E. Caro, 7; T. Campbell, 6; К. Clements, 6; Miss E. W. 
Curtis-Hay ward, 6; J. Currie, 25; G. B. Chadd, 9; A. 5. Carter, 
7; H. Curchod, 5; T. Calvert, 17; C. E. Cottington, 6; Miss 
Cory, 7; P. Carden, 12; A. H. Campbell, 5; Ivor Curtis, 18; 
Wim. Cheek, 5; A. К. Croad, 6; Mrs. L. Ainslie Cox, 7. R. 
Darnell, 5; Mrs. A. Denman, 5; A. Dodson, 5; К. M. D. Davies, 
10; Miss E. Davison, 6; Miss E. M. Dutton, 18; R. Drummono, 
6; P. I. Daly, 6; J. M. Dempsey, 17; F. W. Dudson, 5; Mrs. 
Doncaster, 5. E. E. Escott, 7; W. F. Eldridge, 5; C. A. 
Esmarch, 15. D. Forbes, 15; G. A. Fullerton, 5; Mrs. A. 
l'rancis, 5; G. E. Freshwater, 15; Miss Forbes, 15; A. J. French, 
7; Hy. Falkner, 5; A. A. Forster, 7; G. T. Freeman, 7; A. 
Fraser, 6; A. E. Faircloth, 8; Miss D. Foot, 7; F. louraker, 6; 
J. Fielding, 18. B. Garter, 5; E. H. George, 25; G. R. Goldsack, 
20 ; E. A. Grimsey, 5; E. Gilpin, 5; P. Grey, 5; W. R. Good, 15; 
W. J. Godkin, 18; A. E. Gent, 5; I. W. Goundley, 5; F. H. 
Gosling, 17: €. H. Gaggero, 5. T. A. Herbert, 6; R. H. Hold- 
ing, 10; J. W. C. Hutchinson, 6; Miss V. Holmes, 18; J. E. 
Hill, 17 ; Wm. A. Hooker, 35; R. Hirst, 9; Geo. H. Halstead, 
25; R. P. Humphrys, 5; B. Harding, 6; J. Hill, 17; Miss A. G. 
Holditch, 7; H. W. Hiller, 15; G. F. Hummel, 5; A. Hertslet, 
15; H. Haines, 15; Miss M. F. Hawker, 7; A. Harrison, r5; 
Miss E. F. Hawker, 6 ; Miss S. M. Holiday, 6; C. W. Hammond, 
5; Mrs. Hamerton, 17; К. Н. Hexford, 15; M. К. Heap, 4; 
B. F. Hopper, 6; Wm. Hill, 6; H. A. Henderson, 25. Wm. 
Ingram, 5; С. C. S. Ingram, зо. С. A. Jones, 4; S. Jeiteles, 25; 
A. E. Jackson, 6; D. W. Jones, 6; E. C. James, 4; J. Jarrett, 4 
Miss A. Jarvis, 25; A. A. Jordan, 5; A. H. Johnston, 15. E. A 
Kerr, 5; A. Kaye, 20; F. C. Knighton, 15; Miss M. E. King, 5; 
B. Kenyon, 8; M. Keeffe, 9. F. Little, 20; Miss K. Lowe, 5; 
G. H. Leech, 17; F. Lumbers, 15; G.-Leonard, 17; Н. A. Like- 
man, 7; G. T. Lillywhite, 5; T. Lampard, 15; H. W. Lovelock, 
8; J. Lawton, 15; A. T. Lewis, 15; J. V. Lyle, r5; Robt. 
Lamont, 17; Miss R. P. Lange, 10. H. E. Morgan, 17; Mrs. 
McGrath, 15; J. Merriman, 25; A. Mallinson, 7; Mrs. S. 
Mayer, 25; W. T. Mackie, 6; I. Munro, 15; W. Manson, 7; E. 
T. Mason, 27 ; C. Miller, 15; F. Morton, 12; Wm. E. Muir, 15; 


J. Marshall, 18; A. C. Marshall, 6; J. P. McLeod, 17; G. 
Morrison, 7; D. W. Moss, 3o; Wm. C. Musgrave, 6; R. G. 
Mount, 15; C. Munsey, 16. J. Northcote, 35; A. G. Naylor, 
27; H. W. Neville, 7; J. E. Noakes, 6; R. E. Naylor, 6; A. L. 
Neman, 10; A. Newall, 12. H. T. Osborn, 7; Miss A. Onslow, 
18 ; W. E. Olorenshaw, 5; P. T. O'Brien, 5; Miss K. J. O'Brien, 
7. S. Pitt, 0; H. C. Pesterre, 9; J. Parrack, 7; Miss M. E. 
Power, 0; C. 5. Preece, то; H. Pavne, 7; J. P. Powell, 5; Е. G. 
Peterson, 7; Miss Phipps, 7; Miss E. Pinnington, 6; A. Paul, 
6; T. l'ovey, 7; G. Procter, 8; J. Picken, 16; Miss M. Phillip, 
15; W. P. Paul, 15. Mrs. F. Rolfe, 5; W. Ramsay, 17; W. Н. 
Rilett, 5; R. H. Robertson, 5; H. A. Rolt, 6; A. V. Raaschon, 
5; L. W. Rogers, 15; J. Reavy, 6; C. Rees, 15; W. G. Roskill, 8; 


J. W. Rodgers, 7; К. Ramsay, 8; Miss H. Beetson Reid, 15. К. B. 


Strang, 6; L. R. * hakoor, 6; H. G. Such, 12; J. T. Sufheld, 25; 
A. E. Selwyn, 16; A. E. Sewell, 10; D. A. Scott, 15; Miss E. 
Saunders, 15; F. G. Sanson, 15; Miss C. E. Slessor, 6; W. 
Sugden, 5; D. G. Sutton, 5; W. E. Shaw, 5; E. R. Stephens, 5; 
Mrs. L. R. Strutt, 17; Rev. R. W. Sealy, 6; A. Sutherns, jun., 
15; W. J. Saver, 15; L. C. Saunders, 6. W. D. L. Taylor, 15; 
Mrs. A. H. Tyndall, 5; Miss Turck, 8; Miss A. E. Thomas, 5; 
P. R. Trim, 7; L. G. Troup, 15; E. Tyers, 32; J. Taylor, 5; 
Mrs. A. Tugwell, 15; M. G. Thomas, 18 ; R. S. M. Tabrum, 16. 
Miss G. Vivian, 5. E. Whiteley, 15; E. W. Warburton, 14; 
J. E. Williams, 7; A. White, 5; Miss A. H. Wane, 8; R. T. 
Wynne, 5; G. I. Warren, 35: W. J. Ware, 17; Н. Wilkinson, 14; 
T. S. Wilkinson, 14; J. B. Wilton, 7; J. Ward, 30; S. Waterson, 
6; E. W. Warburton, 9; Miss M. Watts, 13; K. F. Wilson, 7. 
E. Young, § 

Class B.—Miss A. Adams, то; Miss T. M. Adams, 15. E. 
Brooking, 15; J. M. Bryden, 20; E. W. Barlow, 20; Mrs. E. J. 
Brooking, 17; Wm. E. Billington, 15; Mrs. G. Brooks, 28; 
Stanley Brook, 15; Miss A. Ball, 12. Thomas Chester, 30; 
Wm. Clare, 12; 


Miss V. Coates, 10; Charles Crisp, 20; 

Wm. C. Collins, 10; H. J. Clare, 15. Dr. Dashwood- 
Howard, 40. А. J. Freeman, 20; C. F. Ford, 2o. Rev. 
W. Griffith, до; R. Graham, 10; O. Goldsmith, 12; 


Mrs. F. Green, 9; A. H. Garner, 25; L. Gadsden, 25; E. J. 
Gill, 17; R. S. Groome, 7; Miss E. M. Gladstone, 15. W. G. 
Hughes, 12; Miss E. Henshall, 17; E. J. Hoult, 10; Victor Hey, 
15; W. J. Harris, 7; T. S. Howard, 10; G. Hy. Hibbott, 15. 
Miss A. C. Jayo, то. Н. Knapping, 7. Wm. Thos. Lloyd, 25; 
Wm. Lockey, 10; Col. Laughton, 10; D. Lumgair, 12; H. 
Light, 25. F. E. Middleton, 30; J. E. Mothiron, 40; W. 
McWilliam, 30; E. N. Mills, зо. G. Nesfield, 7. R. F. Oxley, 
18. a. D. Robertson, 15. Rev. C. O. Stewart, 35; Miss M. 
Spence, 7; Jas. R. Smith, 7; J. C. Trudgeon, 9. Wm. G. Var- 
ley, 7. T. W. Williamson, 15; Miss F. Wickham, 35; Miss 
Wrav, 10; S. Whiteside, 8; C. Wright, 7; W. H. Walley, 15; 
W. Walwin, 17. 


Prints receiving a less number of marks than those given above are not included. 
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Fallowfield’s Smoking Concert.—The employces of Messrs. 
Jonathan Fallowfield will hold their annual smoking concert at 
Frascati's Restaurant on February 28, under the presidency of 
Mr. F. W. Hindley, F.R.P.S. An excellent ргорга ame has been 
arranged, and tickets, price one shilling, may be obtained from 
any of the employees, or from the hon. assistant secretary, Mr. 
J. C. Preece, ‘146, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


Terme of Subscription for “Tho Amateur Photographer,” 
sent post free on date of publication. 


United Kingdom } Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 155. 
Postal Union 
Canada 6s. 6d. 135. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 
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"A. P." Second Winter Competition: Mist and Fog Effects. Illustrated. By Exhibition of Oil Prints at Liverpool. 
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HE heading may appear strange, but it is 
strictly accurate, as the opening of the 
Salon, A. G. M., etc., fill up a great week end. 
The first detachment of Southerners arrived at 
Aberdeen on Friday, and took part in the pri- 
vate view on the Friday evening, and enjoyed it, 
and plainly said so, felt proud of the great show 
they had glanced at, and proud of the fact that they 
could talk of it as “oor show,” even although their boasted 
masterpieces reposed peacefully in the store-rooms of the Art 
Gallery. Upon meeting for the first time the Editor of this 
paper we experienced a certain amount of trepidation—editors 
are credited wrth being more than ordinary folk. But he was 
nothing terrible, quite affable and cracky, and openly admitting 
that he was agreeably astonished at the excellence of our show, 
which indicated a candour that everyone north of the Tweed 
does not expect to—there, now, I had better stop, or I'll be pro- 
moting racial feuds. He can tell a good story, and that reminds 
me—but no, the Editor would blue pencil it. 

On Saturday the Lord Provost, Principal Lang, and we had a 
big day. The Salon was to open; we managed it; the Aberdeen 
folk turned out in force; the Lord Provost was an admirable 
chairman ; the Principal gave a speech—eloquence in excelsis, we 
cheered him because his eloquence cheered us—and it was 
great. Then to the lunch; again the Lord Provost presided, but 
this time the badge of office was laid aside, and he was geniality 
itself, as also was the Principal. The toast of the evening, ‘‘ The 
Federation,” was proposed by the Editor of THe A. P., and 
it was a pleasing mixture of fact, compliment, and anecdotage. 
I would fain have quoted extensively from it, but above me, like 
the sword of Damocles, towers that editorial blue pencil, and I 
forbear. The secretary in reply was in a rather complaisant 
mood, things were going well with the Federation; they were 
all for the good of photographers ; they meant harm to nobody ; 
the membership showed a steady increase, slighter now than in 
the first years, but then the societies were nearly all federated 
now, and there was not the same field from which to draw 
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recruits. When he looked back to the start, with sixteen socie- 
ties, and none of these pioneers deserted, and saw now forty-two 
societies with a membership of about 3,000, he was proud that 
he had been secretary all that time. i 

Mr. Macdougald, one of our ex-Presidents, in proposing the 
toast of “The Salon Committee,” complimented them on the 
success of their labours; he knew the work it meant, he had 
been through it. Mr. Kay, in reply, said there had been a big 
burden of work, but he had enjoyed it; the committee had 
worked together without any friction, Mr. Bentley had arranged 
the series of entertainments—the finest ever arranged in Aber- 
deen—and that relieved him of much work. He had also to 
acknowledge the great assistance he had got from his predecessor 
in that office, Mr. Milne, Paisley, who gave him invaluable help 
as to procedure, etc. They worked for success, and they 
were confident of it. “Our Chairman,” proposed by Mr. 
Wilson, Glasgow Southern, brought a happy lunch to a termina- 
tion. 

Following the lunch was a brief council meeting, then the 
A. G. M., at which Mr. S. Stewart, Kirkcaldy Society, Vice- 
President, presided. The secretary’s report was then read. The 
treasurer showed a slight increase in his bank account. No 
venue having been fixed for the 1909 Salon, that matter was left 
to the council, as also was the appointment of a president. 
Office-bearers were elected as follows : Vice-presidents, Frederick 
W. Kay, Aberdeen Association, and A. Symon, M.A., B.Sc., 
Wishaw Society; secretary, John B. Maclachlan; treasurer, 
Arch. Campbell; council, R. Marshall, Grangemouth ; R. Milne, 
Paisley; W. H. Wilson, Glasgow Southern; Vaness C. Baird, 
Dundee and East of Scotland ; J. D. Ross, Brechin, J. B. Philip, 
Century C.C.; R. Thomson, Midlothian, along with Robt. K. 
Holmes, Dollar, as associate member. J. Murdoch, C.A., and 
R. C. Thomson were re-elected auditors. It was agreed that thc 
annual excursion be to Stirling (was that why you put in the 
illustration of Stirling, Mr. Editor? Are you a prophet?). Some 
discussion took place anent the portfolio and lantern slides, but 
ultimately both matters were remitted to the council. 


SCOTTISH PHOTOGRAPHIC FEDERATION NOTES. 


Early Enthusiasm.—The Midlothian Society was only founded 
some six months ago, but already it is on the eve of an exhibi- 
tion, entries for which close r4th March. They are anxious to 
get support from all associates for this venture; they have 
taken a suitable hall, but a somewhat expensive one. They have 
included a federation class, and promise a season ticket, cata- 
logue, and award list to all exhibitors. Mr. Arch. Cochrane will 
judge. It might be mentioned that this society has had a 
phenomenal growth, boasting ove 120 members already. Write 
to R. Oliver, 6, Murieston Terra >, Edinburgh, for all particu- 


lars. 


A Graceful Compliment.—It was an exceedingly graceful action 
of the general meeting to appoint, on the call of Mr. Milne, the 
1907 Salon secretary, Mr. Kay, the hardworking Salon secretary, 


to the vice-presidency of the Federation. The delegates thus 
recognise, by awarding one of the few honours they have, the 
hard work done for them. This procedure has now been fol- 
lowed for three years, and it strikes one as a singularly appro- 
priate recognition. oer eee 


Dumfíries.—At the “ furthest south ” S. P. F. society, the Dum- 
fries and Maxwelltown Association, the hon. treasurer, Mr. W. 
A. Mackinnell, gave a lecturette on the evolution of the hand 
camera, with hints on work with that camera, and afterwards 
gave his lantern lecture on “A Boating Trip Through the 
Western Isles," which he has placed at the disposal of the 
federated societies. The members enjoyed these thoroughly, and 
the opinion was freely expressed that it would be an interesting 
item on any S. P. F. society syllabus. 
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NOTES FROM YORKSHIRE. (Fros OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Leeds Photographic Society.—Mr. L. A. Edmonds, one of the 
more recent Union lecturers, gave an excellent discourse on 
* Photography and its Possibilities" to the Leeds Photographic 
Society on Tuesday, the 28th ult. Dealing with his subject 
from a popular rather than a technical point of view, he covered 
the wider area of geological, landscape, portraiture, naturalistic, 
and architectural photography. Не pointed out that a pictorial 
treatment was now given to an every-day subject, and it mattered 
little whether the means employed were brush, pencil, or 
camera, the results depended entirely upon the ability of the 
user. In dealing with portraiture he said the unconscious pose 
Offered a wide treatment, and emphasised the fact that such a 
pose was necessary to successful portrait work. Landscape and 
architecture offered even greater possibilities, and Mr. Edmonds 
advocated waiting for the proper lighting, combined with a 
careful review of composition, along with a little of the person- 
ality and originality of the worker. During his lecture Mr. 
Edmonds supported his observations by a series of lantern slides, 
many of them reproductions of the work of well-known artists of 
the day, and he also gave endless hints for the working of new 
channels in photographv. ي‎ 

Dr. Tempest Anderson on Volcanoes.—The Scarborough Photo- 
graphic Society have recently had a visit from the well-known 
authority on volcanoes, Dr. Tempest Anderson, B.A., F.G.S., 
and, as usual with this gentleman, he secured the interest and 
earnest attention of the crowded gathering of members and their 
friends from start to finish. llis discourse is given in an easy 
conversational manner, and the romance of the subject is main- 
tained by the splendid series of illustrations of volcanoes in 
every state of eruption, the before and after effects, village life, 
and the natives of the volcanic regions. Some of the difficulties 
were shown, especially how it was necessary for Mr. Anderson 
to cut a path through the dense vegetation with a cutlass, and 
many useful hints were given by him to photographers who 
anticipate a holiday study of volcanoes. 

cu ee 

Death of a Wakefield Official.—My sincere sympathy is with 
my Wakefield friends, who have lost a most valuable worker 
from their ranks in the person of Mr. R. Robson, the hon. 
treasurer, who died a few weeks ago. Mr. Robson has been 
a member of the Wakefield Society since its formation, and 
has held office in the society during the greater part of 
seventeen years. In business he was a photographic chemist, 
and his shop in Market Place was the informal meeting-place of 
all that had interest in photography. 
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“ Exposure and Development” at Harrogate.—The Harrogate 
Society, I am afraid, is suffering from a lack of interest, and 
probably is in need of a vigorous awakening. ‘The officials 
have done all possible to arouse the members from their lethargic 
state by the provision of an excellent syllabus of lectures, but to 
little avail, as they do not attend. One of these lectures was 
given by Mr. J. Fred. Seaman, who took for his subject 
* Exposure and Development." Mr. Seaman's opinion is that 
it is alinost impossible to estimate exposure accurately with the 
eve, consequent on the fact that the blue and violet rays which 
affect the plate most are the least visible to the human eye. He 
advocated factorial development, but with a shorter factor than 
that of Mr. Watkins, calculated from the first general appearance 
of image instead of first appearance of the high light. After 
referring to the wonderful latitude in exposure allowed by the 
modern dry plate, he developed five plates, exposed from a 
quarter to ten times’ normal exposure by the factorial system 
recommended, with excellent success. 


————+% 
Illustrated Lectures at Leeds Camera Club.—Illustrated lectures 
have been the principal items of the programme at the Leeds 
Camera Club. Firstly, a week or two ago, there was Mr. God- 
frey Bingley, who gave his interesting “ London to Cornwall 
lecture, visiting the charming picturesque villages of West 
Somerset, Surrey villages, and the wild Dorset coast. The 
following week Mr. Percy Lund took the members for “Walks 
and Climbs in Switzerland," explaining en route the peculiarities 
of the people, and some of the difhculties they had to contend 
with, especially the farming industry. Mr. Lund said the 
mountain scenery was too grand for the camera, and when he 
arrived, early in June, he found the country snowbound through 
an exceptional snowfall; but in about a fortnight the climate had 
rom winter to summer, and the flowers were quickly 


changed f me ; 
( living is very cheap, and need not 


in bloom. To the tourist, 


cost more than five shillings a day, including three meals; and 
the hotels open with the commencement of May. Mr. Lund said 
his lecture dealt with a holiday spent at Les Plaus-sur-Bex, and 
his illustrations were obtained in and about the valley of 
Avaucon. ctor ed 

Mr. T. Lee Syms at Leeds.— The last of the trio was the visit 
of Mr. T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., one of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire lecturers, who made his first visit to Yorkshire under 
the new arrangement of interchange of lectures with the York- 
shire Union. The subject selected was “Genre and Figure 
Studies," and his fame as a past master of that branch of photo- 
graphy having reached these parts, it was consequently antici- 
pated with evident pleasure and interest. Mr. Syms said he 
came as a missionary, with the feeling that his subject was not 
sufficiently and properly understood, or he was sure it would 
have more adherents. It was a study of human nature, was 
independent of climatic conditions, and required no great out- 
lay; in fact, a decent rectilinear lens, working at F/11, an 
ordinary stand camera, and a wardrobe consisting of a [few 
pinafores, sunbonnets, and one or two dresses of a plain wash- 
able material were all that was required. Having in detail 
described his methods of selection of suitable models, his 
dressing and grouping them, rules of composition, and so forth, 
he exhibited a fine selection of pictures to illustrate his subject. 
Want of space this week prevents a more detailed account of 
some of these excellent methods of working, but as Mr. Lee Syms 
was booked for the Bradford Society (February 17) and at Wake- 
field on Friday, March 6, an opportunity will occur to return 
to the subject. 
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The Red and White Roses.—In responding to a vote of thanks, 
Mr. T. Lee Syms paid a very high tribute to the help the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Union had received from the Yorkshire 
Union in general, but Mr. Ezra Clough in particular. Mr. Syms 
said his Union was under a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Clough 
for the information and guidance he gave them when forming 
their Union. Referring to later developments, he also expressed 
his high appreciation of the system of interchange of lectures, 
and said he should be glad to encourage an extension of them in 
the near future. The sincerity and earnestness of Mr. Lee Syms 
is evidenced by his interest in Union work this session, he having 
accepted engagements to lecture at no less than twenty-three 
societies. 


--—— HW س‎ 


Flashlights at Cleckheaton.— The photographic section of the 
Spen Valley Literary and Scientific Society were last week greatly 
interested in the demonstration of flashlight photography given bv 
Messrs. T. Brearley and J. T. Whittall, two of their members. 
These gentlemen exposed a half dozen plates by magnesium ribbon, 
magnesium powder blown through common clay-pipes, flash lamps 
and candles, and all the methods gave excellent results, thus 
demonstrating that with the present rapid plates obtainable, and 
the excellent productions of the “ Flashaxe”’ and “ Agfa ? speci- 
alities, flashlight photography was possible to the merest novice in 
photography. КӨЗЕН: 
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A Tip for Autochromers.—'' Autochromes” are exercising the 
interest of many of the North Country societies, and Yorkshire is 
not one whit behind in its enthusiasm for the new process. At 
the Middlesbrough Society Dr. Drake Brockman recently contri- 
buted an excellent demonstration on the subject. Working in the 
winter months he had found no difficulty from frilling, and he 
recommends the use of rodinal, one in six, for the first develop- 
ment. To develop his quarter-plate, Dr. Brockman uses а small 
light-tight metal box, about 5 in. by 4 in. by 34 in., and in the 
lid a small curved pipe, with funnel-shaped end, is placed to 
allow the developer to be poured on the plate. A small tap 
at the bottom of the box runs off the developer when the plate 
is developed. The idea is extremely simple vet effective, and Dr. 
Brockman is deserving of thanks by  Autochrome workers, 
not only for devising the apparatus, but for gratuitously giving the 
tip to his fellow Autochromers. 

— 

Cleveland Camera Club.—On the roth inst., Mr. Harry Wade, 
of Manchester, gave his interesting and instructive demonstration on 
* Isochromatic Photography." By the aid of lantern slides he 
forciblv illustrated the advantages of using isochromatic plates over 
the ordinary variety which are not yellow sensitive, and further 
comparisons were made between subjects taken with and without 
the aid of light filters, to the advantage of the with. 


Union Notes are continued on the page facing advt. p. xvi. 
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South Manchester Exhibition.—]ust at the time of going to 
press we have received the list of awards at this exhibition. We 
hope to report more fully in our next issue. Messrs. A. A. 
Bellingham, of Burnley, and Dr. T. G. Crump, B.A., were 
down as judges, but in the absence of the latter Mr. James Shaw 
acted. The awards made were as follows :—1. Open class (pic- 
torial): 1 (plaque), Н. Lindoe ; 2, W. J. Pearce; 3, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bracewell; 4, W. J. Clutterbank; with honourable mention to 
Miss H. C. Boa and Colonel Johnstone. Class 2. Technical: 
Plaque to H. Burrows ; honourable mention to W. J. Pearce and 
G. A. Booth. Class 3. Open lantern slides: Plaques to E. 
Kelsey and R. Hancock, and honourable mention to G. A. 
Booth and J. D. Berwick. Class 4. Lancashire and Cheshire 
Union prints: 1, AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER silver medal and first 
plaque, J. S. Atherton; second plaque, G. E. Bouskill; third, 
J. К. Richardson ; with honourable mention to R. Barritt, Smith 
Lister, J. D. Berwick. Class 5. Members only: Plaques to W. 
J. Pearce (and silver medal), J. E. Latham, Miss A. E. Pearce, 
and G. Ashworth. Class 6. Members who have never won an 
award: Plaque, J. Youatt, and honourable mention is given to 
five other prints of various workers. Class 7. Lantern slides 
(members): Plaque, W. J. Pearce; honourable mention, L. W. 
Hunt. Class 8. Hon. treasurer’s prize: Miss A. E. Pearce. 
The exhibition was opened on Thursday evening by Mr. W. 
Butterworth, chairman of Manchester City Art Gallery, апа ‘а 
most interesting lecture was delivered by Mr. J. Howard Reed, 
F.R.G.S., on Friday evening, on * Across Canada” ; and on 
Saturday evening the exhibition was brought to a close by a 
wonderful display of winter pictures in the form of lantern 
slides by Mr. Tulloch Cheyne, a Lancashire and Cheshire Union 
lecturer, on “ Winter in the Alps." Our notes on the exhibition 
will appear in our next issue. 

Preston Hold their Exhibition.—The exhibition of members’ 
work at Preston has gone forward by leaps and bounds during 
the last twelve months, and the one just held was undoubtedly 
the finest yet held in “Proud Preston.” Last year some ninety 
exhibits constituted the exhibition, and this year there is a 
proud record of 329 exhibits in framed pictures, lantern slides, 
and autochromes. All pictures shown were the work of mem- 
bers only. In the scientific class, if it were but small, it was 
very good, and G. A. Booth, with his now well-known natural 
history studies; G. J. Gibbs, with the helichronometer ; and A. W. 
Cooper, with phofographs of the moon, made up a very attrac- 
tive section. The pictorial class drew twenty-three exhibitors, 
and the autochromes, which were shown in size from quarter- 
plate to half-plate, numbered some fifty-two plates, lighted in 
almost an ideal manner. The general hanging of the exhibition 
this year was a great improvement upon anything Preston has 
done in the past, and we look forward to much greater things 
from them in the future. Now, Preston, is it an open exhibition 
next? Why not? r 

The Blackburn Exhibition.—The Blackburn exhibition of 
members’ work, judged last week by Dr. A. T. Lakin, late 
prints portfolio secretary of the Union, compared very favour- 
ably with its predecessors. The number of exhibits was no 
doubt less, but the standard of work was distinctly good. There 
is no doubt that the work by Dr. E. R. Ivatts is in the front 
rank, and we shall hear more about him in distinguished com- 
pany in the future. We mention this worker only on account 
of his not having previously taken any award; yet this year he 
runs away with most of the prizes. 

Design in Photography.—The members of the Blackburn and 
District Photographic Society were last week given a most in- 
structive lecture by Mr. W. M. Barnes, of the Art Department 
at the Technical School. Mr. Barnes, by the aid of pictures 
and sketches, demonstrated and brought home the points he 
wished to emphasise. He said a picture must possess unity and 
completeness. It was not, for instance, the representation of a 
miscellaneous collection of trees, fields, and animals. Artists 
might and did make pictures out of such material, but the point 
he wished to impress upon them was that in a picture a tree, a 
field, an animal, or a cloud had to be something more than what 
they commonly stood for. It was the association of the parts, 
the relation which one detail bore to another, that was all-im- 
portant, and thus step by step did Mr. Barnes take his photo- 
graphic audience through all the canons of art that most 
painters, artists, and not a few photographers carry out in their 
productions. 


Stamp for Reply.—In conversation with опе or two Union lec- 
turers during the past week we have found that there is a small 
matter of annoyance that is continually presenting itself. It is 
so small that to mention it almost puts the persons interested 
out of court, so to speak. One of the rules of the Union 
states that ‘‘a stamped addressed envelope shall be sent for 
reply ;”? and while this is done in almost every case when the 
lecturer is approached in the first case, it is oftentimes 
neglected in future communications that may be necessary be- 
fore the lecture is given. It is such a small matter, and is so 
soon remedied, that we feel that we have only got to mention 
the matter here to have this slight annoyance removed. 

Union Classes at Nelson Exhibition.—The union classes at 
Nelson Photographic Society exhibition held recently, can be 
written down a success, and without a doubt such a class might 
have four times the quantity of pictures—many big centres were 
almost unrepresented. We were, however, well pleased with the 
classes, and found much good work amongst them, work that 
would take care of itself in strong open classes. The oil prints of 
such men as J. West Lang and J. S. Atherton demonstrate that the 
district is quite up to date, and can not only use this, the latest of 
printing processes, but with success. There is more than one 
picture we remember seeing at the last year's “ Royal." Mr. West 
Lang’s “The Effort" is astrong, bold piece of work, and will find 
many admirers, as will also No. 199, by W. A. McLean, of Black- 
burn, which, although it is more outdoor in effect than an interior 
should be, is well pulled together, and deserves all praise; as does 
also ** The Motor Girl," by Alfred Greenwood, of Burnley. This 
is, we must admit, one of the best of the local pictures. The figure 
is real and living. It has *go" in it, and the photography is well 
done throughout. Mr. Greenwood is to be congratulated upon its 
production. Mr. Hartley's “ Winter Sunshine" is not new; but 
it is good, and in it we feel that the snow is snow, the ice is real 
ice; the sunshine makes it jump, and the whole is a good com- 
position. Of J. S. Atherton's * Sunshine and Shadow" we like 
the left hand half very much. It is full of good qualities; the 
sunshine is delightful, but all these good qualities are heavily dis- 
counted by the lifeless right hand side of the picture; the distance 
behind the big tree wants setting back more. J. Boocock's pictures 
require more care in finishing; however good the picture, it should 
not be sent into an exhibition without mounting. No. 183 and 184 
appear to have been stuck into the frame without anything to keep 
them flat, except the pressure of the backboard on the glass. In 
this class W. Duxbury, of Blackburn; G. A. Booth, of Preston; 
W. Baldwin, Blackburn; J. F. Wilde, Liverpool; G. W. Dunne, 
Morton, all show good up to date exhibition work. 
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Members’ Work.—Of this we must admit that Fred Whitaker is 
the strong man for all-round and consistent work. Heis, however, 
beaten by Mr. R. Barritt, with * Roses." Mr. Whitaker's 
** Winter," which takes second place, is а well composed picture; 
the snow is well managed, the large tree has texture, the water has 
life, and the distance has atmosphere, and the whole hangs well 
together. And in “Early Autumn” Handel Nutter gives us a 
pleasing woodland study, in which the sky has been cut away with 
advantage, the diffusion of the subject is pleasing, and the sunshine 


is well rendered. — =н 

Annual Excursion.—The annual excursion this year has been 
arranged for to Blackburn, by invitation of the Camera Club. 
Well! Blackburn has some pluck, after the grand excursion of last 
year; but we are fully confident that a good time will be given all 
who go on June 20. The district around Blackburn is full of pic- 
torial possibilities, of which we shall have something to sav at a 
future date, and it is in a centre that a large number of members 
will be able to attend. We are glad the “ Silver Streak ” will not 
have to be crossed again, as at Barrow, even if only out of com- 
passion for such good sailors as Dr. Holland and S. L. Coulthurst, 
who proved themselves such worthy (? ) sea-dogs last year. 
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Manchester’s Officials for 1908.—At the annual meeting of the 
Manchester Amateur Photographic Society, held a few days ago, 
there were five new members of the Council elected, and we are 
pleased to record that Dr. A. T. Lakin was elected to serve 
another year of office as president, together with Mr. G. M. Morris 
as secretary and Mr. Chas. Dawson as treasurer, 

e 

Mr. J. H. Kav. 167, Skipton Road, Colne, is the new secretary 

of the Colne C.C. 


FEDERATION SUPPLEMENT TO THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 


The amalgamation of the Grange Photographic and Natural 
History societies should double the interest in photographic 
matters in that district. 


Mr. C. St. C. Crawley’s lecture on “ Is it a moth or butterfly?” 
was greatly appreciated by Everton members at a recent meeting. 


Union societies can apply for any of the following additional 
lectures, viz. : (1) * What is an insect?" (2) ‘Some of our insect 
friends and foes.” (3) “British butterflies: true and doubtful.” 
(4) ** Some tenants of garden, wood and field." These are short 
life histories, with typical specimens, and many of the slides are 
in natural colours. 


A new lecture is “A tour in North Wales," by Mr. W. T. 
Wright, 324, Stanley Road, Bootle. 


Accrington, Blackburn C.C., and Manchester Amateurs have 
loan portfolios of prints on tour, although not inserted in the 
list in year-book. 

cm. 


A Worker in Bromoil.—Readers of THE A. P. will remember 
the recent practical article by Mr. T. H. Greenall, who hails 
from Chorley, Lancashire. Mr. Greenall recently has devoted 
quite a large portion of his time to the bromoil process— 
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"bromide prints finished off with the oil process." Не has 
many original ideas of work, which he carries out very success- 
fully. The “ bromoils? by Mr. Greenall are amongst the very 
best we have seen by this process. He manages to introduce a 
wonderful amount of life into his pictures. Mr. Greenall works 
with a camera that takes plates half the size of a quarter-plate, 
so it will be readily seen that they are quite useless for pictorial 
purposes. From this Mr. Greenall took up the bromide enlarg- 
ing as a means to an end, and rapidly became an expert bromide 
worker; but he wanted more control, and the *  bromoil" pro- 
cess has given him this and plenty to work for in the future. 
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C. F. Inston as a Judge.—It is now becoming quite a regular 
thing to find on exhibition prospectuses in the North, °“ Judge, C. 
F. Inston, F.R.P.S." Not that this is a new role for the Liver- 
pool scribe to fill bv any means ; but we are glad to find that his 
keen, good judgment, free from bias of photographic work, is so 
recognised by local workers. We know of no man whose judg- 
ment in this direction we would accept so readily as that of Mr. 
Inston. Not only in the Lancashire and Cheshire Union has 
he rendered yeoman service, but farther afield is he called upon 
to fill this office. At Shefheld he will be sole judge. 
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THE NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM FEDERATION. 
WHITLEY BAY CAMERA CLUB. 


(By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


T was a fine frosty night when the electric train carried me 

to Whitley Bay, in quest of the Whitley Bay Camera Club, 
about which I had heard such good reports. Unaware of the 
location of their headquarters, I took an early opportunity to 
enquire at what I considered to be a likely source for informa- 
tion—a chemist’s shop—and was somewhat surprised to find that 
they could not direct me. This certainly shows a lack of enter- 
prise upon the part of the chemist, or the club, and it can 
hardly be said to be to the club’s advantage that they should 
allow anyone in the town to be unaware of their existence. 

After drawing this blank, I decided to trust to my journalistic 
instinct, and speedily ran the club to earth in the Assembly 
Rooms, and, strange to say, within a few hundred yards of the 
aforesaid chemist's shop. Wandering into a room that was 
crowded with merry damsels, I immediately decided that if this 
was the camera club I would at once put my name down for 
election as a member, but, alas for my hopes, I was directed 
to another part of the building, where I found three gentlemen 
busy arranging a lantern and screen for the evening’s entertain- 
ment, or, perhaps I had better say, instruction. 

One of these gentlemen was the popular honorary secretary, 
Mr. H. B. Roxburgh, who gave me and THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER a hearty welcome, and, in imitation of Harry Lauder 
as ' The Widow Twankey," I mentally decided that “ГІІ pump 
him." 

Oblivious of my ulterior motive, he told me that the club, 
though only in the first year of its existence, was “going strong," 
and that they had seventy members upon the books with an 
average attendance at the meetings of twenty. The annual sub- 
scription was 5s., and they had about /7 or Z8 in hand; money 


which they had raised by means of social evenings and whist 
drives. In reply to a leading question, Mr. Roxburgh assured 
me that he was strongly impressed with the importance for 
making a strong feature of the social element in club life. He 
believes in giving the meinbers the opportunity for bringing their 
wives (actual and prospective, I presume) to the meetings, and 
also considers it essential that all the members should be per: 
sonally acquainted with one another. 

I was favourably impressed with the fact that this society 
rely principally upon their own members for the lectures and 
demonstrations that are given on the first and third Thursday 
evenings in the month. For this is always a reliable indication 
of a strong society, and is a feature that might well be copied 
by several other clubs that I could name in the north. 

I further learnt that they had held a successful members' 
exhibition in November last, at which thev had 100 entries, and 
that the executive were endeavouring to form a permanent col- 
lection of pictorial photographs. With such well-known workers 
as Messrs. Easton Lee, W. Coats, junr., J. T. Millar, John 
Watson, F.R.P.S., and the President, Dr. Lazenby, taking an 
active interest in the club's career, I feel sure that it will justify 
my great expectations. 

During our little chat, the comfortable club room had 
gradually filled with members, who were glad to meet each other 
again, and exchange their experiences, instead of merely sitting 
as if they were in church; and as I walked out into the cold 
night, I left Mr. A. Baird ready to commence his excellent 
exhibition of lantern slides, and what is noteworthy, ready to 
start on time. Here's to the Whitley Bay Camera Club; they 
are "a good sort." 
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THE MIDLAND FEDERATION. NOTICES OF EXHIBITIONS. 


HE 1908 Birmingham exhibition is now an established fact, 
and from all accounts the public will have value for money 
spent in admission. We glean that the Selection Committee 
have had a harder task this year than in any previous ones, and 
that limit of space has been the sole factor which has caused 
the exclusion of much splendid work. Every picture, we be- 
lieve, went through the hands of the selection group, and great 
praise is due to them that nothing appears upon the walls which 
would not do credit to the larger London or provincial shows. 
The B. P. S. exhibitions have also become famous on account of 
the high-class concerts which are held in the circular room of 
these magnificent galleries, and the programmes show no falling 
off in this direction, while demonstrations of the application of 
colour processes to photography occupy conspicuous places. In 
the long room the usual attractive lecturettes are given at stated 
intervals. The only things upon which success depends are 
fne weather and an appreciative public. 
In our issue of March 3rd we shall print a full report of the 
exhibition, and should advise members to secure a copy of THE 


A. P. for that date. Some interesting lectures are to be given in 

the evenings, including one on the opening night by Mr. T. K. 

Grant, of the Lumicre Company, and of this we hope to give an 

account in connection with the notice of the exhibition. 
rape 

Longton and District opened its exhibition to the public on 
Wednesday last, and so great an interest does this show create 
that no less a number than 308 pictures are on view. 

The worthy secretary bewails the fact that the class reserved 
for members of the federated societies is not as well supported 
as could have been wished. There is one thing, however, that 
must not be overlooked, and that is the huge demand made upon 
workers by the concurrent B. P. S. show. 

The room was made attractive, and the appearance of the 
exhibition as a whole did credit to all concerned in its carrying 
out. 

We hope to give a special report of the more outstanding 
pictures and other matters in our issue of March 3rd, such report 
being even now in the printer's hands. 


EDITED BY A.HORSLEY HINTON 
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Death of Mr. El. 


T is with profound regret that we have to record 
the death of Mr. A. Horsley Hinton last Tues- 
day at his home at Woodford Green. Mr. 
Hinton went to Aberdeen to take part in the 

opening of the exhibition of the Scottish Photo- 
graphic Salon, and returned home a fortnight ago 
very unwell. His condition never improved, and, 
after a week’s illness of high fever and semi-con- 
sciousness, he passed away. 

When a man has lived his three-score years and 
ten, and run his race, his death will cause a blank, 
but one realises that his work is done, and death has 
come as all men expect. But death has cut short 
Mr. Hinton’s career in the full strength of manhood, 
and the future possibilities of usefulness of such a 
character and such a career as his can only be con- 
jectu red and regretted. 

Мж. Hinton was born in 1863, and into his forty- 
five years of life he crowded more strenuous work 
than most men. Originally he wished to become an 
artist, and for a year or two Studied at an art school, 
and this training has shown itself in his marked 
artistic tastes, proofs of which are shown in his 
photographic work and in some of the charming 
pencil sketches that have been used in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. Mr. Hinton then entered a photo- 
graphic business in the City of London, but after two 
years he joined Mr. Ralph W. Robinson at Guild- 
ford in a photographic studio, and for a time por- 
traiture occupied his attention. For several years he 
had been writing for the photographic press, and in 
1893 he was appointed Editor of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. During the last fourtcen years Mr. 
Hinton has developed the pictorial and artistic repu- 
tation of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER in a marked 
degree, and much of its position and prestige is due 
to his ability and energy. 

Mr. Hinton was a prolific writer in other publica- 
tions, and contributed a weekly photographic column 
to the Daily Telegraph, Daily Graphic, and York- 
Shire Post. His position as a writer may be judged 
by the fact that he contributed an article on °“ Pic- 
torial Photography ’’ for the '' Encyclopædia Bri- 
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Horsley Winton. 


tannica." He also wrote for the Times and 
“ Hazell’s Annual '' and various art publications. 

Of his achievements as a pictorialist there is little 
need for us to speak. Anyone who has visited the 
principal exhibitions must have seen his strong indi- 
vidualistic work, generally in sepia platinotype, and 
usually subjects on the Essex flats or Yorkshire 
moors, districts which he ardently loved and visited 
all too rarely. Mr. Hinton's death has occurred as 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER was going to press, 
and we can only give a short obituary, but next week 
we shall reproduce many of his chief works, and also 
his portrait mounted for framing. 

He was one of the original founders of the Linked 
Ring, and at their exhibition his works were always 
hung in a place of honour. 

As a judge he was much sought after both for 
photographic exhibitions and for competitions pro- 
moted by the large plate and paper manufacturers. 
In 1904 he was appointed by the British Royal Com- 
mission to superintend the hanging at the St. Louis 
Exposition of the goo photographs which formed 
the British exhibit; and last year, at the request of 
the International Irish Exhibition, he selected and 
hung 500 photographs from Europe and America. 

This is a very brief outline of the record of a man 
who had not passed his forty-fifth year, and those 
who knew him intimately will realise that he would 
rather wear out than rust out. Sparing in his holi- 
days, strenuous in work, eager to succeed,we fear his 
nervous energetic temperament led him to overstrain 
his physique, strong though that was. Speaking 
for ourselves, we deeply mourn the loss of an able 
and energetic editor and friend; and we know our 
readers and all who appreciated the man and his 
work will miss his assistance, so cordially given, and 
his artistic example. 

A very large circle will mourn the loss of a friend 
who was ever genial and pleasant; but it is to the 
saddened home at Woodford that our deepest and 
sincerest sympathy goes out. 

W. HOWARD HAZELL, 
For Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld. 
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NOTES AND 


HE Third Winter Competition closed yester- 

day, and the result will be published in our 

next issue. The Fourth Competition in the 

series closes on March 16, entry form 

appearing this week on advt. page xxii. 

The Competition for Self-portraits, which 
closed on February 14, has resulted in a very interest- 
ing collection of prints. The first prize has been 
awarded to Mr. J. Sutton Sams, and the second to Rev. 
T. A. Cooper. We hope to reproduce both the prize- 
winning portraits next week, with some critical notes. 
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The recent competition held by the Paget Prize Plate 
Company led to thousands and thousands of prints 
being passed before the judges. The Paget Prize Plate 
Company offered £500, to be divided into 2,000 prizes, 
the highest being £50 for a single print. The judges 
were Messrs. Arthur C. Brookes, F. J. Mortimer, and 
A. Horsley Hinton. We had hoped to give the names 
of the prize-winners in this issue of THE A. P., but as it 
was necessary to see that the conditions of the competi- 
tion had been complied with, the result, and also repro- 
ductions of some of the winning prints, must be held 
over until next week. 3 ® ® 


Mr. Conrad Beck’s lectures on the microscope, re- 
cently delivered before the Royal Society of Arts, have 
been reprinted in pamphlet form, and may be had at 
the house of the society (John Street, Adelphi) at a cost 
of one shilling. The lectures are of permanent value as 
recording the essential considerations which have led 
to the elaboration and perfection not only of the micro- 
scopic object glass, but of the whole optical system of 
the instrument. A new general handbook of the 
microscope, which deals with the whole range not only 
of theory, but also of practical work, is Mr. Spitta’s 
‘‘ Microscopy," a fully illustrated handbook published 
bv Murray at the price of 125. 6d. 
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In Nature we find a eulogistic appreciation of the 
advantages of celluloid as a material on which sharp 
and clear scales or divisions can be made, while its 
transparency fits it eminently for rule-making. We 
are sorry to strike a jarring note as regards a material 
so useful in photography, but it must not be forgotten 
that celluloid has a tendency to slowly contract, hence 
it is ill fitted for the making of accurate graduated or 
measuring instruments. The rate and degree of con- 
traction vary enormously in the case of commercial 
celluloid, new celluloid rich in camphor contracting 
rapidly by the evaporation of this material. In spite of 
the quality we mention, negatives on celluloid may 
serve well for accurate, e.g., astronomical, work, pro- 
vided that fiducial marks or dots are placed in suitable 
positions and at known distances, as by this means the 
contraction may be estimated and allowed for. This 
precaution is desirable, or even necessary, even when 
the celluloid is sandwiched between lavers of gelatine. 
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The Franco-British exhibition will be opened in May 
next at Shepherd's Bush, and the committee of the 
scientific section is anxious to obtain illustrations of the 
progress of photographic research in France and 
England during recent vears. The committee will 
cordially welcome any assistance, and as time is limited, 
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COMMENTS. 


intending exhibitors should communicate promptly with 
Sir Alexander Pedler, C.I.E., F.R.S., the honorary 
secretary of the Science Committee, 56, Victoria 
Street, S.W. & Ф е 

Certainly it is hard for an exhibitor to have his ex- 
hibits seized for rent due to a superior landlord, and 
this notwithstanding the exhibitor is in no way a de- 
faulter. A case of this kind was referred to in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for November 12 last, pic- 
tures that were sent to Willis's rooms for exhibition 
having been thus taken for rent, and the aggrieved 
exhibitors obtained no redress, even though they carried 
the case to the Appeal Court. Another recent and 
similar case is the seizure of goods exhibited at the 
London and Paris Dress Exhibition recently held at 
Earl's Court, notwithstanding the fact that the stall- 
holders had paid all that was due from them, a fact 
which inspired Mr. Arnold Herbert to call attention to 
the matter in the House of Commons. Until the law 
is amended it will behove exhibitors to very carefully 
consider the status of those who are responsible for 
rent charges; but happily the old-established organisa- 
tions for pictorial exhibitions are quite above suspicion 
or reproach. © ® & 


Every branch of technics and laboratory practice has 
its risks and dangers, and often the dangers are so 
insidious that quite well knowing the risks does not 
always afford security even to the expert. Notably this 
is so in connection with radiography, and as an illustra- 
tion we may refer to the sufferings of Dr. Hall-Edwards, 
of Birmingham, our leading pioneer in the application 
of radiography to surgery. He has long suffered more 
or less from inflammation and lesions on the hands and 
arms, set up by exposure to the Róntgen rays, but 
finally the symptoms became so acute, and there was 
such fear of extension, that amputation of his left arm 
became necessary to save his life. Many other workers 
with the X-rays have suffered in a similar way, and 
occasionally dermatitis has arisen in the case of a 
patient bv the short exposure required for an observa- 
tion. Some persons are especially sensitive, and the 
inflammation ordinarily arises after the exposure, there 
being no pain, and so no warning during the exposure. 
An uncertain danger of comparable kind hangs over the 
heads of those who practise carbon printing, as absorp- 
tion of a bichromate through the skin is sometimes 
followed bv a constitutional disease, of which peculiarly 
painful ulcers are a symptom. The hands should on no 
account be dipped in liquids containing chromium salts, 
and special care should be taken not to immerse the 
hands when developing carbon prints, as the warmth 
tends to promote absorption and circulation. 
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Apparently Raisuh, the famous brigand, who for so 
long has held Kaid Maclean captive, has wearied of his 
strenuous open-air life, and is anxious to change it for 
the glare of the footlights and the stage of the London 
Hippodrome. Mr. Trussell, of the Hippodrome, has 
left London to meet Raisuli, and if he 1s not successful 
in bringing the brigand, at.least he will bring his 
portrait. Mr. Trussell is a keen photographer, and has 
taken his stereo Blocknote camera. The camera is a 
pocket apparatus, so Mr. Trussell will doubtless be able 
to take some snapshots unperceived, in case Raisuli 
considers a cameraa form of the evil eve. 


No. 8 of “UNION NOTES" will be found in this week's issue, facing p., 196 and p. xviii. (advts.). 
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HE term ‘‘ universal ” is sometimes applied to 

a developing solution that may be used for most 

purposes in photography. The word '' general ”’ 

is, I think, to be preferred, as admitting that in 
some cases another combination of ingredients may be 
preferred. 

The developer made up according to the formula is 
one that is of such general utility, that, except for the 
addition mentioned in the case of under-exposure, I 
have rarely found it necessary to employ any other ; 
either for negatives, for gaslight papers, or for lantern- 
slide work; and with the precautions about to be de- 
scribed, keeps well for months, perhaps for years ; but 
though I have used it for the past four years or so, I 
have never put any aside simply for the purpose of 
seeing for how long a time it would retain its efficiency. 

There are several advantages in the use of a developer 
that can be made up in large quantities without fear of 
deterioration, and that can be used for most purposes. 
_ Perhaps the least of these is the saving of time occupied 
in weighing and measuring each time a solution is to 
be prepared. If anything should go wrong in the work, 
it is a relief to know, and a help towards discovering 
the cause of the evil, that one of the possible causes—a 
mistake in the mixing, or a doubt as to the quality of 
one or more of the ingredients—does not exist. 

Another advantage, especially for those who cannot 
devote the whole of their time to photography, is that 
the peculiarities of several kinds of developer have not 
to be studied, but that one kind being in constant use, 
its behaviour is known, and no strain on the attention 
arises to divert the thoughts from such observation as 
is required to bring out the subject to the most advan- 
tage. 

The quantity I generally make up is a hundred ounces 
(five pints), or as nearly that as a Winchester quart 
bottle, full to the stopper, will hold. These bottles vary 
a little in size, but it is not difficult to find one that is 
about the capacity mentioned, and if it hold a little less, 
the slightly increased strength of the solution is not 
such as will be felt in the using, unless it be 
in a very trifling acceleration of its action. I 
begin by pouring a little warm water into the 
bottle, and after shaking it well round, pour that out, 
and follow with hotter water. When the bottle is warm 
through, empty it, and about half fill with water, which, 
after having been boiled for some little time to get rid 
of the lime and of the oxygen contained in ordinary 
tap and well water, has stood aside in the kettle until 
about as hot as the hand can bear. Put into the water 
75 grains of metol and 5 drachms of hydroquinone. 
Shake round, and in the hot water they will dissolve 
almost immediately. Now add 5 ounces of sulphite of 
soda, the ordinary crystallised, and 4o grains of bro- 
mide of potassium. All these should be weighed out 
before beginning to mix. Shake round, and add some 
of the water that has been boiled, about to the shoulder 
of the bottle. Next add 5 ounces of dry carbonate of 
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potash. The commercial carbonate will suffice, but be 
sure you get the carbonate and not the bicarbonate. It 
will dissolve almost immediately. Fill up the bottle to 
the stopper, and keep a little of the boiled water to fill 
up again when the contents of the bottle have contracted 
by cooling. Ten ounces of carbonate of soda may be 
substituted for the five ounces of potash, but again, 
crystallised carbonate, and not the sesqui-carbonate or 
so-called bicarbonate, must be used. I find that ordinary 
washing soda answers perfectly, taking care to pick 
out clean crystals, and crush them sufficiently to enter 
the neck of the bottle. 

When cool (I generally leave it till the next morning) 
it is bottled off into pints that are filled to the stopper. 
I then generally make up another Winchesterful, and 
keep it for use when the pints have been emptied. Air 
having been expelled from the water by the boiling, and 
the complete filling of the bottles preventing the access 
of any fresh air, the solution, so far as I have found it, 
keeps indefinitely, and what air gets into the pint bottle 
whilst it is in use has not had any perceptible effect, but 
still, when used only in small quantities, and at long 
intervals, it would be well when opening one of the 
pints, to pour the remainder into smaller bottles, each 
filled to the cork or stopper. 

I may add that I have found this developer answers 
instead of pyro and ammonia for the development of . 
autochromes; indeed, those I sent to the Southsea Exhi- 
bition were developed with it. Of course, at this time 
of year it is desirable to warm it to summer-heat, as with 
other developers. I have also found it useful when, 
owing to dull light, the amidol redeveloper seems almost 
to refuse to act, to pour in a little of this developer, 
when the change of colour begins at once. I have also 
used it altogether in place of the amidol, as well as of the 
pyro ammonia, but on this point I would prefer to make 
further experiment before recommending its use. 

In cases of under-exposed negatives, or with plates 
tending to give excessive contrasts, an addition may be 
made of a ten per cent. solution of carbonate of potash, 
up to an equal quantity, or even more if need be, to that 
of the stock developer itself. 

For convenience of comparison with any other de- 
veloper which may have been in use, the composition 
of the developer described is given below :— 


Ме ЖОШО east 15 gr. 

Hydroquinone ............................... 1 dm. 

Sulphite of soda (crystallised) ............ I OZ. 

Carbonate of potash (dry) ...............:.. 1 oz. 
or 

Carbonate of soda (crystallised) ......... 2 oz. 

Water to make ир ........................... 20 02. 


If making up a pint from this tabulated formula, do 
not omit to read and note the details as to the mixing ; 
especially that of using water that has been boiled ; and 
it is better to keep it boiling for a few minutes before 
standing aside to partially cool. 


No. 8 of “UNION NOTES” will be found in this week's issue facing p. 196 and p. xviii. (advts.) 
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PRESS 

of work 

had made me lay 

by my camera for 

some months, and 

now the work is almost 

completed and I dare take 

a day’s holiday with mine 
old familiar friend. 

March is not the ideal 

month for photography, 


since in March the fore- 
ground of grass and bracken, which stands firm and 
erect in the summer and autumn, has sunk down 
into decaying masses of shapeless garbage; also in 
March everything is apt to stand out hard and sharp, 
with no suggestion of atmosphere. And yet this month 
has its phases of beauty which are quite unlike those of 
other months. 

Where shall I go? Somehow or other, the rhyme of 
the thirteenth century, which I had read the night be- 
fore, rang in my brain :— 

* The March winds are churlish, but the fish are all running ; 


Let's net neighbour's lake, with silent quick cunning. 
Home to drink by the fire, unchecked by a friar." 


This decided me: I will go to '' The Park,” as we call 
it locally; the park whose owner has kept its nine square 
miles as wild and true to nature as any park in Eng- 
land. Although it can claim no salmon, it holds a lake 
said to be teeming with mighty pike. 

Which shall I take, my hand camera or stand 
camera? There can be no earthly doubt, for whilst 
the former tempts one to too-rapid exposures, the latter 
suggests those full exposures, with an orthochromatic 
screen, which the reddish-browns of much of the March 
landscape demand—the brown of the good red earth 
and the decaying bracken. 

I rise with the dawn; but, alas! by the time I have 
finished that ample breakfast which is the natural heri- 
tage of every Englishman, and have got my gear to- 
gether, it is nearly nine. The smoke rises straight in 
the keen air, and there is a frost-haze which promises a 
blue-grey mist in the low-lying park, so I start on my 
five miles’ tramp with a hopeful feeling. 

Our park is free to every respectable photographer 
who bears a red-book; besides, the man at the lodge is 
an old friend of mine. 1 glance at the smoke which 
comes from his chimney as I exchange greetings. It 
wavers and bends. I must make haste, else the breeze 
will rob me of my mist. There are pine-trees beside the 
drive, and amongst these trees there hangs a heavenly 
iron-grey mist, which throws the nearer trees into bold 
relief, and shrouds the more distant in a sort of fairy- 
story mystery. I unship my camera and assemble the 
tripod, seeking the while a station point which will bring 
one tree into prominence, whilst some sort of pathway 
gives the picture a feeling of °“ going through ” into 
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the fairy-story mystery. I have found my station point, 
but before I have focussed my nearer trees and got my 
slide fixed a breeze has wafted the mist away and ex- 
posed the park wall, some fifty yards distant. Could 
anything be more uninteresting than the scene is now? 
Failure number one. 

There is a harsh challenge as I shoulder my camera, 
and a cock pheasant flies out, with another in close pur- 
suit, making the noise of half a dozen motor-cars. This 
is not photography? Indeed it is, for landscape photo- 
graphy must be in close touch with nature. 

The lake in my park is never defiled with the sound of 
а gun. I have great hope of this lake, but so far it has 
never yielded me anything. 

As I reach the lake (it is several acres in extent), 
some fifty or sixty wild duck quarter overhead, splitting 
into companies, but never forming those triangles 
which foretell a distant flight. One company descends 
like a flight of rigid aeroplanes, flutters its many wings, 
and splashes into the water; the others follow suit. 
They have seen me, but they know that this pond is 
never shot over. 

Ducks scattered over a lake are quite impossible from 
a photographic standpoint. They come out as merely 
irritating spots; but there is a decoy at one end of the 
lake which the birds regard as a playground, since it is 
so seldom used. І place my camera close to this decoy, 
and the ducks feeding near at hand come quite large 
enough to form a pictorial group as soon as they may 
happen to arrange themselves to my satisfaction. 
Down here the mist is still strong enough to form a de- 
lightful background, whilst it allows the trees on the 
opposite bank to cast reflections on the still water. 
There is a gap in these trees, which throws a strong 
high-light close to the entrance of the decoy, and the 
whole promises a possible picture. 

I try the shutter to make certain; something has 
gone wrong with the cord, and it refuses to act. I 
have never known a Thornton- Pickard shutter fail me 
before. I remove the front and find that the cord has 
run off the roller, and it takes some ten minutes' mani- 
pulation with a bent pin before matters are rectified. In 
the meantime the wind has reached the valley, the mist 
vanishes, the sun shines out, and everything is as clear 
as though it were cut out of cardboard. Moreover, the 
distance is as strong as the foreground, and absolutelv 
refuses to go back into its proper plane. Photography 
is over for the morning, and nothing has been accom- 
plished. 


But stay! Before I pack up my camera I will take a 
quiet pipe and make my observations. The sun has 
gained strength, and it is warm for March. Already 
there is a radiation of dancing moisture close to the 
ground. The wind will probably die down as the sun 
declines, and the best possible sort of mist rise up. It 
is indeed worth waiting for; my patience will be well 
rewarded. 
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COLOUR IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Under this heading we shall, as occasion demands, keep our readers advised of anything new in connection 
with Colour in Photography. 


Composite Screens of Vitrified Grains. 


It is interesting to know that Mr. H. W. H. Palmer, of 
Haslemere, is engaged in elaborating and perfecting a 
method by which grains of coloured transparent enamel or 
somewhat fusible glass are to replace the coloured starch 
grains of the Lumière plate. The glass plate having been 
evenly coated with the layer of mixed granules, is fired in 
a glass painter’s kiln, so as to melt the fusible grains, while 
the supporting plate remains intact. Naturally there may 
be some little difficulty in realising the best possible tints 
in fusible enamel, but it must be obvious to all that to make 
the one-plate method comparable to ordinary photography in 
the matter of stability, whether in the development or from the 
point of view of lasting qualities, it is desirable that the 
emulsion should be laid upon an unalterable coloured screen, 
such as may be produced by a vitrifying process. As re- 
yards this matter, reference may be made to THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER for August 18, 1904, p. 126, and Septem- 
ber 29, 1904, p. 245. 

The Beck Daylight Developing Tank for Auto- 
chromes. 

Messrs. R. and J. Beck, Ltd., having, on p. 105 of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for February 4 last, given their 
own description of this device at some length, there is no 
occasion for a detailed notice in this place. It may, how- 
ever, be well to remind the reader that in selecting the dish 
for use in connection with Messrs. Beck’s device, care should 
be taken to select one from which the whole of the liquid 
will flow at the angle of inclination allowed by the rocking 
platform. A preliminary test with a glass plate and water, 
the top of the apparatus being open, should obviate the 
selection of an unsuitable dish. 


Precautions in Dark-room Practice. 


As not every practitioner will be able to avail himself of 
Messrs. Beck’s ingenious device for carrying the exposed 
autochrome plate from the dark-room to daylight in the 
sealed or closed tank, and then using the solutions in real 
comfort and with that certainty which is incident to a good 
light, we may give a few hints for making the best of the 
dark-room. 

Immediately in front of the red lamp a horizontal board 
should be so fixed that no direct rays can reach its surface, 
and under this board should be a dark recess, with a simple 
opening in front. On a small bracket, immediately con- 
tiguous to the red lamp, and well illuminated by it, should 
be the three necessary bottles, containing A solution, B solu- 
tion, and C solution; also the dark-room clock. All such 
work as cutting, edging, and adjusting in the dark slide is 
done on the shaded board, and the dark recess under this 
is ready at hand as a temporary shelter in which the plate 
can be put whenever there is a pause. This shelter is also 
useful for opened packages, pending the time when it is 
convenient to rewrap securely. An ebonite dish with vertical 
or nearly vertical sides is perhaps the best form of dish for 
ordinary autochrome work in the dark-room, and a piece of 
plain ebonite sheet forms a convenient cover. The plate 
being laid in the dish, the mixed developer is poured on with 
an even sweep, the uncovered dish being brought within 
range of the lamp, but not quite close, for an instant at this 
stage, as the film is often repellent, and it is desirable to 
see if the whole surface is well covered or wetted. This 
being ensured, the dish is covered and rocked for two and 
a half minutes, when the covered dish is brought over the 
sink, the sink being screened from all direct light. Drain- 
ing off the developer should be rapid and thorough, the 
dish being steadily and promptly elevated at such an angle 
that the vertical or nearly vertical side slopes downwards, the 
cover being held or retained in position, although it may 
be withdrawn or slid a little from the edge at which the 
liquid flows out. Under these circumstances, the plate, if it 


is not retained against the bottom of the dish by capillarity, 
will tilt over, and the edge now uppermost will rest against 
the ebonite cover, while the lower edge will rest in the angle 
of the dish. The dish being once more brought into a hori- 
zontal position, the cover is drawn over so as to leave one 
corner of the dish open, and a large slow stream of water 
is run in from the tap till the water overflows all round the ` 
edges of the dish. Sufficient rocking to make sure that the 
developer is washed away from under the plate, draining 
off as before, and two more similar washings will ensure 
such removal of the developer as shall make it desirable 
to pour on the C solution, which is instantly reduced by out- 
standing traces of the developer, hence the necessity for 
washing the edges of the dish, and allowing the water to flow 
or search well under the plate. Once the C solution is on the 
plate, the dark-room troubles of the autochrome worker are 
over, as the cover may be discarded, and the full light may 
be turned on, or the dish may be taken into full daylight. 


Tylar's Belgrave Autochrome Outfit. 


The instincts of those who prefer to purchase their chemi- 
cals in tablet or other dosimetric form will appreciate Mr. 
Tylar's (High Street, Aston, Birmingham) autochrome out- 
fit, which sells at the remarkably low price of one and six- 
pence. The box includes two sealed tubes containing liquid, 
five miniature celluloid cases containing compressed 
chemicals, a small box of fixing salt, and a corked tube 
containing an alkali for the developer. Ву quoting the 
instructions we can best give an idea of the manipulations 
with this outfit : 

“(A and B) First development: Dilute B to 4 oz. For 
use, take 1 oz. diluted B solution and add one tablet A. 
(C) Inversion of the image: Dilute liquid C to 4 oz. For 
use, take 1 oz. diluted C solution and add one tablet C. 
(D) Second development in daylight: Dissolve powder in 
tube D in 4 oz. water. For use, take 1 oz. D solution and 
add one tablet D. (E) Oxidation: Solution C (after addi- 
tion of tablet) 10 drops, water to make 1 oz. (F and G) 
Intensification : Dissolve contents of tube F in 2 oz. of 
water. Dissolve contents of tube G in 2 oz. of water. For 
use, take equal parts of solutions F and G. (H) Clearing 
solution : Dissolve two tablets C in 4 oz. of water. (J) Fix 
ing solution: Dissolve contents of packet ] in 4 oz. of 
water. Wash for 30 sec. between each solution. 


Other Developers. 

It is not everyone who looks on the pyro and ammonia 
developer recommended by Messrs. Lumiere as ideal; and as 
an illustration of this we find Mr. William E. Clifton 
writing from Nottingham to the British Journal of Photo- 
graphy on the demerits of the Lumière developer, which the 
writer denounces as a ''frightful nuisance," hence he 
recommends rodinal. The faults of the Lumiére developer, 
according to Mr. William E. Clifton, are many, and he 
mentions no single redeeming merit, but notwithstanding 
this, those commencing autochrome work may be well 
advised to use pyro-ammonia compound as recommended 
by Messrs. Lumière. 


An Emulsion for Three-Colour Work. 

Messrs. Penrose (109, Farringdon Road) are now supply- 
ing a set of collodion emulsions so colour-sensitised as to 
be serviceable without screens, but the full importance of 
such a step in advance as this implies, can only be realised 
after considerable experience with the method. 


Acid Amidol Developer for Autochromes. 

M. Balagny, the apostle of acid developers for gelatino- 
bromide work, in conjunction with M. Simmen, has made 
a series of experiments on acid amidol as a developer at the 
first stage of the autochrome process. His contention ts that 
after the first minute the progress of development may be 
freely watched by red light, as the action of the developer 
almost destroys the sensitiveness of the plate for red. 
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HAT the mythical guardian of lo had one hundred 

| eyes 15 not so impossible as the unreflecting reader 

might think, for there are, after all, many animals, the 

common beetle, for instance, which have more than that 

number of little lenses, each of which sends a minute image 
to one of the creature's retinas. 

But that an absolutely stationary photographic lens could 
be given the extraordinary power of picturing an object or a 
scene from as many as fifty or sixty ditferent points of view, 
and should in each case be capable of projecting a ditferent 
image on to a photographic plate, is one of those extra- 
ordinary things which, at first sight, to use the classic catch- 
phrase of Lord Dundreary, °“ no fellow can understand." 

It 15, however, not in its fascinating aspect of a scientific 
marvel that attention is drawn to the strange results which 
are obtainable by placing eccentrically one or more dia- 
phragms in front of the lens of a camera, but because of 
the possible practical utility of this innovation, which 
enables the nimble-witted amateur to exercise a control in 
his essays of pictorial photography that may at times re- 
sult in a picture of a higher order of merit, or at any rate 
of a less commonplace character, than is attainable by more 
ordinary means. 

The power of altering the “drawing " of the normal image 
as projected on to the focussing screen has often been 
attempted, but so far it cannot be said that anvonc has found 
out the secret of how to manipulate the actual pencils of 
light passing through a lens, so that they may fully 
accentuate outlines, shapes, or proportions, and may be 
also able to modify, revise, or even eliminate undesirable 
contours; not, be it noted, bv the aid of that clumsy tool, 
the hand of man, but by means of the light rays which 
impinge upon the sensitive film during an exposure of a 
plate in the camera. 

Some years ago Mr. van der Weyde invented a somewhat 
complicated affair for thus correcting the out-of-proportion 
features of the fair women and brave men who then used 
to flock to his studios. It may also be recalled that some- 
where about the same time, anvhow, in the year 1873, Mr. 
Rowland Bryant, lecturing at the Camera Club Conference. 
held at the Society of Arts, made Colonel (now Sir William) 
Abney “sick and giddy,” by some delightful excursions into 
the regions of acute astigmatism, which he had made by the 
aid of cylindrical lenses, and narrow slits instead of the 
usual circular diaphragms. Some of his esoteric pic- 
torialisms were afterwards exhibited—either at the Camera 
Club or at the Photographic Salon—and produced much 
scarching of brain on the part of normal and unsophisticated 
amateurs. When it is remembered that, in extreme cases, 
it was possible by Mr. Bryant's devices to photograph spheres 
so that in the negative they looked like walking sticks, it 
may well be supposed that his innovation, which preceded 
the Photographic Salon, was just a bit too previous. Per- 
haps, however, a modification of his systematic falsification 
would find favour in the eyes of the more enterprising of the 
members of the Photographic Secession. 

But the newly-described method of controlling the out- 
line of the image is one which, if carefully applied, would 
not invite the notice of the scoffer, but might, indeed. not 
impossibly receive the warm approval of the intelligent and 
discriminative beholder. 


The Power of the Stop. 

The innovation to which attention is drawn is one that 
is due to some experiments made by Mr. H. E. Smith. 
Shortly put, it consists of the employment of a supplementary 
stop, which, instead of being put in its usual position, z.e., 
at the centre of the lens, is placed in front of it towards one 
of its margins. where, by shifting its position, the images of 
objects on the focussing screen can be slightly or consider- 
ably altered in the proportions of their vertical and horizon- 
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from March 3o to April 4, entries closing March 21. Pictures 
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tal dimensions. For instance, a sphere can be pictured 
either as an upright, or as a horizontal, oval. In the photo- 
graphy of large heads, it is quite conceivable that a very 
slight increase of rotundity might in many instances be most 
helpful; on the other hand, a “fining” down of the 
exuberant broadness of visage at times met with in sitters 
would be just as useful. 

It is, however, in the domains of amateur photography, 
and especially in the direction of exhibition work, that there 
seems most scope for the effective employment of the 
eccentric stop. Thus the well-known habit which many 
painters have of exaggerating the steepness of the hills, can 
by this contrivance in some measure be paralleled in a 
photograph. Each amateur, however, who tries this in- 
genious expedient must himself learn how to apply it in his 
own way and for his own particular end. 

In a demonstration which Mr. Smith gave of the peculiar 
properties of eccentric stops at the “L. and P." on February 
14, in order that the various points could be brought to sight, 
he focussed the filament of an incandescent electric light on 
the screen, employing as an objective a portrait lens 
having a diameter of 32 inches. In the experiments which 
followed he used sheets of cardboard, in which holes were 
made of about 3 in. in diameter. 


A Binocular Lens. 


Quite distinct from the question of pictorial control is 
another application of the eccentric diaphragm. It consists 
of the power of obtaining stereoscopic pairs of negatives with 
one lens, and without in anv way shifting either the camera 
or the lens between the two successive exposures called for. 
This is effected by fitting a cardboard disc to the front of 
the lens. In the disc is a circular opening, measuring about 
3g in. in diameter and situated near the margin. An ex- 
posure having been made with the diaphragm placed at the 
extreme right margin, a second one is made, on another 
plate, with the diaphragm shifted to the extreme left of the 
lens; this is easily done by rotating the cardboard disc. A 
number of stereoscopic slides which had been made by the 
above means were shown to me by Mr. H. E. Smith, and— 
where the subjects had been suitably chosen—the relief and 
definition were all that is usually met with. 


A Remarkable Sequel. 

As might well be predicted, one corollary of the above 
phenomenon, the possibility of which a year or two ago pro- 
duced some exceedingly wordy and rather heated arguments, 
by gentlemen who prefer to prove things in pen and ink, 
rather than by the obviously conclusive method of making 
an experiment, is that by employing two or more openings 
or “stops,” as many distinct images are projected by the 
lens. For instance, by placing a disc having two openings 
near opposite margins, in front of the lantern objective, two 
overlapping images of the electric lamp filament were seen 
on the screen. A disc with six openings produced half a 
dozen distinct images. As the number of circular openings 
increased, the overlapping images gradually merged. A 
lesson of practical value which may be drawn from this, is that 
we may possibly find in it the means of producing a modified 
diffusion of image by placing in front of a lens an agglome- 
ration of stops, such as, for instance, might be obtained by 
means of muslin or some other suitable form of screen, to 
be found by experiment. 

Finally, the whole subject of eccentrically placed and 
eccentrically shaped lenses provides a problem which might 
profitably engage the attention of those who possess the 
three great desiderata of leisure, intelligence, and energy, 
for such may possibly find in this field of research the solu- 
tion of many photographic difficulties, as, for instance, a 
means of cutting down the superfluous light of the sky 
portion of a landscape. 
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vern free of charge. Entry forms and full particulars may be 
obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. J. B. Nickolls, The 
Exchange, Malvern. 
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II. —^RINTING THE POSITIVES. 


The first part of this article was published last week, and dealt with Screens, Plates, Exposure, and 
Development. The third and last chapter will give instructions for completing the print. 


HEN the negatives are dry, the one marked 
with one notch, i.e., the one taken through 
the blue filter, has the word yellow written 
in the margin. This is to show that it 

must be printed upon the yellow film. Similarly the 
one with two notches, i.e., the one taken through the 
green screen, is marked red, and the remaining one 
blue. "Thus no error is likely to be made in printing 
one of the colour positives through the wrong negative. 

The stripping films may be purchased sensitive or 
insensitive, but the latter are to be preferred, because 
the speed varies with the time which is allowed to elapse 
after they are sensitised. 

The sensitising bath preferred by the writer is— 


Potassium bichromate ........................... l oz 
Mate ЕК КОО КТ УОЛТ a ЛТ О Г 30 OZ. 
Ammonia ... Sufficient to make the solution alkaline. 


One each of the yellow, blue, and red films are taken 
and immersed in turn in this bath for exactly one 
minute. As each film is removed from the solution it 
is pressed lightly between pure and clean blotting or 
filter paper, and 1s then pinned, dull side upwards, upon 
a board covered with another piece of filter paper. "This 
is best done by artificial light, for though insensitive 
whilst wet, it is as well to be on the right side, and the 
films dry quickly after blotting. They are dried in the 
dark, and should be printed as soon as possible, say 
from four to twelve hours afterwards. They do not 
keep as well as ordinary carbon ©“ tissue.” 

No safe edge is required, as the tissue is exposed 
from the side adhering to the support, and therefore 
becomes insoluble next the celluloid. The glossy back 
is first dusted and any stains cleaned off, though care 
must be taken in this operation not to pull the film out 
of shape. 

The three films are then placed on their respective 
negatives, glossy, that is uncoated, side to the negative, 
and the printing proceeded with as in ordinary carbon. 

An actinometer is, of course, required, and one may 
be readily made as has often been described in this 
paper. It must be remembered that three separate 
images go to make the complete print, hence each will 
be weaker than one is accustomed to in monochrome. 
The films also are very rapid, and with negatives 
exposed and developed as described above, it will be 
found that printing is sufficient in from two to three 
minutes on a bright day, the exposure being in the 
open, but not in direct sunlight. A further rough guide 
may be had by sticking together three thicknesses of 
stamp edging, making some opaque mark thereon, and 
using this as a test actinometer. It will be found that 
when the image of the mark is just visibly printed on 
a piece of P.O.P. the correct exposure for the blue print 
is given. If then the real actinometer is tested against 


this, a standard will be obtained to work to. . Most 
actinometers print eight tints in this time, and if this 
be so, then the yellow will require seven, and the red 
nine, or perhaps ten. 

As soon as printing is complete the three films are 
submerged in cold water for a few minutes, and pro- 
vided that they are kept wet, may be exposed to day- 
light freely, and if necessary, left for development to 
a convenient time. The best plan is to give cach film 
a separate dish, so as to obviate any risk of one 
scratching the other. 

The films are next laid in turn, coated side up, on a 
conveniently-sized board and pinned securely by the 
four corners. The piece of wood is then floated, the 
films downward, on water, at a temperature of eighty- 
five degrees F. After five or ten minutes the board is 
gently lifted sideways out of the water and the prints 
examined. If all is going well they are replaced, but 
if there is no sign of development the temperature of 
the water is raised to ninety degrees, and another ten 
minutes’ flotation given. If not greatly over-exposed, 
the prints will now be well on the way to completion, 
and by reversing the board and gently moving it from 
side to side the final stages of development may be 
observed. This is facilitated by staining the portion 
of the board which comes under the yellow print a good 
black. The blue and red prints are most visible if upon 
a white ground. 

As soon as the high-lights become clear, the films 
are unpinned and placed each in a separate dish of cold 
water. This stops development for the time, but does 
not prevent subsequent continuation if necessary. 
When the three are considered finished, and this does 
not as a rule occur simultaneously, the red and blue 
prints are placed on pieces of clear glass, and the yellow 
one on a piece of opal. By placing the two glasses with 
their films over the yellow and looking down, a fairly 
accurate estimation of the colours may be made. The 
glasses must be held close, but not touching the films 
beneath. For example, if the vellow be too strong, it 
may be detected by, say, a blue object coming out too 
green. In such a case the red and blue films are 
returned to cold water, and the development of the 
yellow one continued until a test shows it to be more 
correct. 

Final adjustment by actually superimposing the three 
films will, however, be necessary, though the operation 
is hazardous. The best method is to place the yellow 
print on the opal, pour on it a little water, loop up the 
red film in the form of a U, and placing the middle 
portion in approximate register, allow the sides to fall 
into position. Similarly place the blue over the red. 
By means of the corners it will be a simple matter to 
secure registration, and the complete effect may be 
judged. But it is in separating the three that damage 
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is likely to result. The only safe way is to press the 
three together tightly at one corner with the thumb- 
nail, then raise the opposite corner of the top print and 
lift it, slipping the fingers under, and so remove it 
without allowing it to slip sideways. 

A point to be noted by the beginner is that when the 
image of the white object included in the original comes 
out clear in any one film its development will be 
complete, if the exposure has been correct. 

The prints being suitably developed are again pinned 
on a board and left to dry, the usual precautions as to 
dust, etc., being taken. 


SUMMARY OF PROCEDURE. 


Label negative taken through blue filter—yellow. 
Label negative taken through green filter—red. 
Label negative taken through red filter—blue. 
Sensitise tissue for one minute. 
Surface-dry between filter paper. 

Pin, dull side up, on a board. 
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Dry in the dark. 
Clean the glossy side with a dry cloth. 
Place films, glossy side down, on correct negatives. 
Expose all three side by side with an actinometer. 
Stop the yellow at seven tints, blue at eight, and red 
at nine or ten. | 
Immerse in cold water immediately printing is done. 
Soak for at least five minutes. 
Pin on the board, the yellow print over the black 
square. 
Float on water, films down, at eighty-five to ninety- 
five degrees. 
N.B.— The water must never exceed 110 degrees F. 
Cold water stops development for the time. 
Do not allow the films to dry until develop- 
ment is completed. 
Laving and even rocking tend to destroy half- 
tones. 
Soap or an alkali may be added to the develop- 
ing water in case of over-exposure. 


— si — — ———— 
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(SPECIALLY REPORTED FOR THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER.) 
E consider the exhibition generally is a distinct advance 
on its predecessors,” reads the report of the judges of the 
Leeds Camera Club's annual exhibition, which was held in 
Thoresby Rooms, Park Street, Leeds, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, February 26 and 27. The above opinion has all the more 
value when it is remembered that many excellent exhibitions 
have been held by this enterprising club in the past, and that 
Messrs. Thomas Carter and John H. Gash, the judges of this 
year's exhibition, have also adjudicated upon a number of past 
shows. The present exhibition comprises just under 200 exhibits, 
and as every subject is framed or passe-partout, it will be at 
once realised that the members, individually and collectively, 
have spared no effort or expense to make the exhibition worthy 
of the reputation of the Camera Club. Whilst praise is justly 
due to the members, it is none the less due to the 
council, who each and all have pulled together to pro- 
duce the show in first-class exhibition style. The walls of 
the rooms were converted into a series of panels of green canvas 
background, and down the centre of the room a number of 
screens, similarly covered, were placed. The screens and 
panels were bordered by frames of brown-stained wood, forming 
altogether a monochrome effect that was distinctly pleasing and 
in harmony with the exhibits. For the work shown there is 
nothing but the highest praise, and it forms an object-lesson of 
the desirability of all societies including a members’ exhibition 
in their programmes, because, given an opportunity, members 
will bring their best work to the front, to the mutual benefit 
of all concerned. Four beautiful bronze plaques, on an oak 
base, were awarded as follows :—(51) ‘‘ Brought to Judgment," A. 
Cohen ; (58) “ Boston," Harold G. Grainger; (130) “ Jonquils,” 
John Whitaker; (150) “ О1а Doorway, Kirkstall Abbey," Chas. 
Wm. Dyall. 
The judges expressed their great difficulty in selecting four 
best exhibits, a difficulty which they said would have been greatly 
minimised if they had had another four plaques to award. To 
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| meet the difficulty and to record their 
\ appreciation of a number of other ex- 
W cellent pictures, they highly commended 
| | the following  exhibits:—(48) “Ап 
АБУ . Ancient Abbey," H. Crossley; (64) “A 

EE Wet Day," A. Dawson Berry; (76) 
" Meditation," Robt. E. Lupton; (119) 
“А Summer Eve," Harold С. Grainger ; 
142) " Flora," F. G. Issott; (157) “The Portrait 
Painter,’ Chas. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A. 

The lantern shde workers have contributed over тоо 
slides, which were illuminated in a special stand, but as 


these have to be judged by the ballot of the members zw 


later, we hope to give the results next week. 
On looking over the exhibits that have received 
awards, it is evident that the judges have apportioned 


one to each of the four different classes of workers in 
pictorial photography. Mr. Cohen’s “Brought to Judgment " 
(51) is a well-chosen figure study, with a white-washed wall as 
a background, and ıs pleasingly rendered, with nò trace of 
consciousness in the posing of the three figures, although, per- 
sonally, I think it would be improved by eliminating the female 
figure. “Boston ” (58), by Mr. Harold G. Grainger, is a well- 
balanced composition, with a nice feeling of distance, and is 
perhaps the strongest of Mr. Grainger’s landscapes. Flower 
studies are represented in the award list by Mr. John Whitaker, 
with his “ Jonquils” (130), a beautiful, toned print of fine 
quality ; whilst architectural studies also received sympathetic 
treatment in Mr. Dyall’s "Old Doorway, Kirkstall Abbey" 
(150), an excellent rendering of old stonework by the oil pro- 
cess. The six examples that were highly commended give httle 
choice to differentiate between them and the best; they are all 
good. Mr. Crossley’s “An Ancient Abbey" (48) (reproduced 
in these pages a fortnight ago) was one of them. 

Amongst the exhibitors who have a number of good things in 
the show we noticed Mr. Arthur Blackburn’s contribution of 
gum-bichromate examples; Mr. Wm. Handley’s studies of 
flowers and fruits, done in carbon; Mr. John Lax’s studies of 
children; and Mr. W. W. Newbould’s forceful renderings of 
mountain scenery. Since last visiting the Leeds Exhibition, we 
notice a number of new workers who are coming to the front, 
and as we propose to reproduce some of the winning pictures 
in an early issue, we shall reserve a further notice of these new 
workers until then, and content ourselves by fully endorsing the 
opinion of the judges, that the exhibition marks a distinct 
advance on its predecessors. Before closing, however, we must 
offer a word of praise for the artistic catalogue and for the 
general finish of the exhibition. Every credit is due to the presi- 
dent, Mr. F. E. Clarke, and his band of able and willing 
assistants for so successful a result, and we feel sure they 
would have their reward in the excellence of the attendance of 
visitors. 
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SUTCLIFFE. 


THE SNOW. 


By FRANK M. SUTCLIFFE. 


T GH! Take it away. Take it away. Don't 

you ever show me any more snow views. 

Ugh! They make me shiver." Апа the 

old artist with a mass of white hair shivered 
as he spoke. I had been showing him some photo- 
graphs, the first I ever made. With some of them he 
expressed his approval. '' Um,’’ '' Well; and '' Yes," 
he remarked. He could not honestly say more about 
them, but when he came to a snow view, which I thought 
would please him, he expressed himself as above. 1 
remember saying that I was very sorry; for his horror 
of the snow was evidently genuine, but I have alwavs 
thought that I should have apologised more than I did 
for making him feel so uncomfortable. As there may 
be other sensitive people, I apologise for sending this 
one. 

Why does the photographer rush out with his camera 
when he finds on waking that there has been a fall of 
snow? It cannot be that he takes a childish delight 
in getting his feet wet, nor that he wishes to play with 
the snow. 15 it not rather that the snow has so altered 
the appearance of his little world, whether in country 
or in town, that it is like a new world to him, in which 


he knows that he will see pictures which were not there 
before the snow fell? 

Yes, a fall of snow does make a difference in the 
appearance of any place. It completely alters the com- 
position of any view; things which were of importance 


before become insignificant, if they are not entirely 
hidden, while things which were insignificant before 


become the leading things in the picture. 

The contrasts too, not only of light and dark, but of 
horizontal and upright lines, become so much more 
forcible. Under ordinary conditions a tree growing out 
of a field or a hedge often appears like part of the field 
or the hedge, but when the ground is white, and the 
tree more or less black, the two become separated. 

In an ordinary landscape it is generally the lights 
which tell, which speak or sing to us first, but in a 
snow scene it is generally some dark thing which we 
seize upon, or which seizes upon us. It may be only 
an old iron gate, it may be only a few rushes or weeds 
which stand out against a white background. А snow 
scene is like a printed page, with blank spaces, as if all 
the advertisements had dropped out of the forme, and 
only the news or the matter had been 
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These blank spaces are very fascinating, and make 
winter landscapes so attractive to photographers; they 
make his work of simplifving nature easy for him; 
his camera, which is so greedy that it takes in every- 
thing, generally far more than ts good for a picture, is 
unable to draw what it cannot sce, апа the photo- 
erapher's snow pictures are generally much more pleas- 
ing because they are simpler than his usual summer 
views. It may be said that these blank spaces in the 
snow-covered world are not really blank; truly there 1s 
gradation and form and detail there always, but these 
things are so subdued, so quiet, so tender, that they 
do not force themselves upon us; we know that if we 
wish we can find something to interest us there, but 
nothing shouts to us and claims attention. 

In the town these blank spaces do not last long, and 
the photographer who would see them must be on the 
move early. Soon the roads and pavements get broken 
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up with the wheels of carts and "buses and the foot- 
marks of people, and lose their beauty. 

Sometimes, even the trees and shrubs take a different 
complexion than they generally wear; instead of being 
all naked and bare, they become clothed as it were 
with thick white foliage, which quite hides their 
branches; then also should the photographer waste no 
time over his breakfast, for a few gusts of wind, and 
half, if not all, the beautiful white garments are thrown 
off. 

The principal thing in snow photography, as in all 
other photography, is to avoid under-exposure. If the 
blacks are to tell they must be precious and receive due 
attention. 

Did I sav the principal thing was full exposure? I 
should have said good boots, well greased; for to manv 
of us snow photography means three or four weeks in 
bed. 


— — —444————— 


PRINTING ON SATIN. 


F there be one among our readers who is desirous of in- 

gratiating himself in the eves of some fair demoiselle (and 
where lives there a churl who does not, at some time or 
another?j, let him seek to do so bv presenting her with a token 
that shall be at once beautiful, useful, and his own work—a 
photograph of his own printed upon a piece of satin or silk, 
such as the lady may be able to convert into a tea-cosy, a 
cushion-cover, a nightie-case, or any of those thousand and 
one daintv things beloved of the feminine heart. 

First of all choose the picture. Let it contain plenty of con- 
trast for preference and be a good bold negative. Then choose 
the material upon which to print it. For a water scene blues 
are best, for a woodland greens, for a building white, and so 
on; but remember in all cases that it must “match” some- 
thing else in the room where it will be exhibited, otherwise 1t 
will be impossible. If the lady be a “nouveau” Artist any 
colour, no matter how crude, will please; if she be an ordinary 


artist (without the capital “ A"), some soft, gentle colour will. 


be most pleasing; while if she be an ordinary matter-of-fact 
philistine (of course, no true swain will own to this, aloud), 
then find out her favourite colour and get as nearly as possible 
in line with that. 

Now for the “salting” of the cloth. Mark off the size of the 
proposed print upoa the material and stretch it upon a board 
which has been covered with that shiny stuff known commer- 
cially as American cloth. Have ready the following “salting” 


solution : — 
(selatlileo OSES ee i er is bed dedu 3 gm 
Ammonium chloride ................... esee ls 
МУ Alter. Asatte NE E E EA 200 C.C 
Negative Varnish jose loon M bl aes MEI HE BÓ nus 


Soak the gelatine overnight in the water, when it will be 
quite soft, and thea stand the vessel containing it on a water- 
bath or in a saucepan of boiling water until it has all dissolved. 
The chloride is next added, and after a good stirring, when it 
will quickly go up into solution, the negative varnish is poured 
slowly in, the agitation being kept up vigorously the whole 
time. The resulting liquid is a white emulsion. 

Holding the material to be sensitised in the left hand and 
tilting it slightly, the “salting” solution is applied by means 
of a flat brush, such as are used bv the copving clerks in 
offices, or a small sponge, or a width of felt attached to a piece 
of wood,in broad firm sweeps from left to right, beginning at the 
top and working downwards. The material is then given 
another coat in a similar way, but at right angles to the first. 
Tt is then hung out to dry. This may be done anywhere, as the 
light will not affect it, and it will keep indefinitely; that is, 
until such time as it may be sensitised. This operation, of 
course, requires to be done away from daylight, and unless a 
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well-heated dark-room be available, which is seldom the case 
outside a photographic works, the best place will be the local 
kitchen. Having bribed the cook or cajoled the mistress into 
making up a good fire, set to work at once in a not too brilliant 
gas or lamp light, making the sensitising bath, which consists 


of:— 
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When solution is complete, add ammonia until a precipitate 
forms, and then continue adding until it just redissolves. Now 
divide into two equal parts and add to one part nitric acid (the 
puriss. diluted with an equal amount of distilled water) a few 
drops at a time until the solution is just very slightly acid, 
which stage may be ascertained by dipping in a piece of blue 
litmus paper after each addition. It must be remembered that 
constant stirring is needed throughout this acidifving process. 
That done, mix together both halves of the silver nitrate solu- 
tion, and paint it on the material as has been alreadv described 
for “ salting.’ Set it aside for about a quarter of an hour 
until the surface is fairly dry, and then give it another double 
coat. It must at this stage be removed from the support and 
hung up to dry. While this is proceeding a fairly light-tight 
cage may be made expeditiously by getting a dry box, fasten- 
ing a string across it inside from two nails, and making a stout 
brown paper lid. Before going to bed, hang the satin or silk 
on the string, close the box, write a label, "Please do not 
touch," and place it safe from the inquisitive and the marauder. 
By morning it will be quite dry, and may be rapidly transferred 
to some suitable and less cumbersome receptacle. Printing is 
carried out as usual, the greatest care being taken to thoroughlv 
stretch the material while in the printing frame. The really 
careful worker will have prepared one or two smaller pieces of 
the same material in the same way, and will experimentalise 
upon them, noting the actinometer number of the print which 
gives the best results. 

Toning is done as usual, either with gold or platinum ; fixing 
also presents no difficulties, except that a fairly weak bath 
should be used, unless it has been previously found that hvpo 
has no effect upon the colour of the satin. Then the picture 
may be hung up, and, when nearly dry, slightly stretched upon 
a drawing-board, to avoid any creases which might otherwise 
appear. 

The slightly ragged edge of the picture need cause no alarms, 
for in the deft hands of its fortunate recipient such irregulari- 
ties will disappear behind some fancy needlework. 

This may not be highly artistic, perhaps, but it is at least 
verv pleasing, and, after all, there is a lot worse to be done in 
this life than pleasing one’s friends. 
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THE TWO WINNING PRINTS IN THE 
SECOND WINTER COMPETITION. 


I: have the pleasure this week 
to reproduce the two prints 
that have gained the prizes 

in the Second Winter Competition. 
As we pointed out last week, these 
pictures are of a high order of 
merit. Mr. Russell Burchall has the 
decorative sense in a high degree, 
and his picture should be carefully 
studied in this connection, and it 
should also be noticed that the 
focus, while broad and effective, 1s 
not in the least destructive of 
the appearance of texture. Mr. 
Griffith's print is a good lesson in 
oil work, and proves it capable, not 
only of rich shadow, but of delicate 
high light rendering. Our ехре- 
rience has often been that high 
lights in oil work are far too light 
and chalky—often the mere paper 
showing up through—but here the 
sky and white summits are well 
differentiated; the composition of 
this subject builds itself up well, 
from the solid foundations of the 
shadows of the chalet to the deli- 
cate high lights where the moun- 
tain slopes lose themselves in the 
clouds. Other prints approximated 
closely in merit to these two, and 
we feel that this competition has 
been the means of eliciting some 
excellent work from those who 
have never gained a prize before. 
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SWISS COTTAGE. 
Awarded prize in Clas: B of the Second Winter Competition. 


By REV. W. GRIFFITH. 


SAFETY-RAZOR TRIMMING. | 


NDOUBTEDLY the best way of trimming 
prints is to use an automatic or guillotine 
trimmer, which saves time and, if properly 
made, never needs re-sharpening. Unfortu- 

nately, these machines are often turned out with the 
object of being cheap rather than mathematically 
accurate, and the purchaser should beware, therefore, 
of trusting to the lines ruled on them to make his prints 
absolutely square and true. A machine which 1 myself 
used was quite untrue as regards the lines ruled at its 
upper end, but the lower lines were true, and it was a 
mere matter of habit to square the prints by their lower 
edges rather than by their upper ones. Very dark 
prints, by the way, are more difficult to lay true on a 
trimming machine than light ones, and it is therefore 
easier to trim them face downwards, having previously 
made pencil dots on the back of the print to show where 
the edge must be. 


With practice, trimming is, however, just as easily 
and accurately performed with a steel straight-edge 
and a sheet of zinc on which to cut. The cutting-knife 
must be kept scrupulously sharp, and as this is a draw- 
back to some workers, it mav be suggested that the 
new safety-razor blades offer a way out of the difficulty. 
A suitable grip-handle is made (or the handle used for 
stropping can be used), and after the blade has ceased 
to be of use for shaving, it is still very sharp, from 
the print-trimming point of view, and is indeed just the 
thing needed. If—as in the most modern type of safety- 
razor—the blade is intended to be thrown away after 
use, it does not matter how much it is spoilt; and this 
being so, a zinc sheet need not be used for cutting on, 
but an old negative, laid film upwards, makes quite a 
satisfactory cutting-base. The film gives steadiness, 
but, of course, the glass quickly turns the delicate edge 
of the razor. ИР" 
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OST of us who have any comings and goings 

with beginners in photography soon notice 

that a yearning has set in to do some- 

thing away from the usual thing, and 

advice is often asked as to how to set about the making 

of a portrait that could lay any claims to being called 
a pictorial portrait. 

Now advice on a matter of that kind is rather diffi- 


THE GIRL WITH THE YELLOW HAIR. 


Example of the hands kept down in tone by reducing with 
Farmer's reducer. 


cult to give, and pcrl:aps just as hard to take, for a 
pictorial portrait is just what could be called ‘‘ a com- 
mon sense portrait ; " that 15 to say, that the person 
whose portrait you are making should be the principal 
thing in the space to be filled, and the face should be the 
most important thing in that space. This is called 
'* concentration of interest," and is most important in 
picture making. Another thing equally important 15 
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PICTORIAL PORTRAITURE FOR BEGINNERS. 


... By J. PEAT MILLAR..,. 
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that everything in the picture should have its relative 
value, with due regard to light and shade. This is 
always referred to as ‘‘tone values." For ex- 
ample, the face should not be pure white in anv part, 
although there may be ‘‘ a spot or two where the light is 
reflected from a polished skin, and forms high lights," 
for nobody in health has a white skin, so that before the 
values can be right the face must be two or three tones 
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FuN AND FRECKLES. 


Example of expression and tone values, and of the hand kept 
down in tone. 


below white paper. Always pay great attention to the 
tone values. They can make or mar your whole effort. 
So watch them. And remember that the time for you 
to watch them is when making the exposure, for the 
tone values of your negative are settled the moment the 
exposure is finished. 

Orthochromatic plates and light filters are a great 
help in getting correct tone values, but cannot always be 
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used, owing to the pro- 
longed exposure some- 
times necessary; but good 
tone values can be got 
with ordinary plates, or, 
preferably, ortho. plates 
without a light filter, but 
the exposure must be full, 
not too much over, but 
plenty. Don’t give the 
least your meter indi- 
cates, but the most, more 
so if you are working in- 
doors. 

With a good grasp of 
the meaning of the 
two factors, tone values 
and concentration of in- 
terest, you are in a 
lair way to be able to 
make an attempt at a 
portrait which might lay 
clam to be  pictorial. 
Personal temperament 
must always come in, for 
picture-making is to the 
eye what music is to the 
ear, and before anyone 
can be a success at either 
he must have some 
natural ability in that line. 
Some people can play and 
sing by ear, as it is called, 
without any knowledge 
of music whatever, and 
others appear to have the 
gift of making pictures 
by the eye, one would 
say, without any know- 
ledge of the principles of art; but their scope is limited, 
and the best results in both cases are derived when the 
natural gift and thorough knowledge are combined in 
the same person. 

On the other hand, we have in both music and art 
people who have no natural gift, but are well up in 
the rules and principles of their particular subject, who 
give us both music and pictures—if one may call them 
such—but their efforts are usually mechanical and life- 
less—without soul. Expression is a great help in giving 
life and character to a portrait. A very little thing does 


Example of Reflectors: No. 1, no reflector ; No. 2, draught screen reflector ; 
No. 3, mirror reflector. 


CONFIDENCES. 
Example of expression. 
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it: a slight turn of the 
eyes, or a lifting of the 
eyebrows, or even a 
twitch at the corners of 
the mouth—all do their 
little to help, and that 
little is sometimes the 
raising of the portrait a 
trifle above the usual 
thing, and brings it so far 
on the road you want to 
go. Never ask for a 
forced expression. Always 
wait until it comes 
naturally. As to working 
details, they are the same 
as usual, and are given 
over and over again in 
this paper. It all depends 
on what you want to do 
and the style of lighting 
you wish to employ. In 
an ordinary room, with a 
window at one side, if you 
place the sitter about five 
teet from the window and 
a little behind it, you have 
only to walk round a circle 
with the sitter as a centre 
to get all the various 
styles of lighting that can 
be had anywhere. When 
you stand with your back 
to the window, and look 
at the sitter, you will find 
that what you see 15 
evenly lighted all over. 
Then if you move to one 
side, you will see the 
sitter’s face light on the side next to the window and 
dark оп the other side. Апа as you move further round, 
the shadow side of the face is most seen, and the light 
only appears as a line on the side of the face nearest to 
the window. 

Unless you are going to take the portrait with the 
light falling full on—that is, you standing with the 
camera with your back to the window—a reflector of 
some kind is generally necessary for the shadow side of 
the face. Anything that reflects light can be used, but 
the thing that I have found most convenient and best 
is an ordinary draught screen 
covered on the back with a very pale 
tinted wall-paper; and the very 
worst thing to use is a mirror, as it 
is very apt to cause false lighting 
and always throws a false spot of 
light in the eyes. A plate exposed 
three times on the same sitter—one 
without reflector, one with draught- 
screen as reflector, and one with a 
mirror—will® show you more than 
pages of writing can tell. 

Before exposing your plate, see 
that there is nothing in the field of 
view that you don’t want. Take 
care that the background you are 
using will remain in the back- 
ground. And if you are going to 
show,the hands, watch that they are 
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a proper shape from 
the camera point of 
view; also see that 
they are in a position 
to get less light than 
is falling on the face. 
This can be managed 
by placing a chair or 
other solid bodv so 
as to cast a shadow 
on the hands, and 
help to keep them in 
their proper place. 
When everything 
has been seen to, and 
the proper exposure 
lound, open up the 
lens to its widest, 
and give the neces- 
sary exposure and a 
little more. 

That being done, 
the thing is settled, 
provided you can de- 
velop a plate in the 
manner it should be, 
so as to obtain a re- 
sult that will allow 
of everything in the 
negative being 
printed in the proper 
tone values. If there 
are those who are 
not sure of being 
able to do so, I would 
refer them to the 
method of '' separate 
development,” as set 
forth in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of 
7, 1908, pages то and ir. This method will 
set all your development troubles at rest, and give 
from a properly exposed plate a well- graduated nega- 
tive. When dry, this negative should give, without any 
further control, a print that will at least be an advance 
pictorially on anything vou have done before; but, if 
desired, the interest can be more concentrated on the 
face by making up a weak Farmer's reducer and apply- 
ing it with a tuft of cotton-wool all round the edges of 
the plate, keeping off the face. The same effect can be 


January 


THE Kiss. 
Example of sunning-down the edges of a P.O.P. print. 
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got, if a printing- 
out paper is used, 


by sunning down 
the edges oi the print 
all round, before or 
after printing. This 
is often necessary, 
for in pictorial por- 
traiture all the lines 
near to the edges of 
the print should be 
very softly defined, 
and should claim no 
attention at all, but 
should as far as 
possible retain their 
texture. 

You will see by the 
foregoing that you 
have to control from 
the very start. It is 
no use exposing the 
plate anyhow and 
trying to make the 
most of it after- 
wards. Youmustpay 
attention to every 
little detail from the 
very Start to get a 
good result at the 
end; and although 
your first attempts 
don’t come up to 
your ideals, don’t 
despair, but go on, 
and if there is any- 
thing in you to come 
out it will come. 

Don’t grudge a few plates on experiments, as 
that is one of the best ways to gain practical expe- 
rience. Keep to the style of. subject vou like 
best, for that will in the end be your style, if you 
ever have опе. Pay great attention to all the work of 
well-known portraitists. | Note their good points, and 
the reason why they excel in their special line; and 
although you may see things that you don’t quite under- 
stand, look again at them, and think of them, and the 
day may come when you will understand them and re- 


joice accordingly. 
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A FROST PREDICTOR. 


HERE is a little instrument for telling in the evening 
whether it will or will not be frosty during the night. 


said that this ingenious machine is the 
invention of a Frenchman, who no doubt said to himself, 

* Parbleu! if one cannot do away with the frost one can 
at least try to find out when she may arrive. 

The Pagoscope is in appearance like a small schoolboy’s 
slate, with a couple of thermometers fixed on either side. 
The wet bulb thermometer on one side shows whether dew 
point, or point when the deposition of moisture from the atmo- 
sphere begins, is near; and the other dry bulb thermometer 
shows whether, if dew point is near, the dew will be de- 
posited as frost or not. Between the two thermometers is 
ruled a scale with horizontal lines, corresponding to degrees 
on the dry thermometer. Above this scale is another divi- 
sion, marked with degrees corresponding to those on the 
wet bulb thermometer, which scale is covered with a mov- 
able pointer fixed to the bottom of the board. 


It need hardly be 


By F M. S. 


The apparatus is read in this way. 
feet from the ground about an hour before sunset. After 
allowing half an hour for the thermometer (о rest, note 
is made of the reading of the wet bulb, and the movable 
point is set against its corresponding degree on the curved 
scale at the top. Then note is made of the reading of the 
dry bulb thermometer, and from the position of the movable 
pointer on the dry bulb scale it may be gathered whether frost 
is probable or not, for the tablet is coloured partly in red, 
partly in green, and partly in yellow. If the pointer inter- 
sects in the red part, then frost is certain; if in the green, 
then no frost is to be feared; if in the yellow, there is danger 
of frost. 

Though the Pagoscope will not tell a skater when the ice 
will bear him, it is of great use to gardeners, especially in 
foretelling such a frost as happened last September, when 
immense damage was done in the North of England bv the 
unexpected combination of low temperature and dew point. 


It is fixed about two 
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FACING THE SUN. 


By F. GRENFELL BAKER. 
|. is one of the 


apparently 


misfortunes 
incidental to the 

practice of pictorial photo- 
graphy that the principles which 
govern its creation are usually mis- 
taken for immutable laws. Hence 
that treedom, that breadth of treat- 
ment, and that unconventionalism 
which add so much to the value of 
many of the sister arts, for example 
painting, are seldom intelligently 
utilised in photographic work. 
Take the subject of these notes— 
namely, the frequent advantage of 
exposing directly, or nearly directly, 
facing the sun. To do this is 
generally considered to go counter 
to one of the so-called laws which 
are believed to govern pictorialism. 
But though it is undoubtedly better 
usually to have the principal source 
of lighting situated on one side of 
the subject to be portrayed, circum- 
stances may arise which make a de- 
parture from this arrangement far 
more conducive to good results in 
the finished picture. 

By taking advantage of a frontal 
illumination, certain effects can be 
obtained which are not otherwise 
possible. Of the most important 
and constant of these must be 
ranked that increased marginal defi- 
nition which comes from the light 
impinging on and accentuating the 
outline of the subject. If a photo- 
graph be taken in which, for 
example, a group of people or of 
animals forms the salient feature, 
situated. directly. between the sun 
and the camera, and if certain 
modes of technical working, to 
be referred to later, be accuratelv 
followed, the resulting picture will show that, while 
sufhcient and appropriate detail in the shadows is 
obtained, the figures themselves stand out of their sur- 
roundings boldly, and the several planes of the scene 
are clearly indicated. So marked indeed are these effects 
that if the finished picture be looked at with one eve only, 
it is almost impossible to distinguish it from a similar 
view taken by the orthodox stereoscopic methods. And 
incidentally it may be added that although stereoscopic 
photographv has in recent years fallen considerably 
out of fashion, possibly from the expense and from 
the technical difficulties involved in its working, its 
intrinsic beauty and its truthful rendering of land- 
scapes and other natural phenomena well merit greater 
attention. 

Again, wonderfully beautiful effects are often present 
to the eve when the sun is shining brightly in the direc- 
tion of the camera on to the tips and edges of the leaves 
and flowers of shrubs and trees. [In these cases the 
rays of light are broken up into innumerable tinv 
specks, which glitter like countless gems on every pro- 


IN A SURREY LANE. 
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By P. RUSSELL BURCHALL. 
Awarded prize in Class A of the Second Winter Competition. (See note on p. 203.) 


minent point before the spectator. A very similar 
appearance is observed when facing the sun across a 
stream or other expanse of water, when the surface of 
the latter is seen to be covered with innumerable spark- 
ling, dancing spots of light, the beauty of which 15 
greatly enhanced if a slight breeze be blowing, or if 
the current be sufficiently strong to give rise to wave- 
lets and curved ripples. 

So also how often has it happened to a photographer, 
whose time and opportunities are limited, to find the 
sun streaming through the window of a church or other 
interior directly on to the position he wishes to make 
his standpoint. In these cases, and although the 
immediate effects may be singularly alluring from their 
vivid beauty, he probably will refrain from making an 
exposure from the spot he would otherwise have chosen, 
lest the resulting halation spoil his picture by blotting 
out many of the details he would like to portray. In 
so acting, he bows slavishly to a so-called law which 
forbids him to point his lens directly towards the sun. 
And yet were he boldly to depart from the conventional 
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г е ТУ д 1 
AN ANCIENT GOTHIC GATEWAY. 
Taken with the sun in front of the camera. 


practice, the results might well be exceedingly realistic 
and artistically attractive. | 

In one of the accompanying illustrations is depicted 
an interior (the Municipal Museum of Bury St. 
Edmunds) which displays several features of interest 
in connection with the subject under discussion. In 
taking this view, the sun was brilliantly blazing 
through the window seen, nearly directly in a line with 
the camera, and moreover, in consequence of the deep 
red colouring of the walls and of the exceedingly heavy 
shadows, it was necessary to give an exposure of 
twenty-five minutes. And yet, despite these seemingly 
very adverse conditions, the result is satisfactory for 
the purpose of delineating artistically the chief items of 
importance, and moreover there is no trace of halation, 
and that too although an unbacked plate was used. 

In many land and sea scapes singularly fine effects can 
often be captured by adopting the method advocated. 
Especially is this the case when the sun's rays are seen 
breaking through masses of cumulus clouds in brilliant 
shafts of light. Many of the °“ sunsets " or '' sun- 
rises " which have so often been published, and which 
too frequently owe their creation to double printing or 
to one or other of the many forms of '' after-processes "' 
now so much in vogue, would have been far .more 
realistic and far more congruous to the scene to which 
they are attached, but to which they are obviously un- 
related, had they been taken naturally in accordance 
with the requirements of the picture as a whole. 

The foregoing are but a few of the examples which 
might be cited, did space permit, of the many instances 
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where a legitimate departure from the conventional 
mode of lighting may with great advantage be made. 
In the actual making of an exposure under frontal 
illuminating conditions, the full force of the light rays 
must, of course, be prevented from striking the lens 
surface. This can usually be done without difficulty if 
a hat, or other suitable article, be held in such a posi- 
tion as is found by trial does not cut off any portion of 
the view from the ground-glass, and at the same time 
does shield the lens from the maximum amount of 
illumination. Or—and this is generally far more con- 
venient—a movable metal, wood, or card shade can 
easily be affixed to the front of the lens panel so that it 
can with facility be adjusted to the required position 
according to the conditions of each case. In this con- 
nection the old-fashioned flap shutter might with great 
advantage be revived, as apart from answering the 
needs of the special subject under review in an extremely 
handy form, it is of great practical utility in many cases 
where it is advisable to increase the length of the ex- 
posure on the foreground at the expense of that on the 
extreme distance. But apart altogether from these 
methods, it must not be forgotten that every modern 
lens of good make is fitted with a mechanical contri- 
vance which, in the majority of circumstances, effici- 
ently answers the requirements of a sun shade. I refer 
to the presence of the diaphragm. In the case of a lens 
having a working aperture of F/6, or over, it is seldom 
possible to take a successful photograph facing the sun 
unless a smaller stop is used. If with such a lens the 
scene be viewed, at any time between about eleven and 
three, on the ground-glass a coloured semicircle of light 


MUNICIPAL MUSEUM, Bury ST. EDMUNDS. 
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will be observed that gradually disappears as the 
diameter of the stop is diminished, till at perhaps F,8 
or F/16 it becomes no longer visible, indicating that 
only the more central rays from the sun enter the 
camera. And at this point it is quite safe to dispense 
with any further guard, though doubtless an additional 
protection does mean more distinct definition in the 
details of the image. 

With respect to draping, in the case of figures— and 
these perhaps make the most attractive studies for 
frontal illumination—one word may be added. When- 
ever possible, all such figures should avoid the extremes 
of actinity—that is to say, they should not wear any- 
thing either very dark or very light. Usually it will be 
found best to select materials of lighter tones, particu- 
larly if each figure be clothed in a texture carrving a 
colour value different from the others. So also all head 
coverings should be avoided except of the simplest kind, 
when this can be done without destroying the harmonv 
of the scene. 

In the matter of development, the writer has invari- 
ably found that the best results are obtained from adher- 
ing to two modes of procedure. One is the use of a 
highly diluted reagent, and the other is that in no cir- 
eumstances should any bromide of potassium be added 
to the developer. Concerning the actual chemical em- 
ployed, it seems doubtful if anything surpasses rodinal, 
or some of the similar preparations now so popular. 
Of rodinal, one part added to thirty-five or forty of 
water will usually be found ample, supposing sufficient 
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solution is made up very completely to cover the plate 
or film. In my own practice, and entirely contrary to 
the almost universal custom, I have long discarded the 
use of backed plates and deeply colouréd screens, inas- 
much as I have invariably noted that for all ordinary 
scenes, and for many which were far from being ordi- 
nary, the use of a well-diluted developer, a scientifically 
made orthochromatic plate, the absence of bromide of 
potassium, and the employment of as little rocking as 
possible, are important factors in the production of 
good negatives of frontally illuminated views and that 
show no sign of the ravages of halation. On the other 
hand, when these precautions are neglected the evidence 
of over-correction is marked, and the presence of hala- 
tion and of numerous pinholes has to be deplored. It 
is instructive to notice that the increase in the number 
of photographs disfigured by pinhole blemishes has 
gone hand in hand with the rise into popularity of 
backed plates. How prevalent and serious these dis- 
figurements are becomes at once obvious by an exami- 
nation of the works which are annually shown on the 
walls of our leading exhibitions, metropolitan or pro- 
vincial, where it will be found that innumerable pictures 
have their artistic and technical value greatly discounted 
as a result of being printed from negatives largely per- 
forated by pinholes. Unfortunately, moreover, the 
remedy for the latter has not kept pace with the disease 
in the case of the great majority of amateurs, as the 
art of successful retouching is practically still the 
monopoly of the professional. 


THE CRIPPLEGATE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 


HE fine building of the Cripplegate Institute, in Golden 

Lane, must be well known to all who pass it, though 
perhaps they may not be aware of the many societies and 
classes that meet in the Institute. It provides free library 
accommodation for the western half of the City, and good use 
is made of the 50,000 volumes by the tens of thousands of men 
and women who throng the offices and factories in the neigh- 
bourhood. Classes of all sorts are regularly held in the 
Institute, and many amateur dramatic societies avail themselves 
of the excellent little theatre. The photographic societv con- 
nected with the Institute was founded in 1899, and is one of 
the largest in London. During the last eight years the exhibi- 
tions of the society have been very successful, and are unique 
as the only photographic exhibition held in the City of 
London. 

The next exhibition of the society will be open from March 16 
to March 19, and entry forms and all particulars can be 
obtained from the hon. sec., Mr. W. J. Middleton, 1, 
Foresters’ Hall Place, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. There are four 
Classes for members, as well as four open classes, and silver and 
bronze medals will be awarded, and a silver plaque will be 
given in the open champion class, for an exhibit which has not 
Previously taken an award. The judges are Rev. F. C. Lam- 
bert, Mr. H. Snowden-Ward, and Mr. K. W. Bennett. It 
was first announced that entries for the exhibition should be 
sent in by March 2, but we have been asked to state that late 
entries will be received until March 9. 
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Thornton Heath Photographic Society.—On February 13 the 
society had a novel and humorous lecture on “ Faking,” by Mr. 
А. C. Tolputt. Briefly detailing the usual means of control, he 
came to his own work. Не never interfered with a 
negative, saying a good negative was too precious to risk spoil- 
ing. All alterations were made on bromide enlargements by 
means of crayon, water colours, chalk, etc. The effects desired 


being obtained, the enlargement was copied. 
plate at F/16, 1-25th sec. in full sunshine gave a good negative 
every time without any sign of grain. 
placed with the sun full on it. 
was a great surprise. 
the original was made to fall exactly the reverse way in the 


Using a rapid 
The print was always 
The amount of control obtained 
Prints were shown where the sunlight in 


finished print. 
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эё... 5 ROMAN TOMBSTONE IN Mr. George Hepworth, of Bradford Road, Brighouse, kindly sends 

T CARNARVONSHIRE. — At the accompanying photograph, and writes: —'' The Easter Sepulchre 
the little out-of-the-way on the north side of the chancel in Partington Church, Yorkshire, is 
village of Penmachno one of the most perfect of its kind remaining in England. It is of 
(44 miles from Bettws-y- four compartments, one above the other. In the lowest are the three 
Coed), amongst other in- soldiers, the keepers of the sepulchre. The next compartment is 
scribed stones with vacant. In the third the Saviour is represented, rising from the 
Romano-Celtic inscrip- tomb, with censing angels on either side. The fourth is vacant. 
tions, is the famous 


' tombstone, all of which are now carefully 


“ Carausius ’ 

preserved in the church. By referring to any encyclopædia we find 
~ . е J = 

that Carausius was a celebrated Roman general (reputed to have 


ROMAN TOMBSTONE, PENMACHNO. 


been born in the third century at Menapia, now St. David’s), who 


: i Eee ; : 5 z > ota ve p ) ape E , "e 
was assassinated by his minister Allectus, at the instigation of the EASTER SEPULCHRE, PARTINGTON CHURCH, YORKS. 
Emperor Constantine. Such being the case, it is a little mystifying OLD PEMBROKESHIRE FARM.—In the western part of Pem- 
how his tombstone occurs in Wales, at Penmachno.—MENEVIA. brokeshire are several quaint and most interesting old farm- 


houses, many with the great round (and so-called Flemish) 
chimney, especially in the St. David's district, from which our 
two illustrations of Hendreinon and its kitchen were obtained. 
The great round chimney is always built very prominently on to 
the exterior ot the farms. —MENEVIA. 


= 
Was 
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FARMHOUSE KITCHEN, HENDREINON. IIENDREINON FARM (showing round chimney). 
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NOTES ON SOME RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE WINDSOR CAMERA CLUB. 


HE Windsor Camera Club held their annual exhibition at 
the Albert Institute, Windsor, on the 19th and 2oth Feb- 
ruary, in the large hall of the institute. The show was a large 
one, as, in addition to the open and Camera Club classes, there 
were two special classes, the one containing photography specially 
lent by the R.P.S., and a large and most important invitation 
section, organised by Messrs. F. J. Mortimer and A. H. Blake, 
in which many of the best workers of the day were ably repre- 
sented, including Mr. A. Horsley Hinton and various Salon 
and Royal exhibitors. It entirely filled one wall of the hall, 
and gave the people of the neighbourhood who visited the show 
a very good idea of the present state of pictorial photography 
in England. Many of the exhibits had just been returned from 
the International Exhibition in Ireland. 

Turning to the general classes, we noticed in Class A fine 
professional work by Messrs. Downey, an excellent study of a 
head in oil by Mr. Essenhigh Corke, while in Class B Col. 
Johnson, C.B., had a fine presentment of the pictorial in the 
everyday in his picture of a battleship in mist, entitled °“ The 
Loom of the Monster” (16). Mr. Overstall’s '* Chobham Com- 
mon " (23) is a fine winter scene excellently rendered, and Mr. 
А. W. Walburn's “ Edinburgh" (31) is specially fine in the 
poetical treatment of a most prosaic subject. In Class C the 
Rev. H. Tower had a most excellent genre subject in “ One 
of the Past ” (40), with good arrangement of subject and striking 


presentment; while the work of Mr. J. E. Smith and Mr. F. E. 
Croxson calls for special notice. In a very small Class D Mr. 
King's work easily gained the commendation of the judges. 
Class E (landscape) was stronger, Mr. Memory's ‘Off the 
Needles" (71) being an easy first for its fine focus and feeling 
of atmosphere, Mr. W. G. Overstall again getting honours for a 
print entitled * Windsor Forest” (66). 

Dr. Amsler showed good work in Classes F, G, and H, while 
in the lantern classes the slides of Mr. A. J. Loughton and Mr. 
Houghton Townley were exceedingly fine and well earned their 
honours. In Class О Mr. Frank A. Hobbs and Mr. C. C. 
Harrison had excellent work to show, which secured recognition 
from the judges, Messrs. F. J. Mortimer and A. H. Blake, 
M.A. 

Speaking generally, and after an acquaintance of some years 
with the work of the Windsor Camera Club, one can say that 
there has been considerable progress; some individual workers, 
say like Rev. H. Tower, showed a marked progress on what 
they produced a year or two ago. There is every hope that 
this will go on, but it still surprises us that a place like Windsor 
cannot show more work, and work more varied and of a higher 
standard generally, than it seems yet able to do. We must 
look forward to what the next exhibition shall produce. Perhaps 
the influence of the invitation section got together this year may 
be felt in the development of the society. 
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SOUTH MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


HE seventh annual exhibition of this society was held last 

week, for three days, in the Public Hall, West Didsbury. 
Last week we included the full list of awards in our Union 
Notes, which renders it unnecessary to reprint it here. The 
exhibition was well hung and lighted, and certainly deserves 
a much larger support from outside exhibitors than it has 
received this year, the number sent in being rather short for 
what we bave come to recognise as an important suburban exhi- 
bition. The greater bulk of the exhibits are by the members, 
and here we would like to see more thought, care and taste dis- 
played in the mounting of the prints. "There is no excuse for 
some of the examples shown, and we certainly think the time 
is ripe for our South Manchester friends to consider their 
system of awards: the list contains a series of thirty-eight 
awards, half of which are down for the members’ classes. It is 
a subject we can well leave to the good judgment of its 
officials. 

The strongest show of work is made by the Pearce family, by 
which we mean Miss Pearce and the popular vice-president of 
the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire, W. J. Pearce. These 
between them show some thirty-eight or forty exhibits, and 
amongst them we find the best of the society work. Mr. Pearce 


has original ideas in many directions, and his pictures display 
thought and skill. Those by Mr. Thompstone are all good, yet 
not quite convincing, nor do they possess any outstanding merit. 
With very slight alteration, " Shades of Evening," by G. Ash- 
worth, would be a good thing, yet much of the poetry of the 
scene is knocked out of it by its mount and frame. L. W. Hunt 
also showed some nice things that claimed more than ordinary 
attention. | 

In the open class, H. Lindoe's “Old Mill" came an easy 
first. J. D. Berwick's " Country Lane" certainly could hold its 
own with any in the show, even if it did not take premier place. 
It certainly contains less strained effort, fewer false lights and 
shades, more correct composition than those that came before 
it. J. S. Atherton took first place and the " A. P." silver 
medal for his “ Head of a Fisherwoman " in oil process, and 
G. E. Bouskill's many-coloured gum of a Dutch fisherman 
certainly deserves second place. It is a large picture and well 
done, and almost convincing. There are many well-known 
pictures on view, but space forbids us taking up a review of 
them here. The exhibition has commanded attention in the 
district, and Mr. W. M. Thompson and his helpers are to be 
congratulated upon their labours. . 


+++ تح‎ 
THE WEST LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S NINETEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


ILE nineteenth annual exhibition of the West London Photo- 
graphic Society was held at the Broadway Lecture Hall, 
Hammersmith, on February 21 and 22, when over тоо frames 
were shown, and some work of a high order exhibited. It is 
the custom of this society—and we cannot help feeling that in 
many ways it is a wise and far-seeing regulation—to give 10 
medals and have no classes. Each member sends what subjects 
he chooses, and stands or falls by the impression which his work 
makes when brought into competition with other work upon the 
walls of the exhibition. If the spirit of enthusiasm be present 
in the society, this should be a custom working towards efficiency 
and high ideals. At any rate, the society is to be congratulated 
on the fact that this system excludes the pot-hunter. 

In a walk round the exhibition, we noticed a new view-point 
for S. Martin's Church in the work of Mr. G. F. Blackmore, 
while Mrs. J. Brown had several good things—e.g., (4) “© Shal- 
ford Bridge," rather a strong picture, original in treatment, and 
(7) “Misty Morn,” with nice, quiet and convincing tones. F. 
W. Chipps shows excellent work of a varied character : (14) “ On 
Whitby Sands" has good tones, and is well concentrated in 
interest ; (16) * Bothan Bar" is well concentrated in the lights, 
and has some beautiful, soft tones; (20) “ Where Many Feet" 
is well done, but one is inclined to ask, why, when hundreds of 


people have done the subject, and at least one masterpiece is 
extant, the subject should be done again when so many. 
thousands of subjects, new and original, are possible? Mr. A. F.. 
Cockerell has two effects of sunlight on whitewash in Nos. 24 
and 26, and a good misty light effect in (28) “ Within the Har- 
bour." In (3o) * A Cornish Village" there is decidedly good 
concentration of fine quality. In (45) * The Fall of the Year " 
A. B. Collins has some fine tones, and the same may be said of 
(48) “ Banborough," by the same worker. A. F. Hirschfeld has 
six subjects, all good ; two excellent boy portraits; a river sub- 
ject, in which excellent use is made of boat material and reflec- 
tions; and a novel treatment of a sloping road after rain. The 
taste and judgment of this exhibitor are well shown in the quiet 
and sympathetic mounting. The picture entitled “The Old 
Harbour " (77) is a good Selby, and Mr, J. R. Lynch has good 


work, both from the pictorial and the scientific stand- 
point. a 
The percentage of exhibitors is in excess of last year. There 


were eighteen members showing cut of fifty, but the fifty are not 
all active members, so that really there were eighteen out of 
some thirty working members, which is a good percentage; so 
the I.ondon show is decidedly an indication of the activity and 
pictorial ability of its members. 
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BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


HE twenty-third annual exhibition of the Birmingham 
Photographic Society was opened to the public on Friday, 
the 21st ult., and closed yesterday. 

The Lord Mayor of Birmingham, in declaring the exhibition 
open, paid a high tribute to the art of photography in general, 
and to the B. P. S. in particular. It was, he said, his personal 
pleasure to be able to tavourably comment upon the works that 
adorned the walls of the excellent building in which the show 
was held, to congratulate those who had been successful in 
securing positions for their pictures, and to generally emphasise 
the particular help that photography was giving to the age in 
which we live. He then briefly contrasted the photography of the 
past with that of the present, and in speaking of the amateur 
of to-day, he had no hesitation in stating that his townsman, 
Mr. J. Lancaster, had practically been a pioneer in the matter 
of supplying amateurs with high-class goods at rational prices, 
and in this direction he gave some amusing experiences of his 
own doings in the early days of the art, at a time when the 
"dry" plate was gradually ousting the old collodion system, 
and so making possible our conditions of photography which 
obtain to-day. 

The president of the society, Mr. Harold Holdcroft, M.A., 
welcomed the “first citizen," and thanked him for sparing 
time—amidst so many duties—to lend his aid to further the 
interest of a branch of art which was certainly permeating the 
trade of the city to a very great degree, and Mr. H. J. Collins 
endorsed the tribute, and incidentally set forth the advantages 
which the B. P. S. offers its members. The Lord Mayor briefly 
replied. ` 

That the exhibition was a good one must be readily conceded 
by all who were fortunate enough to see it, and that the arrange- 
ments connected with it were also perfect none will deny. The 
same taste was displayed in the arrangement of the various 
classes upon the walls as in the past, and the fact that ample 
space was allowed for each exhibit might have caused—upon first 
iaspection—an idea that the entries were not so numerous as 
they have been in previous years. 

This fact falls to the ground, however, when quality is con- 
sidered, and when it 1s known that some hundreds were not up 
to the high standard set by the selection committee. Even 
should it be true that the entries were less than usual, the 
dreadful weather of last summer (sic) would account for the 
falling off. Then of one hundred and fifty foreign pictures sub- 
mitted, only fitty found a position; this again told its tale upon 
the total frames shown. 

As a set-off to this, much attention was centred in the colour 
exhibits, of which there were some hundred and forty examples. 
The method of showing was certainly unique, and took the 
form of a pagoda, lighted from the inside with three powerful 
arc lights, and so arranged that the Autochrome transparencies 
formed the windows ; the surrounding room being darkened, the 


effect was most striking, while the excellent пећ behind showed 
them up wonderfully ме. While dealing with this portion of 
the exhibition, we must not omit the excellent description of 
Messrs. Lumiére's latest production, and Mr. Grant is to be con- 
gratulated upon his most lucid lecture and the rare excellence 
of the fifty or so slides shown to the large audience who elected 
to hear him. 

Turning now to what appeared to us as being the most striking 
pictures on the walls, we certainly give the place of honour in 
the Open Class to Mr. J. C. Batkin, who has excelled, to our 
mind, all his previous efforts with his strong " gum" picture, 
entitled “ While Daylight Lasts.” Rarely have we seen a work 
in which the group forming the concentration point of the whole 
excites in a greater degree the curiosity of the beholder. 

In close company with this latter was a splendid rendering, 
rich in artistic sentiment, of what to Birmingham people appears 
common, to wit, the Town Hall, under the title of " Snow in 
the City," but out of which J. Dudley Johnston secured as 
charming a thing as one could wish. 

" Nocturnes!” by Arthur Marshall, was delicate in the ex- 
treme—perhaps in the forefront of the picture a little too much 
so, and (unless there was good reason in this prolific worker's 
mind for not doing it) more vertical trimming would have 
helped to correct what appeared to many as a fault. 

From Heinrich Hinz was a strong work entitled “ Snow 
landscape." Certainly it was somewhat unconventional in treat- 
ment, and daring privilege had been taken with the elementarv 
canons of good composition ; nevertheless, it was very effective, 
and withal pleasing. 

Mrs. G. A. Barton was well represented, and gave us of her 
best in “The Pearl Maiden." “The Fates” charmed us, but 
for the curiosity with which one of the trio appeared to be 
looking at the observer, to the detriment of harmony of put- 
pose, and the look on the said face was not of pensive reflection. 

We have nothing but praise for the excellent “ Portrait > by 
E. О. Hoppe, and “ The Mirror," by С. H. Hewitt, was in this 
worker's happiest vein. 

“ Peter," by J. Cruwys Richards, was as perfect a rendering 
of 'Wrinkled face bv time's own hand traced о ег” as опе 
could wish, and formed a fine companion to a previously 
exhibited print called—if our memory serves us—" Granny." 

The ten collective exhibits of the local societies were all of 
high merit, and the coveted recognition of superiority has this 
vear been carried off bv the Walsall Society. This award 1s 
more eagerly sought tor vear by year, and our congratulations 
are hereby given to Walsall. 

The Novices’ Class contained some verv good work indeed. 
This brief extract in no way represents the quality of the exhi- 
bition from a numerical standpoint; but within the limit of 
space provided we cannot do more than barelv notice a few 
of as we said belore, the more outstanding exhibits. 
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LONGTON AND DISTRICT PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


E were pleased to find upon visiting Longton that a 

crowded attendance told of success as far as public 
appreciation goes; this tends considerably to secure future in- 
terest in society matters generally. 

Naturally, the first Federation class attracted our attention, 
and although the energetic secretary, T. Mottershead, felt that 
there had hardly been the degree of support such a venture 
warranted, still forty frames is no mean class. We would point 
out that the M. P. F. is in its infancy as yet, and as a counter 
competition of the magnitude of the Birmingham exhibition was 
held at the same time, we think there should be no cause for dis- 
appointment. 

Naturally such pictures as " The Effort," by J. West Lang, 
claimed our first attention after the Federation class just men- 
tioned, and it deservedly gained the first prize in the Champion 
class, while **Flecked with Sunlight," bv С. H. Hewitt, ran it 
closely in the competition. 

'"'Fhe Quay, Ostend,’ bv Oscar Hardee, was, to our mind, 
one of the finest things in the room, while in quite a different 
direction Geo. H. Booth scored a well-earned success with a 
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Photography in Colours.— At the last meeting of the Highbury 
Literarv Society, Mr. W. Howard Hazell gave a lecture upon 
‘“ Photography in Colours." The lecturer explained the difh- 
culties formerly experienced in photographing coloured objects, 
and the improvements that have been made in orthochromatic 
plates and screens, and the gradual advance of colour printing 


still-life subject, entitled ‘‘ Gooseberries." T. Hartlev's “ Last 
Road ’’ was another good thing, while the secretary is to be 
deservedly congratulated upon receiving a reward in the archi- 
tectural class with his " *un's Departing Rays.” In “ Apples,” 
by W. Stubbs, while it is an excellent piece of technique, we 
think the light is too scattered to be commended: concentration of 
the few lights would improve it. 

The Federation class contained an excellent little natural 
history subject, and “ Gannets," by W. Farren, was splendid. 

The same remark would equally apply to `` Chrysanthemums,” 
by Arthur Black. Mr. J. C. Millar showed his ability with 
* Rounding the Bend "—with the award here we were in perfect 
agreement. We consider that both works bv W. Bates would 
have been improved by judicious strengthening. The “ Warren 
in Winter," by T. Hartlev, was most satisfactorv. 

In the members’ (seascape) class " The Gathering Storm," by 
Rev. C. F. L. Banwell, is worthy of distinction. It is one of the 
best in the class. Also ‘‘Coaling,” bv Edwin Marks, was one 
that appealed to us. The arrangement of the pictures and enter- 
tainments was excellent. 
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processes. Specimens of the Sanger-Shepherd process were 
shown upon the screen, and some of Mr. Comley’s three-colour 
carbon prints were much admired. By the aid of coloured dia- 
grams, the Autochrome process was explained, and the slides 
on the screen and under the microscope showed the beauty 
of the process, and also the vivid colouring of the starch grains. 
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Ebonite Dark 
Slides. 


The Photograph- 
ische Mitteilungen 
cautions photo- 
graphers not to draw or return the shutter too rapidly, as other- 
wise electric sparks may be produced, and the plate may be 


fogged. 


Testing for Outstanding Hyposulphite. 

Those who advocate a much less thorough washing of prints 
than was usual thirty or forty years ago may perhaps often base 
their conclusions as to the complete elimination of the hyposul- 
phite on quite insufficient tests, as, for example, that the last 
washing waters do not immediately decolourise a weak solution 
of potassium permanganate. But the permanganate reaction is 
at best scarcely characteristic enough of hyposulphites to be a 
test in any quite full sense of the word; and, moreover, the 
fibres of the paper hold the last traces of hyposulphite so firmly 
that much of the fixing salt may remain, and yet water in which 
prints have been rinsed may show no reaction with potassium 
permanganate. The following proceeding is much more 
thorough, although far more troublesome, than the perfunctory 
methods on which recommendations for short washing are fre- 
quently based. Let it be supposed that a batch of prints has 
received the habitual amount of washing, and that the object 
of the test is to determine if this habitual method removes all 
the hyposulphite. About twenty or thirty of the washed prints 
are placed in a vertical glass dipping bath; such a bath, in fact, 
as was used for sensitising wet collodion plates; but the bath 
should approximately fit the prints, and enough distilled water is 
poured in to just cover the prints. Being on edge, the mass ot 
prints will tend to separate, especially if a little sidewise rock. 
ing is resorted to, and after soaking in this way, with occasional 
slight rocking for six or eight hours, the liquid from which the 
prints have been removed may be tested for hyposulphite. A 
highly sensitive and satisfactory test is the electrolytic test of 
Reissig, a test that was in use forty-two years ago, when thorough 
washing was usual. Two bright silver plates are immersed in the 
fluid, the separation between them being about half an inch, and 
these plates are connected by silver wires with the terminals 
of a single cell battery, giving a potential of about 1.5 volts. 
If ' Һуро is present the silver plate connected with the positive 
terminal will gradually become blackened and sulphurised ; but 
in pure water it 1s obvious that no such discolouration can 
take place. 


The Many-Eyed Lens. 

Mr. A. E. Smith a few days ago discoursed on “а two-eyed 
lens," by which term he described a photographic objective of 
large diameter fitted with two diaphragms in a horizontal line, 
so that two views from slightly different aspects are obtained 
whereby stereoscopic effect becomes possible. The lens being 
thus doubly diaphragmed, a stereoscopic pair of pictures may 
be obtained by two exposures, one with the right hand 
diaphragm uncovered and the other with the left hand dia- 
phragm uncovered. It will be remembered that Ives, in pre- 
paring his interesting " parallax stereograms," which excited 
so much interest a few years ago, used a lens three and a half 
inches in diameter, behind which was a diaphragm in which 
were two small holes at a distance apart corresponding approxi- 
mately to the average pupillary distance in the human subject 
(about two and a half inches), but apart from this, and in the 
stereoscopic photography of microscopic objects, comparatively 
little use has been made of the double diaphragming of the 
single lens as a means of stereoscopic photography, probab!y 
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because in the present day but few persons work with lenses 
of large diameter. As a concise working instruction for the 
system demonstrated by Mr. Smith, it may be convenient to 
quote from p. 157 of Brewster on the Stereoscope, the edition 
published in 1856 by Murray. This was in the day of large 
lenses. Sir David Brewster wrote: " As every photographer 
possesses a camera with a lens two and a half to three inches 
diameter, it may be convenient to him to know how he may 
convert it into a binocular instrument. In a cover for the lens 
take two points equidistant from each other, and make two 
apertures, 2-тоїһѕ of an inch in diameter. Place the cover on 
the end of the tube, and bring the line joining the apertures 
into a horizontal position. Closing one aperture, take the 
picture through the other, and when the plate is shifted aside 
by the usual contrivances for the purpose, take the second 
picture through the other aperture. If greater relief 
is wanted, it may be obtained in larger lenses by placing the 
two apertures at the greatest distance which the dia. of the 
lens will admit." The photographer who wishes to fully study 
and experiment with this delightful and interesting method of 
half a century ago should look out in second-hand shops for a 
large portrait lens of fifty years ago, six or six and a half inches 
having been usual. Often such lenses can be bought for about a 
sovereign. Brewster, it will be remembered, pointed out that 
such a lens forms and superimposes on the plate as many dis- 
tinct images of the subject as it contains areas equal to the pupil. 
lary area, and he further insisted that for photographic repre- 
sentation to be true to vision, the aperture of the lens must not 
exceed the pupillary area, which may be estimated as a circle 
2-1oths of an inch in diameter. 


The Separation for True Stereoscopic Effect. 


At the meeting (London and Provincial Photographic 
Association) mentioned in the préceding раа ра there was а 
revival of the old discussion as to the “ best” separation of the 
object-glasses (or diaphragms) in producing stereograms, and 
four to four and a half inches was suggested. The crux of the 
whole matter rests in the question whether “true ’’ stereoscopic 
effect is wanted ог “best’’ stereoscopic effect. True stereo- 
scopic effect is absolute, and it must be obtained with a 
separation of the objectives corresponding to the normal separa- 
tion of the eyes (two and a half inches or thereabouts), and 
further the resulting stereograms must be so viewed that the 
distance from the eyes corresponds to the distance of the objec- 
tives from the plate. “ Best” stereoscopic effect is relative 
to the aims of the producer; and when the aim of the maker 
of stereoscopic slides is to impress the beholder with the 
magnificent relief obtainable, his “ best” effect wili generally 
be a considerably exaggerated relief, but not so exaggerated as 
to repel or disgust the ordinary beholder by obvious want 
of truth. One having this aim may work with a separation of 
three inches for near objects, and increase this to some feet 
for distant objects. This system of exaggeration is so common 
that many of the stereograms one sees are painful and ludicrous 
in effect; hence, perhaps, the non-popularity of stereoscopic 
photography. There are, however, portable apparatus on the 
market at the present time adjusted for true effect. When 
the aims of stereoscopic photography are technical, edu- 
cational, or scientific, extreme exaggeration is allowable, and 
the * best" separation becomes a wide separation, as in the 
case of telestereoscopic observation or photography for military 
or surveying purposes. Again, expediency or a special “ best " 
arises when obtaining stereoscopic effects in the case of sun 
spots or the moon, albeit this does not depend on the separation 
of the photographic objectives, but on rotation in the former 
case and libration in the latter. 
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"CUBROME" THIOMOLYBDATE SEPIA TONER. 


EDMUND AND CO., of Ezra Street, London, E., have 
e introduced a new sepia toner for bromide and gaslight 
papers, called the “ Cubrome" Thiomolybdate Sepia Toner. It 
is quite as easy to work as the ordinary sulphide toner, and 
yet claims many advantages which that process does not possess. 
For example, bromide prints which are too flat to start with, and 
are not of the good black tone that the ordinary sulphide toner 
demands, will be found to give good results by this toner with- 
out difficulty. The tendency to yellowish tones is overcome in 
bromide toning, and especially in gaslight prints, which seem to 
be most liable to it. 

One of the great disadvantages of the sulphide process is the 
smell, which in some cases is so unpleasant that the toner is 
given up in consequence. With this toner the predominating 
smell is that of ammonia, and it may be said to be practica!ly 
free from anything to object to. It is often noticed that the 
ordinary sulphide toner lowers the contrasts of the print, but 
with this '* Cubrome"' toner the prints are, if anything, more 
brilliant when turned from black to brown. 
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THE HALIFAX PHOTOGRAPHIC 


HE HALIFAX PHOTOGRAPHIC CO,, of Halifax, Eng- 

land, have placed upon the market a new plate, which is 
specially intended for copying work, though it will be found in 
actual practice that it will do equally well for transparency 
work, for landscape in a good light, and even for studio work 
where a great speed is not a matter of importance. 

The user of the “ Procex" plate will certainly find that it is 
eminently suitable for the purposes for which it is made. Being 
double coated, it is guarded to a certain extent against the evils 
of halation, and builds up density very easily. It is a clean- 
working plate, and does not easily stain, which is a great point 
in its favour in the particular kind of work for which it is to be 
used. Ordinary developers will work well with the * Procex”’ 


CO.S NEW 


The toner is made up in two solutions, labelled A and B. 
A is the ordinary bleacher (which in use may be diluted with an 
equal bulk of water), in which the prints are placed until they are 
thoroughly bleached, after which they are well washed in water 
for about two minutes and immersed in a solution of five drops 
of B to each ounce of water used. Full five minutes is re- 
quired for the complete action of this solution. Twenty minutes 
washing completes the process. It is a great convenience, that 
with this toner, if the tone procured be too dark, the print can 
be again dealt with by being immersed in the bleacher for five 
minutes, after which five minutes' washing follows, and then the 
development for five minutes. The usual twenty minutes' wash- 
ing will complete the process. 

From experiments which have been made, it seems certain that 
prints toned with this Cubrome solution are equally as per- 
manent as those toned in the ordinary sulphide bath, as there is 
nothing in the addition of a small quantity of sulphite of molvb- 
denum to render the prints liable to change. Users of sulphide 
process will be glad to try the advantages ** Cubrome " offers. 


"PROCEX" PLATES. 


plate, and we used that which we had in stock with excellent 
results ; the company, however, recommend a pyro-soda or pyro- 
metol developer, which they find specially suitable to it ; but as 
the formula for these developers are printed on the face of every 
box sold, it is not necessary for us to give them here. The alum 
bath is desirable, and the washing of the negative should not 
be omitted both before and after its use. 

As a guide to the purchaser, we may mention that their H. 
and D. number is бо, Watkins’ 43, and Wynne's (revised) 43. 
We are completely satisfied with these plates, and can recom- 
mend them as being reliable and efficient and eminently suited 
for copying work, and any other purpose for which a clean- 
working but slow plate is suitable. 


HOUGHTONS' PROJECTOR NERNST LAMP. 


OUGHTONS, LTD., of 88, High Holborn, W.C., have 

been appointed wholesale agents for the Nernst Projector 
Lamp, which 15 a highly suitable illuminant for enlarging work, 
lanterns, direct printing, and other similar work. ‘This lamp 
gives a very concentrated light, steady, burning without atten- 
tion, and lighting automatically. It has three filaments, each 
giving soo candle power; it can be fitted to any switch. It is 
most suitable for lecturing work, and for enlarging and printing 
its constant candle-power is a great help to accurate working. 
One great attraction in this new form of Nernst lamp is its great 
portability. — Its weight is only 3 lbs, and the size of the 
apparatus 8 in. by 43 in., with a height of 6 in. It requires no 
attention, and should either filaments or resistances get out of 
order or be broken, fresh ones can at once be obtained from 
stock. 

The price, complete with one spare burner, for any voltage, is 
£43 35.; with two spare burners, 78s. Fitting spare filament: 
one filament, 55. ; two filaments, 8s. ; three filaments, 10s. 6d. 
Spare burners, 15s., and spare resistances, 2s. 


W. BUTCHER AND SONS’ "GREUZE" 
MOUNTS. 


FINE set of new mounts reaches us from Messrs. W. 
Butcher and Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C., which they have named the “Greuze.” They are made 
from the finest hand-made flexible paper, with milled edges, and 
are certainly of excellently chosen colours and artistic appear- 
ance. It so often happens that the pictorial worker in search 
of a suitable mount has to buy, only to get it in various colours 
which are of no use to him at all, as the style and 
colours are in such bad taste. The set of mounts we have before 
us rise superior to this failing, both the mounts themselves and 
the tints being all quite useable, while most of them are highly 
successful as combinations. Certainly the papers are of the 
best, and the colours, such as Scotch grey, sepia, steel black, and 
cream, with double paste-on tints that blend well, showing oniy 
a narrow margin, will be found extremely useful. 
The prices are as follows :—Quarter-plate size, 12 mounts, i1s.; 
postcard size, то mounts, rts. ; half-plate size, 8 mounts, 15. 
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City Sale and Exchange, Fleet Street Branch, ask us to state 
that the following articles were stolen from their messenger 
outside the Post Office, and they would be glad of any informa- 
tion that might lead to the recovery of same:—No. 38 Quick- 
focus Kodak, box form, for pictures 54 by 34 in., pencil mark 
inside ‘‘ C/K/X," stamped 9797, in leather case. 2 Elite quarter- 
plate focal-plane cameras, collapsible model, no slides, one 
marked in pencil “ C/CA/M," the other marked “ С/О/М, Nos. 
4996 and 9574. 1 Ross $ in. Homocentric lens, Series C, in 
focussing mount, working at F/6.3, No. 10337, number engraved 
on lens, 67064. 1 $ in. Ross Homocentric lens, Series C, work- 
ing at F/6.3, No. 10338, number engraved on lens, 67061; also 
in focussing mount. $ by 4 Planex Reflex camera, marked in 
pencil on base, marked " A/X/M,” no ground glass at back, no 
slides. т wood camera lens panel. т Dallmeyer flange. 


The Midland Railway Co.'s Picture Postcards.— The Midland 
Railway Co. have recently added to their series of picture post- 
cards two new sets, dealing respectively with districts in Derby- 
shire suitable for holidavs and with some of the fine houses 
served by their system. There are new views of the Wye and 


the Derwent, while the ‘‘ Staircase of Haddon Hall" is not only 
from an excellent water-colour drawing by the late Mr. 
Leonnard, but the spot in itself is full of romantic and historical 
interest. Several ' places" associated with the name of “ Bess 
of Hardwick” are reproduced, and also * Lea Hurst," near 
Ambergate, the residence of Florence Nightingale, the 
recipient lately of the Order of Merit at the hands of H.M. 
the King. ‘These postcards are excellent both in subject and 
colouring. 


A. E. Staley and Co.'s New List for 1908.—Messrs. A. Е. 
Staley and Co., of 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, E.C., have 
sent us a copy of their new price list for 1908, containing par 
ticulars of reflex cameras, Euryplan lenses, the new Stalev- 
Wheeler telephoto lens, concentric lens hood (a most useful 
device to aid the picture-maker to avoid flare and extraneous 
rays in taking against-the-light subjects), iso. screens, and other 
novelties for the coming season. A copy of this catalogue, which 
is got up in good style on excellent paper, can be had on receipt 
of one penny to cover postage, by sending to the firm and men- 
tioning THE A. P. 
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Focal-Plane Exposures. 


In using an exposure meter: 
works out to be i-1oth (say), what exposure should I give 
with a focal-plane shutter? I find I always over-expose when 
taking the results of an exposure meter when using focal- 


(1) Supposing the exposure 


plane shutters. (2) I should like to know how much more 
light a focal-plane shutter allows to fall on the plate than 
an ordinary shutter? Sometimes I think it is about three 
times. M. S. 


(1 and 2) These questions may best be answered by a quotation 
from Mr. Walter Kilbey's * Advanced Hand-camera Work," p. 18 
(post free, 1s. 2d.), as follows: “ The efficiency of the shutter at 
the focal-plane is from two to three times as great as that of a 
shutter adjacent to the lens; that is to say, the developable 
action would be as great with an exposure of 1-100th sec. іп 
the former case, as with 1-3oth to 1-soth sec. in the latter." 


Very Fine Definition. 


How can I best get extremely fine definition in negatives of 
distant scenes? BIRD'S EYE. 


Microscopic definition can best be secured by the use of a very 
small stop and a sufficiently long exposure. You mention the 
use of an R.R. lens, but perhaps you are not aware that vou 
can get far clearer definition in suck subjects by using a single 
landscape lens, as the number of reflecting surfaces is less. 


Intensification of Faded Prints. 


Some P.O.P. prints that I bought some years ago have faded; 
would you kindly tell me (1) What you consider the best 
thing to do with the prints? Please do not refer me to 
back numbers. J. М. 


The best thing is to copy them before they go altogether. It 
is very risky to try and intensify them, and in any case you should 
copy them first, in case of accidents. The method usually pursue: 
is to (preferably) unmount the mount and then immerse it in a 
mercuric chloride solution, such as is used for intensifving nega- 
tives. As soon as the image has disappeared, the print must be 
washed thoroughly for at least half an hour in clean water; it 
must then be immersed in an extremely attenuated solution of 
hypo—! gr. in 2 oz. of water being quite strong enough. In this 
solution the image will gradually reappear of a brownish black 
tone, and in most cases the yellowness of the paper is much re- 
duced. Great care must be taken not to use too strong a solution 
of hvpo, otherwise the image will be entirely dissolved. 


Mounting Wet Prints. 


Would you kindly oblige by letting me know the best way 
to mount wet prints? (1) I find that the prints stick to the 
roller when squeegeeing on to the mount. (2) What is the 
best paste to use? J. W. 


(1) Place them face downwards, one on top of another, on a 
sheet of glass and squeegee them free from surplus water. Then 
apply a thin coating of suitable paste, raise one corner with a 
pin, and lift. carefully, placing the print in its proper position 
on the mount. Then cover it with a piece of “ fluffless” blotting- 
paper (such as “ Robosal"), and rub firmly into place with your 
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hand. A squeegee may be used if preferred. 


(2) The following 
is a reliable formula for a home-made one:— 


Bermuda arrowroot (best) .............................. 3% oz. 
Gelatine (Nelson's No. 1) .............................. 160 gr 
Methylated spirits ................. sens 2 02. 
Carbolic acid (pure) ...................................... I2 min 
Mater: (COL): ouest ИЕ do tel ola assets a 30 ог. 


Mix the arrowroot into a stiff cream with two ounces of the water, 
while the gelatine is placed to soak in the remainder. When the 
gelatine is softened and the arrowroot well mixed, pour all together 
into an iron saucepan and bring to the boiling point. Keep at this 
heat for about five minutes, being particularlv careful to stir con- 
tinually from the moment the mixture is placed on the fire. When 
sufficiently cooked, pour into a basin to cool. When cool, add the 
carbolic acid and spirit (previously mixed) in a thin stream with 
constant stirring. Then bottle and keep wel! corked. 


Beeswax Polish for Frames, etc. 


My daughter makes “carved wood frames for photographs," 
which are polished, by the class instructor, with beeswax ; 
she will be much obliged by particulars enabling her to do 
her own polishing. (1) Formula for beeswax polish. (2) 
Mode of application. C. W. H. 


(1) Scraped beeswax one part, turpentine two parts; dissolve 
bv heat on a sand bath (being careful, because of the inflammable 
nature of the turpentine), stirring meanwhile. Or melt the wax 
bv heat, remove from the fire, and add the turpentine in a thin 
stream, with stirring. (2) Apply with a stiff brush and polish by 
friction with a stiff brush, such às a very stiff clothes’ brush. 


Varnish for Bromide Prints. 


(1) A varnish for bromide prints that have been toned, the 
chemicals of which are easilv obtained, and one I can im- 


merse the prints in. J. C. W. 
The following has been recommended : — 

nep Wm rc 60 gr 
Shellac (bleached) .................. snes 120 gr 
Soda carbonate _............................................. 20 gr. 
inco eT 60 minims. 
WV ALOT чыгыы тынны ырны Е РОНЕ seek RU Ee 2 Or. 
Sig dM c EET 2 Oz. 


Boil the borax, shellac, and soda in the water till dissolved, and 
when cold add the glycerine and alcohol. Adda little clean white sand, 
shake well, and after standing three or four days filter. Personally, 
we prefer the following, but either can be applied by immersing 
the prints immediately they are washed, without the necessitv for 
previous drying : — : 


DOAN... ОО КОМ АЕ Ж КИ wat ath ela ОКТО 40 рт. 
White shellac (bleached lac) ................. sess 100 ,, 
pruden E ыы, I Or. 


Boil all together until the shellac is dissolved, then remove from 
the heat and add 


Alcohol 
The varnish should then be filtered. 


2 drm. 
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No. 8 of “UNION NOTES” will be found in this week's issue, facing р. 196 and p. xviii. (advts.). 
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GEORGIAN LONDON REDISCOVERED. 


Hik cessation of the London County Council steamboat 

service is a distinct loss to all picture-makers, and the 
general regret was voiced by Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., in the 
course of a lecture before the Royal Photographic Society re- 
cently. He said that the Thames steamboats took the photo- 
grapher directly into the heart of riverside neighbourhoods 
having different classes of people, occupations, and character- 
istics. They were neighbourhoods which would not ordinarily 
be sought out by train or tram, and here London, or rather the 
Londons within London, were revealed in their most picturesque 
phases. On landing at any of the piers, particularly those to the 
east of the city, the photographer found material for a day's 
work in front of him. 

A hundred and fifty years ago—the period of which Mr. 
Blake was speaking—Londoners, whatever their deficiencies 1n 
other respects, certainly made full use of the river. It will be 
news to many that some of the old barges which were used at 
that time are still in existence, and in possession of some of the 
undergraduates’ rowing clubs at Oxford. It is hard to realise 
what the river must have been like in the days when the Lori 
Mayor’s procession went by water to Westminster. 

In making a study of such a period as the eighteenth century, 
it is an interesting and instructive plan to place photographs of 
the actual survivals alongside such realistic contemporary prints 
as those of Hogarth. ‘This was the method pursued by Mr. 
Blake, and the result was a most entertaining lecture. The 
Hogarth engravings, by the way, may be studied at the National 
Gallery, the National Portrait Gallery, and the print room of the 
British 'Museum. 

There are many points of view from which the subject of 
Georgian London may be approached, such as the thoroughíares, 
the squares, the life in the streets by day and night, the means 
of locomotion, the amusements, the punishments, the taverns, the 
street signs, and the dress of the people. In the last respect the 


contemporaries of Dr. Johnson had a great advantage over us, 
for by the side of the brightly coloured costumes that even the 
men assumed at that period, our own manner of dress must 
appear sober and dull indeed. 

It is surprising to find that there are so many survivals of this 
period. A few of the most fertile districts may be mentioned. 
The streets which best keep their eighteenth century character— 
twisting and turning and never going straight to their objective— 
are old Marylebone Lane, and (Jueen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
The course of the Tyburn, which bounded London on the west, 
can still be traced by a perceptible hollow in Piccadilly and 
across the Green Park. London squares are more or less a 
creation of the eighteenth century, and much excellent material 
may be found inthem. The banks in Fleet Street and Lombard 
Street still, in many cases, preserve their ancient signs, and 
most of them are accessible on application. E'aborately carved 
doorways, with overhanging lintels characteristic of the period, 
are to be found in Queen Anne's Gate, Laurence Pountney Hill, 
and even amid the warehouses of Bermondsey. 1n Fleet Street 
the Cock Tavern is reminiscent of Dr. Johnson, and the fireplace 
at which Goldsmith and the great doctor stood is still shown, 
while the original cock perches on a bracket near by. The 
George inn, in High Street, Borough, is one of the few survivals 
of the old galleried anns. <A tavern in Newcomen Street, 
Borough, possesses the royal arms, which originally graced the 
southern side of old London Bridge. Of the pleasure gardens 
of the period hardly a vestige remains, the great highways, such 
as Rosebery Avenue, having cut right through them, and through 
much else besides. However, a great deal remains, and not 
only photographers, but all Londoners who feel an interest and 
pride in their old city, owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Blake for 
his work in photographing these remains before they fall a prev 
to the modern builder. His first visit to the " Royal” was 
greatly appreciated. 


—« SE ERR 
WELLINGTON “PORTRAIT” CARBON S.C. P. 


ESSRS. WELLINGTON AND WARD, of Elstree, Herts, 

have placed upon the market a new variety of their well- 
known and much appreciated S. C. P., to be called “ Portrait" 
Carbon. As we all know, the S. C. P. enables a quick day- 
light or a long artificial light printing to be given, and the paper 
allows much latitude in exposure without compromising the final 
result ; and now we are offered an entirely new surface, carbon- 
т its appearance, and particularly suitable to “ portrait ” 
work. 

Some special features of this new introduction should at once 
be noted; its fine rendering of shadow detail is one point, and 
another of equal importance is that it is especially capable of 
giving soft results from hard negatives. Everyone knows that 
the really hard negative is the worst possible for bromide print- 
ing, aud that under ordinary circumstances good results are not 
to be expected from this class of negative; but the Carbon Por- 
trait S. C. P. gets over this difficulty, so that the amateur can 


use both his hard and his soft negatives with equally good 
results. This marks a step in advance, while the carbon surface 
will be extremely pleasing to a great many workers. 

The working of this new variety in S. C. P. does not differ 
from the ordinary; it requires from 1 to 3 minutes at Gin. from 
a fishtail burner, while 2 to 5 seconds is about right for an average 
negative in daylight. Both M.-Q. and amidol developers act 
extremely well wth this S. C. P. paper, the latter giving the 
softer results, and prints developed bv it are capable of pro- 
ducing a finer brown tone in the sulphide toning bath; but 
S. C. P. generally is an excellent paper for toning, and this is 
one of the excellences to which it can lay claim. 

This paper must at once appeal to those who like the carbon 
surface neither so shiny as P.O.P. nor so dull as ordinary matt, 
who require all detail possible, not only in the shadows but 
also in the high lights, and who sometimes require to varv the 
colour of their bromides and get at will a clean brown tone. 
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Woolwich Photographic Society.—On February 13 Mr. Price, 
of the firm of Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., gave a very 
interesting demonstration of photographic tabloid chemicals to 
the members and visitors of the society. The lecturer touched 
upon sepia toning, intensification, and showed examples of plates 
and prints. He stated that the advantages were purity, effi- 
cient solutions at time of use, portability, and reliability. 
Samples of tabloid chemicals were handed to the members for 
purposes of experiment. 
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UNION NOTES. 


BEING NOTICES AND REPORTS 


Secretaries, Please Note.—So far as it is within 
my power I try to give every society an equal 
\ share of recognition in this page of notes. 
N But it is as impossible to write notes without 
facts as it is to make bricks without straw, and 
if any society feels that they are neglected, the 
fault rests entirely with themselves, and the 
remedy is in their own hands. I do not desire that a fully- 
written report should be sent to me, for I know that the com- 
posing of even a short paragraph is tedious work to those who 
are unaccustomed to writing for the press. All that I require 
are the FACTS, plainly set forth, such as the chairman, size of 
audience, name and particulars of lecturer, what the lecture 
was about, and, if possible, a brief resumé of the more impor- 
tant items given by the lecturer, as the outcome of his own 
experiences. It is my intention to personally visit all the 
societies from time to time, and I will esteem it a favour if 
those responsible will kindly intimate to me the date of any 
important forthcoming event. 


ر 


To the Darlington Camera Club.—As you are probably aware, 
this Federation has assisted to organise an International Invita- 
tion Pictorial Photographic Exhibition, that is to be held in the 
Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, during the summer 
months, and which gives promise of being a magnificent success. 
Our motive has been the advancement of photography generally, 
and its acknowledgement as an art in particular. This is the 
work in which we invite you to assist us by giving the Federa- 
tion the benefit and influence of your support. Surely such work 
has some calls upon you, for your existence depends upon the 
advancement of photography. Several years ago 1 believe that 
you did belong to this organisation, but since then you resigned. 
Why? If you have any grievance, would it not be better to 
freely lay the whole business before Mr. Whittle and see if 
the trouble (if any exists) could not be overcome? Possibly it 
may all be due to a little misunderstanding, which could easily 
be removed at a conference. You will find that the Federation 
is anxious to welcome your menibers. 


Newcastle Societies.— A fortnight ago I stated that Newcastle 
was at present without a photographic society ; but that state- 
ment is only partially true. I am correct so far as the name is 
concerned, because there is no society which lays claim to the 
title; but there are four (and possibly more that I know not of) 
societies possessing headquarters within the boundaries of this 
city. The Heaton Camera Club is the most important in point 
of size and influence. The Tyneside Geographical Camera Club 
is bohemian and exclusive, whilst the clubs run in conjunction 
with the Church Institute and the Royal Grammar School are 
seldom heard of outside the limits of their own narrow circles. 
Now why should not all these societies amalgamate, and in con- 
junction with the remnants of the late Newcastle and Northern 
Counties Photographic Society, form one large society, to be 
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FEDERATION NOTES. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


known as the Newcastle Camera Club? They would then be 
strong enough to join the Federation. 


A Novel Evening at Morpeth.—Secretaries in search of a new 
method for providing an evening’s amusement for their members 
should follow the example of the Morpeth Camera Club, who, 
in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Patterson, who was to have 
delivered his lecture entitled “With Nature and a Camera," 
arranged a gaslight printing competition upon somewhat novel 
lines. The competitors were each given two sheets of gaslight 
paper and a negative, and were required to make two prints 
before their fellow members. The demonstration of the various 
individual methods of manipulation afforded much instruction 
to the audience. The prints were judged by the members, with 
the result that Mr. Loades was placed first with seventy-seven 
points, Mr. Dixon second with seventy points, and Mr. Wilkin- 
son third with fifty-one points. This flourishing society held 
a social evening at the rooms of the Y.M.C.A., Morpeth, 
on Monday, February 24th. 

The Bishop Auckland Society.—' The members of this society 
had the privilege of listening to a most comprehensive and 
highly educative lecture, entitled " Research Work for Photo- 
graphers," delivered by the Rev. W. J. Wingate on Thursday, 
February 2oth. The lecturer, who is a well-known naturalist, 
and is honorary secretary of the Durham County Naturalists' 
Union, commenced by showing how useful introductory slides 
might be made up for lecture purposes, and used a slide entitled 
“Life on a Window-pane," to illustrate his remarks. He then 
proceeded to explain an interesting series of micro-photographs 
of the external and internal parts of many of the commoner 
insects, such as daddy longlegs, gnats, syrphids, flies, ants, 
bluebottles, etc. Passing to the molluscs, pictures were shown 
illustrating how the lower forms of animal life may supply 
almost endless subjects for the photographer who keeps his eyes 
open. The plant world next received attention; and was 
followed by pictures of the Roman wall, etc., suggesting a large 
field for the photographer with antiquarian tastes, and a slide 
of coins of Edward III. suppled another line for the numis- 
matically inclined. The lecturer then proceeded to remark 
upon the value of photography to the geologist, and stated that 
it was possible. by means of judicious lighting, to obtain many 
details of impressions that are hardly, if at all, visible to the 
untrained eye in the specimen. As the reverend gentleman 
remarked: “In these and in many other directions there lay 
open to the observing photographer vast fields full of the deepest 
interest and the highest instruction, and in which he would not 
only be bringing to himself much pleasure and profit, but by 
permanently recording that which is transient or not easily 
accessible, he may often be adding in an important way to the 
sum of human knowledge." The lecture was much enjoyed by 
a large and appreciative audience, and adds one more to the 
total of successful evenings that have been held in the comfort- 
able club rooms in Silver Street. 
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The Scottish Salon.—The attendance is quite up to expecta- 
tions; the evening entertainments are proving a great '' draw." 
Dr. Rennie’s lecture on '' Photo-Micrography was a splendid 
example of the popular scientific lecture. On Friday Mr. James 
Patrick, of the Midlothian Society, lectured on " Homes and 


Haunts of Robert Louis Stevenson"! to a large audience. This 
is a very popular lecture, and figures on the Federation list. 
A week previously Mr. Patrick gave it before the Greenock 
Philosophical, as one of their winter series. " The Art Union " 
is due on the 29th. 
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AN EVENING’S CHAT WITH THOS. E. GREEN, F.R.G.S., 
A YORKSHIRE LECTURER. 


'* Y LOVE my Florence well,” is a phrase many times quoted by 

Mr. Thos. E. Green, F.R.G.S., one of Yorkshire's most 
popular lecturers. The eloquence and fervour of Mr. Green 
when lecturing on Florence incited our representative to know 
more of Mr. Green and his Italian subjects. ‘‘ Come over and 
have a chat," he wrote in response to a request for an interview. 
We found Mr. Green at home amidst surroundings at once in 
keeping with his artistic, literary, and poetical tastes. Willow 
Grove, Horbury, is the home of his forefathers, built when 
architects did not study and plan how many bricks could be 
crowded into a square yard; with an interior fashioned, fur- 


Tuos. E. GREEN, F.R.G.S. 


nisheu, and remodelled by the present occupier. When we 
speak of furnished, we mean that every little detail of ornamenta- 
tion and bric-a-brac speaks of the originality of Mr. Green, who 
is essentially a lover of his home and home comforts. His 
diligence and determination to excel are noticeable in whatever he 
takes up. Some years ago Mr. Green was interested in sport, and 
in billiards he was soon able to make his fifty and sixty breaks ; 
but Mr. Green appears to have realised the game led to no great 
end, neither was it ennobling, for could not a marker at 25s. per 
week attain the same proficiency? In tennis, hunting, flower cul- 


ture the same determination prevailed, and within three years 
of taking up amateur gardening he produced a new variety of 
geranium. 

_ It is not very many years since Mr. Green became intensely 
interested in photography, and besides his many pictures, both 
pictorial and technical, he has accumulated a collection of five 
to six thousand slides, all of which are carefully tabulated and 
stored in a handsome cabinet of sixty slide boxes, which, by the 
way, was a present from Mrs. Green, who greatly helps her 
husband in his hobby. 

“ Have you long been interested in travel, Mr. Green?" asked 
our representative. 

“A dozen years, or thereabouts,” replied Mr. Green. “I 
think I first visited France in 1886, and America the following 
year. America appealed to me very strongly, and the American 
people inspired me with their zeal; in fact, nothing during my 
travels struck me so much as their cuteness, alertness, decision, 
and quick perception. Later, I went to Italy, and it was there 1 
found my favourite subject. If one reads the history of Italy," 
said Mr. Green, " and visits it once or twice, one is fired with 
its glamour, with its endless resources, and its priceless 
treasures, and one's affection for the country grows, and one looks 
forward longingly to the next visit." 

* Have you done much lecturing, Mr. Green?” 

** Well, yes, I have; but not until about four years ago,” re- 
plied Mr. Green with a smile. “It was then I faced my first 
audience in the role of lecturer, and naturally 1 was very 
nervous. Much of my nervousness disappeared, however, when 
I found an appreciative audience. It seemed to stimulate and 
give me confidence." 

* Was your first lecture under the auspices of the Yorkshire 
Union?” 

“ Not exactly; but a good many given during my first two 
years’ lecturing were given to societies in the Union, and I 
tound great help and sympathy by coming in contact with other 
earnest workers in the Union." 

“ You have seen the controversy, ‘Who shall meet the Union 
lecturer?’ I presume, Mr. Green?" 

‘“ Yes, I have," he replied; " and, generally speaking, 1 have 
no fault to find on that score. The only suggestion I would 
make is that the club official delegated to that important duty 
should be chosen with discretion. For example, in my own 
case, how interesting it would be if the gentleman who was dele- 
gated to show me hospitality had travelled abroad, and possibly 
in Italy! You see the suggestion?” 

“ Do you find any difficulty in regard to the lanternist?” was 
our representative's next question. 

Here Mr. Green thoughtfully paused, and then replied, “ Coi- 
lectively they are a quite unassuming lot of earnest workers, who 
do their best to contribute to the lecturer's success, often with 
little or no thanks ; but at times I have been sorely annoyed to 
find the lanternist commence to set up five minutes before the 
hour we should start. The lantern should always be set up 
and ready half an hour before the time for the lecture to com- 
mence, and thus allow time to make sure the valve joint is not 
leaking—a common fault in some societies.” 

“Rightly or wrongly, you have the reputation of using too 
many slides in your lectures, Mr. Green?" 

* Yes, 1 know that is a complaint that has been thrown at 
me on many occasions ; but there is reason in my madness," said 
Mr. Green. ‘‘ The main reason why I use 200 slides in a lecture 
is because my audience is usually mixed—young and old, photo- 
graphic and non-photographic—and with the greater variety I 
am perfectly safe in retaining my audience” (“ and "— with a sly 
wink—‘‘ no slides roasted.") “Thirty seconds is long enough 
for a slide to be on the screen, and I cannot afford to be renew- 
ing them. The large and appreciative audiences I usually get 
are an answer to the rest of the criticism." 

A glance at the clock showed our representative that only a 
few minutes were left to catch the last train home, and so ended 
a most pleasant evening chat, all too quickly over. 


——H 


A Story of Fountains Abbey.—Mr. Thos. W. Thornton has a 
capital lecture which he calls “ A Story of Fountains Abbey,” 
and last week he gave it at the Leeds Camera Club. The story 
is brimful of historical interest, and is given with the freedom 
of one who has made monastic life a special study. “ Foun- 
tains,” like other great abbeys of its period, was not built as 


we understand building to-day, but grew like forests, permeated 
by the spirit of the craftsmen who loved their work and formed 
themselves into guilds. Almost every stone in Fountains Abbey 
had a voice to Mr. Thornton, and his lantern pictures conveyed 
that voice to his audience, who were intensely interested in his 
account of their history. 
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** Platinotype " at Hull.—4A platinotype demonstration was given 
before the Hull Photographic Society at their last meeting by the 
Rev. Joseph Beanland, M.A. He pointed out in his introduction 
that an erroneous impression was abroad that the process was diffi- 
cult and only possible to advanced workers. Mr. Beanland soon 
dispelled this fallacy by his lucid demonstration of how simple it 
was. He claimed the process was most accommodating, for if the 
print is under-printed, more detail can be brought out by raising 
the temperature of the developing bath. For over-printed results 
the normal solution should be made weaker, and he recommended 
the use of a new bath to obviate the possibility of rusty blacks. 
The constitution of the developer is simple, being composed of a 
ten per cent. solution of potassium oxalate. It is, however, very 
necessary to keep the paper free from dampness when stored— but 
he deprecated storage and says use up—and much can be done to 
eliminate moisure by placing the tin and contents in an oven 
at about 70 deg., and even, in bad cases, with the temperature 
raised to 100 deg. Where moisture is known to be in the paper 
at time of development, then add a drop or two of mercury solution 
in the developer. 


“Time Development ” at Bradford and Wakefield.—Mr. W. F. 
Slater, F.R.P.S., of Kodak reputation, appeared before the Bradford 
Photographic Society on the roth inst., and the Wakefield Society 
four days later. In the course of his demonstrations on “ The 
Theory aad Practice of Time Development," he emphasised the 
necessity for correct exposure of the plate or film, showing various 
diagrams illustrating the incorrectness of tone values resulting 
from over or under exposure. He expressed the opinion—sup- 
porting it by means of practical tests he had made—that very little 
control could be exercised over a plate when once the developing 
action had commenced, and that prolonged development or frequent 
examination of the plate would not give any better negative than 
could be got by the Kodak system of tank development, if correctly 
timed. For calculating exposures Mr. Slater recommends the 
use of the Bee meter, and to reduce the impedimenta when 
travelling he advised the use of the Premo Film Pack system. 
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Lord Mayor to Open Sheffield Exhibitlon.—' The arrangements 
for the Sheffield Exhibition are steadily progressing, and from 
the latest information, it appears the society is to be honoured 
by the presence of the Lord Mayor of Sheffield, Mr. Alderman 
Harry P. Marsh, who has kindly consented to open the exhibi- 
tion. I don't know whether the assembly is to be also graced 
by the presence of the Lady Mayoress, but the lady members 
and other ladies, who I know are taking an active part in the 
exhibition, would score a signal success if they were to also 
secure the attendance of the Lady Mayoress. 
eee, ше 


Leeds Camera Club Exhibition.—The Leeds Camera Club is 
particularly aggressive just now, and is resuscitating some of 
the enthusiasm of the past. For the past month the members 
have been busy preparing some work for the exhibition, and 
some of them have been so ardent in their efforts that the 1908 


show should excel its predecessors, that even the attendance at 
the weekly meetings has suffered. However, a good collection 
of work is the result, and we have something to say about the 


exhibition on page 200. y __ 


“ Genre ’’ at Bradford. — А crowded gathering of the members 
of the Bradford Photographic Society welcomed the representa- 
tive lecturer of the Lancashire Federation, Mr. T. Lee Syms, 
on the 17th ult. He has a wealth of interesting methods to 
secure suitable lighting for his pictures, and, contrary to many 
well-known portrait workers, he does not advise the use of a 
reflector, but uses a muslin curtain placed between the light 
and the subject, ensuring a soft effect with an absence of harsh 
contrasts. A room with a side light is preferable to a studio 
with the conventional glass roof. He says the light is under 
better control, and as a rule more in keeping with the natural 
ilumination of a domestic interior, and consequently more iu 
harmony with the subject to be portrayed. 

چو 

“ Don't Tire Your Models," says Mr. Syms.—Another point well 
worth emulation is that previous to posing his models Mr. Lee 
Syms makes a rough pencil sketch of the study he wishes to 
take, thus composing his picture in outline, with the great 
advantage that he does not tire his model by constant change of 
position before arriving at the desired composition. Having 
decided on his subject, the next question is suitability of model, 
and the first law to teach the latter is strict obedience. Children 
make the best models, and Mr. Syms recommends a start with 
them on open-air subjects, thus avoiding the bugbear, camera 
consciousness. 
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Develop for the Half Tones.—Mr. Syms’ exposure for a sub- 
ject in a room with an ordinary light is remarkably short, say 
four seconds at F/8, with a rapid plate. Using pyro-soda, he 
develops for the /Aa/f tones, leaving the deepest shadows to 
take care of themselves. In the resulting negative the high light 
should be sufficiently transparent to permit printed matter to 
be read through it when the negative is laid thereon. Before 
making his final negative for printing he prepares an enlarged 
transparency, and works that up, with pencil and white chalk. 
The final print is by preference a sepia platinotype and usually 


is quite untouched. ucc p 2 = 


Brown Tones by Ammonium Thiomolybdate.—In my notes a 
week or two back, I gave a brief account of Mr. Fred J. Web- 
ster's method of obtaining a fine range of brown tones on 
bromide by ammonium thiomolybdate, and on Wednesday last 
I had the privilege of seeing Mr. Webster demonstrate the 
process at the Leeds Camera Club. To abbreviate this most 
excellent demonstration of toning methods, with special refer- 
ence to toning bromides by a salt which is certain to largely 
supersede the sulphide, would be distinctly unfair to Mr. 
Webster, and therefore in an early number we shall give a full 
report of his demonstration. | 


— 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE FEDERATION NOTES. 


FROM Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Manchester Amateurs Help the Municipal Authorities. —During 
this winter session a new feature has been introduced into the 
municipal suburban art galleries of Manchester, a start being 
made at Queen's Park Museum. Mr. James Shaw has arranged 
a series of six photographic lantern lectures free of charge ta 
the public, and the experiment has proved a great success. Mr. 
Shaw has pressed his friends into service, and those already 
given by Rev. H. W. Dick, Mr. J. J. Phelps, and Mr. Shaw 
himself have won golden opinions, and there is not much 
doubt that such a series will be largely increased in all districts 
another season. Not only in this direction. has Mr. Shaw 
organised a series, but at Ancoats Recreation Brotherhood he 
has got together another set of six lantern lectures, mostly by 
Manchester amateurs, amongst whom we might mention Mr. 
G. E. Mellor, on “ Nature's Landscapes" ; F. W. Parrot, on 
“Lovely Lucerne”; J. J. Phelps, “The Pyrenees and the 
Pyrenean People”; S, L. Coulthurst, on “ Sunshine and Snow 
in the Bernese Oberland" ; and also Dr. W. Murray Cairns, of 
Liverpool, on °“ Japan and the Japanese"; and Fr. Bernard 


Bulter, S.J., on °“ The Taming of Garden Birds and Squirrels.” 


These free lectures to the people are doing a wonderful amount 


of good, and we understand that every lecturer is working 
without fee or reward for the good of the cause. 


cip 


Н. Wade on Isochrematic Photography.— Although not a 
Union lecturer, Messrs. Wellington and Ward's representative, 
Mr. Harry Wade, 15 doing good work amongst the societies in 
the north. I think he has visited almost every society of note 
in the district, and if there are any who have not arranged with 
him for a visit, they should do so at once. The Culcheth 
Camera Club speak highly of Mr. Wade's popular lecture on 
"Isochromatic Photography." Не deals with it in a lucid 
manner, and his explanation of the theory and practice of 
colour corrected plates and screens gets down to the youngest 
beginner. Not only this, he backs up his remarks with a very 
fine series of lantern slides, much better than is usual with a. 


trade lecture. fi 


The following is gazetted during the past week :—‘ Roval 
Army Medical Corps Volunteers, Manchester Company. Cap- 
tain A. T. Lakin, M.B., resigns his commission.” 
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UNION NOTES. THE AMATEUR 


St. Helens Exhibition.—This last week the St. Helens Camera 
Club reached the stage of their seventh annual photographic 
exhibition, and this was held in the Pilkington Hall. Five 
members’ classes and three open classes had been arranged, and 
these were well supported. The judges thought very 
highly of the members’ work, and in one or two cases, if the 
pictures had been entered in the open classes, they would have 
won, this being especially the case with a certain picture in 
Class 1. Dr. A. Т. Lakin and Mr. James Shaw, of Manchester, 
acted as judges, and made the following awards :—Members, 
Class 1, landscape: 1, J. Hesford ; 2, A. Poole; 3, A. Marsden. 
This, the judges report, was a very fine class. Class 2, por- 
traiture, etc.: 1, J. Leyland; 2, J. Hesford; 3, W. H. Ward. 
Class 3, architecture: No award; honourable mention to H. R. 
Lacey. Class 4, lantern slides: G. H. Gray. Special class for 
beginners who have not won a prize: 1, T. Duxbury; 2, W. N. 
Bate; honourable mention, T. Duxbury. Open Classes— Pic- 
torial photographs: Silver vase, J. E. Lathom ; bronze plaque, 
F. A. Tinker and H. Ainslie Cox; honourable mention, Colonel 
Johnson. Lantern slides: Silver plaque, G. A. Booth. Colour 
photography: 1, W. H. Tomkinson; honourable mention, J. 
Critchley. The premier award was a lovely snow picture now 
well known in the district for its many good qualities and also 
the to-be-regretted manipulation of it in Chinese white. The 
winning Autochrome picture by Mr. Tomkinson is one of the 
best we have seen in this process. We hope to hear and report 
that the exhibition has met with the success it deserves. 


ы 
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At the last meeting of the Manchester Amateurs, fifteen new 
members were elected. 


TL 


New Secretary at Dukinfield.—Mr. E. Till, 30, Bass Street, 
Dukinfield, is the new secretary. Readers, kindly note. 


Rev. H. W. Dick Full Up with Lectures.—Rev. Henry W. 
Dick, President of the Union, informs me that he is quite full 
up with lecturing appointments for this winter season, and regrets 
he cannot accept any more this season. ] would advise all to 
get their fixtures made early next vear so as to avoid dis- 
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appoiatment. Mr. Dick's lectures are always well worth listen- 
ing to, and we are not surprised to hear of his crying, *' Halt, 
enough!” 
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Barrow is to have a social evening on March 12, and we hope 
to hear of its success. 


м 

The Isle of Man Camera Club's annual exhibition of members’ 
work takes place March 17. Perhaps thev will let me have a 
report. I would drop in and see it, but I must confess I'm a 
bad sailor. 


- 


The New Blackpool Society.— The new society at Blackpool is 
meeting with much success, over forty members having joined 
during the first month of its existence. Now we should lke to 
impress upon all photographers of the Fylde district, especially 
Lytham, St. Anne, and Blackpool, the gain they will have in at 
once joining hands and helping forward the scheme. There are 
many yet who are not members, and we hope these will at 
once get in touch with the secretary. Ап excellent programme 
has been arranged up to April 14, and we are sure that Mr. 
Bentley and his committee are doing all they can for photo- 
graphy in the district. Mr. Bentley's address is 64, Caunce 


Street, Blackpool. س‎ 


* Pin-hole Photography.’ —The Rochdale Amateur Photo- 
graphic Society is fortunate in having among its members some 
really capable lecturers and demonstrators. This season the 
society has submitted an ambitious programme to its members, 
and the greater part of the lectures have been given by their own 
members. Several of the members have spcialised, and the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Union should next season be able to 
find two or three good lecturers at Rochdale. At the meeting on 
February 14, Mr. H. Hoyle gave a most instructive lecture oa 
" Pin-hole Photography." Не illustrated his remarks with some 
capital diagrams, and afterwards handed round a number of 
negatives and prints, showing the results of pin-hole photo- 
graphy. The results were extremely gratifving, and the members 
expressed their astonishment at finding such capital negatives, 
some of which were apparently superior to those taken bv 
ordinary lenses. Mr. Hoyle was heartily thanked for his inter- 
esting lecture. 


— ______ 


THE MIDLAND FEDERATION NOTES. 


EFERRING to the Bournville Camera Club, we were glad 

to hear of their successful exhibition last month. To 
hear from such a judge as Mr. J. Cruwys Richards that 
marked progress has been made should be sincerely gratifying 
to its members. Awards were placed at the disposal of the 
offirers by Messrs. E. T. Holding, P. Bale Rider, J. Cruwys 
Richards, J. A. Sinclair and W. Davenport. The lecture by Mr. 
J. L. Robinson on * The Mountains, Valleys, and Glaciers of 
Switzerland" was very much appreciated. 


In these columns, we hasten to express our sympathy with Mr. 
]. Hall-Edwards— whose arm it has been found necessary to 
amputate—in his great affliction. We were personally the first 
to witness his experiments with what was then considered a 
marvellous induction coil giving a /e» inch spark, and well do 
we remember the pride he took in demonstrating its power in 
the then new X-ray theory of photography. Little did we then 
think as we sat in his laboratory at Moseley that ever we should 
be called upon to chronicle so sad an effect upon our townsman 
as that given in the first sentences of this paragraph. Sad 
indeed is it that one who has done so much to alleviate pain 
and distraction in others should be called to slow martyrdom 
as a reward for his work. The country is indebted to him, and 
in any other country but England the State would immediately 
and substantially compensate (a poor enough word indeed) and 
recognise the claim of such, which morally it should look upon 
as a slight duty. Nations, however, forget—or seem to—that 
peace hath martyrs no less renowned than war. 


An Appreciation.—From Mr. W. Farren, in a brief conversa- 
tion we recently were privileged to have with him, we were 
gratified to hear high appreciation by our Cambridge friends of 
the efforts which our editor is putting forth on behalf of 
the Federations, and to glean how the reports of the doings of 
the leagues in other towns are eagerly looked for in the pages of 
THE A. P. 

He told us how the proposed federation. of Midland societies 
was hailed by the local camera club, which he represented on the 
general committee of the M. P. F., and of the immediate advan- 
tages they saw in becoming affiliated. His visit should call forth 


mutual help—and no doubt it will—from the parent society towards 
our confrères at Cambridge. 
M 
Yet another addition to the ranks of new photographic 
societies, and, let us hope, to the M. P. F. This time at New- 
castle (Staffs). The motto, “ Well begun is half done," appears 
to be the maxim of this new venture, whose opening meeting 
was held on the 6th inst. The secretarv writes us that they 
opened with a fully equipped studio—think of the attractions, 
friends !—dark-room, and enlarging room, situated in the Friars- 
wood Road. The president is Mr. T. E. Sproston, and application 
for membership mav be made to Mr. W. H. Warburton, of 6, 
Wilfred Place, Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent, who is the hon. secretarv. 
p cc 
Our thanks are tendered to Mr. W. Steventon for the information 
with which he so kindly favoured us recently. 


——Ó 

Trent Camera Club, a newly tormed association which we hope 
soon to welcome under the Midland Federation, were fortunate 1n 
securing at very short notice, from Mr. ©. L. Coulthurst, vice- 
president of the Lancashire and Cheshire Union, a set of lantern 
slides which filled an evening's meeting in a most interesting manner, 
Residents in the Trent district are advised to communicate with the 
hon. secretary, Mr. W. Steventon, 4, Market Piace, Newcastie- 
under-Lyne, Staffs. | 38 


An amusing incident was told bv the Lord Mayor of Birm- 
ingham, when he opened the Birmingham Exhibition last month, 
as showing the advance of the pictorial side of photography. 
He said a friend had recently shown him a picture of what he 
immediately thought was a foreign view. He  instinctively 
queried, “ Venice?" and was amazed with the reply he received: 
" No! Birmingham.” This, he thought, should cause an influx 
to our city as a tourist centre for seekers after the beautiful in 
art. —— لق‎ 

We have been asked to call our readers’ attention to the fact 
that March 5 1s the last day for entries to be received for the 
seventh annual exhibition at Nottingham. The secretary of this 
federated society is G. R. Cranch, of 142, St. Jude's Avenue. 
Nottingham. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS ON EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


HE sad and unexpected death of Mr. A. 

Horsley Hinton occurred just as THE 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER was going to press 

last week, and we were only able to insert a 

brief obituary. During the last few days we 

have received an immense number of letters 
of sympathy in our loss, and deep regret at the passing 
of a man who was a power in the photographic world. 
All express their admiration for what Mr. Hinton has 
done for pictorial photography, and for the patience and 
kindliness he showed to beginners who could not at first 
appreciate the work of the more advanced pictorialists. 
Though he was an advanced worker, he was always 
glad to criticise and advise the beginner, and his 
'" Beginners’ Lessons "" in THe A. P. were greatly 
appreciated. Gt ee £ 


Throughout the general press, notices of Mr. Hinton’s 
death have appeared. His portrait, with a brief bio- 
graphy, was in the Daily Graphic, and the Yorkshire 
Weekly Post gave nearly a page to his biography and 
tributes from his friends in the North of England. The 
British Journal of Photography had an appreciative 
column about his life and work, and his portrait. 

All these notices express the fear that his cager tem- 
perament led him to overtax his strength, and at last, 
without warning, the strain was too great, and he broke 
down. & ¥ £ 


With this number of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


we are giving away a portrait of Mr. Hinton, which we 
think many of our readers will like to frame. It is the 
best photograph of him we have ever seen, and was 
taken by Mr. F. H. Evans, a fellow-member of the 
Linked Ring and a contributor to these columns. We 
have reproduced eight of Mr. Hinton's best-known pic- 
tures this week; they will all be familiar to visitors to 
The Salon, and most have been shown in the invitation 
sections in the principal photographic exhibitions. 
eo Gg & 

‘* Reed Harvesting ” is an early example of Mr. Hin- 
ton's work, and was awarded a medal at the Royal 
Photographic Society’s exhibition in 1894. ** Melton 


,) 


Meadows " was first exhibited in 1897, and was 
one of Mr. Hinton’s favourites. It was repro- 
duced some time ago in the Photographic News 
as ‘‘My Best Picture." It was taken in the days 
when he worked on large 15 bv 12 plates direct, 
before he worked with smaller plates and exhibited 
enlargements from his negatives. °° Recessional "' 
and ‘* To the Hills " were both shown in 1901. ‘‘ Weeds 
and Rushes " was exhibited in The Salon in 1902, and 
in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for October 9 of that 
vear Mr. Hinton explained how the picture had been 
made from three negatives. The foreground was taken 
at Chingford. The distance shows the hills of Seward- 
stone, and the clouds are from a third negative. 
D 8G е 
' Fleeting and Far” was exhibited in 1903, and 
‘“ Niagara ’’ 15 a reminiscence of Mr. Hinton's visit to 
America to the St. Louis Exhibition, and was first shown 
in I904. Probably Niagara has been photographed 
more than any other famous sight, and it is interesting 
to see how a pictorial photographer of his strong 
individuality treats this hackneyed subject in an 
original manner. ** The White Mill ’’ was exhibited at 
The Salon in 1907. It attracted considerable notice 
and criticism, and we believe that Mr. Hinton was not 
satisfied with the picture himself, but loved the feeling 
of sunshine and the gradation of tones, though he 
realised that the cloud effect was rather too strong. 
$ S GS 
In this number Mr. Alfred Maskell, one of the 
founders of the Linked Ring, writes of Mr. Hinton and 
his work in The Salon. Mr. Alexander Keighley, an 
intimate friend, contributes a personal note, and Mr. 
Antony Guest gives an appreciation of our late editor's 
photographic work from the point of view of the art 
critic. $9 $ ә 
The Photographic Salon Exhibition in Aberdeen was 
the last function that Mr. Hinton attended, and the 
notes by Mr. Maclachlan, the secretary of the Scottish 
Federation, therefore have additional interest. 
eS & & 
The funeral took place at the City of London Ceme- 
terv, Manor Park, on Saturday, Feb. го THE A. P. was 


No. 9 of “UNION NOTES” will be found on pp. 241-4. 
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represented by one of the proprietors, Mr. Walter 
Hazell; Mr. A. H. Blake, on the Staff of A. P. 
writers; and Mr. L. Bolton, of the advertising depart- 
ment. The editors of the British Journal of Photo- 
graphy, the Photographic News, and Focus attended 
for their respective papers, while some representatives 
of photographic societies in which the late Editor was 
interested were present, including Mr. S. G. Kimber 
for Southampton, and Mr. Walter Selfe for Hackney. 
Mr. Reginald Craigie and Mr. Alex. Keighley were 
there on behalf of the Linked Ring, of which deceased 
was SO prominent a member. The wreaths were very 
numerous and beautiful, sent both by private friends 
and by photographic societies, including the Linked 
Ring, the Midland Federation, Southampton, etc. It 
was evident that our late Editor not only inspired 
respect for his talents, but that he gained the warm affec- 
tion of his numerous friends. 


© © B 


Mrs. A. Horsley Hinton returns her best thanks for 
all the kind letters of sympathy and condolence upon the 
death of her husband, and for the numerous tokens of 
esteem from so many friends. She regrets inability to 
acknowledge them individually, owing to their great 
number. 

ве е e 


The Third Winter Competition, which closed on 
March 2, again brought together a very large number 
of prints, and the list of marks will be found on p. 240. 
The prize in Class A has been awarded to Mr. R. M. D. 
Davies for a print entitled ‘‘ After a Storm,” and the 
successful competitor in Class B is Rev. C. O. Stewart 
for his picture ‘‘ Morning Mists." We hope to repro- 
duce the winning prints in an early issue. Entry form 
for the fourth competition appeared last week, and 
entries close on March 16. We would remind those 
competitors who may not have received very high marks 
for their prints up to the present time, that they have 
still a chance of winning one of the consolation prizes 
which are offered for the workers whose prints show 
the most marked improvement during the series of com- 
petitions. 


——— ——** 


The Norwich and District Photographic Soclety.— The fifth 
annual exhibition, just concluded, has been thoroughly well 
supported, and the hon. secretary, Mr. J. T. Tanner, and the 
committee are to be congratulated upon a well deserved suc- 
cess. Enthusiasm and the courage of conviction are required to 
arouse the interest of an ancient cathedral city proud of its 
association with Crome and Cotman.  Generously, however, the 
photographic exhibition has been accepted as a February fixture, 
and with the best results for this progressive East Anglian 
society. The opening was well attended, and the charming 
address by Mrs. James Stuart did a world of quiet service. 
Admirable arrangements were made for a choice exhibition of 
Autochromes. Lectures and music added to the attractions 
throughout the week. The East Anglian and members’ classes 
naturally aroused the keenest local interest, but the forceful 
character of pictures in the open class under the names of L. J. 
Steele and Oscar Hardee, with others, must have an abiding 
influence, the somewhat isolated position of Norwich making 
their advent the more important and necessary to the Society. 
Among local workers Mr. Walter Clutterbuck has set an exceed- 
ingly high standard, his efforts this year revealing more than 
ever the possibilities of his favourite medium, gum. No. 64, 
“ Evening Prayer," is remarkable for its lighting and daringly 
original treatment of a difficult theme. “The Fjord,” from the 
R.P.S. exhibition, gained an award in the East Anglian class. 
The two prints by Miss Edith L. Willis were full of dainty 
charm and a tender delicacy of treatment. “A Bowl of Roses," 


In our advertisement pages readers will find the list of 
prize-winners in the Paget Prize Plate Company's recent 
f£: 500 competition, and the judges’ report. Many thov- 
sands of photographs were sent in to this competition, 
and the judges state that it showed '' not only a higher 
average of pictorial production than has obtained during 
the past three or four years in photographic competi- 
tions, but the absence of technical defects pays a high 
tribute to the materials employed." Owing to this 
number of THe A. P. being chiefly concerned with Mr. 
Hinton's life and work, we are unable to reproduce any 
of the winning prints in the present issue, but hope to 
include two of them next week. 

e ® o 

Mr. Frederick Hovenden, F.L.S., F.G.S., will de- 
liver four lectures on ''Studies of the Principles of 
Nature ” at the London Institution on Thursdays in 
March. Mr. F. Martin Duncan, who is well known for 
his work with the cinematograph, has taken a series of 


films to illustrate the physical phenomena on which Mr. 


Hovenden is lecturing. We believe this is the first 
occasion on which the cinematograph has been applied 
to similar demonstrations, and some of the illustrations 
shown on the cinematograph will be: Smoke motes, 
seeing the free '' ether " coming off a heated rod; the 
vaporous molecule or °“ ion.” 


o 9 & 


The Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey will 
hold their annual meeting, under the presidency of the 
Mayor of Croydon, next Saturday (March 14), in the 
Electric Theatre, Crystal Palace. Sir J. Benjamin Stone, 
M.P., president of the National Photographic Record 
Association, will deliver an address. An interesting pro- 
gramme of lectures on survey and record subjects will be 
given at 8 each evening, in the Electric Theatre, from 
March 16 to 21, and a selection of yoo prints from the 
collection will be exhibited in the south nave of the 
Crvstal Palace from March 14 to 21. Entrance to the 
Palace gives free admission to the photographic exhib!” 
tion and also to the lantern lectures. This association 
is doing good work, and any of our readers living !" 
Surrey would do well to visit the exhibition. 


by Mr. E. Peake, also stands to the credit of the Norwich 
Society in the East Anglian awards. Ап effective study : 
Westminster by the same worker was successful in the land 
scape class for members, and Mr. R. J. Delf had some ped 
pleasing effects of sunshine, notably No. 229, * In Уа 
Market," which also won ап award. The reproach that Norwit 
photographers neglected the beauties of the cathedral has P 
happily removed by the efforts of Mr. J. T. Tanner and Mr. 
F. H. Butcher, who share the honours in the architectural class. 
The hon. secretary deservedly won high commendation 11 the 
open section for a fine study. No. 235, “ The Spell," by Mrs. 
E. Peake, received a double award and naturally aroused atten- 
tion, the same work having been accepted at the Scottish don 
and at Birmingham. Her Scottish terrier “ Nettle” also founi 
тапу friends. The rtovices’ class revealed excellent poss! 
bilities for the future in Mr. W. Buston and Mr. A. D. Eure 
The services of the president throughout the week were invalu- 
able. 


Edinburgh Photographic Society opened their annual exhib! 
tion in their rooms, Castle Street, on February 22. There ne 
197 entries, including 2r sets of slides, and of the 72 exhibitors. 2, 
were non-members of the society. The judges were Messrs. 
Martin Hardie, R.S.A., Wm. Crooke, and J. Craig Anna 
Medals have been awarded as follows:—Open classes: Prints: 
С. L. A. Blair, Paisley; W. J. Croall, Edinburgh; Harry Lindoe. 
Sunderland. Slides: Graystone Bird, Bath; Richard Hancock. 
Heckford; A. J. Loughton, Notts. Colour: A. W. Walburn. 
West Hartlepool 
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ALFRED HORSLEY HINTON. 


A PERSONAL APPRECIATION BY AN INTIMATE FRIEND. 


SUPPOSE it would be some sixteen or seventeen 
years ago that in one of the earliest pictorial photo- 
graphic exhibitions held in Leeds 1 was impressed 
by several pictures of decided originality, to which 

was appended the signature—then not so familiar, but 
since become famous—of A. Horsley Hinton. A little 
while later it was my good fortune to meet him at a 
number of photographic functions, and then commenced 
that intimate friendship which only strengthened in con- 
tinuance, and which will ever be a fragrant memory in 
my life. There followed frequent exchanges of visits, 
and at his home, in a beautiful district on the borders 
of Epping Forest, he was ever a genial and kindly host. 
His visits to my house were eagerly welcomed by everv 
member of the household, and never a year passed 
without his coming once or twice for what he called the 
'" Steeton rest cure." The “rest” was largely 
nominal; he was an incessant worker, and would ac- 
complish as a holiday task what would be a full day’s 
work for most-people. But daily excursions in the 
strong bracing Yorkshire air really seemed to invigorate 
him, and to give him renewed enerey for the strenuous 
hfe which was his. He was deeply interested in the 
peculiarities of Yorkshire character—as rugged and 
different from the South as its scenery—and he would 
often relate the story of the parting greeting of an old 
servant at the end of the first visit, ‘‘ Good-bye, Mester 
Hinton, you mun come again soon.”’ 

He manifested great liking for the wild moors and 
lonely uplands of the neighbourhood, and many happy 
hours we spent together in their exploration. The 
weirdness, silence, and solitude of these rugged scenes 
appealed to him, and fascinated him in a way that they 
seldom affect any but natives of the district. As the 
Bronté Sisters displayed their passionate attachment to 
the weird charms of the same moorland district in litera- 
ture, so Hinton depicted their gloom, wildness and mys- 
tery by photography, as only one in true sympathy with 
them could. The moors round about Steeton and Farn- 
hill, Barden, Rylston, Marley and Storriths were visited 
again and again in daily excursions. Hinton always 
maintained that one visit was only sufficient to get a 
general impression, and that only by going repeatedly 
could one get the real atmosphere of the environment 
and do it anything like justice pictorially. The mois- 
ture-laden air passing over the Pennine Chain gives rise 
to many impressive cloud effects, and these were also 
special objects of study. It is safe to say that no other 
pictorialist has displayed a more intimate knowledge of 
cloud forms, or made more effective use of them; in 
many of his pictures, in fact, they form the chief feature. 

He often made the immediate foreground an impor- 
tant feature, and as this was a part which frequently 
came under the photographer's direct control, he would 
often spend infinite pains in its arrangement, so that 
its composition should harmonise with the whole. To 
this end he would carefully transplant suitable tufts of 
herbage, heather, bracken, etc., taking most scrupulous 
care for a natural arrangement, so that they should ap- 
pear to have been actually growing on the spot. This 
occupation he humorously termed ‘‘ Doing a bit of gar- 
dening ’’ and °“ Altering the survey map of Yorkshire.” 

What he delighted in most was to spend a few days 
in the heart of the moorland, pitching our abode at some 


lonely farmhouse, where we had only to step out of 
doors to the happy hunting ground. On such occasions 
he would rise with the dawn, and laden with a cumbrous 
whole-plate camera, and taking a few sandwiches in his 
pocket would spend the whole day in quiet observation 
of nature; sometimes tramping for miles; at other times 
restricting himself to some small area, returning after 
sundown for the evening meal. The carrying of the 
heavy apparatus all day was no small physical strain, 
and yet after a fatiguing dav he would cheerfully sit 
down to accomplish his weekly literary tasks. 

One experience in particular stands out in my 
memory. The day we had arranged to go to a wild 
moorland district near Blubber Houses (Blue Berry 
Houses) turned out to be one of the wildest of that 
wintry season, but as we made it a rule to accept the 
weather as it came, we were not deterred. What a day 
that was! The wind was cold and biting, and the snow 
lay in heavy drifts in the hollows. Rain, sleet, hail, 
snow, and fog followed one another in strange succes- 
sion, and swept over the bleak and rugged landscape; 
it was the very extreme of physical discomfort; yet such 
was his enthusiasm and intense appreciation of nature 
in her wildest moods that he stayed in that dreary place 
from nine in the morning to five in the evening without 
food, and chilled to the bone. One point of view he 
selected was on the slope of a hillside, and such was 
the force of the wind and the difficulty of the situation 
that he dare not let go the stand, and was reduced 
to the necessity of drawing out the shutter with his 
teeth. The patience he displayed in watching and 
waiting for some desired effect was infinite. The won- 
derful resulting picture exhibited at the Salon was 
generally received with the high appreciation it deserved, 
and I remember the scorn with which I read some ad- 
verse remarks on the '' Unnaturalness of the effect,” 
from an armchair critic, who in all probability had never 
seen such a scene, and certainly never under such con- 
ditions. _ 

During one visit to my house, Hinton’s hand was very 
severely burnt by an unfortunate accident. The pain 
he suffered was excruciating, and yet, though on the 
point of fainting, his unselfishness and thoughtfulness 
for others was supreme. Не kept a bright, cheerful 
countenance, and joked and laughed with the doctor who 
came to dress the hand. His whimsical postcard to a 
relative whom he knew would be deeply concerned was 
quite characteristic, ‘‘ All of me that is not a cinder 15 
going on very well.” 

Hinton was a man of very decided opinions. Such a 
one is bound in the nature of things to occasionally 
rouse opposition in others. Though he was always 
ready to maintain his position, I can testify that never 
once did he speak a single harsh or unkind word of any 
opponent. 

Neat and dainty in his personal habits; of a broad 
and cultured mind; a lover of nature and of art; full 
of tact; kindly and genial; ready in wit; a loyal friend 
and a true gentleman, he was one who could ill be 
spared. His untimely death will be mourned by a verv 
wide circle, to whom his help and encouragement were 
so freely and generously given, and even more by those 
who had the great privilege of his intimate friendship. 

ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 
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A. HORSLEY HINTON AND THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 


By ALFRED MASKELL. 


HE announcement in the Westminster Gasette 

ten days ago of the death of Mr. Horsley 

Hinton in the prime of life came as a shock to 

many reading it, perhaps, as I did, almost 

casually, in the train on the homeward journey from 

town. For the moment it seemed almost impossible as 

a fact to be reckoned with. But the conjunction of 

names is not a common one, and one felt that there 
could be no mistake. 

Amongst specialised pursuits which have their re- 
gular organisations and societies, their literature, their 
periodicals, and their exhibitions, that of photography, 
and especially of pictorial photography, as the term is 
now understood, is one which has its recognised leaders, 
. whose names are known throughout the world, and who, 
indeed, belong to every nation. Amongst these it would 
have been difficult to name one whose work and influence 
bore greater weight than those associated with the late 
Editor of this journal. In the foremost rank of pictorial 
photographers, it was to him that the first appeal was 
made for assistance in any project relating to exhibitions 
or society management. In his capacity as Editor of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER he was the mentor and 
kindly helper to whom thousands have looked for 
guidance in their early steps in the art. As a journalist, 
generally, Mr. Hinton had made his mark in contem- 
porary literature, and as a literary man—even if his 
work were confined to photographic art—his writings 
are popular not only in this country, but also amongst 
many foreign nations into whose languages they have 
been translated. Then, again, there were his business 
relations. For all these reasons, and probably in many 
other ways besides, Mr. Hinton's circle of acquaintances 
was an extended and a varied опе. I have been asked 
to contribute a few lines to THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER mainly on account of his connection with the 
society of '' The Linked Ring” and with the Photo- 
graphic Salon, of both of which institutions he was a 
conspicuous figure and a staunch supporter. I find 
myself confronted with the difficulty of compressing 
within a few sentences a great deal which may be said 
to have been comprised in a strenuous though compara- 
tively a short life. How very much was included in it 
one has hardly been able to appreciate till the time has 
come to sum it up. It would take more than a few 
words to say adequately what there is to say on the per- 
sonality of Horsley Hinton, on his art, on his connec- 
tion with The Salon and with exhibitions generally, on 
his career as a literary man and as a journalist, and on 
his work on the business side of photography. My first 
acquaintance with him began many years ago, when he 
was occupied with a large commercial undertaking sup- 
plying photographic appliances whose offices were at 
Blackfriars Bridge. He was at that time a member of 
the old Camera Club in Bedford Street, and one met him 
there occasionally; but it was indeed occasionally, for 
his business occupied his entire time up to very late 
hours at night. Next he started, I believe—at any 
rate he was editor of —Photographic Art, one of the best 
of the periodicals devoted to that subject we have ever 
had: too good, indeed, to live long. His next move 
was a professional studio at Guildford, and from there 
he came into the Editorship of this paper. An artist 
bv temperament and by education, a draughtsman and 
painter in oils of no mean capabilities, he was able to 


appreciate the power of photography, despite its limita- 
tions, as a vehicle for artistic expression, and to this he 
seems to have devoted the whole of his artistic abilities. 
The new departure in pictorial photography, signal- 
ised some fifteen years ago by the formation of the 
Linked Ring and TheSalon, owes even in its very earliest 
days, not a little to the co-operation of Horsley Hinton. 
He was one of thefive whoformedthepreliminary meeting 
—one, therefore, of the five original founders. In my own 
experience—and I think I may say in that of those who 
succeeded me in the active organisation of the society— 
he made a point of regular attendance at the meetings, 
and I am sure that I am not far wrong in my belief that 
from the first to the latest of them he had never missed 
a single one. Quiet and unimpassioned in manner, he 
was always listened to: no one amongst the members 
more so, and he generally carried his point. No one 
could or would more willingly give higher testimony to 
his assistance in the organising of the Salons, and the 
help which he gave in a thousand different ways, than 
the present Secretary. But not alone was the Linked 
Ring indebted to him for assistance of this kind. That 
was generally characteristic of the man : that readiness 
to do any practical work or organising whenever called 
upon or whenever he could be of assistance, totally re- 
gardless of the consequences resulting in the piling up 
of his own work long past the small hours of the night. 
The way he himself worked in the preparation of his 
exhibits for the week or two before sending-in day—six- 
teen or eighteen hours a day wrestling with huge plates 
and frames and big combination prints—was alone no 
mean manual labour. Few workers work nowadays 
such large-sized plates, but many who are of the earlier 
times can remember their own struggles with them, and 
what mental and bodily vitality they used up. On the 
“© politics "" of the photographic world and of Hinton's 
influence in connection with them, space forbids more 
than the bare reference. He was ever jealous for the 
reputation and influence of the Linked Ring, always a 
stickler for the methods of organisation and working on 
which it was first instituted : these he would never con- 
sent to see tampered with. A criticism of Mr. Hinton's 
art would be misplaced here at the present moment. To 
its general character he persistently adhered from the 
first exhibition at which he was represented to that of 
last autumn. He never wavered in his love for strong, 
sample foregrounds, in his devotion to the Essex mud- 
flat scenery, the charm of the marshy land, of heather 
and rock, of moor and fen, of the majesty of rolling 
clouds, and of the fine play of strong light and shade. 
Sympathetic as I know him to have been in the highest 
degree to the newer methods of work in gum or oil, he 
scems to have resisted to the last the temptation to exer- 
cise his talent with these mediums. I am sure they 
appealed to him very strongly, but he wouldn't touch 
them. Why? Well, I think that although I referred 
just now to his unwearying capacity for hard work and 
late hours, he felt that his strenuous life forbade indul- 
gence in the calmer and more reflective atmosphere 
which the studio demands. It is not the busy man 
whose every day is taken up with a thousand busy cares 
who can venture, by snatching moments now and then, 
to apply himself to art in the same way as he whose 
studio and easel are his one thought and occupation. 
For Hinton there could not even be some quiet holiday 
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work of this kind. Not even for a few weeks at a time 
could he have devoted himself to the calmer atmosphere. 
All that his holidays allowed him were mental composi- 
tion and the accumulation of negatives to be afterwards 
translated with more or less expedition into results for 
exhibition. Some may not have been in entire sym- 
pathy with the methods of his art, and in the same way 
the newer American styles did not appeal to him as they 
did to some of his colleagues. But his advocacy or 
reprobation rarely led him to unduly forcible expression; 
and if he found he might have been injudiciously impul- 
Sive, or that he had made a mistake or had hurt suscep- 
tibilities, he was always ready to make amends. Noone 
could '' keep it up ’’ with Hinton. I do not know that 
] ought to say that he was jealous of the American in- 
fluence, but I do believe that he felt it to be his duty to 
combat by every means in his power what appeared at 
one time to threaten dictatorial interference. 

Mr. Hinton's valuable assistance in the organising of 
exhibitions throughout the United Kingdom, and in the 
selection and arrangement of the hanging of the pic- 
tures, is well known to many readers of this journal. As 
a speaker and as a lecturer also he possessed facility of 
expression and considerable power. My own experi- 
ence in the management of universal international 
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admirable work which he did in connection with the 
Pictorial Photographic Section of the St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion. None but those who have had to do with such 
things can realise the temper of mind, the patience and 
longsuffering which are required to surmount {һе 
obstacles, the jealousies, delays, and vexatious inter- 
ferences which a misapplied officialism throws in their 
way. Mr. George Davison and Mr. Craigie would be 
the first to recognise that though they helped with their 
advice, Mr. Hinton did the work, and he did it well. 

In many ways Mr. Hinton's position with the multi- 
farious interests, sometimes conflicting ones, with 
which he occupied himself was by no means an easy 
one. It has perhaps led him from time to time to incur 
some animosities, but I could not believe that he ever 
made a personal enemy. His removal from amongst 
us 1s a loss to be deplored by all, leaving a gap which 
it will be difficult to fill, for to do so requires a combina- 
tion of talents, of energies, and of duties not easily to 
be met with. The present writer is one who is proud 
to have been able for many years to have claimed him as 
a friend, and he believes that he is right in saying that 
throughout the world wherever art in photography is 
practised there are thousands also by whom, even 
though he was personally unknown, Mr. Hinton's loss 
will be deeply felt as that of a kind and friendly guide. 


— t 


A. HORSLEY HINTON. 


exhibitions leads me to add my note of praise for the 
ORSLEY HINTON dead! Dead! The news 
came upon us as a thunderclap. Dead. Only 
a week ago we enjoyed his presence at Aber- 
deen. 

It was always a sore point with us that the photo- 
graphic editors—all English, by the way—did not 
attend our national show. Last year Mr. Hinton in- 
tended being with us at Paisley, and keen was our 
disappointment when at the last moment he was pre- 
vented. This year he was determined to be present at 
Aberdeen, even although several times in his letters the 
dread with which he anticipated the long railway 
journey was indicated. That ‘‘dread” now seems 
almost prophetic—his last railway journey. 

He travelled North on Thursday. On Friday fore- 
noon I reached Aberdeen, and immediately hied me to 
*' The Palace ’’ to meet our Southern visitor. It was 
years since I saw him in London, but I had no difficulty 
in recognising the slim figure waiting at the door. His 
recognition seemed immediate. A welcome wave of his 
hand and a hearty handshake, and—there we were. I 
gave him a hearty welcome to Aberdeen, and expressed 
the hope that he would enjoy his visit. He voiced his 
pleasure at being in Aberdeen. Had he been to The 
Salon? Yes, he had had a run through it. What did 
he think of it? It was splendid. 

It is needless to say this gratified me much. Per- 
haps I am inclined to be over-enthusiastic of the high 
qualities of our exhibition; but to hear my own opinion 
thus confirmed by an impartial and capable critic was a 
source of much pleasure. And so we chatted. He 
showed a keen interest in the work of the Federation, 
and I was nothing loth to tell him of our doings. He 
was in excellent spirits. 

At night we met again at the Private View in the Art 
Galleries; smiling, courteous was he, and greatly pleased 
at meeting many of the Federation men. A walk round 
the pictures with him was an education, even although 
our tour was interrupted by meeting first one and then 
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another. In all he expressed pleasure. His enjoyment 
seemed complete. 

On Saturday morning I called on him at his hotel and 
found him seated by the fire turning out ''copy," a 
work which he explained never ceased, at home or away. 
An inquiry after his night's rest drew from him the 
admission that he must have got a chill coming North, 
the carriages were so heated; but the remark was 
merely made incidentally. And again we had our enjoy- 
able chat, his interest in Federation work being most 
marked; and again he referred in high praise to the 
work shown at The Salon. 

At the opening ceremony, in a neat little speech, he 
proposed thanks to the chairman. At the lunch he 
engaged in animated conversation with Principal Lang, 
and his speech in proposing the toast of the Federa- 
tion was gracefully modelled and whole-heartedly con- 
gratulatory. In my reply I was guilty of poking some 
harmless chaff at him, which he evidently enjoyed. 1 
was struck, however, with his extreme nervousness 
when speaking, which symptom did not tally with pre- 
vious reports of his fluent and easy speech; and after the 
lunch he complained of being done up, and left to lie 
down for a couple of hours. My time was fully taken 
up until I left Aberdeen, and I did not see him again. 
Let me interpolate here an extract from a letter I have 
just received :—'' The pluck which he displayed in 
making these speeches while he must have been suffer- 
ing agony, and without a grumble, proves him a hero." 

On Sunday two delegates visited him, and found him 
in a high fever. They endeavoured to persuade him to 
go back to bed and get some treatment. This he pro- 
mised to do. 

But he had many duties waiting him in the South, and 
off he set on that long railway journey—his last. 

I picture him, alone in the railway train, no sympa- 
thiser, no helper; his last illness struggling with his 
energy. Апа we did not know. Regrets assail us that 
we let him go; but ће would, be)hoine. 
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He endeared himself to all he met in his short stay 
with us; he confessed he had long wished to see our 
exhibition. He came, he saw it, he enjoyed it. We 
enjoyed his visit, and looked for benefit from his sojourn 
with us. But he has gone to the great Beyond. He 
has left, however, a memory with us that we will 
cherish. Our sympathy goes out to his mourning 
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friends; and many of those who met him during his last 
visit will drop a silent tear as they think of the mourn- 
ful procession wending its way to the place of burial. 

The shock is too recent; the pen cannot write what 
the heart would fain dictate. What more can we sav 
than the simple words of the old Highland dirge, * He 
is gone ” 2 


ce d d RÀ 


THE LATE A. HORSLEY HINTON: An Appreciation. 


By ANTONY 


N the first moment of sorrow it is difficult to think 
of anything but the personal affliction that is sus- 
tained in the loss of a sterling and ever-genial 
friend. One feels that the world will be somewhat 

less bright in the future for the lack of a delightful and 
admirable individuality, that was not only an example 
but an inspiration to associates and fellow-workers. И 
everyone brought as much goodwill and brightness to 
bear on his daily round of duties and on those who 
worked with him as Horsley Hinton, the sum of general 
happiness would be greatly multiplied. It is difficult to 
think that his task is done; but he was one of those 
indefatigable men who crowd a great deal into a short 
space of time, and though his career was brief, it was 
very full, not only of the pleasures and triumphs of 
achievement, but of useful and permanent results. Such 
a life is not to be estimated by length of years, but by 
the intensity of effort that vanquishes time; and all 
Hinton’s efforts tended to the beautifying and intensify- 
ing of the joy of life. He left the world, in an 
appreciable degree, better and happier for the 
influence that he exerted and for the work that he 
did. 

Think of the change that these have wrought, aided, 
it is right to say, by the efforts of others actuated by 
similar aspirations. Twenty-five years ago Art and the 
intellectual appreciation of beauty in Nature had not 
penetrated into the lives of the people. The common 
ideal had not got beyond the mere copying of external 
forms—the recognisable likeness, whether of an indi- 
vidual, a building, or a natural scene. Photography 
was either the mechanical product of commerce or the 
amateur's toy. But there were a few who saw the 
possibility of developing so facile a means of imitating 
Nature into a medium for the closer and more general 
understanding of her inner meaning, and for the expres- 
sion of the latent artistic sense, a rich gift which we may 
all cultivate and enjoy in varving degree. Hinton was 
a chief among the pioneers. He loved Nature deeply, 
and in an enquiring and devotional spirit. He had the 
temperament of an artist, combined with the energy 
and the aptitude of the consummate journalist in en- 
forcing his point of view and causing it eventually to be 
adopted, willingly, even eagerly, after the opposition of 
prejudice and ignorant ridicule had been overcome. 
Here was intensity of effort, the outcome of strong con- 
viction. Hinton left no stone unturned. He exemplified 
by his own camera how photography could render the 
graciousness of summer landscape, the wild impressive- 
ness of moorland, and the drear solitude of marshes, 
illustrating these and many other subjects not only in 
their outward appearances, but in their inner sentiment. 
His theories always had a practical foundation, and no 
less by demonstration than by persuasion he gathered 
and continually increased his following, until every 
owner of a camera who got beyond the elementary 
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stages begun to entertain thoughts of rendering, and 
deriving inspiration from, the spirit, in combination with 
the forms, of Nature. He spoke to his followers every 
week, helpfully, encouragingly, instructively, through 
this journal and others, not contenting himself by merely 
dealing with his readers collectively, but taking them 
in hand individually, so that every photographer who 
was really earnest in his desire to express his artistic 
self, and thereby, maybe, to develop the best that was 
in him, could rely on having a personal guide in Horsley 
Hinton for the mere asking. 

In the promotion and judging of photographic exhibi- 
tions he roused, and kept alive, the spirit of emulation, 
and in this and other ways he made his influence extend 
bevond these islands to the Continent, America, and the 
Colonies. Such efforts were not to be maintained with- 
out a serious tax on the system, and it may be that the 
fatigue of his recent journey to attend the opening of 
the Scottish National Photographic Salon was an addi- 
tional strain that hastened his end. But Hinton never 
spared himself, and his friends had long been of opinion 
that he was doing too much for his strength. 

His literary work only represents half his effort in 
the awakening of a more general sense of beauty, which, 
if it had full development, might do more for the 
morality of the people than many restrictive Acts of 
Parliament. Here, I take it, is the direction in which 
Hinton’s work is of the most lasting value, though 
possibly he did not realise its importance from this point 
of view. Rather was he like one charged with a mis- 
sion, who thinks only of carrying it out, without weigh- 
ing the consequences, though full of faith in their 
beneficence. His writings, with all their allied grace 
of manner and strength of purpose, will be valued for 
the guidance and inspiration thev convey to those who 
aspire to enter, or at least to obtain a glimpse of the 
magic realms of Art through the tempting short cut 
of photography. Only lately he told me that he had 
arranged with the publishers of ‘‘ Art and the Camera ” 
to bring out a supplementary volume, in which the 
theories of art there advanced were to be considered, 
with full technical instruction as to their practical appli- 
cation. Here he saw a further means of helping the 
artistic movement in photography, and I regard it as a 
sad misfortune that he was unable to carry out his 
intention, for it was one that was highly typical of all 
his work in its happy blending of theory with practice. 
It is seldom indeed that one finds these two qualities 
so highly cultivated and so admirably balanced in one 
mind. So often ideas outrun achievement, or will not 
brook its drudgerv, and so common is it for the practical 
man to value only the doing and to disregard the think- 
ing. But these two sides of Hinton's character kept 
pace with one another in quite a notable degree, and 
their equal partnership gave much of its distinctive style 
to his pictorial work, wherein oné found a [studied 
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correctness of theoretical treatment in combination with 
complete technical skill. 

It must be ten years since I met him accidentally at 
dinner, and was first impressed by the earnestness with 
which he opened up to me what was then, to my 
ignorance, a new possibility in the outlook of photo- 
graphy. An art-critic was a good subject for con- 
version, for at that time, certainly, art-critics, when not 
absolutely hostile, were accustomed to regard the 
aspirations of photographers with little more than kindly 
tolerance. Prejudice dies hard, and Hinton helped to 
kill it; but it is only fair to recognise that there is some- 
thing to be said, from the critic’s standpoint, for the 
great mass of photography; and especially the affected 
and insipid products of some fashionable studios that 
claimed to render ‘‘artistic’’ portraits of the beauties 
of the day, and the dreary aspect of most illustrated 
papers when wood-blocks had disappeared, seemed to 
suggest that photography and art were at opposite 
ends of the pole. That energetic body, the Photo- 
graphic Salon, to whose vitality our late editor so power- 
fully contributed, had as yet attained nothing like the 
recognition and esteem that it has since attracted. But 
I was won over by the compelling influence of zeal, in 
combination with sound argument and practical 
demonstration. І gained a friend as well as a new 
purpose. If I had had the time I should certainly have 
become a practical worker under Hinton’s lead. As it 
was, I could only help with suggestions and theories; 
but he insisted that in this way I could do more good 
than by taking photographs. There were many engaged 
in the practical side of the work, but few in the investi- 
gation of underlying principles, and Hinton thought 
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that it was this branch of the movement that wanted 
reinforcement. At least, I am glad that I was able to 
give a little help where it seemed to him that help was 
needed. 

One could not but be impressed by the strong 
individuality and distinction of Hinton’s pictorial work. 
It forcibly emphasised the importance of the personal 
note in the artistic treatment of photography. The 
grandeur, beauty, and atmosphere of his landscapes 
were combined with subtler artistic qualities rarely found 
in photography. The keen appreciation of the beauty 
of cloud effects, not merely in the movement, form, and 
perspective of the sky, but in its dominating influence 
on the whole scene, the general harmony of line, and 
the effectiveness and sympathetic modulation of light 
were characteristic qualities of his pictures. They were 
marked by a sense of dignity and refinement that 
reflected his own mind and his devotion to Nature. On 
entering an exhibition one could not fail to recognise 
Hinton’s work at a glance; it seemed to speak to the 
beholder with all the sincerity, culture, and charm of 
the man himself. It was pervaded by an imagination 
that felt the splendour of God’s part of the earth, where 
there was no interference by man; hence some of 
Hinton’s most impressive pictures are those of remote 
and almost untrodden scenes. I believe that a multi- 
tude of readers of this journal in many distant places 
wil feel the loss of its high-principled and lovable 
editor as a personal bereavement. To his friends the 
loss is irreparable, but their sorrow may be mitigated 
by gratitude for the presence of so bright a spirit in their 
midst, and for the good and enduring influence that 
remains. 


— ھھھ 


IN MEMORIAM. 


INTON is dead, and an honourable, God-fear- 
ing gentleman has handed in his copy. 
During the past year I have seen Horsley 
Hinton each Monday, to talk over the week's 
work and discuss the policy of the paper on such sub- 
jects as came within my province; and since he felt that 
he could trust me, I may know more of him than most. 

His fault—call it fault, or failing, or virtue, which 
you will—was supersensitiveness; and the vicious little 
stings that were sometimes aimed at him hurt him ex- 
cessively : the rest of him was as straight and honest and 
honourable as any man I ever met. 

As a journalist his devotion to his work was exem- 
plary; as an editor he had the particular quality of win- 
ning confidence and inspiring enthusiasm in those who 
worked under him. The regular contributors to the 
paper were bound by a strong esprit de corps and a 
great loyalty towards THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
with Hinton as editor. In commissioning an article his 
method was most satisfactory from the writer's stand- 

int: he would choose one whom he considered could 
best handle the matter, tell him the space at his dis- 
posal, and give him an absolutely free hand. If the 
writer happened to tread on someone's toes and draw 
down wrathful letters from outraged subscribers, 
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Hinton would publish the letters in his next issue, 
and leave the writer to fight his own battles, which 
often produced a healthy and not unpleasant contro- 
versy. 

In my dealings with him—and I tell this because it 
throws a pleasant sidelight on his memory—I have had 
two articles rejected : one was a somewhat smart attack 
on a photographer who was advocating a practice which 
I considered injurious to pictorial photography; the 
other was a scathing criticism of someone who had 
written an offensive skit on Mr. Hinton. Although he 
was a good fighter and could speak out his mind boldly, 
he hated quarrelling : he was sensitive himself and 
thoughtful of the feelings of others—an uncommon com- 
bination. I remember what he said when I showed him 
this second article: ‘‘ If I feel strongly about a thing 
like this, I write the article, read it the next morning, 
and throw it into the waste-paper basket.” 

Of course Mr. Hinton was a good business man, but 
I have always thought that he edited his paper more 
from a personal interest in his subscribers than merely 
to increase his circulation. 

As a photographer it was always a grief to him that 
he was not able to devote more time to his art : if he had 
been able—but I leave this matter to Mr. Guest. 


Plymouth Photographic Society.—The exhibition of this society 
will be held from Wednesday, April 22, to April 25, and 
will be opened by the Mayor of Plymouth, Sir Charles Radford, 
who has kindly presented a prize valued at five guineas for the 
best picture in the exhibition. Particulars and entry forms can 
be obtained from the honorary secretary, the Atheneum, 
Plymouth. 


Clapham Carlton Camera Club, Clapham Common.—The first 
members’ meeting of this club recently took place, and a reception 
was held by the president, Major F. Johnson, The club is well 
fitted up with a large dark-room, and an enlarging lantern has 
already been used to make an enlargement of the president's por- 
trait for hanging in the club. Mr. Herbert Tozer 1s the honorary 
secretary, and will be pleased to-send particulars. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE SELF-PORTRAIT COMPETITION. 


in many ways as No. 1, but the picture is well arranged. 
There is a decorative treatment about it which is 
pleasing, and the background is simple and effective, 
though the fact that the figure has been spotted out from 
another background should have been more carefully 
concealed. Still, it is a good piece of work in self-por- 
traiture. 

Mr. A. J. Rixom, of Loughborough, has done well. 
He made three different experiments in an ordinary 
bedroom without even the assistance of a mirror, and 
though the lighting is rather flat, No. 1 is a well-spaced 
and pleasing portrait; in fact, we should imagine that 
he has done himself as well as he has ever been done by 
the ordinary operator. 

Another contributor who has succeeded well is Mr. 
R. R. Thacker, of Leicester, but, as he explains, the 
negative of the portrait which has the best expression is 
very thin, and gives but an indifferent print, while the 
strong print from the good negative is too severe in 
expression. Mr. Thacker explains his clever methods 
of work very clearly: the upstairs room, with good 
window, the light wall-paper, the consequent absence of 
reflector, the covering of lower half of window and the 
wall behind sitter with red curtain, the focussing on the 
empty chair, the difficulty in avoiding glitter from the 
spectacles which he wears—all these points are de- 
scribed, and, we may add, the results were, as we have 
said, satisfactory. 

Mr. J. W. Pike, of Islington, found his chief difh- 
culty in getting the correct focus on the chair. He was 
working on a dull day, but with mirror reflectors. Un- 
fortunately, the portrait turned out to be quite close to 
one side of the plate, but as a portrait it is decidedly 

By J. S. Sams. good, though a trifle hard, as printed in gaslight. In 
Awarded First Prize in the Self-Portrait Competition. another medium it should give a capital result. The 
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HE results of the Self-Por- 

trait Competition which we 

invited the readers of the 

'" Beginners’ Lessons ’ to 
co-operate in, proved quite a sur- 
prise for two reasons: (a) the ex- 
cellence of some of the results, (b) 
the number of competitors. In 
some ways it may not seem a par- 
ticularly interesting thing to set 
about taking one’s own portrait, 
and even if this be not felt an objec- 
tion, the technical difficulties of 
getting a really satisfactory result 
are great. 

The prize picture, we feel that 
all our readers will agree, is a re- 
markable result. It is the work of 
Mr. John Sutton Sams, of St. 
Helens, Isle of Wight. The soft- 
ness of focus, the judicious light- 
ing (perhaps a little inclined to be 
too equally divided in the matter of 
light and shade), the pose of the 
head, and the expression are alike 
excellent, and we congratulate Mr. 
Sams on the result. 

The second prize fell to Rev. T. ^. 
Cooper, of Havenstreet Vicarage. Bv REv. T. A. COOPER. 

The result, of course, 1s not so good Awarded Second Prize in the, Self-Portrait Competition. 
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lighting is good, and the expression very pleasing. 

Mr. A. E. Haywood got a striking result from an ex- 
posure of two and a quarter minutes with two incan- 
descent gas burners in a medium-sized room. The 
exposure is ample, and the picture very natural in pose 
and arrangement. Certainly the result gained with so 
short an exposure is remarkable. 

Mr. F. R. Ohlson, of Brixton, sends a self-portrait, 
the expression of which is most excellent, just enough 
of a smile to give pleasing variety to the face, lighting it 
up, without becoming a pronounced laugh. The arm 
supports the figure well, and the whole composition 
hangs together. 


A Leaf for the Chaplet of Regrets. 


It seemed as if the world had covered its sorrowing face with a 
white snow shroud, and that the sun had come from beyond the 
clouds on purpose to follow one of its favourite disciples to his 
last resting place, when our much-mourned-for Editor was borne 
to a garden of sleep within the borders of Essex. Here the earth 
should lie lightly upon him, for it forms part of that county 
which he did so much to photographically idealise by means of 
many a fine presentment of spacious flats and far-reaching marsh 
lands, which, by the magic of his graceful methods, became en- 
dowed with unwonted esthetic splendours. If there be dreams that 
come upon us as we lie beneath the tall grasses of God's acre, it is 
surely visions of these estuarine saltings, these ‘“bright sweet 
marshes and meads," with their “ sea-washed towns," their long- 
shore hamlets, their devious creeks and watercourses, their leisure- 
loving barges and old-world people, all set in a great expanse of 
vaporous adornment—that would be most acceptable to the dis- 
tinguished man whose untimely death is so keenly deplored by all 
lovers of photography. 


Appointed for Life. 


News ages so quickly that I hardly like to refer to anything 
which has happened even so recently as at the last annual meeting 
of the R. P. S., but in extenuation, let me plead that the fixture in 
question comes only once a year. When Mr. Hector Maclean 
asked “ Whether the pictorial judges [i.e., selection committee] 
were appointed for life?" he touched a spot which there is not 
the slightest doubt is a standing reproach on the management 
of the exhibition. It is very easy and comfortable to say every- 
thing is going very well, and it no doubt relieves the council 
of much worry to simply re-elect the same six good men and 
true year after year. But in doing so they absolutely ignore the 
universally accepted dictum that the appreciation of works of 

ictorial art is purely a matter of personal preference. How 
hopeless was Whistler of gaining the approval of Ruskin; and 
how different would an R. P. S. exhibition be if hung by 
Stieglitz instead of, say, Wilkinson? Both may be equally 
capable, but yet their selection would be vastly dissimilar. 


Editice or Album? 


If one may judge by the very guarded language of Mr. Mum- 
mery, the R. P. S. is about to embark upon a “ National Photo- 
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We expect next week to reproduce some other 
examples of the work sent in, and to show how they 
could have been improved by judicious suppression of 
unnecessary details, by simplicity of background, and in 
other ways; but we may say frankly that we have been 
greatly pleased at the result of this original competi- 
tion, and have succeeded in demonstrating that self- 
portraiture must not be ranked in the category of freak 
photography and such like work; and we are persuaded 
that serious work in the portrayal of character and in 
the direction of decorative treatment of the figure can 
be well carried out by oneself under quite ordinary con- 
ditions. 


—:-J8$t-:— = 


THE “aA. P." CAUSERIE: 


By THE MAGPIE. 


graphic Portrait Gallery." At this most of the Society's mem- 
bers will feel inclined to sound the cymbals and beat the drum 
f jubilation. But the task, if properly carried out, is a very 
heavy one: not that it is impossible for the Society to bring it 


to a successful issue. Have we not, resting on a much slighter 
foundation, a “ National " Photographic Record? And may 
not the “ National” Portrait Gallery turn out to be every whit 
as perfect as the aforesaid? What puzzles me is where is the 


gallery to be put? The Society's house seems hardly large 
enough. Is there any chance of a “ Photographic Portrait 
Museum '" being run up in the garden enclosure of Russell 


Square, or is the term “gallery” but a delusive euphemism for 
* photo-album," in whose musty, mildewed recesses our illus- 
trious forefathers may sleep and perchance rot? 


A Hint to Librarians. 


The issue of the catalogue of the books belonging to the 
R. P. S. has drawn attention to the collection itself. Hundreds 
of its members now make regular use of the handsome library, te 
consume cakes and coffee; but I do not suppose that more than 
five per cent. of them have ever consulted a volume of what is 
said to be the finest collection of photographic literature in the 
world. Why this should be so is not easy to account for. One 
reason which has been mentioned is that, with a servile regard for 
economy of space, the books are arranged according to their 
sizes. It is suggested that the dimensions of the volumes should 
be entirely disregarded, and that the only consideration should 
be their subjects. For instance, all P.O.P. manuals should be 
placed side by side. This sounds sensible, but if tall folios were 
to alternate with 64mos there would be not a little nuisance in 
getting out volumes. The terrific waste of space, the injury 
which would be caused to the books, and the encouragement 
of dust which would ensue are some of the difficulties which 
preclude the adoption of this brilliant notion. 


Taking it Easy. 


People sometimes wonder why some societies do not flourish. 
The answer is that decadence is mainly due to what is known 
as 'slackness," and ineptitude of management. I know of one 
which claims to stand in the first rank that to this day con- 
ducts its lantern shows somewhat as follows. They usually 
begin fifteen minutes after the advertised time; the reading 
lamp consists of a pile of books on which is placed an electric 
bulb light, over part of which a table-cloth is placed, so that, ' 
while part of the light falls on the lantern screen, not any can 
reach the lecturer's MSS. Perhaps worst of all, the infernal 
* Next slide, please," or bang, bang on the floor with a 
billiard cue, disturbs the audience every time a slide is changed. 
These are what may be termed faults of omission. As if they 
were not enough to discourage a lantern lecturer, the institution 
in question adopts the unique plan of stopping the lecturer 
midway in his career; that is to say, after about thirty minutes, 
and just as he is warming to his subject, a twenty minutes 
interval is held. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN ELECTRICAL RESEARCH. 


HE news of the death of Mr. Horsley Hinton cast a deep 

gloom over the meeting of the Royal Photographic Society 
on February 25. Although Mr. Hinton was not a member of 
the Society—indeed, at times he had found occasion to express 
his disagreement with its policy—the sad tidings brought to 
most of those present the dull sense of a personal bereavement. 
“The greatest loss the photographic world has sustained since 
the death of Mr. Traill Taylor,” expressed the common feeling. 
Mr. Sterry, who was in the chair, voiced the general regret in a 
few well-chosen words. 

The title of the paper—'' Photography as an Aid to Electrical 
Research "—read by Mr. K. J. Tarrant, F.R.A.S., was sug- 
gestive of a wider scope than the author gave to it. He con- 
fined himself to showing some results obtained in photograph- 
ing electrical discharges of very high tension or pressure. A 
violent thunderstorm that took place in 1887 suggested to Mr. 
Tarrant the idea of taking up this particular form of study. 
He found that on attempting to photograph the lightning flashes 
during that particular storm, all his results were spoiled by 
the constant blaze of sheet lightning which took place between 
the larger discharges. His aim, therefore, was to secure the 
details of electrical flashes by eliminating the constant sub- 
sidiary flashing. He set out to photograph the luminous effects 
of discharges from an induction coil of ten inch spark. An 
induction coil is simply an apparatus for driving a current of 
low pressure up to a high pitch, and in some of Mr. Tarrant's 
results the induction coil alone was used; in others it was used 
in conjunction with a Tesla transformer. ‘The necessary con- 
ditions were so difficult to obtain, however, that it was not until 
he had made experiments extending over a period of nine years 
that he obtained a satisfactory negative of the luminosity pro- 
duced. 

In showing a number of photographs of the luminous dis- 
charges, he said that a curious feature of the results was the 
utter disproportion between the visual and the photographic 
effects. In many instances, on making the exposure, only a 
faint blue or violet glow was visible in the centre of the plate, 
but on development it was found to be almost covered with 
details of the most delicate description. He thought that this 
clearly pointed to a large percentage of the actinic effect of 
the discharge being due to ultra-violet light. The particular 
speed for plates giving the best results in this electrical work 
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was 150-175 H. and D. If a plate speed of 200 were used less 
detail was obtained, and if lower than 150 the result had a 
tendency to be blurred. He noted the curious point that, on 
making an exposure, a plate would frequently fly into hundreds 
of pieces. Doubtless this effect was due to the intense molecu- 
lar strain on the glass. From the fantastic shapes of some of 
the pieces of glass when swept up, it appeared that the frac- 
tures took place along the lines of the principal discharge, so 
that the photograph might be reconstructed in cracks by piecing 
the fragments together after the manner of a Chinese puzzle. 

The photographs shown by Mr. Tarrant included not only 
those representing the luminosity of the discharges from an 
induction coil, but also illustrated the various forms assumed 
by actual lightning as closely as the laboratory imitation could 
give them. By making miniature houses and landscapes in non- 
conducting rubber, and arranging a series of magnetic poles, 
Mr. Tarrant succeeded in obtaining excellent representations of 
the appearance of both forked and stream lightning, includine 
even the radiation effect and the ball of fire at the top which 
often accompanies an actual flash. Mr. Tarrant said that it 
seemed only fair to the old painters and those who upheld the 
theory of the so-called forked lightning, to mention that a flash 
of electricity never returned to itself, and could not be photo- 
graphed in one plane. He also pointed out how closely the 
luminosity of a positive discharge from an induction coil re- 
sembled the features of an organic structure like seaweed, while 
a feathery form might be associated with the negative dis- 
charge. 

Mr. Tarrant has put the Autochrome plate to one of the 
severest of possible tests, and it has come out of it literally with 
flying colours. He has taken Crookes’ tubes, having a very 
high vacuum, exposed to them various substances such as ruby 
chips or white coral, and applied the Autochrome plate to the 
task of rendering the luminosity or glow which the substances 
take on under such conditions. Even common grey road 
material becomes rose-coloured when exposed to the tremendous 
battery that gets into the tube-glass, and in this case, as in the 
others, the colour and gradation were perfectly represented on 
the Autochrome plate. The Autochromes were taken with a 
half-plate camera, having a capping arrangement on the front 
of the lens, and placed as close to the tube as it was possible 
to get. 


| PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEYING. 
A YEAR'S WORK OF THE NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD ASSOCIATION. 


|! was a pleasant little company that met at the St. Pancras 
Hotel on February 25, on the occasion of the tenth annual 
meeting of the National Photographic Record Association. Sir 
Benjamin Stone, M.P., to whose enthusiasm the maintenance 
of this useful work is mainly due, was the central figure, and 
a wonderful collection of his Egyptian photographs excited the 
admiration of visitors. It was interesting to note how many 
people are concerned with record work to whom photography 
as such would not appeal. Among those who came to the meet- 
ing or sent a message were such men as Mr. Alfred East, 
A.R.A., Mr. Horatio Myer, M.P., and Dr. H. R. Mill. The 
proceedings were of a social rather than of a business charac- 
ter, but Sir Benjamin Stone made a speech, in which he criti- 
cised certain present-day tendencies which are lowering the 
standard of photography. Among these are the small prizes 
in the exhibitions, which sometimes lead the winner of an 
isolated award to imagine that all his work is excellent; the 
hurry of press photography, with the emphasis it lays upon the 
purely topical, and the craze for travel photographs, many of 
which, however interesting as personal souvenirs, are poor, 
both from the point of view of a photograph and of a record. 


These and other things deflect the purpose of the photographer, 
and, to a varying extent, destroy the character of his work. 

The report read by the secretary showed that the Association 
has now more than four thousand prints in the British Museum. 
A great deal of good work has beea done during the year, 
records having been secured of such places as Battersea Rise 
House, now unfortunately no more, while Sir Benjamin Stone 
has placed at the Association's disposal a collection of prints, 
including one or two of great historic value, taken on the 
terrace of the House of Commons. It is particularly encourag- 
ing to note the good work that is being done by the survey 
societies which have charge of special districts. Especially 
vigorous is the work in the southern counties. The surveys of 
Surrey and Sussex have each deposited over two thousand prints 
in the public libraries respectively of Croydon and Brighton. 
In some cases photographic societies have instituted record and 
survey as a distinct branch of their work. Altogether it is not 
difficult to foresee the future centralisation of all this survey 
work under an official body. In the meantime all honour to the 
pioneers for stimulating the general interest in a work the full 
value of which will only be realised by posterity. 


——— ابه 


The Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers’ Exhibition. 
—There are but few works that are either striking or noticeable 
at this year's exhibition of the painter-etchers and engravers. It 
Is true that the drawing of the nymph's legs in No. 152 is un- 
expected, but this partakes more of the nature of the unusual 
than of the original. M. Gustave Leheutre shows much power, 
combined with a happy sense of composition, especially in “ La 
Rue Corne de Cerf à "Troyes," and the delightfully accented 
" L'Avant-.port de La Rochelle.” The bold simplicity of Mr. 
С. Gascoyne's “ Morning Gallop” is perhaps preterable to the 
somewhat laboured and unatmospheric * Battle Dawn." Mr. 


Mortimer Mempes is hardly so happy in line as he is when work- 
ing in the delicate mask drawings which we associate with his 
name, and his “Chinese Cook" is somewhat lacking in 
chiaroscuro. Mr. Dicksee's “ Baffled ” is one of the most striking 
pictures in the exhibition, Miss C. M. Nichols! **Fulton's 
Court" is sympathetic, Mr. L. B. Phillips No. 252 is most 
poetic, and Mr. Wyllie secures the maximum effect with the 
minimum of labour in his * City from Waterloo Bridge." There 
are the usual number of exhibits by those who attempt to etch 
in tone, and those who have bald places in their pictures when 
striving after simplicity: 
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Enlarged 
Negatives by 
Inversion of 
Image. 


Not long ago Mr. C. R. M. Parr advocated the direct making 
of an enlarged negative from a small original, by taking advan- 
tage of an inversion of image method, and now M. Maes, of 
Antwerp, so well and so long known as a successful worker 
of the collotype method, gives us the results of an experience 
of no less than thirty years with the inversion method for 
directly reproducing negatives on this system. When an 
enlarged negative is to be made by a projecting lantern, a slow 
plate or a transparency plate may be used, but M. Maes 
emphasises the advantages of a bromide paper of the platino- 
matt kind, the paper negative being so easy to store and 
retouch. Exposure must be rather full, and development 
should be by means of an ordinary amidol developer, care 
being taken that the image is fully dense by transmitted light, 
and a little surface fog is harmless. After a thorough washing 
and a short exposure to light, the silver image is dissolved out 
by a chromic acid mixture compounded of water j a litre, 
bichromate of potassium 15 grammes, and nitric acid 6 c.c., 
this being allowed to act until the positive image is dissolved 
out, and the negative matrix in unaltered silver bromide 
remains, but this will be tinged yellow by the formation of a 
small proportion of chromate of silver. Prolonged washing is 
réquired at this stage, but this may be shortened by the pre- 
liminary use of an acid sulphite bath: water оо c.c., anhydrous 
sulphite of soda roo grammes, and bisulphite of soda 25 
grammes. After the washing the negative image, now scarcely 
visible, is blackened by a sufficiently prolonged immersion in 
an amidol developer. After this, fixing in an ordinary bath or 
an acid hypo bath is required, and such washing as is usual 
after fixing. 


Anhydrous, but Not Free from Water. 


A writer in the Pharmaceutical Journal refers to “ anhydrous ” 
sodium sulphite which only contained 84 per cent. of the salt, 
the rest apparently being water. This, if correct, suggests the im- 
portance of obtaining supplies from a reliable source or in the 
original bottles. The amateur who cares to study volumetric 
analysis may obtain approximate estimates of purity in the case 
of sulphites, and this with remarkable rapidity. 
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Detecting Electric Waves by Photography. 


In the Zimes Engineering Supplement reference is made to 
experiments made by Herr Rieder on the detection of electric 
waves by the semi-sparking or incipient brush discharges, which 
these waves may, under suitable conditions, induce in con- 
ductors. Thus an impression with an adhesive medium on glass 
was dusted with aluminium powder, and this being placed in 
contiguity to a sensitive film, so far responded to the excitation 
of a small influence machine as to reproduce the impression. 
This is really a kind of contact printing from a metallic body 
excited by the electric waves, and is in no sense photographing 
the electric waves as such. Nevertheless, ıt would seem that 
by availing himself of the above-mentioned principle, Herr 
Rieder may evolve a satisfactory photographic receiver for wire- 
less ‘messages: possibly by a band of film travelling across a 
sensitive metallic patch, or by a plate so arranged that the patch 
may actually or virtually describe a flat spiral path upon it. A 
similar or comparable device may give useful records of elec- 
trical disturbances in the atmosphere. 
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Hints on Colour Screens. 


Readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER have often been 
reminded of the advantage of permanent colour screens, made of 
glass coloured in the mass, Over screens of plain glass associated 
with a film of stained organic matter, and now that high-class 
commercial screens of such glass (“ pot metal") are obtainable, 
a new era comes in as regards screen work. It is therefore 
opportune to note what Mr. Chapman Jones (writing in Know- 
ledge) says of exposure with colour screens. He points out 
that even with a most perfectly adjusted screen and plate, no 
absolute multiplying factor can be given, unless for identical 
subjects. He then says: “All multiplying factors stated with 
regard to screens are, therefore, at the best, only rough guides 
in ordinary work. The same may be said of plate sensitiveness 
numbers by whatever system they are evolved. With a yellow 
screen, the uncertainty of exposure is increased, and 'it is only 
the comparatively large margin of suitable exposure that makes 
ordinary photography possible. Nothing but experiment will 
give the value of a screen or of a combination of screens." 


The Quartz Lamp for Printing, Copying, etc. 


As a source of light for portraiture, the mercurial vapour 
electric tube or lamp is, in spite of its photographic intensity, 
somewhat wanting owing to the deficiency in red and orange 
rays, but for copying from monochrome originals this light is 
admirable, especially when the tube is made of vitrified quartz, 
as quartz is highly transparent to the ultra-violet rays, while 
glass obstructs these rays. The following, from Knowledge, 
sufficiently illustrates the advantage of quartz over glass:— 
“ Mercury lamps mounted in glass and intended to take 11:0 
volts are over a metre long, and 3 or 4 cms. in diameter. If 
mounted in quartz a similar lamp would be only 8 cms. long, 
and 1 or 14 cms. diameter. To begin with, the column of light 
fills the wholc of the quartz tube, but after a short time contracts 
to a narrow band, the light having now a slightly yellow tinge. 
Owing to the high temperature reached, the mercury vapour is 
at about atmospheric pressure. The efficiency is about a 
quarter of a watt per candle." As regards this estimate of 
efficiency, which doubtless has reference to visual effect, it may 
be remarked that the actinic or photographic efficiency, in rela- 
tion to monochrome work or printing, 1s enormously greater, 
but an exact estimate would be difficult owing to the chromatic 
complications of the light of the candle. 


Orthochromatic Plates by Immersion, for Use without 
a Screen. 


This subject is touched upon by Dr. König in the Photo- 
graphische Correspondenz, and he reminds his readers that the 
chief function is to reduce the action of the blue, and he points 
out that by incorporating sufficient yellow dye with an erythro- 
sine solution, plates may be colour-sensitised and screened in 
one operation. The bath or solution he recommends consists of 
15 grammes of the rapid filter yellow of the Hoechst Colour 
Works, 0.3 gramme of erythrosine, and 1,800 c.c. of distilled 
water, together with 9oo c.c. of alcohol. Ordinary plates are 
immersed in this fluid for two to three minutes, and they are 
then dried without being rinsed in water. Both plates and solu- 
tion keep well. This method of treating ordinary plates appears 
well suited to the needs of the amateur landscapist, as plates thus 
sensitised and screened are notably sensitive to yellow and 
green, and they will photograph yellow lighter than ultramarine. 
The yellow dye becomes eliminated from the film during de- 
velopment. fixation, and washing. 
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BOWES PARK PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


T was certainly a pleasure to visit the Bowes Park Photo- 

graphic Exhibition, the fifth of its kind, at Unity Hall, 
Wood Green. There was every evidence, not only of interest in 
their work, but of ability to carry out the details with good taste 
and efficiency. The pictures were well hung on a screen draped 
in two quiet colours, which harmonised well together, and the 
catalogue was on excellent paper, with a cover of artistic 
appearance. 

Passing round the room, we noticed two fine pictures by Mr. 
J. A. Lovegrove, (59) “A Study in Texture," containing some 
fine tones and being an excellent still-life study, and “ A Por- 
trait" (57), with a delightful soft diffusion. Mr. F. H. Down's 
“Thames Highway” (55) is decidedly good river work, and Mr. 
F. C. Hornsey's (46) " The Picture Book" is quite in the style 
of Holding; while Mr. A. J. Craston in (43) “ To the Terrace" 
essays a subject which we have often tried, but failed to get 
satisfactorily. It is nicely arranged and the idea well conveyed, 
but the actual best picture there is hardly got yet. (36) “On the 
Banks of the Loire," C. T. Plenderleith, though fairly straight- 
forward, has a decorative feeling in the trees. Two excellent 
pictures are shown hereabout by Mr. C. Peacock, (29) ** Whitby " 
being a fine atmospheric effect and almost identical with F. M. 
Sutcliffe's presentment of the scene, but as that picture was pub- 
lished in THE A. P. only a few weeks ago, Mr. Peacock could not 
have seen it before doing his own work; and (зо) “ Waiting" is 
a sunshine street effect, very finely rendered. In (45) “The 
Quayside," which gained the silver plaque, we have a strong 
waterside subject, with excellent treatment of tones and good 
concentration of interest. Mr. Carr has several other works of 


merit. No. 48, * Hill and Dale," by F. C. Hornsey, delights us. 
Its tones are light and silvery, and there is a fine feeling for 
design and large treatment of subject. (66) “ Still Life in the 
Kitchen ” is a fine technical performance: perhaps the eggs are 
a trifle too formal in arrangement. Mr. A. G. Warren has some 
notable work, both (77) * Woodland," (71) ** Autumn," and (75) 
“A Fisher Boy " are impressive from different points of view, 
and show great versatility ; while (72) “ Toil and Smoke” is full 
of the spirit of the river in London, though, if we remember 
rightlv, the masses of light and dark are too even on opposite 
sides of the picture. The smoke is most decoratively given. We 
enjoyed (76) “ Eventide,” by T. G. Hopkins, though perhaps the 
treatment was inclined to be a trifle too theatrical. This is Job- 
like. (87) * An Autumn Morning,” by J. R. Smith, is effectively 
atmospheric. 89 is an original effect in fog by G. R. Boyce, 
while there is the feeling of winter in the woodlands in J. 
Curnick’s * Misty Morning," though the snow is too white in 
tone for truth. 

Taken altogether, this Bowes Park show was remarkably good. 
It is all the work of the members ; it is mostly good solid work, 
aiming at pictorial treatment and yet preserving technical excel- 
lence, and it seems to us that the societv is one of the best in 
its aims and its methods, and should be a splendid training-ground 
for the voung photographer. Its members steadily progress and 
support their officers well. There are 82 members, and 36 ex- 
hibitors, so that nearly half sent in for the show, which we 
believe is a proportion beyond the average. We can heartily 
congratulate the Bowes Park club on its success in its fifth 
annual show, and predict a continued progress in time to come. 


| ——— ج 
THE ILFORD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION.‏ 


EVERAL years have elapsed since the Ilford Photographic 

Society organised their first annual exhibition, and their second 
has just been held, with great success, at the Town Hall, Ilford. 
The first exhibition was held in much smaller premises, and with 
less ambitious aims, but the exhibition which has just closed was 
held in a fine hall of large proportions, and covered three large 
double-faced screens placed the whole length of the room. 

It is sufficient to say that Mr. H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S., had 
personally very keenly interested himself in the success of the pre- 
sent venture, to show the kind of exhibition and the quality of the 
work that are expected; and certainly the committee and himself 
could have been in no way dissatisfied when they saw that more 
than 400 frames had been got together with a large and important 
invitation section of fine work by leading men. 

The following were the lenders to this section, with number of 
frames they sent: —H. W. Bennett (14), E. T. Holding (6), W. 
Selfe (2), Wm. Rawlings (4), E. Seymour (10), the late A. Horslev 
Hinton (3), E. О. Hoppé (7), Furley Lewis (5), S. G. Kimber (10), 
F. J. Mortimer (5), F. L. Warner (4), A. H. Blake (6), Rev. H. 
W. Dick (6). 

In the open class we noticed several old friends, such, for 
example, as Mr. Walter Selfe's ‘ Old Church," with its fine restful 
spaces; some of the excellent recent landscape work of C. H. 
Hewitt; a very good rendering of misty weather by Col. John- 
stone, С.В. (98), “Thick Weather? ; Mr. Hornsev's “ The Picture 
Book” (104); some really delightful work, decorative in treat- 
ment, by Thomas H. B. Scott, including his * Flood in the 
Woods (126), much admired at East Ham; good London work bv 
C. Robinson (140-1); some delightful pictures, especially “ Out- 
ward Bound” and “On the Hillside" (157-8), bv F. C. Boyes; 
and also a good deal of fine work (not for competition) by Mr. C. 
Wille. “Off the Needles" (1813), bv Mr. Memory, which we saw 


at Windsor, is an excellent picture with fine treatment of focus. 

In Class D Miss W. Boyes has a taking and excellent portrait in 
her “Elsie” (193); and N. Bathurst has a good arrangement of 
subject in (202), * The Mandoline.” Mr. L. C. F. Robson is to 
the fore in this class, and his “ Phyllis" (236) and “The New 
Picture Book" (237) are of really good quality. Mr. W. Hornby 
gets much sunlight into * The Morning Tub ” (238). 

In Ciass E Mr. D. S. Whitelaw's “Peace” (242) is good in 
concentration, and has a suitable sky composition. The tones and 
arrangement of “A Winter Afternoon" (255), by Н. H. Good- 
child, are admirable, while Mr. F. C. Boyes’ “Early Morning on 
the Suir" (269) gives a delightfully restful feeling—the quiet 
waters and the pleasant tones make a most harmonious picture. 
Mr. G. E. Lyddon delights us with his ripples, quiet tones, and 
high key, in “Summer Morning" (285). e names of P. B. 
Wiliams, T. Radford, L. C. F. Robson (especiallv good in 348), 
and W. Hornby must all be singled out for words of praise. 

In Class F we noticed the work of T. M. Weaver, F. C. Boves 
(again) and H. Eales, while in Class G (quite a small class, by 
the wav), Mr. F. C. Boyes was facile princeps, and his flower 
studies were, in a high degree, excellent both in point of technique 
and also in arrangement. The tones in Mr. С. E. Lyddon's 
“Arum Lily” (405) struck us as being very true and finely ren- 
dered, while the work of W. Hornby again merited notice. 

Trade exhibits stalls were held bv W. E. Wright and Sons, of 
Cranbrook Road, Ilford; and W. Hornby, also of Cranbrook 
Road. 

Though, no doubt, the committee of the Ilford Exhibition would 
like to have seen the general level of work higher, they must have 
felt that they had a great deal of really good work, and that the 
second exhibition altogether was an immense advance upon the 
first one held a few vears ago. 


ما چیھ — 


Johannesberg Photographic Exhibition.—This exhibition, which 
is a section of the Trades and Industrial Exhibition, will be open 
from April rıth to 25th. The first exhibition was held last year, 
and so many photographs were sent in that addıtional space has 
been reserved this year. The classes in which gold, silver, and 


bronze medals will be awarded are landscape, architecture, flowers, 
portraits, ozobrome, and gum prints. We have been asked to draw 
the attention of our South African readers to this exhibition. The 
chairman of the section, Mr. G. E. Whiting, Box 2,514, Johannes- 
berg, will send particulars on application. 
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By HAROLD G. GRAINGER. 


A NOTE ON THE EXHIBITS AT THE LEEDS EXHIBITION. 


By our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


44 


N all-round excellence of exhibits,” was the judgment of the 
many visitors to the Leeds Camera Club’s Exhibition, a 
report of which appeared last week. The strongest work was, 
without question, by Mr. Harold G. Grainger, who exhibited some 
seventeen landscapes, and, strange to say, his exhibit which obtained 
the award was one of his first pictures, as well as the one highly 
commended. Both these exhibits, “ Boston” (58) and “ A Summer 
Eve" (119), are excellent examples of what a picture should 
be. “Boston,” reproduced above, has, however, one jarring 
note, and that is the fierce high light at the tip of the post 
on the right of the picture which detracts from the value of the 
high light on the boat, so excellently placed in the composition. 
Having regard to the fact that both his winning prints are old work, 
and that his later productions which have not caught the judge's 
eye are a number of whole-plate prints—superbly mounted, I must 
admit—I am afraid he has not sufficiently concentrated his 1908 
efforts on (a one of them. Mr. Grainger was working on right 
and successful lines, so why has he deviated? 

In figure studies Mr. A. Cohen takes first place with his 
“ Brought to Judgment" (51), and although it received the award 
it cannot, I think, be regarded as first-class exhibition work. Mr. 


Cohen has, however, greatly improved in his work during the t 
vear, and much may be expected of him yet. “ Meditation ” bo, 
bv Robt. E. Lupton, is a “highly commended” figure study, in 
which he has caught the spirit of the title. His “ Evening” (97) 
is an Adel subject showing considerable pictorial knowledge. Mr. 
C. B. Howdill’s six studies in this class of work all suffer by reason 
of their smallness; the best of these, however, is “A Portrait 
Painter " (157), which was highly commended. 

Flower and fruit studies were represented by two workers of 
equal ability, and it is extremely difficult to differentiate between 
the examples on exhibition. The plaque went to Mr. John Whita- 
ker for his ‘‘Jonquils’’ (130), reproduced in the Federation 
Supplement tbis week, but Mr. W. Handley's * Tulips" (24) and 
* Pears" (79) were equally good. Generally the architectural 
exhibits were very weak, but Mr. Chas. W. Dyall’s ‘Old 
Doorway, Kirkstall Abbey" (rgo) was a capital rendering of 
old stonework, and was a silent tribute to the value of oil 
printing for certain pictorial effects. Amongst the miscellaneous 
exhibits we noted “ Toiling Оп” (70) and “ Going to Work” (12), 
nicely toned sepia prints, but requiring attention as to trimming. 
Мг. W. W. Manfield showed several:tasteful, marine ‘subjects. 
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SELTONA ANTIQUE SELF-TONING PAPER. 


NEW variety of Seltona self-toning paper reaches us from 
the Leto Photographic Materials Co., Ltd., of 3, Rangoon 
Street, E.C. For want of a better name to express its unique 
character, it has been given the title of ‘‘ Antique," and the surface 
is something between a rough and a smooth; it has a fine grain 
and gives prints with as close an approach to carbon as could be 
desired. The small grain is calculated to give softness and depth, 
while at the same time it does not take away any detail from the 
most delicate negative. It seems to us that such a surface will be 
greatly welcomed by the amateur who, still fond of the beautiful 
detail of his negative, has vet learned that the conflicting lights of 
a reflecting surface are a hindrance to good pictorial work, and 
draw attention rather to the surface than to the subject of the 
picture. 
Antique Self-toning Seltona does not require a special treatment ; 
as its name implies, it contains within itself the necessary chemicals 
for toning, so that immersion in a hvpo solution is all that is re- 


quired; one ounce in ten of water will give a fine brown or sepia 
tone, for purple tones the paper should have a preliminary bath of 
salt and water. Nothing simpler than these operations can be con- 
ceived, and the tones obtained, as well as the character of the sur- 
face, leave nothing to be desired. 

It may be as well to mention here the other varieties of surface 
which will be found capable of meeting most people's requirements. 
There is a matt smooth white, giving prints of great delicacy and 
detail, cream crayon smooth, cream entire with a carbon surface, 
while for detail work or highly enamelled prints the glossy mauve 
is the paper to use. 

We shall be indeed surprised if this new variety of Seltona S.T. 
does not meet with an immediate and warm welcome. 

Copies of the ** Seltona " handbook, giving all particulars of the 
papers, methods of working, and a long list of appreciations, can 
be forwarded at once to dealers for free distribution amongst their 
customers. 


—— —— — fte — — —— — 
THE LETO PLATE MARKERS. 


HE Leto Photo Materials Company, of 5, Rangoon Street, 

E.C., have placed upon the market a most useful novelty 
in the shape of their “ Leto" plate markers, by means of which 
a margin round the print can be easily and effectively obtained. 
The plate mark is a great addition to any print, and will often 
obviate altogether the necessity for mounting, multiple or other- 
wise. This 1s especially the case with Boardoids, which are com- 
plete in themselves, and of sufficient strength to be used without 
mounting, so that if in addition to this advantage we are able to 
plate-mark it, we have an interesting and pictorial result with 
but little trouble. The plate marks can be obtained in various 
sizes and in different proportions in regard to space, but the 
method of working is the same in all. The print should be 
made on a Boardoid say twice the size of the print, and in 


certain cases vignetting will add to the final appearance. The 
dried and finished print is taken with the plate marker, and the 
most suitable place for the plate mark to occupy is determined 
on by shifting about. This done, the plate marker is closed on 
the print and the two together are subjected to pressure under a 
copying press for a second or two, or simply stroking with a 
ruler, as for taking the curl out of prints, will suffice; the plate 
mark will then be found on the print. 

Though there is nothing new in this method of plate marking, 
it is extremely convenient to have the Leto plate marker at hand 
for use without the trouble and time required to make one's own. 

The price of the plate marker for quarter-plate size with two 
alternative openings, in a packet, is 1s. Special sizes up to half- 
plate can be cut to order at 1s. each. | 
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Thos. Illingworth and Co.’s ** Guide to Photographic Printing." 
—Messrs. Thos. Illingworth and Co.’s (Ltd., * Price List and 
Guide to Photographic Printing" is a useful little pamphlet, 
which not only tells the amateur all he wants to know about 
Messrs. Illingworth's various fine productions, but also guides 
him into the correct way in printing and developing papers, and 
gives the reasons and remedies for many well-known faults and 
difficulties. The company will be pleased to send a copy of this 
book to anyone applying for it, mentioning THE A. P. and 
directing to Thos. Illingworth and Co., Willesden, London, N.W. 


The May, Roberts Co.'s February Photographic Catalogue.— 
The February edition of the catalogue issued by May, Roberts 
and Co., of 9, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C., and 16, Westmore- 
land Street, Dublin, is before us. It is a voluminous publication 
of nigh 600 pages, containing information on all possible matters 
that the intending purchaser can want to be informed about. 
It is well illustrated with blocks of the different articles, 
and we advise those who wish to know particulars about the 
price of goods they are requiring, to send a postcard asking for 
a copy, which they will receive without delay. 


A Birmingham Burglary.—Some burglars recently raided the 
premises of the Birmingham Photographic Company and ran- 
sacked them. They broke through a covered window into the 
bromide emulsion room, and fogged some large batches of paper, 
but the photographic papers themselves were apparently too bulky 
to move, and the burglars only took some cash and cheques. The 
company inform us their present stock will enable them to execute 
Orders as usual. 


The “ Camsac’’ Camera Attachment.—A novelty in the shape 
of an ingeniously contrived and greatly improved method of 
carrying the camera, called the ‘‘Camsac,” reaches us from 
Fairbanks, Lavender and Son, of Eldon Works, Walsall. By 
means of this invention, the camera (and, if so desired, the 
tripod, slides, etc.) is carried knapsack fashion. As the weight 
is evenly distributed round both shoulders, it is scarcely felt, 
and the camera is held firmly, and all swaying prevented. It is 
adjustable to any sized camera. The use of the “ Camsac"?' need 
not be confined to the carrying of the camera; it should be 
exceedingly useful to cyclists and others carrying parcels 
(say, e.g., of library books), or for pedestrians carrying a small 
kit. There are two varieties of the ‘‘Camsac,” one for folding 
pocket cameras, 4s., and one for box-shaped cameras, 55. Spring- 
hooks for the shoulder straps are rs. extra in each case. It 
is also made in two colours, black and brown. 


Crown Manufacturing Co.’s New Mounts.—We have received 
from the Crown Manufacturing Co., Rotherham, a few samples of 
their new lines in mounts, and we are bound to sav that several of 
them seem to us both of excellent quality and also in good taste. 
The Classique mount, made of rich brown rough paper, with 
simple plate mark, and sold at 6s. 6d. per 100, is especially so. The 
Milton, with its plain green tone, will appeal to many, as will 
also the Cosway, sold at 8s. 6d. per тоо for cabinet-sized circular 
pictures. We can safely recommend to our readers this tvpe of 
mount, and an application to the firm, as above, or to the local 
dealer, will produce a price list from which choice can be made. 


We have received from Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield, of 146, 
Charing Cross Road, London, lists of his surplus stock of photo- 
graphic apparatus and mounts, which he is selling at greatly 
reduced prices. Faster will be here soon, and with it we 
hope warmer and sunnier weather, when our readers will be 
turning their attention to more outdoor photography, and they 
would do well to send to Mr. Fallowfield for a copy of his job 
lists, if they wish to buy any of his apparatus at a low price. 


W. Watson and Sons’ Improve@ Antinous Release.— Messrs. W. 
Watson and Sons, of 313, High Holborn, W.C., ask us to inform 
our readers that they have introduced an improved form of 
antinous release for use on their Goerz Sector shutter. Instead 
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of, as formerly, fitting on the nipple in place of the rubber tute, 
the nipple is unscrewed from the shutter, and the release screwed 
in its place. By this change the difficulty sometimes experienced 
of attaching the release, owing to the shutter in small-sized 
cameras working very close to the baseboard, 1s overcome. The 
price of the release is 2s. 6d. 


We have received from Mr. W. Frank Gadsby, of Braunstone 
Gate, Leicester, a sample set of art mounting papers and boards, 
and particulars of his monthly competition for mounted prints. 
The mounting papers are of a hundred different shades and 
textures, and very suitable for multiple mounting. A sample set 
showing all the various shades can be obtained for ninepence, post 
free. A prize of one guinea is given each month for the best effect 
obtained by using these papers for mounting a photograph. Full 
particulars of the competition and the necessary coupons can be 
obtained from Mr. Gadsby. 
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Platinum Bichloride Toning Bath. 


I have some bichlomde of platinum. Can I use it for toning 
instead of chloroplatinite of potassium? If so, please give me 
formula. 


The following is a formula for a combined bath, in which the 
salt may be used : — 


Нурбану Й 100 gm. I Oz. 
Lead nitrate iu nis eae га: бо gr. 
СЕРЕТДИ SER I2 وو‎ 39 
Sodium formate ..........................6. 4 وو 20 وو‎ 
Бозі Ald: ESSA A 6 c.c. 30 min. 
Hot water aden ices cer ele ales IOOO ,, IO Oz. 


Dissolve the lead and sodium formate in a small quantity of water, 
then add the hypo in solution and the formic acid. Stand in an 
open vessel for twenty-four hours, and then add:— 


Platinum bichloride ........................ .4 gm. 2 gr. 


Pass the prints through a bath of weak salt and water before im- 
mersion in the toning bath. 


Books on Telephotography. 


In a recent issue I saw an article on “ Photo-Micrography,” 
so perhaps it is possible to use a telescope in a similar 
manner for photographing ''boats" at a long distance. (1) 
Are there books on this subject? If so, where can I pur- 
chase one, and at what cost? AMATEUR. 


(1) There are several books on telephotography, but mostly 
intended for use with special lenses. For instance: “ Elementary 
Telephotography," post free 3s. rod. ; “ Telephoto Work,” post 
free 2s. ad. ; “ Telephotography," post free 8d. The last is out 
of print, but could perhaps be obtained by advertisement. 


Intensification by Redevelopment. 


I should be much obliged if you would give me the formula 
for a redeveloping intensifier. (2) Should the intensifying 
be done with a red lamp or by daylight? E. D. 


(1) We take the following from “ The Perfect Negative," post 
free IS. 2d.:— 


A.—Copper sulphate ....................................... IO parts. 
Water ЛТ О ЧОКТО ТЕТ ISO ,و‎ 
B— Potassium bromide ....................... eere 3 parts. 
Potassium iodide ....................................... I part. 
Water a Ie cL eh ab SASS So parts 


Add B to A, shake, and filter. Immerse the negative until 
bleached, then wash well and redevelop in a good hydroquinone 
developer. (2) By daylight. 


Lantern Slides by Carbon Process. 


Will you please tell me if it is possible to make lantern 
slides by the carbon process, so as to be able to get different 
colours? (1) If this is possible, please tell me how it is 
done. Must printing be continued, the same as for single 
transfer? (2) I have some seascapes which I wish to make 
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lantern slides from, and 1 should like to do them in green. 
Would it be better to do them by the carbon process, or 
would you recommend toning them? D. L. 


(1) The glass should be prepared with a substratum, as sug- 
gested in books on the process, and the print can then be de- 
veloped on the glass as a single transfer. (2) The carbon 
process would be the more satisfactory, and the tones would 
not be variable. A large range of colours can now be bought 
in carbon tissues. 


Meto-quinol for Gaslight Paper. 


Can you give me formula for metol-hydrokinone developer 
suitable for gaslight paper, which will keep a reasonable 
time in concentrated state? E. K. L 


We generally prefer the formula given by the maker of the 
paper, but the following is likely to be satisfactory :— 


A ccDistülled Water асана мнн 8 oz. 
Ме n M P 40 gt. 
Sodium. sulphite 1... ener 120 وو‎ 
Hydrogüinole uio ortho ead tay os itas 48 ,, 

B.—Potassium carbonate ................................. I OZ. 
Distilled water asien es 40 4, 


. Mix one part of A with three parts of B for ordinary exposures. 


The developer may also be used for negative work, and (with 
dilution) for bromide paper, lantern slides, etc. 


Silver Intensifier. 
(4) What is the best and simplest intensifier? A. L. С. 


(4) Mercuric chloride, followed by dilute ammonia, is the 
simplest and most commonly used; but we think a more per- 
manent effect is gained by following the mercuric solution with 
a solution of silver cyanide. Prepare solutions as under :— 


A.—Mercuric chloride .......................... esee } oz. 
Watery Bot ceo erar eodd bd a sabias IO ,, 

B.—Potassium bromide .................................... } oz. 
Water loess sth es hes О Л О ОУУ УО О ООУ IO وو‎ 

Mix А and B, and label No. т. 

Cm Sive DItTAte. г.а pea oe } oz. 
Масев esercita Pto tene c EET Ce IO ,, 

D.—Potassium cyanide, re-crystallised and fresh 4 oz. 
Watef lc IO 
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Gradually add D to C. A white precipitate of silver cyanide 
will be formed. Continue adding the D solution until the liquid 
is nearly clear. This should require about nine ounces of the D 
solution to the whole of the silver cyanide. Precipitate dis- 
solves ; add a small quantity of a fresh solution of silver nitrate, 
sufficient to form a permanent precipitate. This solution should 
not be filtered. Label No.2. Bleach the negative in No. 1, and 
then wash for ten minutes. Then place in No. 2 solution and 
allow to remain until blackened throughout. Remove at once 
and wash well. Too long immersion in No. 2 will reduce the 
opacity of the negative. 


No. 9 of “UNION NOTES” will be found on pp. 241-4. 
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RESULT OF THE THIRD WINTER COMPETITION. 


A prize of £1:0:0 has been x ded to the following Competitors :— 


Class A: R. M. D. DAVIES. 


Class B ; Rev. С. O. STEWART. 


The following is the List of Competitors, together with the number of marks awarded to them :— 


Class A.—E. P. ir 6; W. W. Ashworth, 7; Miss Acton, 
7; Miss N. Anderson, 8; . M. S. Anderson, 10; G. A. Ashmall, 
7; А. S. Ashby, 25; Ea J. Aspden, 6; Geo. H. Adcock, 6. J. A. 
S. Bellow, 7; Mrs. Barber, 20; W. E. Banes, 5; Jas. 
Bonney, 7; M. G. J. Buckle 7; Mrs. Buchanan, 7; E. Bush, 9; 
E. Berrisford, 20; Miss E. Barlow, 17; A. R. Beale, 12; E. J. 
Bisson, 7; F. E. Barnett, 9; Ed. Bemrose, 7; W. C. Briggs, 35; 
O. T. Beardmore, 9; E. G. B. Barlow, 30; W. Bell, 30; 
Bridgen, 20; H. L. Brydon, 9. F. Clements, жу Р; Carden, 30; 
Miss. Curtis-Heywood, 10; Mrs. L. A. Cox, 10; C. E. Cottington, 
30; J. W. Cox, 20; Col. Curran, 35; W. G. Chalk, 5; H. 
Churchod, 5; J. P. Chettle, 8; D. W. Carr, 17; Miss Corv, 25 
J. Currie, 7; T. Campbell, 6; Miss E. Campbell, 30; I. Curtis, 
17; T. Calvert, 7. R. Darnell ; E. M. Dutton, 7; A. Dodson, 
$; R. M.D. Davies, 40; G. C. Downey, 20; Miss C. Davison, 5; 
F. W. Dadson, 17; Robt. Drummond, 20; Jas. Davy, до; J. M. 
Dempsey, 20; F. E. Durrant, 5; Miss De Courcy Bul et, 7; G.T. 
Freeman, 10; G. E. Freshwater, 10; A. Fraser, 9; F. Fouraker, 
20; Miss Forbes, II; A. А. Forster, 25; E. J. Forbes, 30; 
A. W. Furbank, we H. L. Fox, 7. E. Gilpin, 6; A. E. Gent, 7; 
F. H. Gosling, 5; G. H. Goldsack, 6; P. Grey, 7; E. H. George, 
30; E. A. iE D. 6; W. J. Godkin, зо; К. Good, 20; C. 
H. Gaggero, 20. G. F. Hummel, 5; B. F. Hooper, 10; C. W. 
Hammond, 8; A. Harrison, 20; B. Harding, 7; J. Hally, Junr., 
8; Robt. H. Holding, 7; H. L. Halward, 20; A. Hertslet, 7; H 
W. Hillier, 7; J. E. Hill, 7; Miss V. Holmes, 40; W. J. Harris, 
7; C. S. M. Holiday, 5; Geo. A. Halstead, 25; R. H. Herford, 
5; Wm. A. Hooker, 3o. W. Ingram, 5; G. C. S. Ingram, 3o. 
D. W. Jones, 35; A. E. Jackson, 7; Miss A. Jarvis, 17; Sigmund 
Jeiteles, 5; A. A. Jordan, 5; A. H. Johnston, 17. . A. Kerr, 
7; F. C. Knighton, 8; A. Knight Croad, 7; A. Kaye, 5; B. Ken- 
yon, 17. Miss R. P. Lange, 8; T. Lampard, 7; H. A. Likeman, 
5; H. W. Lovelock, 5; F. Lumbers, 12; A. T. Lewis, 12; R. 
Lamont, 12; J. V. Lyle, 10; J. Lawton, то S. Mayer, 30; R. 
C. Mount, 16; I. Munro, 25; J. P. McLeod, 17; B. W. Moss, 17; 
Mrs. McGrath, 12; F. C. Mason, 9; G. Morrison, 6; Wm. Man- 
son, 6; J. Merriman, 40; Miss C. Miller, 6; A. C. Marshall, 10; 
W. C. Musgrave, 8; Н. E. Morgan, 5; E. J. Mason, 11; F. 


Morton, 12. 
7; H. M. Nutting, 5; J. E. Noakes, 5; H. W. Neville, 10. M. 
O'Keeffe, 7; W. E. Olorenshaw, 6; К. F. Oxley, 7. Jas. Picken, 
25; Miss М. E. Power, 5; Н. C. Pesterre, 5; Е. G. Peterson, 12; 
H. Price, 7; Miss A. E. Pennington, 5; S. Pitt, 6; Miss M. 
Philip, 8; H. Payne, 10; J. Parrock, 11; A. Pane, ;E. C. 
Prichard, 7. Dr. A. Robb Smith, 30; C. Rees, 25; W. ашау, 
8; H. V. Raaschon, 5; W. H. Rilett, 6; N. Roberts, 8; H. 
Rolt, 8; Miss Beetson Reid, 6. Mrs. L. R. Strutt, 35; Ww. T. 
Sayer, 35; S. O. Summers, 25; A. E. Selwyn, 17; L. R. Shakoor, 

; J. T. Suffield, 6; E. Stephens, 5; D. G. Sutton, 6; Rev. R. 
W. Seaby, 7; Wm. Sugden, 6; E. Saunders, 6; F. G. Sansom, 
I0; S. C. Saunders, 7; “F. R. Snelson, 15; D. A. Scott, 10. E. 
Tyers, 5; — Tabrum, 30; К. Tulley, 5; Mrs. A. Н. Tyndall, 5; 
James DRE 5; J. Taylor, 6; Mrs. A. Tugwell, 7; Miss Turck, 
6; W. D. L. Taylor, 7; M. G. Thomas, 6; H. Tanner, 10; H. 
1, Taynton, то. Miss G. Vivian, 6. W. J. Ware, 11; Miss M. 
Watts, 7; J. B. Wilton, 7; E. Whiteley, 12; H. Wilkinson, 11; J. 
Wood, 11; G. A. Wilson, 5; H. Wilkinson, 17; G. T. Warren, 40. 
E. Young, 5 

Class B.—Stanley Brook, 7; J. M. Bryden, 12; Wm. E. Bil- 
lington, 12; E. A. Barlow, 35; Miss A. Ball, 25; E. J. Brooking, 
25. C. Crisp, 7; Wm. C. Ойша, 9; Thomas Chester, 7; H. J. 
Clare, 10; W. Clare, 10; Miss V. Coates, 7; Annie S. Carter, 
20. Dr. Dashwood.Howard, 15. <A. J. Freeman, 35; C. F. 
Ford, 20; Joseph Fielding, 35; Dorothy Forbes, 3o. Miss E. 
M. Gladstone, 25; Mrs. F. Green, 7; L. Gadsden, 25; R. S. 
Groome, 20; A. H. Garner, 40; Rev. W. Griffith, 40; E. J. Gill, 
20. W. G. Hughes, 20; V. Hey, 35; Miss E. Henshall, 55; 
T. S. Howard, 7; E. J. Hoult, 4o. H. Knapping, 7; Chas. 
Hy. Krauss, 8. Miss Lutterill, 7; Wm. Lockey, 20; Hy. Light, 
30; Wm. Thos. Lloyd, 30. F. E. Middleton, 35; J. E. 
Mothiron, 30; E. V. Mills, 10. G. Nesfield, 7. Mrs. H. Pear- 
son, то; L. E. Peckham, 10. A. D. Robertson, 35; J. H. 
Richardson, 40. Miss M. Spence, 6; Rev. Chas. O. Stewart, 40; 
F. Sutherns, 4o. Wm. J. Varley, 25. S. Whiteside, 10; C. B. 
Woodley, 7; Wray, Miss, 15; C. Wright, 7; T. W. Williamson, 
7; W. H. Wolley, 25; Miss F. Wickham, 7. 


Prints receiving a less number of marks than those given above are not included. 
SSS ج و‎ 
ALPINE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Tes Alps are a lodestone to many a photographer, but few 
of those who have worked their shutters on the slopes of 
Monte Rosa and Mont Blanc have secured such pictures as those 
which were shown by Mr. Henry Speyer at the Blenheim Club 
a few evenings ago. Mr. Speyer, who is acclaimed by his col- 
leagues of the Alpine Club as the leading exponent of Alpine 
photography, has left telephotography severely alone, and has 
merely used the orthochromatic plate with discrimination. He 
advised the use of the orthochromatic plate when working on 
fne mornings with lightly clouded skies, as an ordinary plate 
would assuredly not render the cloud contrasts at all, but for 
certain effects of deeper mist in the valley below he preferred 
the ordinary plate which let the mist go unpierced. "The Italian 
valleys are noted for their mists and clouds, which have all the 
density of a London fog without its colour, and limit the photo- 
grapher's work to an hour or so at sunrise, although the moment 
of rising and of dispersal of the mist often affords opportunity 
for gaining magnificent pictorial effects. In many cases in 


Alpine work Mr. Speyer recommended over-exposure and slow 
development with pyro-ammonia. With his Edwards's films he 
uses three screens, of twelve times, twenty times, and forty 
times respectively, the last being the most frequently useful, and 
he takes care to keep his plates in a calcium storage box when 
travelling in the Alps. But better than all such points of prac- 
tical procedure is the spirit of the mountain enthusiast who 
will tramp all through the night and capture the sunrise on 
one of the nine peaks of Monte Rosa. Some of his best pictures 
were taken from the highest part of this mountain, at the 
sheathed hut around which the lightnings play, but he also 
showed some excellent work done in the Val Anzasca and Val 
Sesia. He spoke with special delight of the reflections which 
are obtainable in the mountain lakes. Owing to the effect of the 
glaciers, the reflection of a mountain in the water does not 
appear—as it often does in Welsh mountain scenery—darker than 
the mountain itself. Mr. Speyer's pictures frequently roused the 
Blenheim Club audience to enthusiasm. 
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Devonport Camera Club.—The second portion of the winter 
‚ session was opened with a lecture by the Rev. H. O. Fenton, 
. who was formerly a resident in Devonport. Mr. Fenton’s lec- 
ture was really two lectures, for of course there was no particu- 
.lar relation between the “lakes of Northern Italy” and 
` “Scenes in Holland." Neither did it appear that they formed 
portions of the same holiday. ‘Mention is made of this, because 
others may be tempted to fill an evening in the same wav, when 
they might do much better by dealing with one or the other 
portions of a lecture more fully. For his lecture on ltalv Mr. 
Fenton showed some beautiful subjects, and it is clear that 


picture-making by camera is here more possible than in many 
places, with this further advantage, that the scenes are un- 
hackneyed. The lecturer's experiences in Holland, which formed 
the major portion of the evening's engagement, were necessarily 
totally different in the matter and manner of illustration. No 
views of Holland could be picturesque in the same sense as 
were the Italian lakes, but that charmingly pictorial scenes 
could be found in the Netherlands was made most clear. And 
it 1s to the great credit of the lecturer to say that he attempted 
difficult renderings and achieved success. His technique was of the 
best, both in the. negative and the slide, and his pictures were reallv 
excellent lessons for his fellow-members. 


A. G. Naylor, 30; R. E. Naylor, 8; J. Northcott, 
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Sending Exhibits in Bulk.—My note in the 
issue of February 11 has attracted some attention 
amongst society secretaries, and I am favoured 
with several letters on the subjeot which demon- 
strate that the question of sending exhibits in 
bulk from one Lancashire town to another in 
which an exhibition is being held, is one worthy of considera- 
tion by local exhibition authorities. With visits to Nelson, St. 
Helens, and South Manchester fresh in mind, we feel strongly on 
this point. The quantity of local work could have been more than 
doubled had arrangements been made for the local collecting and 
packing of exhibits. It is a point worthy of consideration, and we 
hope the seed we have sown here will take root and bear fruit. 


a ——— 

The Lancashire and Cheshire Union now numbers fifty-one 

societies, the latest recruits being the Oldham Equitable Photo- 
graphic Society. Can’t you sweep any more up, Mr. Tansley? 


In view of the official ramble to Blackburn on June 20, Mr. 
Tansley would like every society in the Union to at once ascertain 
which of their trains arrive in Blackburn about то o'clock; the first 
excursion will leave at 10.30. It will help matters somewhat for- 
ward if word is sent to Mr. Tansley as early as possible. 

—— i 

On March 24 the Dukinfield Society will have their annual 

assembly, at which an exhibition of members’ work will be on view. 


ерен 

Blackburn Camera Club.—On Tuesday last Mr. C. L. Faun- 
thorpe delighted the members and friends with his interesting lec- 
ture, “ By Land and Water in Norway." Bergen and its old build- 
ings were visited, the wonderful railway to Vossevangen was viewed 
and described; on to Stalheim, passing the wonderful waterfalls 
at Tvinde and Asbrekke; and on to the far-famed Narodal Valley. 
Sails were taken up many of the fiords, of which some delightful 
lantern pictures were shown, and a week was spent in exploring the 
grand glaciers of the Josedalsbrae and snowfield—the largest in 
Europe—350 square miles in extent. The eastern glacier of Suphel- 
fabrae is perhaps the most interesting, as it is practically unique 
amongst glaciers—it is entirely formed by avalanches, which occur 
every day in summer, and by continually increasing the pressure on 
the ice below the whole is frozen solid. Mr. Faunthorpe kept his 
audience delighted from one end of the lecture to the other with his 
interesting description of what is a delightful tour. Mr. Faunthorpe 
is a Union lecturer, and we hope the societies will keep him busy 
next season ; he has no less than five or six lectures to choose from. 


S 
It is intended to hold an exhibition of prints by the oil pro- 
cess in the studio of the Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Society during the month of April. Photographers in the district 
should. look out for it. This exhibition is only one of a series that 
is to be held during the coming season. Mr. G. M. Morris, the 
hon. secretary, 9, Chandos Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manches- 
ter, will be glad to send anyone an invitation on application. 
س‎ ýr 
The Everton Camera Club intend holding an exhibition on 
March 24, 25, and 26. The opening night will be devoted to “a 
social" to which season ticket holders only will be admitted. Dr. 
C. Thurstan Holland, F.R.P.S., will lecture on the 25th, and Mr. 
J. Mansell on the 26th. We hope to chronicle a great success 
for Everton. 
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FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


The Manchester Amateur Photographic Society hold their annual 
* Whist Drive" on Friday, the 13th. This is always a delightful 
function, at which it is quite usual for over 100 to take part. · 


I shall be glad to receive the syllabus of al] Union societies. Will 
secretaries kindly note to forward their summer programme as 
soon as issued? 


—M— 

Lending Pictures.—At the South Manchester Exhibition, recently 
held, one of the attractions amongst the exhibits was a small loan 
collection of pictures by men from the premier Manchester society, 
the amateurs known as the M. A. P. S. Dr. A. T. Lakin sent some 
five or six of his controlled prints in varied styles; the Rev. H. W. 
Dick had four of his best and newest works, some of which have 
not been previously exhibited in Manchester; S. L. Coulthurst 
sent a round half dozen, which include architecture strong and 
bold, figures delicate and full of repose, and his latest success, 
“ Pall Mall Autumn”; George Hidderley sent four of his best 
“gum ” prints. This is a help from one society to another which 
is outside Union rules and conditions, yet it is an important help, 
and the South Manchester show undoubtedly gained by its small 


loan section. М" 

Mr. Т. Pilkington’s lecture on “The Toning of Lantern Slides,” 
before the Sale Photographic Society, was a great success. Mr. 
Pilkington gave and demonstrated almost all the known formule 
for the toning of slides, and illustrated his remarks by an exhibi- 
tion of over a hundred slides on the screen. He recommended an 
interesting experiment as follows:—Bleach the slide in potassium 
bichromate ro grains, sodium chloride 5 grains, hydrochloric acid 
5 minims, in one ounce of water. Remove the yellow stain with a 
weak solution of metabisulphite, wash well and dry, when d 
exposing it in the lantern to limelight, and a fine ruby colour is 
graduallv built up. cnp n 


The Horwich Photographic Society will hold their thirteenth 
annual exhibition in the Mechanics! Institute, Horwich, near Bol- 
ton, on Saturday, April 11th, and мос 13th. Messrs. С. F. 
Inston, F.R.P.S., and T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., will act as judges. 
In addition to six members’ classes, in which bronze plaques and 
bronze medals will be offered, there are two open classes open to 
members of Union societies. Class A is for landscape and sea- 
scape; Class B is for portraiture and figure studies. We hope that 
these classes will be largely supported by Union photographers. It 
is the first time, we believe, that two pictorial classes for prints 
have been open to Union members only. The entrance fee is a 
low one—6d. per frame—and we advise all who are interested to 
write to Mr. F. V. Coup, Amateur Photographic Society, 
Mechanics’ Institute, Horwich, near Bolton. 


a 
The Liverpool Amateurs’ Photographic Association are adding 
new members at a most satisfactory rate; last week six new mem- 
bers were enrolled. Amongst the items for March they have down 
in their programme are the following interesting features : —'* Birds 
I Have Ме,” by Е. Heatherley, M.B.; “The Latest in 
Ozobrome," by Rev. H. W. Dick; and “The Foothills of the 
Eastern Alps," by J. Dudley Johnston. Surely a programme 
to satisfy the most fastidious! 


There is no reason whatever why any member of the Liverpool 
Amateurs should show a single bad lantern slide. The council have 
placed the lantern at the disposal of members each Wednesdav 
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afternoon after 4.45. All a member has to do is to take his 
slides down to the rooms, hand them over to the lanternists, and 
have them tested in the best manner possible. 


و 


Ozobrome at Blackpool.—At the last meeting of the newly 
formed Blackpool and Fvlde Photographic Society, Mr. F. Win- 
ning took the subject of '*Ozobrome" for his lecture; both 
methods of treatment were taken and fully demonstrated to the 
thirty members present; he also showed how weak prints could be 
strengthened by developing up the submerged image, and how by 
dissolving away the bromide image by means of ferricyanide and 
hypo, a print of pure carbon pigment could be obtained. The 
demonstration was a complete success, and we are sure that Mr. 
W. F. Winning's next demonstration on March 17, on carbograph, 
will be looked forward to by the members. 


EM REPE 


At the moment of going to press we hear that the Blackburn and 
District Photographic Society and the Blackburn Camera Club are 
to join hands and form one strong club. We are very pleased to 
hear this, for all will gain by such an arrangement. We alwavs 
regret to see two or three societies in a town, and we think that in 
all such cases an endeavour should be made to get together and 
combine. Here we have two societies at Nelson, two or three at 
Manchester, two at Preston, two at Oldham, two at Burnley—I 
hope I have not made any mistakes—why not all band together for 
one common good in their respective towns? I hope to give more 
particulars re the Blackburn amalgamation scheme next week. 


ЕЕС Г ae 

Architectural Photography.—Mr. А. L. Makinson, of Leigh, 
gave the members of the Bolton Amateurs the benefit of his 
experience in architectural photography at their last meeting. He 
considered it a great advantage, though not л necessary, 
to have a good general knowledge of the various styles of archi- 
tecture. Mr. Makinson always uses the quickest makes of ortho- 
chromatic plates, well backed. Owing to a preponderance of 
yellow hght in most cathedrals, exposures could only be taken as 
approximate. It was quite an easy matter to obtain good render- 
ing of sunlight, without blocking up the high lights; his ex- 
posures for well-lighted interiors never exceeded three or four 
minutes with F/rr or F/16, but he always erred on the side of over- 
exposure, and to compensate for this used a very dilute pyro-soda 
developer of about one in six, and thus obtained a soft, well-graded 
negative. To obtain good perspective he recommended that a low 
view point be chosen, say about 34 feet from the ground being 
sufficiently high for a half-plate camera. А long-focus lens was 
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also recommended by Mr. Makinson, as being of great advantage :n 
keeping out of the field of view any undesirable objects. 
و‎ 
Mr. T. Lee Syms delivered his now famous and popular lecture 
on “ Preparing the Exhibition Prints” before the members of the 
Blackburn and District Photographic Society last week. 
Saat 
A Hard-Worked Lecturer.—I wonder if the Union has a harder 
worker and more contented lecturer than our popular vice-president, 
Mr. T. Syms, F.R.P.S.? I understand he has been out lecturing, 
etc., somewhere about sixteen times this season, and before the season 
is over the number will be twenty-five. We may then write it down at 
once that Mr. Syms has done his share towards the success of the 
Union. “Mounting the Exhibition Print," “ Figure Studies," etc., 
are quite frequent items on the fisture cards, and we all know 
Mr. ruis does the things he talks about as well as anyone can 
do such things. He does not, however, content himself with L. and 
C. Union lectures, but we find him large-hearted enough to go over 
the border into Yorkshire, and lend a hand at the Leeds Camera 


Club. j — ee 

Places to Photograph, and Fees to Pay.—There are certain places 
in Lancashire and Cheshire worthy of the attention of the pictorial 
photographer; many of these are architectural subjects. At certain 
of these places, for one reason or other, a fee is charged to photo- 
graph. Now, I want to collect all the information of this kind 
possible for the benefit of our readers. When I get a fairly com- 
plete list I propose to print it in these pages. Will any of my 
readers send me particulars of any given spot they know where a 
fee is charged, or, if permission only is required, where such can 
be obtained? Let me have information as earlv as possible, so 
that I can get it complete before the summer season. For instance, 
I have a letter which says 2s. 6d. is charged at Whalley Church, 
and in another I am told that permission should be obtained from 
the rector. Which is right? 

EE RE NIE 

Cloud Photography.—We are approaching the best season of the 
vear for the photographing of cloud forms. There are many mem- 
bers of Union societies who are sadly in want of a stock of cloud 
negatives, if one may judge of the prints, and especially lantern 
slides, one meets in the course of one's visits to societies and their 
exhibitions. There are plenty of spots in the town, country, or 
seaside where it is quite possible to secure a really good set of 
negatives; all hours of the day should be used for the purpose, and 
as good a variety of clouds secured as possible. Do not let the 
spring season pass without making a set of cloud negatives, or add- 
ing to those you have already in stock—thev are always useful. 
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THE MIDLAND FEDERATION 


INE has our pen written a sadder accompaniment to our 
thoughts than now, and never have our thoughts been 
heavier than at this moment, when, as the Midland Kepresenta- 
tive of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, we have to chronicle the 
many expressions of deepest sympathy of the numerous and 
shocked supporters of THE A. P. and of the writings and works of 
our late Editor. 

We have upon our file the first letter we received from him 
some ten years since, wherein he asked that we would continue 
to give him the loyal support which his predecessor had had in 
the years before—and the courtesy, and manner of correspon- 
dence of that first note was ever maintained, even up to some 
three weeks since, when—little as we realised it then— we received 
what was to be our last communication from one whose in- 
dividuality and literary ability had so impressed us. 

The blow was a heavy one indeed. Not only was it a severe 
blow to us, but, judging by the number of sympathetic regrets 
which we have received for us to transmit to the office, our late 
worthy chief must have had a far larger circle of adherents than 
even he had dreamed of. 

Mr. Harold Baker, the President of the Midland Photographic 
Federation (in which such personal interest was being taken by 
Mr. A. H. Hinton), emphasised universal regret when he moved 
a vote of condolence with the bereaved wife. 

Having done this at the Birmingham Exhibition on February 
26, he, together with many present and past members and friends 
of the B.P.S., decided to send a small floral tribute to the 
memory of one who had practically killed himself in the cause 
of the advancement of pictorial photography—a cause for which 
he pleaded and struggled. and for which he correctly prophesied 
success. — CÓ 

In proof of this is the fact that even his last journey to Aber- 
deen was undertaken for the said cause. By those who knew 
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him best was he best liked, while even those who at one time 

could not perhaps agree with his dictates, have reason, at this 

moment, to join with us in this obituary notice in saying : — 
“Не was my friend, faithful and just to me.” 


We hasten to express our appreciation of the action of the 
publishers, in giving to our readers a memorial of one whose 
individuality and strong personal equation have for so many 
years sustained as a high-class journal the reputation of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 

M 5 


While visiting Nottingham some couple of weeks since, we 
had the opportunity of viewing the magnificent premises which 
will be the scene of the forthcoming photographic exhibition. 
Mr. Black and his colleagues are leaving no stone unturned 
which can add to the success of the show. 

—— —3i— —— 

The exhibition which was opened at Leicester on the 7th, and 
at which our late Editor had promised to act in the capacity oí 
judge, will be fully reported in our issue of next week. 
Meanwhile we doubt not that the show will have met with 
its usual meed of support, and we hope that the financial side 
will be as good as it was last year. 
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The report of the Worcester Exhibition will also appear 
in THE A. P. for next week; and here we would state that in 
the future, as in the past, it will always be our best endeavour 
to serve the various societies in whatever way we may be able 
to do; and we trust that THE A.P. may long continue to be 
regarded as the representative journal of the doings oí 
federated societies, a cause which we have espoused from the 
very first. 


March то, 1908. 
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NOTES F ROM YORKSHIRE: From Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Gone, but not For gotten.—In writing these “ Notes from York- 
shire" it is difficult to concentrate one’s interest on the work in 
hand, for the mind is ever running to the remembrance that but a 
few short weeks have elapsed since I was discussing the policy 
and Organisation of Union Notes with our late Editor, who 
was then full of vitality and of enthusiasm for the project, full of 
life and prospects for the future development of this journal—as 
he said, ч too busy to be ill." And now he has gone from us. 
Grim reality though it may be, it is difficult to realise that no more 
shall I feel the grip of the hand of one of the best friends I have 
made during my photographic career—an acquaintance begun 
many years аро, which ripened into a friendship, lasting without 
break to the close. By his death there is removed from our midst 
one of Yorkshire's best friends, and here we all join hands in 
common sympathy, offering a tribute to one whose place it will be 
difficult to fill. " 


Are Photographic Exhibitions Popular?—The event of the week 
has without doubt been the successful exhibition of the Leeds 
Camera Club, and never in the history of the Camera Club has 


By JOHN WHITAKER. 


JONQUILS. 
Awarded bronze plaque at Leeds Camera Club Exhibition. 
ee note on p. 237. 


such public interest been taken in their exhibition. Open on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, from to a.m. to 9.30 p.m., there was 
a constant stream of visitors. A curious feature of the matter is 
that on the opening day, when several hundreds visited the show, 
the local press was bewailing the fact that only fourteen persons 
had paid for admission to the spring exhibition of paintings in 
the Leeds City Art Gallery. I cannot think that because the 
Camera Club's exhibition was free it so accounted for the great 
disparity in attendance, and I, with others, see a reflex of the 
“Leeds Northern Exhibition" in the popularity and interest that 
were evinced by the general public in the present exhibition. 


A Pressing Need.—The desire for some big exhibition in York- 
shire is becoming more apparent week by week, and the latest 
argument in favour of that suggestion is the interest that was taken 
in the Leeds Camera Club Exhibition last week by outside 
societies, as evidenced by the contingent of visitors from Bradford, 
Sheffield, Batley, Wakefield, Leeds Photographic, and one or two 
other societies. 


Judging Competitions by Ballot.—The pictures at Leeds were 
adjudicated upon by Mr. Thomas Carter and Mr. John H. Gash, 
two eminent Yorkshire photographers; but in the case of the 
lantern slides a novel form of judging took place. The Council 
had decided that the awards for the lantern slides should be by the 
ballot of the members present, but the well.packed room on the 
Tuesday evening revealed the impracticability of the suggestion, and 
therefore on the following night it was arranged that six be selected 
from the audience, who were supplied with a sheet of paper 
numbered one to finish, and against each slide they accorded a 
number of marks, according to their judgment of its merits, with a 
maximum of five marks, and after all had passed through the 
lantern, totalled up the marks, with the result that Mr. W. H. 
Reed and Mr. John Lax were declared the winners of the prizes. 
The Camera Club are indebted to Mr. F. J. Webster, of the Hull 
Society, for the solution of the ballot methods. 

ۇز — 

Pictures from the Balkans.—Mr. C. B. Howdill gave his Servian 
lecture, for the first time in Yorkshire societies, at the Leeds 
Photographic Society on Tuesday last. The slides are entirely 
from Mr. Howdill's own negatives, and were characterised as the 
most weird and outlandish which have been shown before the 
Photographic Society, and they illustrated a phase of life in 
Europe which is practically a closed book to Englishmen. Mr. 
Howdill titles his subject as “ Pictures from the Balkans," and in 
his racy, descriptive style told numerous anecdotes of how at 
Nisch he was arrested as a spy whilst photographing groups of 
peasants in the market place; but, fortunately, having previously 
obtained letters of introduction from Servian Cabinet Ministers 
whilst in Belgrade, he was soon released, but not before he photo- 
graphed the chief of police, before whom he had to appear. On 
another occasion, when he arrived late one evening at the famous 
monastery of Studenitza, not far from the Turkish frontier, he was 
received by an armed innkeeper, being mistaken for a robber. 
Only a few days prior five men had been attacked and shot by an 
armed band. A pathetic description of the wailing of the Servian 
women in the cemeteries was given, and the manner in which the 
weeping women offered a kind of boiled wheat pudding, seasoned 
with spices, which they call “Colyvo.” It is brought to the graves 
and given to the mourners, thus aptly illustrating the hospitality 
of the Serbs towards entire strangers. 
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W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S., at Hull and Middlesbro'.—Mr. W. F. 
Slater, is still, like the busy bee, buzzing round Yorkshire, 
and during the past week has visited the Hull and Middles- 
brough societies with his excellent lecture on °“ Time Development 
with a Tank." One of the points he makes is that a keen eye is 
necessary to observe the exact second the image appears in the 
factorial method of development, but with tank development this 
is obviated, and he asserts that working with the latter, with a 
standard developer at a known temperature, films and plates could 
be placed in the developer and left for a fixed time, when all detail 
in the negatives would be obtained, whether they were over or 
under exposed, within a reasonable latitude, of course. 
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A Social Evening at Armley and Wortley.—The Armley and 
Wortley Society appear to know how to combine instruction and 
pleasure, as evidenced by their February programme, which 
included a whist drive and dance. Over a hundred members and 
friends were present, and the affair, socially and financially, was a 
great success. This catering for the social element not only 
benefits the society in that respect, but is an excellent advertising 
medium, with an effect on the membership roll. 
Ne 

Bromide Enlarging, by Mr. Crossley.—3t the following 
meeting the Armley and Wortleyites settled down to an evening 
of excellent instruction. The lecturer, Mr. H. Crossley, is one of 
the most homely of the Union’s demonstrators, and his subject, 
“ Bromide Enlarging,” is always interesting. He used members’ 
negatives, and made two enlarged bromides by а lantern 
illuminated with incandescent gas. Many of the members of this 
voung society had not as yet attempted enlarging, and consequently 
his manipulations had increased interest to them. He recommended 
that they should not be satisfied with a first print, but make 
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subsequent prints, trying to improve each one as they went aiong. 
His pictures were greatly admired, and were examples of the 
pertinacity he recommended. 
Sheffield Parish Church.—Mr. James R. Wigfull, A.R.I.B..A., 
has made a very careful study of " Sheffield Parish Church," and 
on the 3rd inst. he gave the members of the Sheffield Photographic 
Society the benefit of his experience, trusting that some may become 
sufficiently interested in record work to emulate his example and 
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know more of the historic buildings of their city. Tracing the 
early history of the building, he referred to its connection with St. 
Wandrille and Worksop, the changes it had undergone since the 
fifteenth century, resulting in the present building. Mr. Wigfull 
made the subject very interesting by illustrating it with old views, 
plans, documents, and comparisons with recent photographs. 

NOTE.—A chat with Mr. Fred J. Webster, the hon. secretary 
of the Hull Societv, will appear next week. 
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SCOTTISH FEDERATION NOTES. FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


A Joint Meeting.—On February 27 the Paisley Philosophical 
Institute (photographic section) and Glasgow Southern Photo- 
graphic Association had their “return” joint meeting for the 
season, this time in the rooms of the latter. The fare for the 
evening was a joint display of slides and a criticism of the same, 
and as these two bodies took second and third place in the 
Federation Annual Slide Competition, the discussion could not 
fail to be profitable. 
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Carnoustie Exhibition.—In the beginning of February the Car. 
noustie Photographic Association held their first exhibition. 
The walls of the club room have been covered with canvas of 
a grey-green shade, which formed an admirable background for 
the photographs. The walls were divided into panels; three 
were occupied by the work of members. The district federated 
societies lent assistance—one panel was occupied by the Aber- 
deen Club, two by Brechin, and two by Blairgowrie and district, 
one of these being occupied by the President’s work. Mr. Robert 
Davidson, Arbroath, and his brother in New Zealand, also sent 
work. The exhibition was open free in the evenings; it shows 
the enthusiasm of the Association, and should tend still further 
to increase its popularity in the district. Mr. Wade, the ener- 
getic secretary, and his committee are to be congratulated on 
the success of their labours. 


T 

A Recognition of Worth.—Wishaw Photographic Association 
is an energetic body; it is situated amongst the smoke from 
whence, Principal Lang said at the opening of the Salon, the 
prize-winners emerged. They hold an annual exhibition, and 
they make money by it, besides entertaining the good folks of 
the town. The Federation honoured them by electing their 
President, Mr. Symon, a vice-president, but before that hap- 
pened the Association honoured their secretary, Mr. Telfer, by 
testimonialising him. At a social meeting Mr. Telfer was pre- 
sented with a Sanderson outfit, and Mr. Macdonald, vice-presi- 
dent, in making the presentation, eulogised the secretary's 
arduous and successful labours since he accepted office. Mr. 
Telfer made a characteristically modest reply. We notice that 
R. Telfer did not figure on the 1908 Salon catalogue, but now 
that he has got that braw outfit, perhaps he will steal sufficient 
time from his secretarial labours to produce some master- 
pieces. 5 | 
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Blairgowrie and District Association has held its annual meet- 
ing, and renewed the lease of its present admirable rooms for 
another ten years. The members unanimously re-elected their 
president, Mr. Alex. Geekie. Mr. Geekie is a muckle-thocht-o' 
man with the B. and D. members, and seems to hold his office 
in perpetuity ; he has frequently asked to be relieved of it, but 
the members will have none, and his re-election is an annual 
event. His interest in the welfare of the Association is keen, 
though his health does not permit him to take the same active 
part in its labours as formerly. 


Brechin.—Recently Mr. Smart, of the Dundee and East of 
Scotland Association, gave an illustrated lecture on a holiday 
tour in the land of Scott. The lecture was splendidlv illus- 
trated, and thoroughly enjoyed. 
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Queen's Park Exhibition.—The Queen's Park Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association opened its second annual exhibition in the Club- 
rooms, Govanhill, on 22nd February, closing on the last day of the 
month. There were four classes for members! prints, one for 
members’ lantern slides, and one for non-competitive work. The 
pictures are a complimentary critique on the usefulness of the 
association, and show a distinct advance on that shown at last 
vear’s exhibition. The judge was Mr. George L. A. Blair (S.P.F. 
judge). The silver plaque offered in the general class was gained 
by Wm. C. S. Fergusson. Bronze plaques were gained by Peter 
Mitchell, Charles C. Graham (2), Charles Heath, Robert Reid, and 
1028 Baird; certificates were gained by Charles С. Graham (2), 

P. Webster, and A. Muir (2). The non-competitive work 
included many beautiful pictures (gum and oil printing being well 
represented) from James McKissack, John Baird, T. M. W. Organ, 
and W. C. 5. Fergusson. 


Dennistoun  Exhibition.—The third annual exhibition of the 


Dennistoun Amateur Photographic Association opened on the 29!h 
February for a week. 
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Ozobrome was the subject of a demonstration before the mem- 
bers of the Midlothian Association, by Mr. George Cleland, at 
their rooms, 5, St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh, on Feb- 
ruary 20. During the evening the Federation Portfolio was on 
view. The Association is now in the midst of the preparations 
for their first exhibition. 
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Midlothian Exhibition.—The first exhibition of the Midlothian 
Photographic Association. will be held in the Synod Hall, Edin- 
burgh, from 21st to 28th inst. (inclusive). Entries close with R. 
Oliver, 6, Murieston Terrace, Edinburgh, on 14th inst. Archibald 
Cochrane, Barrhead, will be sole judge. There are two open 
classes—(a) portrait and figure subjects, (bi! landscape, seascape, 
or anv other subjects—a class confined to associates of the 
Scottish Federation, any subject, and three members’ classes. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS ON EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


E should like to remind our readers that 

THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for 

March 31 will be a special Spring 

Number. A great portion of the paper 

will be printed in two colours, and 

there will be more illustrated pages 

than usual. Interesting articles will appear on 

' Springtime in London," and ‘‘ Springtime in the 

Country,” and a series of photographs and an article on 

“ Bird Nesting,” besides many other articles of interest 

at this time of the year. Anyone who is not a regular 

subscriber should order the paper in advance, as there 
is sure to be a large demand for this special number. 
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Our readers have already heard that the Photographic 
Convention of the United Kingdom will be held this 
year in Brussels from July 6 to July 11, under the presi- 
dency of Sir Cecil Hertslet, F.R.P.S., our Consul- 
General for Belgium. A series of excursions in and 
around Brussels have been arranged, and every facility 
will be given to the visitors to see as much as possible 
in the few days they are in Brussels. Arrangements 
have been made with the railway companies for tickets 
at reduced fares, and the Minister of Railways has 
placed a steamer at the service of the Committee for 
trips on the Scheldt, when the members are visiting 
Antwerp. Тһе functions include the usual business 
meeting, a reception by Sir Cecil Hertslet, and thc 
annual dinner. A lecture will be given by Mr. F. Mar- 
tin Duncan on ''Screen-plate Photography and the 
Application of the Cinematograph to Science ’’; Dr. W. 
Scheffer will read a paper on '' The Structure of the 
Autochrome Plate "; and lectures are to be given on 
'* Belgium,” by M. Vanderkindere, and ‘‘ On Venice,” 
by M. Marisseau, the well-known artist. 

e ® ® 

We continue to receive resolutions of sympathy which 
have been passed by photographic societies throughout 
the kingdom on the lamented death of Mr. A. Horsley 
Hinton. These expressions are not confined to this 
country, for we have had many letters from the Conti- 
nent, where Mr. Hinton was known by his writings, and 
his photographic work is much appreciated. Sug- 
gestions have been made to us that we should publish 


in some permanent form reproductions of Mr. Hinton's 
pictures, with an account of his life and work. We 
should be glad to have any suggestions from our readers 
as to the form that this memoir should take. 
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The Executive Committee of the forthcoming Franco- 
British. Exhibition have decided to include, in addition 
to an important collection of paintings and sculpture, a 
section devoted to British pictorial photography. For 
this purpose suitable though somewhat limited accom- 
modation has been provided. A special committee to 
organise this section has been appointed, consisting of 
Mr. J. C. S. Mummery, P.R.P.S., and Mr. Reginald 
Craigie, with Mr. Ferdinand J. Spielmann as honorary 
secretary. The collection of prints, which, though 
necessarily small, it is hoped and intended shall be repre- 
sentative of the best work of recent years, will be made 
solely by invitation. 2 5g 


It was with much surprise that we read last week in an 
American contemporary that Mr. Stieglitz had been ex- 
pelled from the New York Camera Club. Mr. Stieglitz 
is well known on both sides of the Atlantic as 
one of the leading American pictorial photographers, 
and those who have seen ''Camera Work " will be 
grateful to him for this most sumptuous photographic 
publication. Apparently the New York Camera Club 
has been in difficulty for some time. There has been 
considerable friction between certain sections of the 
members, and this has culminated in the expulsion of 
Mr. Stieglitz, as many objected to his policy. We have 
not yet received full details, but it is to be regretted 
that the difficulties in the Camera Club should have 
led to this unfortunate incident, and it is to be hoped 
that the friction may soon be overcome. 
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The Daylight Saving Bill, which was recently intro- 
duced in the House of Commons, should be of consider- 
able interest to amateur photographers. The Bill is a 
very short one, and proposes that on each of the first four 
Sundavs in April all clocks should be put forward 
twenty minutes between the hours of two and three 
a.m. By this means, at the end of April, the clocks 
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would be one hour and twenty minutes in advance of 
Greenwich mean time, and the man who would other- 
wise reach his office at nine in the morning, would really 
arrive at twenty minutes to eight, and would leave at a 
corresponding earlier hour in the evening. It is 
reckoned that over two hundred more hours of daylight 
would be enjoyed by British people during the summer 
months, a boon that will be fully appreciated by all 
photographers. In September, when the days are 
short, and no advantage is to be gained by early rising, 
the clocks would be put back twenty minutes on each 
of the first four Sundays in September between two and 
three a.m., so that from the end of September and dur- 
ing the winter we should use Greenwich time. It would 
be interesting to try and calculate how many extra 
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Ten Years Ago and 
Now. 


“ Оп the goth inst. 
Mr. J. Pattison Gib- 
son lectured /o a 
large audience of the 
members of the New- 
castle-on-Tyne Photo- 
graphic Association 
on ‘Printing-in 
Clouds’’’—such was 
the opening descrip- 
of a function which 
happened exactly ten 
years ago. | 

It was the occasion 
when that grand old photographer of the North made his famous 
pronouncement on “ Bald-headed Landscapes," a description 
so apt that it quickly gained world-wide acceptance, and is, even 
to this day, quoted to indicate landscape prints with plain white 
paper where a sky should appear. 

Poor old Pattison Gibson! What a tower of photographic 
strength he was, to be sure! 

It seems but yesterday or the day before when last I saw 
him, surrounded by a goodly number of members, and we 
listened to his shrewd remarks relating to subject before the 
meeting, such as the old Newcastle Society had in those days. 

It came as a shock to read a week or two ago that the 
society he loved so well, had gone under, starved out of exist- 
ence for want of interest. 

Well, well! Strange things do happen! But the canny city 
of Tyneside cannot remain long, one would hope, without a 
fresh society arising out of the ashes of past glories. 

I suppose Newcastle is but another instance, a little more 
acutely felt perhaps, of what is happening in so many of our 
large manufacturing centres. 

The increase of electric trains and tramway services is in- 
ducing the middle-class population, in ever-increasing numbers, 
to desert the town and reside outside, in many instances, at 
quite considerable distances, and not unnaturally there is some 
disinclination to turn out again at night and travel miles back 
to town just to attend some ordinary photographic meeting, for 
it is impossible nowadays always to have new subjects or 
startling developments such as arose in times past, when 
indeed the whole subject of photography was new and only 
partially explored. 
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plates would be exposed during the summer, if every- 
body left their work one hour and twenty minutes 
earlier than they do at present; and we feel certain that 
photographers would welcome the passing of this mea- 
sure. It is to be regretted that the Bill did not meet 
with more success in the House of Commons this year, 
but we hope when the subject has been more fully dis- 
cussed, and the advantages of the change realised, the 
Bill may ultimately be carried. 
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The Fourth Winter Competition closed yesterday, and 
the results will be published next week. Entry form 
for the Fifth Competition, which closes on March 30, 
appears on advt. page xx. of the present issue. 
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Out of evil cometh good, and so may it prove hereafter for 
cameras and plates. Pyro and hypo are still sold and used 
among Tynesiders, so there is always the possibility of a resur- 
rection and of a Newcastle society, risen phoenix-like from its 
ashes, with a large and enthusiastic audience. Anyway, I 
hope so. 

A River Bridge and a Coffee Stall. 

We were standing on the bridge, not at midnight, for it wanted 
but an hour and a half as yet to that mystic pivot when one 
day merges into the next. 

As we looked down the long vista of twinkling lights, stretch- 
ing to where distantly towered, dark and solemn, the dome of 
St. Paul’s, we chatted of those who were pillars in the photo- 
graphic world. Some have vanished into the dim mysteries for 
ever ; others are scattered up and down this globe of ours, and 
here were we two, almost on the exact spot where some 
before we, a merry party of editors, writers, and photographers, 
raided the humble coffee stall, and gaily quaffed the hot pungent 
liquid ; a strange combination, surely—evening dress, coffee stall, 
and a river bridge in the cold hours of early morn. 


Photogravure. 

Strange, but true, and sad, ‘cause ‘tis true, this, the most 
beautiful of all photographic processes for pictorial translation, 
remains a dead letter in this England of ours; practised among 
amateurs but to a slight degree, yet it offers the fullest measure 
of satisfactory return to cultured taste. Troublesome, time- 
devouring, brooking no slipshod working, may account, perhaps, 
partially, for its non-use among the rank and file of those who 
desire fame and glory with minimum of effort to reach that 
golden stage; yet, while such men as Craig Annan, Horace 
Wilmer, Herbert Denison, and others of that calibre remain to 
us, we may live in hopes of seeing the tide of fashion change, 
and photogravure become more popular. 

The Leeds Camera Club were indeed fortunate in securing a 
promise from Mr. Denison, one of the past masters of this 
medium, of a practical demonstration of this beautiful process. 

How many of his audience will be sufficiently impressed, and 
possessed of enough courage, to take up and act upon his 
advice, may be doubtful, but it is one of those occasions, all too 
rare, in these days of ready-made photography, when we are 
able to see and follow the detailed exposition of a highly techni- 
cal method of pictorial expression demonstrated. 

All hail to you, friend Denison, may you long remain willing 
to give of your ripe experience, and live to see photogravure 
come to its true place, photographically, the premier method of 
artistic expression. 
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Worthing Camera Club.—The third annual exhibition was 
held from March g to 12. The work shown was of a high 
average of merit, especially in the members’ landscape class. 
The exhibition was opened by the president, Mr. W. Ayton 
Gostling, M.D., in the presence of a large assembly, after which 


the prize lantern slides were shown on the screen, the even- 
ing’s proceedings concluding with a musical programme. The 
hon. secretary, Mr. E. F. Н. Crouch, and all who worked with 
him, are to be congratulated on the excellent quality of the 
pictures they have succeeded in bringing together. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE SELF- 


E promised in our first notice of the Self- 

Portrait Competition to devote some space 

to further commenting on some of the un- 

successful prints, and we take this oppor- 

tunity of redeeming that promise. Some of the candi- 
dates who have specially asked for it will have detailed 
criticisms sent to them in the ordinary course, but we 
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should like to deal here with a few prints for the benefit 
of our readers in general. 

The author of the little picture representing himself 
as looking outwards from a window has evidently taken 
some pains both in pose and originality of surroundings, 
and his work is by no means bad, but he has so arranged 
the light that his face wears a very troubled and pained 
appearance, and the hollows of the eyes are very much 
under-exposed and lost in the shadows. The arrange- 
ment of the window and sill gives two rather uncom- 
promising straight lines. We are the more sorry for 
these drawbacks because the values of the hand and face 
are good, and the focus admirable, due, in a great 
measure, to the skilful use of a pinhole instead of a lens. 

To turn from the sad to the jocund, we have another 
worker who sends us himself with rather too pronounced 
a smile. This worker has a most ingenious way of work- 
ing, and seems to have an excellent technique, but one 
has to remember that a fleeting expression may be 
highly desirable, which fixed and put on paper may 
seem too pronounced to be pleasing. 

A correspondent from Tottenham sends us a portrait 
of himself taken seated in a chair against the back- 
ground of the garden wall. It will be plain to our 


PORTRAIT COMPETITION. 


readers that the attention is greatly drawn here to de- 
tails of the background, the wall, and the foliage, to the 
detriment of the face of the sitter. It is an axiom that 
the background for such a picture should be as simple 
and unadorned as possible. It will be seen that we have 
worked upon the background, and subdued much of the 
necessary detail (though the lines of the brickwork are 
still too much in evidence), and it will be granted that 
the face stands out with a clearness and piquancy quite 
lost in the original self-portrait. 

It is true to say that this want of simplicity in back- 
ground is one of the principal faults in the work sent in 
to this competition, and it seems impossible to persuade 
beginners of the extreme value of quite detailless, or 
nearly detailless, spaces behind the face. Let beginners 
determine that they will take a series of portraits with 
plain backgrounds, just to prove the truth of our asser- 
tion. After a time, if they think that their backgrounds 
are too dull and uninteresting, it will be quite easy for 
us to suggest ways in which they can relieve them with 
advantage to the picture, and as a means of suggesting 
the character or calling of the sitter. This we shall 
gladly do, and perhaps have an article on the subject, 
but just at present we want our friends to try the plain or 
graduated background free from detail, to get matters 
as simple and broad as possible. 

There is something to be said on the other side for 
the point of view taken up by our competitor from 
Bishopshill, whose self-portrait is quite different in style 
from any other sent in. In writing of this portrait, he 
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By L. J. H. 


says: ‘‘ 1 am rather pleased with the result, as I think 
a portrait of this kind, taken amid familiar surround- 


ings, if in keeping with the subject, and giving secondary 


place to the figures, as I think this one is, is of more 
interest to the producer than one which he could 


A SIMPLE LENS SHADE. 


FTEN when out picture making with the camera, one 
comes upon a choice bit of woodland scenery which is 
flooded with sunlight, the sun 
being in front of the camera. 
When the camera is set up, and 
-8 an attempt is made to focus the 
sm"zw.wc scene, опе is disappointed to see 

mice that the image is not clear, but a 

kind of flare is visible all over 

the focussing screen. This is 

due to the want of a lens shade, 
| which сап be made in а few 
minutes in the following way. Assuming that your lens is a 
5 by 4 R.R. with a between-lens shutter, yow will require a 
piece of black needle paper wide enough to go half way round 
the lens tube, and about 2} inches long. An elastic band will 
also be needed. which can be obtained at any stationer’s 
at 6d. per 100. The following sketch will show how the shade 
is put on the lens. 

Of course, an arrangement like this cannot be used when a 
cap is employed on the lens. The distance marked A should be 
made just short of cutting off at the margins of the plate, when 
the plate is in the upright position. When this is fixed upon, it 
is advisable to stiffen the edge B bv sticking a strip of black 
paper about three-eighths of an inch wide along that edge. It 
should always be used with the dull side touching the lens. 
When finished with, the shade can be conveniently kept in the 
pocket note-book for future use. W. P. 
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get taken at any shop." 
We may add that he has 
chosen the piece ot roadway 
suitable to his purpose with 
much discretion, but the 
figures are too posed, not 
sufficiently occupied, and 
too conscious of the camera 
in front of them. Still, there 
is originality in his methods, 
and the rest will come with 
practice. 

This self-portrait compe- 
tition has aroused a good 
deal of interest, and some 
of the results sent in have 
been excellent. We feel, as 
we indicated before, that it is shown that there are 
possibilities in self-portraiture that have been somewhat 
overlooked, and that its possibilities need further experi- 
ment and examination, and we hope to refer to it again 
shortly. 


By I. W. J. 


A SUGGESTION FOR STEREO WORKERS. 
By S. E. Dowpv, M.P.S., Е.К M.S. 


M stereo workers who adopt the regulation stereo-size 
plate, print out their results on to transparencies. 

This involves the cutting of the negatives, or else the use of 
a special printing frame for transposing. The adoption of the 
following suggestion will do away with these disadvantages, and 
at ur same time make the finished slides available for lantern 
work. 

The method consists of substituting a couple of ordinary 
lantern plates for the stereo-size transparency plate. A cheap 
printing frame, stereo size, is required, and the two plates are 
superimposed on the negative, and the operation concluded with 
the one exposure. On removal from the frame, the plates are 
marked to distinguish them later on for viewing stereoscopically. 
When developed and finished they are bound like lantern slides, 
and only require a grooved frame for viewing purposes. 

Any carpenter will make such a frame for a small sum, but 
it should be made a little longer than the combined width of 
the two views. This enables one to vary the separation between 
the two halves of the stereogram, a decided advantage at times, 
and one not obtainable when the view is on one slide. 

This frame also serves the purpose of a carrier for the single 
views when it is wished to show them on the lantern screen. 

Briefly, the advantages of the method are: No cutting of the 
negatives is necessary ; any required separation can be given to 
vary the stereoscopic effect, and allow for variation of vision. 
Lastly there is the pleasure of being able to use the views for 
the lantern without extra-trouble. 
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By H. T. MUNHMAN, M.Sc. 
III.—COMPLETING THE PRINT. 


Part 1, dealing with Screens, Plates, Exposure, and Development, appeared on February asth; and 
part 2—Printing the Positive—on March 3rd. 


F the printing is unexpectedly rapid, the drving of 
the films is remarkably slow, and care must be 
taken that they are not touched until quite dry. 
No attempt should be made to hasten matters. 

When the yellow print is dry, it is placed in water at 
80 deg. F., and left for twenty minutes. It may then be 
transferred to the tri-colour mounting paper supplied 
with the films, as in ordinary carbon single transfer. 
The support and adhering yellow film are then surface- 
dried by blotting paper, and placed betwcen sheets of 
blotting paper in a printing frame, with an old negative 
in position, and thus subjected to pressure. They must 
be left for half an hour, and may then be pinned up to 
dry. 

The drying takes a considerable time, generally a day 
and sometimes more, and it must not be hastened. 
When bone-dry, the celluloid support may be stripped 
off. Then the yellow positive is gently rubbed over with 
a pledget of cotton wool soaked in benzine. This is to 
remove the rubber solution, and must be donc very 
thoroughly. Three applications of the solvent are 
usually necessary. 

Either the red or the blue component may be trans- 
ferred next. It is placed to soak in water at 80 deg. F., just 
as was the yellow print, and for a like time. The yellow 
print is then placed in water until it just begins to 
straighten out. It is then removed to blotting paper, 
a pool of gelatine solution poured over it, the blue print 
applied, and the two pressed into contact, care being 
taken to secure perfect registration (a simple matter) 
before the gelatine begins to set. The blue-yellow 
positive is then placed under pressure in the printing 
frame, and left as was the yellow. Drying takes longer 
than in the case of the yellow print, and on no account 
must stripping be attempted until it is completed. 
After the celluloid is removed, the surface is again 
rubbed over with benzine. The red print is then trans- 
ferred as was the blue, and the complete print rubbed 
over with benzine. 

As to mounting, trimming, etc., the print is an 
ordinary carbon, save only that it is in thrce colours, 
and it may be treated as such, trimmed as usual, and 
mounted with ordinary mountant. 

The gelatine solution given in the instructions must 
be made up fresh for each operation. It must not be 
applied too hot, or the underlying films will suffer. Гог 
those who do not care to make up the gelatine fresh on 
each occasion, Mr. E. J. Wall's mountant may be used 
with advantage. To make this, weigh out 150 grains 
of gelatine and soak in 84 ounces of water, to which has 
been added 150 minims of glacial acetic acid. This is 
best done in a large, wide-necked bottle. Now heat 
some water in a pan to a temperature of 150 deg. F., 


and stand the bottle in the warm water for a few 
minutes, stirring the while. Measure out 26 ounces of 
methylated spirit and add this to the gelatine, a few 
drops at a time, with constant stirring. 

This solution keeps well. In use, it is warmed and a 
small pool poured on the print and spread with the 
finger until the picture is completely covered. It is then 
left for a few minutes until the spirit has evaporated, 
when the surface is '' tacky,” and the print is trans- 
ferred. 


SUMMARY OF PROCEDURE. 


Soak the yellow print in lukewarm water for twenty 
minutes. 

Transfer to the mounting paper as in ordinary carbon. 

Press between blotting-paper for half an hour. 

Dry thoroughly (this takes an unusually long time). 

Strip celluloid. 

Rub surface with benzine (thoroughly). 

Soak blue film in lukewarm water for twenty minutes. 

Prepare gelatine solution and allow to cool somewhat. 

Moisten mounted vellow print by placing in water for 
a few seconds. 

Place on blotting-paper, picture upwards. 

Pour over print the gelatine solution, and spread to 
completely cover to edges. 

Apply blue print and lightly squeegee. 

Move into registration. 

Press between blotting-paper for half an hour or 
longer. 

Dry thoroughly (this may take upwards of twenty 
hours). 

Strip celluloid. 

Rub surface with benzine (thoroughly). 

Soak red film in lukewarm water for twenty minutes. 

Prepare gelatine solution, and allow to cool some- 
what. 

Moisten yellow-blue print by dipping in water for a 
few seconds. 

Place on blotting-paper, picture upwards. 

Pour over print the gelatine solution, and completely 
cover to edges. 

Apply red print and lightly squeegee. 

Move into registration. 

Press between blotting-paper for half an hour or 
longer. 

Dry thoroughly (this may take upwards of thirty 
hours). 

Strip celluloid. 

Rub surface with benzine. 
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Collaboration.—'' Pictures for the 
page atone,’’ is a saying that I often 
recall when I am attending a society 

N “© evening ’’ where the lecture is dull and the 
lantern slides excellent—a common combina- 
tion. The man who can express himself pic- 

torially can rarely do so verbally. We ought to have more 
collaboration in lantern lectures—a literary man writing the 
“ book of words,” and a pictorial photographer making the 
illustrations. A third collaborator might come last, in the 
shape of a good speaker, to read the manuscript (not to 
mention that invaluable functionary, a skilled lanternist to 
manipulate the unruly oxy-hydrogen) If a musical play 
requires some half-dozen authors to evolve it to perfection, 
may not a public lecture claim three ? 


асер the same time the collaboration must be 
thorough, and not makeshift. A “scratch lot” of slides, 
scraped together to illustrate some already-made theme, is 
no good. It is better for slides to “be accompanied by” a 
lecture than for a lecture to “be accompanied by” slides. 
You must have your eye on the lecture while you are still 
in the field with the camera, and make your negatives 
definitely for the lecture—negatives whose size and com- 
position fit the slide size and shape. Making negatives 
which merely “may do” for slides is a half measure, sure 
to bear fruit in half successes. 


A Mask Tip.— So, in imagination, the photographer should 
see on his focussing glass the finished slide; and should 
compose his view, not for the whole of what he sees, but 
trimmed to its final future size. An excellent plan, followed 
by a slide master of my acquaintance, is to carry two or three 
average-sized masks when you are photographing in the 
field. A mask is laid against the ground-glass screen, and 
the view which it will include is at once seen, and the com- 
position within those limits can consequently be judged at a 
glance. Of course, special masks can, and should, be cut 
to suit special subjects; but a few typical ones, carried in the 
pocket, are useful enough. 


A Reminiscence.—] remember some years ago, in the 
workshop of the old Camera Club, watching a gentleman 
making a slide—making a dozen slides, I should say; but 
they were all from the same negative. Every five minutes 
he would appear from his dark-room with a fresh attempt, 
and hold it up to the opal globe of the electric light to judge; 
and every five minutes he would throw away his production 
with a sigh, and retire to make another and (as he hoped) a 
better one. The picture was of a scene in northern India, 
with an under-exposed foreground, and, in the remote dis- 
tance, a pearly range of Himalaya mountains, almost lost 
in the over-developed sky. It was to ''get out” those 
mountains, while properly ‘‘ holding back "' the foreground, 
that this gentleman so toilfully laboured. And this slide was 
only one out of upwards of sixty he was going to rush 
through the lantern while he gave an hour's travel-talk. 


With a Moral.—I admired that man’s patience, but | 
thought it wasted. A negative will either make a slide, or 
it won't. The mistake he had made was this: he had not 


Chelsea and District Photographic Society.—The second annual 
exhibition of the society will be held at Onslow Hall, Neville 
Street, Chelsea, on March 19 and 20. Owing to the success 
which attended the exhibition held last year, it has again been 
decided to admit only members! work. Admission will be free. 

Catford and Forest Hill Photographic Society.—The third 
annual exhibition will be held on March 27 and 28. Entry 
forms may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. W. T. 
Browne, 169, Woolstone Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 
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taken the right sort of negative in the first instance. He 
had snapped in a hurry, and not devoted time and thought 
to the job. An iso. screen, and a correct exposure, would 
have given him a suitably-graded negative, which would 
have printed mechanically, rendering every range of tone. 
For mark this: it would have been easy to dodge a good 
print from that negative, whereas to make a good slide was 
next door to impossible. The emulsion on a slide is in- 
finitely delicate in its renderings; so delicate that any shad- 
ings or local developments or fakements in printing reveal 
themselves with far more distinctness than they would on 
any paper print. 

Automatic Printing.—I don’t believe in trick printing of 
lantern slides, though I know some skilled workers, of pains- 
taking habit, practise these mysteries habitually. To my 
mind, the printing of a lantern slide should be automatic. 
The wastage of material you will run into if you think you 
are going to control your slide as you would control a 
platinotype or bromide, is simply not worth while. I wouldn't 
even try printing-in clouds in a lantern slide; it is a job so 
ticklish that it should be shirked. At first sight this is a 
slap-dash doctrine. Let me explain myself. My friend 
printing his Himalaya vista—if it was really essential to his 
lecture, which I doubt—ought not to have attempted to 
force out the distance and hold back the foreground tn the 
slide. Far the soundest and quickest way for him to go to 
work would have been to make a fresh negative from the 
old one, via a softly modified positive. 

Roundabout Straightforwardness.— I can't say it too often 
—you must begin slide making with the negative. Get your 
perfect negative, and you're all right; the printing of the 
slide from it is automatic, as slide-printing always, in my 
opinion, should be. If, for example, you have a landscape 
negative with a bald-headed sky, you shouldn't struggle to 
print-in clouds on to the slide. What you should do is to 
make an ordinary full-sized positive from the negative, print- 
ing-in the clouds on it; and then a perfect negative from 
the perfect positive. Or make two positives, one of the land- 
scape and one of the clouds and combination—print them 
into a perfect negative. Then from the perfect negative 
automatically print your perfect slide. Think of the economy, 
for not only are you able automatically to print your slide— 
and to make subsequent slides, if the first one gets damaged 
or broken or deteriorates—but you can also make automatic 
prints too. 

For Pictorialists.— Another method by which it is possible 
to reach the same result as this. You make a perfect print— 
controlled and with clouds, and all the rest of it—a print, 
say, on P.O.P. ; and then you stick it up on an easel, copy 
it on a process plate, and from the negative thus produced 
make your slide. This method is really only suitable for 
* pictorial’? work, where meticulous sharpness is not a 
desideratum. For illustrating a lecture on composition and 
art problems it is, I am sure, the right way to go to work : 
the pictures on the screen then appear as nearly as possible 
like the pictures as they would look on the walls of an exhi- 
bition—indeed, even passe-partout mounts, or frames, can 
be shown, as well as the work they enclose. 


BY AN OLD HAND 


Maidstone and Institute Camera Club.—The exhibition will be 
held on April 2 and 3, entries closing March 21. Forms and 
full particulars can be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. 
J. Harris, 23, Knightrider Street, Maidstone. 

The Rajar Camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar (1907) 
Ltd., of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on Rajar 
P.O.P., has been awarded to Mr. J. Maud, 2o, Smiddles Lane, 
Bradford, his print having been judged the best during Feb- 
ruary. 
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MR. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,-—Your president has 
mentioned that I am going to give you a lecture on toning 


bromide papers. Now that is quite a mistake. I’m really 
going to do nothing of the sort; I couldn't if I would. What 
I want to do is to simply have a little chat with you for a 
short time on some of the experiments I have lately made, 
and try, if possible, to raise a discussion on this all-important 
branch of printing. Now, here I wish it to be clearly 
understood that I do not wish to draw any distinction 
between bromide and, say, platinotype, carbon, ozobrome, 
or the like. That is not my purpose here to-night. I wish 
you to very clearly understand this, that I do not desire to 
claim for bromide any special merits over any other printing 
process, each process having a distinct class of its own, 
and it rests purely with the worker, and is simply a case of 
individuality. What I do wish to do and to convey to you is, 
given a good bromide print, how to convert the silver image 
into one of equal stability, but of a different tone value. 
Now here is the first point. You must start with a good 
original print. If the original shade is rich and transparent 
and intense in the ratio of from black to white, so also will 
it be after toning. “ Muddiness "—I presume every worker 
in bromide knows well what I mean by that expression— 
clogged shadows, fogged high lights, grey or greenish blacks, 
etc., will be infallibly retained after toning, only to a worse 
degree. It is not a bit of use trying to tone a bad print, 
but still we do it. We all do it, try to improve it by toning, 
but it is of no use. In small sizes it is well to make another 
print; but in larger sizes these defects may be very easily 
remedied either by the application of a cupric bromide 
intensifier or chlorinating the silver image by converting the 
silver into silver chloride and redevelopment. Here I may 
mention that treatment with mercury, which will form an 
amalgam with the silver, or by any other chemical forming 
with the silver, no matter for what purpose, is to be abso- 
lutely condemned. Hence mercury in any shape or form must 
never be used when toning is contemplated. For the pur- 
pose of clearing these rusty shadows, we will first of all 
deal with the cupric bromide bath—Copper sulphate, 
200 gr., pot. brom. 200 gr., water 10 oz. This solution 
keeps indefinitely, and may be used over and over again. 
The print is simply immersed in this solution, and the action 
that takes place is that the silver image is converted to silver 
bromide, and then back to silver by redevelopment. The pro- 
cess is rapid, and simple, and may be carried out in daylight 
if intensification is desired, or in an artificial light if it is only 
intended to clear the print. After being immersed in this 
solution until bleached, the prints are washed in running 
water to clear them of all the copper solution. As it is abso- 
lutely impossible to get rid of all the traces of copper by wash- 
ing, it is advisable to soak for about three minutes in 5 per 
cent. nitric acid. The image is now ready for further manipu- 
lation. For intensification the print should be exposed to 
daylight for a few seconds, when it will assume a bluish 
tinge, and print out to a considerable extent. The print is 
now redeveloped in any good bromide paper developer (I 
prefer amidol), washed for ten minutes, and dried. For 
the purpose of clearing the print, the operations should be 
carried out in gaslight, otherwise they are just the same 
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as for intensification. This is an invaluable process for 
rectifying flat and muddy prints, and should be far more 
generally known to the amateur than it is. As an alterna- 
tive, the print may be chlorinated in a solution of potass. 
bichromate and salt, and redeveloped in the manner as before 
described: Potass. bichrom. go gr., conc. sulphuric 300 
minims, salt 1 oz., water 10 oz. If there is any difficulty in 
clearing the print of all the bichromate stain, the print should 
be immersed in any ordinary alum bath. There is, of course, 
no harm in fixing a redeveloped print, but it is quite unneces- 
sary, therefore best not to do so, for the print should never be 
put unnecessarily into the hvpo. 

Having got a satisfactory-looking print, we may now 
proceed to tone. First of all, I wish to bring before your 
notice the platinum toning, which is, in my opinion, the 
most useful of all toning processes. There is a tremendous 


range of tones obtainable from warm black to red ; and the 


ease and certainty with which they are obtained should 
have made it more popular and more widely known than it 
is. The print is soaked until limp, and then immersed, with 
occasional rocking, in the toning bath—Potass. chloro- 
platinite 4 gr., mercuric chloride 3 gr., citric acid 30 gr., 
water 3 oz. Toning takes from ten to twenty minutes, 
according to the colour desired. Fnlargements may be 
economically toned by standing the dish at an angle of 60°, 
and applying the solution by means of a broad camel-hair 
brush. No intensification or reduction takes place, the 
original scale of gradation being faithfully preserved in the 
final tone. I generally pass my prints, after a slight rinse, 
through a solution of 5 per cent. carbonate of soda, the 
tone of the print being much deepened, and it entirely clears 
the print from any stain caused by toning. Prolonged 
immersion in the soda will give a double intensification of 
platinum and mercury. If the toned print be redeveloped, 
the original black colour returns with a slight intensifica- 
tion, but of a much richer and purer black. With this toning 
process there is no need to spoil a single print; if you do 
not care for the tone, you simply redevelop it. The whole 
process is worth trying, if only for experiment. It is an in- 
valuable method, and I think it is certainly permanent. The 
only danger is that the platinum must not be stinted; and 
therefore do not try to tone too many prints at once, other- 
wise insufficient platinum will be deposited, and the print 
will, of course, not be permanent. 

Now I come to what appears to be the most popular toning 
process of the moment, that of converting the silver image 
into silver sulphide. This may be split up into two divi- 
sions, the direct and indirect methods. The direct method 
consists of converting the silver into silver sulphide by sul- 
phuretting the image in a solution composed of hvpo and 
alum. Different workers use different formulae, but taking 
all things into consideration, the process is not worth 
bothering with. It is much better, in my opinion, 
not to use the direct process, and to rely entirely on 
the indirect, called indirect because the silver image 
is first converted into a silver haloid or ferrocyanide, 
and then easily converted to silver sulphide by some sul- 
phuretting solution. The method is far simpler and easier 
to carry out than the hypo alum, and splendid dark brown 
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or sepia tones can be obtained with uniformity and ease in 
the space of a few minutes, and there is certainly no risk 
of free sulphur, as is the case with hypo alum. Here I would 
like to impress upon you the desirability of using the original 
formula of Blake Smith, instead of the garbled editions of 
same. The bleacher is composed of iodine 45 grains, potass. 
iodide 100 grains, water Іо ounces. The potass. iodide 
simply serves to dissolve more readily the iodine, which is very 
difficult to dissolve in bulk. When the action of the iodine 
is complete, the image will appear pale yellow against a 
dark-blue ground. Next transfer the print direct to a solution 
of sulphurous acid : sodium sulphite 80 grains, sulphuric acid 
24 minims, water то ounces, for about ten minutes. The 
print is then well rinsed and immersed in a solution of sodium 
sulphide. It is very important how this sulphide solution 
is made up: weigh out 1} ounces sulphide, and dissolve in 
about то ounces water. Heat to boiling, stirring with a 
glass rod, keep boiling for about five minutes, and allow 
to cool, afterwards filtering off the clear liquid. Then make 
up your solution to 124 ounces. By this process of boiling 
you get rid of all the iron contained in the sulphide. In 
order to get anything like permanent results and satisfactory 
tones, great care should be exercised in the making up of 
this sulphide solution. Pure crystallised sodium monosul- 
phide should only be used. This is the purest form of alka- 
line sulphide that can at present be obtained. After sul- 
phuretting, the print is well washed for about thirty 
minutes. As I have before mentioned, the original develop- 
ment plays a very considerable part in the final tone, and 
to ensure success a suitable silver image must first of all be 
developed on your paper. Over-exposure tends to yellowish 
tones, and in order to obtain good dark-brown tones a fairly 
full exposure must be given, and developing out a dark 
vigorous image with a strong developer. 

If it is desired to use any other bleacher than the iodine, 
the bichromate is the best I know. Potass. bichromate 9o 
‘grains, sulphuric acid 200 minims, salt 1 ounce, water Io 
ounces. No sulphite clearing is required with this bath, the 
print being well washed for about fifteen minutes before 
placing in the sulphide solution. 

This sulphide process of toning though is open to objec- 
tions, the most prominent of all being the smell of sul- 
phuretted hvdrogen given off by the alkaline sulphide solu- 
tion, which is used to convert the bleached image into sul- 
phide of silver. Another is the liability to give rather yel- 
lowish brown tones on gaslight papers, and also on bromide 
prints that are lacking in contrast. This great difficulty 
may be satisfactorily overcome by using an alkaline thio- 
molybdate. Taking ammonium thiomolybdate 
MOS, as a typical specimen of this class, I find a freshly 
prepared solution is practically odourless, and that 60 minims 
of a one per cent. solution of it in water 1 ounce, to which 
is added 5 minims of .880 ammonia, may be used in place of 
alkaline sulphide to tone the bleached silver image. After 
toning, the prints may be rinsed and placed in a dilute bath 
of ammonia (5 per cent. strength is usually suitable) for 
about five minutes. This bath renders the clearing of the 
whites by the final wash a shorter process, and twenty 
minutes in running water being as a rule quite sufficient. 
It is advisable to make up a fresh solution of thiomolvbdate 
when required for toning, as if kept for more than a day or 
so the smell of sulphuretted hydogen is given off. It is quite 
simple to mix up the solution, as the crystals are easily 
soluble in water. If we assume that a minim equals a grain, 
and take one grain of ammonium thiomolybdate crystals to 
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two ounces of water with ten minims or drops of ammonium 
hydrate, this, though not quite in the above proportion, 
will be found quite near enough for practical purposes. Itis 
better not to exceed this strength, as with some papers the 
film is so thin, and will consequently be so stained, as to re- 
quire a rather prolonged final wash. The toning action of 
ammonium thiomolybdate solution is apparently that of not 
only converting the bleached image into the usual silver sul- 
phide compound, but also of depositing in or on the sulphided 
image a proportion of sulphide of molybdenum. This de- 
posit of molybdenum sulphide is of great importance, as it 
enables bromide prints that are too flat in contrast to be 
satisfactorily toned to a fine sepia brown. Gaslight prints 
also take a much better tone with the thiomolybdate solution, 
the tendency to yellowish tones being apparently overcome. 

With this thiomolybdate reagent, the best bleacher to use 
is the ferricyanide and bromide. With regard to the per- 
manence of molybdenum-toned prints, I think they may be 
regarded in all respects as permanent as the ordinary 
sulphide-toned print, which has now stood the test of years. 

Whilst on with this process of sulphide toning, I think a 
word or two ought to be said with regard to Schlippe’s salt. 
By using this Schlippe’s salt as a reagent after bleaching, 
some very nice red tones can be obtained, but they must, I 
am afraid, be regarded with doubt as to their permanence. 
An image composed entirely of silver thioantimoniate would 
be, I have no doubt, regarded as an entirely permanent one, 
but the great fear is that a considerable amount of silver 
ferrocyanide or haloid remains unchanged by the Schlippe's 
salt, and consequently is free to decompose at will after- 
wards. This difficulty may be overcome by treatment with 
a weak solution of sodium sulphide, the tone being, of 
course, slightly browner, but still a very pleasing change 
from the sulphide alone. However, a far better plan is, in 
mv opinion, to mix the two solutions. If this is done, any 
colour may be obtained from red to black. 

This thiomolvbdate toning is a most useful process, and is, 
in my opinion, the greatest advance in toning processes in 
recent years. We are indebted to Mr. H. E. Smith for the 
process, who has, I may mention, provisionally protected the 
same. ] understand that Messrs. H. Edmund and Co., of 
London, have placed the toner on the market in a handy 
and compact form, in the shape of Cubrome Thiomolybdate. 

Try the experiments for vourselves, and I am sure you 
will be pleased with the results. Mix up ro per cent. solu- 
tions of each of sodium sulphide and Schlippe's salt. First 
of all bleach in the bichromatic bleacher, and tone in 

Sodium sulphide solution 2 dr. I dr. 
Schlippe's salt solution 2 dr. 3 dr. 
Water 5 OZ. 5 OZ. S OZ. 

The proportion of the toning bath may be altered at will, 
and each worker varv the tones to suit himself. Prints should 
be on the dark side, if anv, but very little is lost in toning. 

Toning in gold after sulphuretting is often suggested, and 
I find some very fine tones may be obtained by this process. 
The sulphuretted print is immersed in a strong gold and 
sulphocvanide bath, e.g. ammon. sulphocyanide 30 grains, 
gold chloride 3 grains, water 3 ounces. The print quickly 
assumes a rich red-brown tone, much richer and quite dif- 
ferent to the plain sulphur tone. The print is afterwards 
well washed and dried. As far as I can judge, the results 
are fairly permanent in tone. 

In conclusion, with regard to the permanence of toned 
bromides, I have every reason to believe that all the pro- 
cesses I have dealt with are absolutely permanent. 
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A little novelty has reached us from Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., of 
88, High Holborn, which we think amateurs would find of service. 
It is sometimes difficult to evenly spread the mountant on a photo- 
graph, and the apparatus consists of a spatula for putting the small 
amount of paste on the back of the photograph, and a small rubber 
squeegee for evenly spreading the mountant all over the print. It 
has this advantage over a brush, that it is perfectly simple to clean, 
and only the quantity of mountant that is wanted is used. It 
is sold at 6d. each, and can be had of all dealers. 


New Edition of the “Agta” Handbook.—The 1908 edition of the 
“ Agfa" Handbook, corrected and brought up to date, is sent us 
by Messrs. C. Zimmermann and Co., 9, St. Mary-at-Hill, E.C. It 
is a clearly printed booklet of some hundred pages, replete with 
information about all the “ Agfa” specialities, full particulars 
of how to use them, and the price of each. There is also a list 
of agents from whom the “ Agfa" goods сап be obtained. This is 
a popular handbook, as all previous editions have been com- 
pletely used up, so that we recommend an early application for 
a copy on the part of our readers. 
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Y the calendar, we 
are supposed to 
have left winter 


behind, and be entering 
| on the more hopeful 

phase of spring ; but, of 

late years, it has merely been a calendar fiction, for March 
has sadly belied its character, and yet, as we look around, 
there is evidence of nature's awakening from a winter sleep. 

Spots of green are showing on tree and bush, while in 
sheltered corners of wood, or spinney, carly plants are 
throwing out their wind harvest, of wood anemone; in 
warm, moist corners may be found patches of crocus, drink- 
ing in brief glimpses of sunlight; overhead huge clouds 
skurry past; all is action, rude and boisterous, yet full of 
vigorous life. 

Light. 

Week by week, nay, day by day, the light is becoming 
more and more actinic, and 
hence for a time care is needed 
in exposure. 

If one is only photograph- 
ing occasionally in the dead 
season, it is almost certain 
that, on recommencing work 
as winter gives place to sum- 


mer, mistakes in exposure "Medium Plates. 

will be made. When estimat- — — 
ing the correct exposure for n 

subjects out of doors, failure + 3 sec. | F/8 


is very likely to follow, unless 
assistance is obtained either 
by making test exposures, or, 
better still, by using one or 
other of those actinometers 
which actually measure the 
strength of the light available 
at the time the photograph 
is taken. 

Why every photographer who really desires to make the 
most of his work neglects to possess and use one of these 
convenient appliances is difficult to imagine, yet the 
fact remains many do not, but seem to prefer muddling 
through, and trusting to a happy chapter of chance and 
accident. 

In the early stages of photographic practice, nothing can 
be more useful, or encouraging, than to find ten or eleven 
out of every dozen plates exposed resulting in as many 
good and useful negatives; and it is quite a simple matter 
to bring about this happy state of things. 

It would really be a great help to photographers if it 
were, by Act of Parliament, made compulsory that no 
camera should be allowed to be sold or used without having 
attached to it a small light-testing meter. 

It might sorely diminish the dividends of plate makers, for 
a time, but would largely do away with the host of ghostly 
failures that follow immediately active outdoor work recom- 
mences among amateur photographers. 


March Pictures. 


Movement is quite the most typical feature of this month, 
the wind bloweth where it listeth at all times, but March 


F/ir ... 3 sec. | Е/іт 


F/16 ... 1% sec. 
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winds are proverbial, and might well be noted when out 
attempting picture work, and instead of grumbling, seize 
upon this otherwise troublesome factor and turn it into a 
motif. 

See how trees bend and the undergrowth and strong weeds, 
shriven by winter's frosts, shiver under the biting blast ; why 
should not these features be dealt with, rather than at this 
boisterous period of the year be always attempting still sub- 
jects much better obtained in more peaceful times? 

Each season has its own character, and these are the notes 
to seize upon if distinctive work is to be done. 


Cloud Negatives. 


This month should be a harvest time for obtaining cloud- 
scapes of big bold design, and the opportunity ought not to 
be allowed to slip past without adding to, or commencing to 
make. a collection of sky negatives which will prove useful 
in later days; that is, assuming due care is exercised in 
choosing, obtaining, and 
afterwards using them. 

The chief matter to bear in 
mind being the fact that 
clouds аге intended for 
blending with some sea or 
land scape, in which one or 


| Rapid Plates. 


F/16 ... isec. 


For clouds and open sea give 1-5th of the above exposures. 


the other will have to be the 
dominant factor; either the 
-|| sky falls behind and simply 
supports the landscape or 
seascape, as the case may be, 
or the latter are merelv foils 
to the cloud pageantry. 

Remembering this, and 
acting upon it, a collection of 
useful negatives can be 
gathered together. Beware 
of the thunder and firework 
kind, they are but rarely 
usable. 

Look for good form and contrast under effects of weather 
of normal types ; they are the useful sky negatives to possess. 


Plates. 


For clouds, especially where there is marked contrast of 
colour, besides that of form, then by all means use a 
medium speed, colour-sensitised plate or film. Still further 
improvement will result if the light is filtered through a 
yellow or olive-coloured screen. 

This lengthens the time of exposure, but gives a more true 
and effective rendering. 

Whatever else you may be tempted to do avoid at all 
hazards the least trace of under-exposure ; it is deadly when 
dealing with the sky; there is not the least necessity for it, 
for it will be mostly in fractions of a second that exposures 
will be made when obtaining delicately modelled plates. 

Clouds, however dark and forceful, are but vapour, and 
not granite blocks, so they require rendering with soft grey 
shadows and pearly lights. | 

Full exposure and careful development will give negatıveg 
of the right character. 

Do not under-expose—do not over-develop. These are the 
two golden rules when dealing with cloud subjects. 


Fastest Plates. 


1 
1 sec. | Е/8 ... то sec. 


1 ё/ 1 
3 Sec. Е/тї eee Б sec, 


F/16 ... $ sec. 
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AUTOCHROMES IN FIELD AND MUSEUM. 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY APPLIED TO 


HE educational value of the new methods of colour photo- 
| graphy was excellently brought out by Mr. F. Martin Duncan 
in the course of his demonstration before the Roval Photo- 
graphic Society a few evenings ago. As a lecturer on natural 
history subjects Mr. Duncan has hitherto found it difficult to 
illustrate convincingly the many instances of protective mimicry 
and assimilation to environment which are to be found in nature. 
The monochromatic rendering gives no idea of colour save to the 
trained eve of the engraver or etcher, while the three-colour pro- 
cesses that held the field before the advent of the Autochrome 
fail to express subtle gradations and that infinity of. colour which 
redeems a picture from hardness and unreality. With the Auto- 
chrome plate Mr. Duncan has obtained results which satisfy 
artist and scientist alike. 

Mr. Duncan demonstrated a new process of developing the 
plate. This process has been introduced by M. Gravier, a dis- 
tinguished French photographic editor, who claims that by its 
means he obtains greater transparency in the projected positive 
than is possible by the J.umi¢re method of development. Mr. 
Duncan, however, does not think that it gives true colour ren- 
dering, although he has not vet had the opportunity of develop- 
ing by Gravier's method a plate exposed in daylight, and ex- 
posures by artificial illumination hardly afford a fair test for a 
new developer. At the same time the results shown were com- 
paratively so poor that it seems hardly worth while to give the 
details of the process, which are somewhat lengthy. ‘There are 
five solutions, and the time taken for the complete development 
is about half that which is usual with the Lumière method. This 
would be a great boon if only the colour rendering were true, 
but in Mr. Duncan's hands, at all events, the process could not 
be described as satisfactory, although it is an interesting varia- 
tion upon the prescribed method. 

Mr. Duncan's methods of obtaining colour records of the little 
creatures in wood and field have already been described in this 
journal, but he is constantly adding to his stock of experience, 
and although he has obtained some very beautiful results, he is 
looking forward with some impatience to the forthcoming season, 
for the Autochrome plate did not reach the hands of British 
workers last year until the summer light was beginning to wane. 
He is the more hopeful of gaining even better results because the 
manufacturers are still experimenting with and improving their 
emulsions. This is proved by the diversity in speed and colour 
rendering given by different batches of plates, and bv the fact 
that certain difficulties such as a tendency to frilling have been 
eliminated. Mr. Duncan believes that frilling, when it did 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


occur, was largely due to inequality in the temperature of the 
various chemicals. His remedy oa the rare occasions when it 
is necessary, is to dip the corners into a tin containing melted 
parafhn wax. 

The shortest Autochrome exposure which Mr. Duncan has 
ever given out of doors, working under the most advantageous 
conditions, is four seconds, working at F/4.5 lens aperture. 
Even this is much too long for the successful photography of 
birds, which, even when not on the wing, are in a constant state 
of vibration, and it is but rarely also that a butterfly will pose 
for so long a time. Indeed, in order to obtain a photograph 
from life of, sav, a kingfisher readv to dart, it would be neces- 
sary to have an exposure of one-eightieth of a second, which 1s 
entirely out of the question in colour photography at present. 
Most of Mr. Duncan's colour photographs in the field—one of 
them a most happy “catch ” of a dormouse asleep on the reed 
bank—were somewhat under-exposed. His practice is to expose 
for as long as possible, and to use a Thornton-Pickard shutter s> 
as to close down the instant there is any sign of motion. Some 
of the studies from life of the daintv little creatures necessitated 
a wastage of five or six plates. The photographs taken in the 
museum had a more perfect colour rendering, but, of course 
were less valuable scientifically. A study of the markings on 
the wings of butterflies showed by how many devices, such as a 
passing resemblance to the face of an owl or the head of a 
snake, or simplv bv the flash of their brilliant sheen, the insects 
may frighten away their bird enemies. It seems probable that 
Autochrome photography will disprove some statements hitherto 
accepted as authoritative in natural history books, in the same 
way as monochrome photographs have disproved the accuracy 
of certain visual observations. 

A discussion fruitful of suggestions followed Mr. Duncan's 
lecture. One speaker emphasised the importance of inventing a 
sensitometer with the object of overcoming the difficulty of 
estimating Autochrome exposures. Rodinal, which only in- 
volves two processes, instead of the customary eight or nine, 
and acid amidol, were recommended as developers. Mr. E. J. 
Wall also mentioned Von Hubl’s contention that the varnishing 
of the Autochrome slide is absolutely useless as a protective 
measure against the heat of the !antern, and that a better plan 
to follow is immersion in a weak solution of glycerine, allowing 
some of the glycerine to be retained in the film. It is not pos- 
sible to obtain evaporation of the glvcerine without verv great 
heat indeed—heat much bevond that of the ordinary lantera— 
and therefore the film would not show a tendency to split. 


+++ 


VOLCANO PHOTOGRAPHY. 


O rest the camera on the edge of a crater is an Opportunity 

that comes to few photographers, and still less frequent is 
that happy chance which brings the photographer within snap- 
ping distance of a volcano at the time of an eruption. Dr. 
Tempest Anderson, whose te'ephotographs have gained him 
renown in the photographic world, as well as among moun- 
taineering enthusiasts, has been very fortunate in his study of 
volcanoes, and his lecture at the Blenheim Club a few evenings 
ago was illustrated by some extraordinary views of Vesuvius 1n 
anger. 

Most of Dr. Anderson's photographs of volcanic discharges 
were taken on isochromatic plates, and the use of a screen 
appeared not to be material. Some of his most vivid pictures 
were secured with an exposure of forty seconds, the lens workinz 
at F/8. 

us remarkable photograph was taken from the observa- 
tory on Vesuvius by the light of the volcanic stream, and de- 
picted the scene ten minutes after the eruption had occurred. 
Another extraordinary effect was that of a volcanic “ bomb "-— 
a mass of lava which had been thrown out liquid and whirled 
in the air until, when cooled, it assumed the shape of a large 
top. Dr. Anderson, whose last visit to Vesuvius coincided wi h 
the great eruption of two years ago, was able to introduce 


———————9 ++ 


The Elge List.—We have received from Messrs. Gaumont and 
Co., of Chrono House, Sherwood Street, W., their monthly list of 
fiin subjects. Among other examples of up-to-date work we mav 
mention the following :—The funeral of the King of Portugal and 
the Crown Prince, and the memorial service at St. Paul's Cathe. 
dral; the state opening of Parliament; the ski-ing championship at 


graphic pictures of the havoc which was then wrought, the lava- 
filled streets of Naples, the wrecked mountain railroad, and th: 
desolated villages. 

Dr. Anderson has suffered many things from would-be im- 
provers upon his pictures. A slide maker, in dealing with his 
photograph of the sun rising over Vesuvius, insisted upon paint- 
ing out the halation around the sun, while in a half-tone repro- 
duction of one of his photographs of a discharge the printer 
imagined that the large red-hot stones—which were really the 
most scientifically valuable things in the picture—were disfigure- 
ments to be taken out. The annals, particularly of scientific 
photography, could probably show many similar cases. 

The photography of volcanic eruptions is a work of consider- 
able scientific importance, particularlv when it is carried out 
systematically. By means of photographs of volcanoes in 
Central America and other parts of the world Dr. Anderson was 
able to demonstrate certain interesting comparisons between 
different tvpes of volcanic action, as well as the various phases 
of an eruption. The photographs were weird enough in them- 
selves, but thev took on an added interest when one remembered 
the dangers that their quest entailed. More than once Dr. 
Anderson narrowly escaped destruction from the discharge of 
the lava. 


Chamounix; the amateur skating championship. We note that 
Messrs. Gaumont have a number of bargain film parcels in lengths 
of 1,000 and 5,000 ft. respectively for disposal at the price of 
1а. and 115 per foot; also that a wide and varied selection of 
films is kept in the hiring department, the terms of which will be 
forwarded post free if THE A. P. is mentioned. 
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THE VASE OF FLOWERS. BY E. T. HOLDING. 


Awarded First Prize in Class V. in the Paget Prize Plate Company's £500 Competition. 
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BY S. ELWIN NEAME. 


A Prize-winner in the Paget Prize Plate Company's £500 Competition. 


WHAT ARE YOU 


LOOHING FOR? 


Being an Extract from the Notebook of the Streatham Portfolio. 


LOOK for a scene that appeals to me," says one. '* I 

am looking for a piece of landscape that composes 

well," says No. 2. No. 3 doesn't know what he wants, 
but goes about with an open mind. Who is right? No. т is 
looking for a scene; he is wrong ; he has no business looking 
for scenes, if he desires to make pictures. You can't make 
pictures out of pretty bits of nature; anyone can photograph 
a pretty bit of nature. 

No. 2 is looking for a composition, a very nice occupation, 
no doubt, and perhaps he thinks he is an artist because he 
looks for compositions; but he isn't. No. 3 is the chap 1 
rather fancy, providing he can set to work at once when 
something turns up. Scenes are no good, compositions are 
no good, nothing else is any good unless you have an Idea. 
It is useless to depict a few trees, or a hundred trees, unless 
you have an idea. You are not going to make pictures 
unless you can incorporate with your material some personal 
note which immediately stamps the work as yours, and 
shows vour idea. Composition doesn't do it though, it is 
simply an appreciation of nature’s moods, and an endeavour 
to depict them as they appeal to you, that will show your 
individuality, and put your work on a plane by itself, which 
no one else can imitate. 


But how are you going to find this something? Well, the 
only way is study; study nature, find out how she appeals 
to you (you might even carry this down to humans for prac- 
tice). Study pictures, find out what the artist intended ‘you 
to see beyond the mere forms. Bear in mind when you go 
to the Tate Gallery (if vou ever do), you must not consider 
the material; find out the idea. Consider Sumerscale's work, 
and you will be immediately conscious of the heaving sea. 
Carry it further, carry it everywhere, think of the beauties 
of a gleam of sunshine as you pass through a slum area. 
Picture the gloominess of a slum, pile on the agony ; if vour 
picture ** speaks "' it will fill a two-fold purpose. 

It is easier to make pictures out of the ugly. Six months’ 
picture making in the East-End would teach us all how to 
make pictures when we go into the country, just as the 
cathedrals taught Kimber how to look at sunlight in the 
forest, and how the forest taught the first builders of cathe- 
drals to obtain their effect. 

Is photography worth all this trouble? If your tem- 
perament doesn't agree with this method of expression, try 
something else; but if you mean to stick to photography, for 
goodness sake do something, and don't let 1908 find you a 
less capable member of the Folio than did 1957. 
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HANDS 


By A. F. HIRSCHFELD. 


HE treatment of the hands in a portrait is often 

a problem which the photographer finds some 
difficulty in solving. There are very few sitters 

who know what to do with their hands when 

they are being photographed. It is just the same on 
the stage; one of the chief signs of finished acting is 
that one does not notice the actor's hands. For this 
reason, therefore, an actor makes an admirable sitter. 
Actors and children as a rule give us no trouble with 


Fig. 1. 


their hands. The actor knows how to manage his, and 
children do not think about theirs at all. 

It is only when the sitter begins to think about his 
hands that there is any bother; they at once begin to 
look awkward and self-conscious. It is advisable, 
therefore, to try and leave the hands alone as much as 
possible, but it happens unfortunately more often than 
not that the sitter unconsciously places his hands in a 
position that is quite impossible from the photographer's 
point of view, and then the problem is to arrange them 
suitably without drawing the sitter's attention to them. 
There is one way of doing away with the difficulty 
altogether, and that is, of course, to avoid showing 
the hands at all; a lady can hide them behind her back, 


and a man or a boy can put them into his pockets, as in 
fig. 1, but this is a cowardiy way of doing it, and is never 
very satisfactory.  lhere is always a feeling of incom- 
pleteness about a portrait in which the hands are so 
treated. 

Sitters verv often complain that their hands have come 
out so big. The reason of this often is that the lens 
used is of too short focus. When a short-focus lens is 
used, the perspective is rather violent, and objects 


lig. 2. 


nearer the camera are noticeably increased in apparent 
size. The usual R.R. symmetrical lens, which is com- 
monly supplied with the less-expensive camera sets, is 
not very suitable for portraiture when large figures are 
wanted, nearly filling the plate, which necessitates the 
camera being put very close to the sitter. When a large 
head is wanted, or a three-quarter figure, ncarly filling 
the plate, it is much better to unscrew one of the glasses 
of the lens and use either the back half or the front half 
by itself. This will give a lens of about double the 
focal length of the combination, a lens very suitable for 
portraiture, giving soft definition all over the plate. 
The disadvantages are that such a lens is rather slow, 
it requires about four times as long an exposure as the 
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HANDS. (Fix. 3.) 


doublet, and it can onlv be used on a camera that has 
a double or triple extension. 

Such a position of the hands as shown in fig. 2 should 
be attempted only with a long-focus lens. This was 


on a quarter-plate with a то by 8 por- 
trait lens, in order to show that when the camera can 
be used far enough away from the sitter good 
drawing, even such a position as this can be adopted 
without danger of the hands becoming unduly 
prominent. 

(My sitter for this 
model, but he does not 


taken purposely, 


to secure 


example is a very useful little 
bother himself about photo- 
graphic difficulties; when I told him I wanted to usc 
this photograph for an article on ‘‘ Hands,’’ he 
whether it had anything to do with football.) 

The hands should always be kept well back; as nearly 
as possible in the same plane as the face. The relative 
size of objects in the same plane 1s always in proportion, 
sort of lens is used. 
are one or two points that might be noted 
hands to prevent their appearing too 
hands is better than a full view 
hands look 


asked 


whatever 
There 
the treatment ol 
big. A side view of the 
of the back or front; a side view makes the 
narrow and small. 
The fingers should be little, 


spread out a but alwavs 


By A. F. HIRSCHFELD. 


March 17, 1908. 
naturally and gracefully; a hand ° with 
fingers closed up into the palm 
always looks, in a photograph, like 
a clenched fist. It is sometımes 
helpful to give the sitter something 


to hold; a lady can hold a book, a fan, 
ora lower t and a gentleman can hold a 
‘anything, in fact, as 
long as it is in keeping. In fig 3 the 
cigarette explains the position of the 
right hand. This was a natural pose 
adopted quite unconsciously during the 
preliminary conversation before апу 
plates had been exposed, and it was seized 
upon as being a perfectly natural and 
characteristic ‘attitude of the sitter. 

In a photograph like this, with a dark 
background, the positions of the hands are 
important. They become prominent on 
account of their forming strong accents 
of light in the mass of shadow, and their 
position with reference to the face, the 
chief point of interest, has to be con- 
sidered. 

In this case, these light patches, to- 
gether with the lines formed by the arms 
and the coat, all seem to lead up to the 
face ina fairly satisfactory manner. 

In fig. 4, a frankly theatrical photo- 
graphic poster, the white rose is a sufh- 
cient excuse for the positions of the 
hands. 

As a general rule it is better to avoid 
having the two hands clasped together. 


cigar or с igarette, 


This rather tends to emphasise the 
hands. Though sometimes, if they are 
in shadow and are sideways to the 


camera, this may be done as in fig. 5. 

It is a good thing alwavs to get the 
hands in shadow as much as possible; 
use a screen to prevent direct light reach- 
ing them, so that they will not com- 
pete with the face; the highest light should be on the 
face. White shirt-cuffs are very troublesome; however 
much they are shaded, they alwavs seem to come out 
very w hite and hard, and the only way I know of to deal 
with them is to rub them down on the negative. They 
are almost as bad as small boys’ collars. 

The following then, in conclusion, are some of the 
precautions that should be observed in order that the 
pleasingly rendered in a photograph. 
should be kept back as much as possible in the 
plane as the face. A side view should be chosen 
them look narrow; very often just a slight 
turn of the wrists is sufficient. The fingers should be 
separated slightly, not closed up into the palm, but they 
should not be curved so much as to make the hand look 


hands may be 
They 
Same 
to make 


like a claw. The two hands should seldom be clasped 
together; and, above all, the plate should never be ex- 
posed unless the hands look perfectly natural. This 


naturalness can only be attained by leaving them alone 
as much as possible: any alterations that are necessary 
should be made very quietly, and in such a way that the 
sitter's attention 15 not drawn to them. It is a difficult 
matter, and requires tact on the part of the operator. 
but it is one of the difficulties that must be overcome if 
success is to be attained in portraiture. 
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See article on “ Hands,” page 257. 


HAND CAMERA EXPOSURES. 


HERE is no task more thankless than develop- 

ing some other person’s under-exposed films or 

plates, for the operator cannot throw them aside 

as useless as he could with his own work, for 
the films must be finished to the end that the person 
who exposed them may be satisfied that the operator 
has done his duty by them, even if they show only bare 
support when finished. 

These under-exposed images are in most cases snap- 
shots made by people who do not go to the trouble of 
testing the light with an actinometer, and who think 
that because their shutter will work instantaneously 
it may be used so at any and every time. 

Hand-camera makers might save their customers very 
much trouble if they were to fix a simple actinometer in 
the front of every instrument they send out. The 
cheaper the camera, the greater need for an actinometer. 
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For instance, an ordinary guinea or 
hali-guinea camera, with a lens work- 
ing at F/11, and a shutter working at 
“поте ’’ and at an “ instantaneous "' 
of a 25th of a second, should have 
plainly marked on it in large letters 
that unless the subject was a bright 
one, such as sea or sky, no ın- 
stantaneous exposure should be made if 
the actinometer took ten ог more 
seconds to tint, and that a time ex- 
posure should be given, provided, of 
course, that plates of a certain speed 
were used. 

However, as it is not likely that the 
hand-camera makers will do any such 
thing, the sooner the owners of all cheap 
hand cameras make the test for them- 
selves the better; the saving in spoilt 
plates will be enormous. 

The temptation to make instantaneous 
exposures in a weak light is very great, 
for all the best subjects seem to appear 
when the light is doubtful, but unless 
the worker is provided with a lens work- 
ing at F/4 or F/s, and a focal-plane 
shutter, the chances are that he will only 
get his labour for his pains, and that he 
or someone else will have a very bad 
time of it in the dark-room. 


As the ‘‘time’’ exposure of some 
shutters is too long in some cases, when 
an instantaneous exposure would be too 
short, a compromise may be made on 
subjects which have no movement in 
them. If the camera can be jammed 
against a wall or rested on a window 
sil or on a stand, a double or a triple 
instantaneous exposure may be made, 
reducing the 25th of a second to the 
12th or the 8th of a second. 

The best remedy for under-exposure 
is for the photographer who presses the 
button to '' do the rest,’’ until he or she 
knows what their camera is capable of. 
lt seems of little use the one who 
makes a business of °“ doing the rest "' 
explaining that the exposures are too short, for the 
same mistake is made by the same people over and 
Over again. 

Even when bright sunshine has prevailed, many plates 
do not get their due share of exposure. In some cases 
the shutters of hand cameras work far too quickly. As 
it 1s quite easy to hold a camera steady for half a second 
without any support, it would be much better if the 
shutters were made to work more slowly; in fact, 
judging from the number of under-exposed plates which 
are made in sunshine, there is a need for an infirmary for 
hand cameras, where they might be sent to have some 
of their superfluous energy removed. 

Then again there are some shutters which are made 
to give exposures of different lengths, but, unless these 
are well made, they soon get out of order, and at times 
strike work when moved about much. When once the 
shutter has been found to be working well, it is often 
better to reduce the aperture of the lens than to attempt 
to make the shutter work more quickly when the bright- 
ness of the subject makes an alteration imperative. 
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TITLE LANTERN SLIDES. 


UST as a book has a title-page, so a set of lantern 
slides should always include a title-slide. It is, 
however, a somewhat rare occurrence to come 
across a series of slides so provided. Any make- 

shift is almost better than nothing, so for the busy man 
we are inclined to advocate a square piece of ground 
glass, bound up as a lantern slide, on which has p:c- 


viously been written the title and other particulars of 
the lecture. 

For those of less hurried inclinations, we have some- 
thing far better to suggest. Take a sheet of tough but 
thin paper, and cut out from it those letters that go to 
spell the title of the lantern lecture. The next step is 
to paste these little pieces of paper in some artistic 
fashion on the inner surface of a cover glass just before 
it is bound up, and made into a slide. When thrown 
upon the screen, our lettering will appear in bold black 
type, and the audience will be properly acquainted with 
the scope of the lecture. The plan is so simple that 
it is a wonder every slide maker does not adopt this or 
some similar arrangement when getting his sets to- 
gether. Two or three little precautions must be noted. 
A short title should be chosen. Space is limited, and 
small letters are difficult to cut out. The type must 
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read in the same direction as does any printing that 
may form part of the actual photographic positive. And 
lastly, no salient part of the picture must be covered 
up by the letters. 

It may often be arranged for a defective and there- 
fore useless slide to be turned to good account as fol- 
lows. We will say that the trouble lies in a torn film, 
or a sky full of aggressive pinholes. Cut out the let- 
ters a little wider than usual, and hide the defaulting 
parts by pasting the words over them. A serviceable 
slide is the result. 

Another style of title may be made by taking a square 
enlargement and writing the inscription across its less 
interesting spaces. We might even paste a label in 
one of the corners, and inscribe the wording on that. 
The whole is then copied in the camera, and a slide made 
in the usual way from the negative. 

A third method is to secure a white card, about то by 
8 inches. A photograph is then fixed to it, brush 
ornamentation and lettering added, and the whole copied 
in the camera as mentioned in the former paragraph. 

Many minor ideas will, no doubt, suggest themselves 
to each individual worker. Here are one or two. Paste 
a strip of black paper across a slide, thus cutting it into 
two sections. Reserve the top half for bold printing, 
fill the bottom portion with a photograph. A second: 
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Take a print including some central object, trim out 
this latter, paste it on a white card, add letterpress, in 


| 


" 
سے 


vî at Burnham (por pe Courch 


fact make a poster of it, and copy it in the camera as 
usual. The slide showing the font in Burnham Thorpe 
Church (where Nelson was born) illustrates this point. 
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Not only title-slides but tail and intermediate slides 
as well often prove of the greatest convenience, for just 


as tail pieces are used for filling up awkward spaces in 
books, so may these latter be made to fill the breach at 
awkward moments during lantern lectures. 


m- 


PRINTING CLOUDS. 


I N spite of the modern improvements in orthochromatic plates, 

and the consequent ease with which clouds may be repro- 
duced, a surprising number of workers still exhibit photographs 
with dead-white skies. 

This conservatism is probably due more to early training 
than to anything else, for most of us are told to get used to 
one brand, of plates and to stick religiously to it. There may 
be a difference of opinion on that, but for the benefit of users 
of non-colour plates, who are not able to get real skies, the 
following tips, collected during a long experience of printing-in 
clouds, may come in handy. 

First obtain your cloud negatives. These may be purchased 
on celluloid at a cost of tenpence each or less for quarter-plate 
size, or they may be made. This is a far cheaper method of 
procuring them, and is generally more satisfactory, as it is pos- 
sible to get a greater variety of effects. 

A very good tip to remember is that if you get by chance a 
particularly striking cloud that pleases you immensely, do not 
work it into every picture you make. It is ludicrous to see the 
same clouds figuring in “ Midnight Calm upon the Sea," “ The 
Forest Queen," * A Home of England," and “ Moor and Crag.” 
People get tired of it. 

To photograph clouds use a slow plate, such as the “ Ordi- 
nary," and give an exposure of about 1-25th at F/32 on a fairly 
bright day It is better, of course, to be guided by the exposure 
meter in determining the time for skies, as the light is some- 
times very deceptive. 

On dull days, as everyone knows, the light is frequently very 
actinic, and a number of photographers have little difficulty 
in gauging this by the effect it may have upon their eyes. In 
some cases, the light which is merely dull to one is almost pain- 
fully brighi to another, and yet both will apparently have 
similar kinds of sight. I am not aware whether this has been 
noticed before, but it has long been my own experience. 

To resume about photographing the clouds. Do not tilt the 
camera right up, or the result will be weirdly unnatural. On 
the other hand, do not have too much foreground. It must be 
remembered that in ordinary landscapes the clouds are not 
close to the horizon line, and consequently the cloud negative 
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should be made in most cases with a flat horizon and the clouds 
fairiy high up. | | 

Do not be їп a hurry. If the clouds аге not just right to-day, 
they will be to-morrow or the next day. Procrastination is an 
unmitigated evil as a rule, but it often saves plates and temper 
in photography, especially in the making of cloud negatives. 

Use a developer that will give a good coloured negative ; the 
rapid developers are not so suitable as a fairly energetic pyro- 
soda; and, above all, do not carry the development to the point 
of getting density—err rather on the thin side. 

Having obtained the negative, a great deal of time and trouble 
will be saved by taking its number in the actinometer; and this 
should be clearly marked upon the negative record. 

Most people have neir own methods of printing, but the 
following, though not perhaps original, has been found to work 
very well, and is extremely simple. 

Procure a piece of board about 1o in. by 6 in., and cover one 
side of it with a good thick baize or cloth. Then, having printed 
your landscape on the P.O.P. to the proper tint, lay it on the 
board and place the cloud above it in the desired position. The 
plate should te held in position by four drawing-pins, one at 
each corner, pressed into the board. 

Cover the landscape with a piece of cardboard laid about 
one-eighth of an inch above the horizon, and by means of a few 
spots of gum fix a frilly edge of cotton-wool to the card. This 
should project about half an inch. Place the whole in a good 
diffused light to print. Put a slip of similar printing paper in 
the actinometer and lay it beside the printing frame, and by 
this means learn when the cloud is properly printed. 

At intervals of not more than a quarter of a minute it is 
necessary to alter the cotton-wool outline, which is best done 
with a penholder, stirring-rod, or some such implement, press- 
ing it a little back and slightly altering its shape. If this be 
done gradually and steadily, by the time the actinometer says 
that the print is finished, the wool should be level with the 
cardboard. 

The result will be most pleasing, for the clouds are seen well 
printed and the picture lightens gradually towards the sky-line. 


Take notice what your view was like when you photographed it, 


and do not try to improve upon Nature. 
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THE LEICESTER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


(By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


HEN on the morning of the 7th inst. we reached the rooms 

of the Old Library at Leicester, wherein the above popular 
society held its annual exhibition, we found the judge hard at 
work. We say “hard” as his task must have been difficult indeed, 
seeing that there was such a wealth of work upon the walls and 
screens—work which was in no single instance weak, and in many 
ways as strong as at any previous show it has been our privilege to 
criticise during the years we have been commanded from our head 
office to visit Leicester. 

The first glance imbued one with the spirit of enthusiasm which 
pervaded all and sundry who had been concerned in bringing 
together, arranging, and cataloguing such a number of excellent 
pictures. Not only does the society look upon this function as being 
important, but the whole town, from his worship the Mayor down- 
wards, seems to encourage the study of photography, and to sup- 
port in a practical way the efforts of those who seek to give the 
public the latest and very best products of thephotographer'sart. 
Be this said to their credit! 

At three o'clock Sir Samuel and Lady Faire took up their 
position on the dais, and the former, in a well chosen speech, paid 
tribute to the progress of the L. and L. P. S.—a progress in which 
he had preserved personal interest for many years—and he had 
much pleasure in opening the exhibition and in commending it 
strongly to the notice of the public generally. 

At this stage the exhibition secretary, Mr. Lewis Ough, who, by 
the way, is a Cornishman by birth, asked the acceptance by Lady 
Faire of a splendid art metal casket as a souvenir of the portion 
of the ceremony in which she had taken previous and present 
interest; and in replying to a vote of thanks, Sir Samuel, on behalf 
of his wife, warmly thanked the society for their generous thoughts 
and gracious gift, and said he hoped that the society, of which he 
was so proud to be a patron, would go on prospering and adding 
honour to its high position in the photographic world. 

The distinguished company then proceeded to inspect the various 
classes into which the exhibits had been divided, and took much 
interest in the individual works. 

Turning now to a brief notice of the pictures in detail, we readily 
admit that in the open class the Leicestershire Society had obtained 
the cream of this year's pictures, and naturally the landscape sec- 
tion was particularly strong, seeing that at the time of entering for 
the show the exhibitors had anticipated that our late lamented 
Editor would have acted as judge. Then again—and this we wel- 
come—there was so much new work. Only those—such as our- 
selves—who do the round of the shows, can form any estimate 
of weariness of the mind, body, and eye that is caused by seeing 
“the old crocks" again and again; and particularly does this 
apply to cases where the exhibitor by merit—or ofttimes chance— 
has happened to have the print reproduced in one of the weekly 
photographic journals. This same feeling must, of course, affect 
the judges in even a greater degree. While speaking of these latter 
we must say that we could not but notice how very thoroughly Mr. 
Mortimer did his work, and how very painstaking he was to see 
that every picture came under his notice, and had his critical 
examination. This should be gratifying to exhibitors, many of 
whom often wonder whether their exhibits do really come in for 
examination at all. 

While the ‘‘open” portraiture was strong, there appeared to be 
a lamentably small show of architecture in this "same" section, 
and what there was shown was only of a very medium quality. 
Still, in spite of this—as we have said before—the open section was 
one of the best it has been our privilege to review. 

But it is to the members we offer our congratulations upon the 
numerically strong and pictorially excellent work of this exhibition. 

In each of their sections there was a strong tussle for the awards. 
This strength applies to number and quality of prints, and we say 
without hesitation that the novices’ class was the best that we have 
seen for some years. These novices should be a fine recruiting 


ground (excuse false metaphor) for the future Leicester photo- 
graphers to come from. 

Turning to individual workers, we must congratulate Mr. Robert 
E. Wolmer upon the high-grade excellence of all his exhibits, and 
we say without fear of contradiction that we consider his first prize 
picture in the members’ landscape class to be the finest thing in 
the room, although to see it at its best it requires a strong light. 

“ The Garden of Allah," by Louis J. Steele, was one of the 
“new ?” order to which we referred, and while good, we should have 
liked more gradation of distance to throw the principal object more 
strongly into relief. Then close at hand was a charming little 
landscape by J. C. Warburg, “Through the Pines," and C. H. 
CONUS “Essex Homestead" was a fine pastoral with breezy 
effect. 

"On a Dusty Road," by J. W. Johnson, was a delicate and 
charming little effect and very lifelike. We much appreciate the 
work of J. W. Lang, but in “Maas Fishermen we felt that the 
two groups were /oo-competitive for attention. By this we mean 
that being equal in intensity the eye wanders from one to the other 
too rapidly. Could not one on the right be somewhat subdued? 
In the open architectural class the picture that was to our minds 
the most satisfactory was “Steps to the Cloisters,” by Walter 
Selfe. In close company, however, were some good things by A. 
Bayley and Ernest Claypole. 

In the members’ class we noted a pleasing effect or two by Harry 
Quilter, but were chiefly drawn to “ A Summer Afternoon” by him. 
W. T. Mason's charming little “ Harvest?" picture calls for strong 
approval. H. Lee Hopkins shows taste in * When evening sun is 
low," but it appeared that the principal object was unnecessarily 
near the centre of the picture, causing undue centrality, but we like 
this the best of his pictures. “ Shadows," by G. E. Geeson, suffers 
from a tendency to show spotty lights, but his “ Ѕһаду Pool” is 
much better. “The Ruined Су > and “Flowery June," by 
К. E. Wolmer, are worthy companions to his “ Evening on the 
River," referred to in our opening remarks. Н. P. Everett's 
“Dawn on the Sussex Hills”? is very pleasing. “The Restless 


_ River," by H. ео; is an excellent treatment, carrying 


one in mind to Bruges. It deservedly gained the judge’s recogni- 
tion, so we afterwards heard. C. W. Leake was successful with 
his “ Daily Round,” and “The Derelict,’ by F. Main, was also 
striking. 

W. Plant's “ Blacksmith ” was good. 


Rarely have we seen such 
an architectural setting. 


It at once banishes “ Тһе spreading chest- 
nut tree.” Quite charming in conception is the work of G. T. 
Foster. We refer to “ Will they Come?” It appears unfortunate, 
however, that the figure is looking across the picture rather than 
up the road. The spectator is constantly running his eye across 
the print instead of being concerned by looking into it only. “ Тһе 
Anarchist,” by J. Н. Walker, is dramatic, although perhaps some- 
what too theatrical. W. E. Barton's “ Head”? study was par- 
ticularly fine. 

In the architectural class there was some very strong work. 
W. T. Mason's “Crypt to Transept”? was effective and pleasing, 
as were also “The Chapel Door, Haddon,” by Wolmer, “A bit 
of Old Leicester," by A. Bailey, and ‘‘ Peterborough Nave," by 
Thos. Brown. Pleasing also was “ The Memory of Byegone Times,” 
by R. R. Thacker, and “A Sunlit Floor," by A. How. Wm. 
Howard showed some excellent work in both his “ Ambulatory ” 
and * Triforium, Gloucester." 

Much excellent work was shown in the “still life’’ section, and 
“Cream Roses” is one of the daintiest prints we have seen. Its 
author is Fred Main; while “ Horse-Chestnuts," bv F. A. Ward, 
was also good. “Design for Panel," by D. G. Urquhart ; “ White 
Currants,” by Owen W. F. Thomas; “Chrysanthemums,” by 
William Bell; ‘“ White Roses," by J. Ludlam, were all excellent, 
but for delicacy of treatment, “Puff Balls," by G. F. Warner, 
was conspicuous. 


We must not fail to mention the work of the novices. F. Lum- 
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ber’s "Lodge in Lane" was, we think, an easy best, and his 
“Early Morn” well worked out. A. E. Briggs showed much 
romise in his “Road by River," and “ Crowland Bridge," by 
V. C. Viccars, was also strong. 

We congratulate Mrs. H. L. Hopkins on her “Do Buy." It is 
a charming little figure study. Miss А. Jackson's “ Figure Study ” 
was also very successful, while of Mrs. R. Milbourne West’s work 
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we liked “ The Old Manor House” best. “Our Pilot," by R. E. 
Atkinson, was much too thick in che shadows, but his ‘ Volen- 
damer ” was an excellent picture. ‘‘Sandounes and Sea," by J. W. 
Young, was a most pleasing subject, while ‘“ Damp and Dismal,” 
by Abner Hallam, was equally so. 

Space forbids further comments now, but we hope to refer to 
other general matters in our next Federation Notes. 


— —— — Rie — —— —— 


THE SOUTH LONDON 


HIS year the exhibition of the South London Photographic 

Society is an event of more than usual importance, since the 
size of the exhibition, the building in which it 1s being held, and 
the exhibition catalogue are more on a par with what pertains 
to some great country centre, such as Birmingham or Liverpool, 
rather than with the ordinary show of the London suburban 
society. 

The exhibition is held in the Peckham Art Gallery from 
March 7th to March 2151. The rooms used for exhibiting and 
lecturing are extremely fine, and offer every facility for the 
judicious hanging and spacing which characterise the show, and 
the lighting arrangements for night are most satisfactory. The 
catalogue is a large and comprehensive one, containing in addi- 
tion to the ordinary matter a complete list of the exhibits in the 
invitation section, as well as whole-page illustrations of many 
of the principal pictures in the exhibition. 

Passing round the principal gallery, in which the competitive 
prints are hung, we noticed especially No. 9, “ Gideon Clark,” 
strong in light, the figure well posed at the fire; No. 14, " La 
Brunette," a well-focussed and mounted figure, by Dr. Ever- 
shed ; No. 15, “A Dutch Group,” original in point of view, by 
J. S. Dunn; No. 29, “ White Pelargonium,” and No. 36, “ Apnle 
Blossom," both by Miss M. A. Smart, are excellent work, and 
with a delightful mounting scheme to match the tint of the 
print; No. 33, “ Still Life," by J. E. T. S. Hilton, is a good 
study in tones; while No. 4o, “ Boyhood Days," by E. Pady, 
though the bovs are somewhat too scattered, gives a fine move- 
ment and play in the water. No. 54, " A Trial Trip," by 
Miss Craigie-Hallett, has the figures rather too divided ; while 
No. 53, “ Crabs,” an essay in gum, by Gideon Clark, is а well- 
composed picture. 

Turning to the architecture class, in which, of course, the 
South London Photographic Society is particularly strong 
always, and the study of which may almost be said to have 
been their raison d'étre, we get a splendid collection of prints. 
No. 56, " Peterborough," F. W. Jeffrey, is a fine piece of tone 
work, with a delightful touch of sunlight; while Creighton 
Beckett's No. 61, “South Choir Aisle, Exeter," gives a most 
pleasing vista, and Ed. Pady's No. 62, “Christ Church," is 
grand work, with strong effect af sunlight, and No. 65, “ To the 
Light Beyond," E. R. Bull, brings out with force the massive- 
ness of the Norman architecture. No. 76, “A Refuge and 
Strength," by Gideon Clark, is a picture to live with, and 
No. 77, “A Corner of the Crypt," by our old friend, С. T. 
Walford, has a soft play of sunlight and good composition. 

In Class C we find a strong subject in No. 89, “The Mill at 
Eventide," by E. W. Taylor, though the sky and high light 
have rather a made appearance, while No. 94, “ More Wet," by 
Creighton Beckett, is a well-arranged London subject, with wet 
weather in the metropolis well expressed. ‘Perhaps one of the 
finest pictures in the exhibition is Gideon Clark’s No. 103, 
“Chingford Marches,” in which the decorative value of straight 
lines in landscape is brought out with fine effect, while Dr. 
Evershed's No. 109, “A Monument of Toil,’ though good in 
idea, is rather too hazy in the foreground with smoke and mist 
to have so pronounced an evening sky behind; it is certainly 
most interesting, and an example of the poetical in the ordinary 
and every-day sense. No. 113, “ Brighton," by J. S. Dunn, has 
fine light tones; while No. 122, “Sand Hills," by Llewellvn 
White, is a decidedly good example of the sand dune picture; 
and No. 125, “ Tooting Bec," by Gideon Clark, though in some 
respects it is not satisfactory (for example, the sky seems a trifle 
out of tone), is yet a great tribute to the seeing eye of this 
worker ; while No. 136, “ Early Morning," by Chas. Hemstead, 
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Pady's picture, No. 158, * Southfleet," has atmosphere and 
effect, while Dr. Evershed's No. 146, “ Reflections," is well 
worthy of attention for its decorative treatment; and No. 159, 
“Three to Form a Quorum." by Gideon Clark, is pleasant 
both in the grouping of the children and the play of sunlight ; 
and No. 185, “ Brighton," by the same worker, is excellent in 
atmosphere, strong in tones, and a decidedly successful picture, 
while Dr. Evershed, in No. 187, “ Lingering Mists," has some 
subtle grey tones, and the misty wood is well given. 

In the open classes there 1s some fine work, most of which, of 
course, is already well known and appreciated. We noticed 
Hardee's fine presentment of “ Moses Melchoir." No: 200, and 
a quaint and certainly original dog study, entitled “ Dog-tired," 
by M. F. Black, which is certainly extremely expressive of the 
title. We have several times before had the pleasure of men- 
tioning Mr. C. A. Morgan's * New Fairy Tales," No. 222, as a 
delighttul study of delicate tones of a silvery hue, while, of 
course, it goes without saying, that Dudley Hoyt, in his fine 
portrait, No. 221, gives us outstanding work. It is quite a 
departure in portraiture. Dan Dunlop remains keen on old 
men, and gives us a new version in No. 224, “The Old Pro- 
fessor," which is certainly as good as any other of the series. 
Mr. G. T. Walford has a fine architectural subject in “ The 
Ambulatory, Norwich," No. 234, which has excellent tonal 
values, and is distinguished in treatment. No. 213, “ Clear 
Glass," is novel, interesting, and gives delicate light values on 
glass; the expression given of texture is decidedly good. “А 
Staircase,” No. 244, by R. G. Crittall, has delightful tones, and 
is restrained and strong in the handling. D. P. Fox’s *Novem- 
ber Day ” has a strong and convincing effect of light. ‘ Winter 
Sunshine,” No. 250, by Dan Dunlop, is an effect of sunlight 
treated with rare technical skill, though perhaps a trifle too 
theatrical from the pictorial standpoint. No. 249, “ Riverside 
Reflections," H. H. Featherstone, is delightful in focus and 
tone, while Miss Agnes Warburg has much originality and fine 
persuasiveness in her “ Spring," No. 251. Mr. Hensler con- 
tinues his accumulation of honours with “Early Morn,” 
No. 260, while in No. 266, " The Reaper," Mr. C. A. Morgan 
gives fine diffusion and suggestion. Basil Shón gives us quite 
a German presentment of trees and snow in his “Xmas Eve,” 
No. 264; it is decidedly strong and decorative. Walter Selfe's 
“Low Tide" is worthy of much praise, and assists his growing 
reputation for good and original work. С. Н. Oakden is a 
veteran architectural worker of great skill, and he gives us a 
free rendering of “ Winchester Cathedral," in No. 233; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Brace well deserve high praise for their picture, 
No. 211, “ Reveries.” 

We found the work in the open section well worthy of careful 
examination ; it includes some of the best current pictures and 
is a great addition to the exhibition. 

The invitation section contains works by F. J. Mortimer, A. 
H. Blake, M.A., E. О. Hoppé, A. K. Dannatt, Ed. Seymour, 
and the late A. Horsley IIinton. 

Taken altogether, this year's exhibition of the South London 
Photographic Society is a record one, and quite remarkable in 
many ways. It should set a standard for London local shows 
which it will be hard to live up to, and difficult to beat, and we 
sincerely hope that the lead which has been given will result in a 
greater activity amongst many of the other London societies. 

The show is open till 21st inst., and there are lectures each 
night. Amongst the names of the lecturers we find C. H. Oak- 
den, E. R. Bull, W. L. Wastell, A. H. Blake, M.A., R. Child 
Bayley, and Creighton Beckett, so no one need be dull, even 
when the pictures have been well examined and their merits 


is a well-arranged subject with some excellent quiet tones. Mr. discussed. 
= 
Photographic Society of Ireland.—The annual exhibition of March 21. Particulars may be obtained from the exhibition 
the society will be held from March 30 to April 4, in the secretary, Mr. D. H. Leonard, 41, Westmoreland Street, 


Leinster Lecture Hall, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. Entries 
close March 18, and exhibits must be delivered on or before 


Dublin. We hope to publish a full report of the exhibition in 
due course. 
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Reaction 
in 
Ultra-Violet 
Light. 


In the Journal of the Chemical Society Thiele details experi- 
ments with a mercury vapour lamp in a quartz tube. Water 
becomes oxidised to a minute extent to peroxide of hydrogen, 
but on the other hand, a three per cent. solution of peroxide of 
hydrogen is decomposed rapidly. Formic acid is decomposed, 
and many usual reactions are accelerated. The ultra-violet 
light of the mercury vapour lamp is, as readers of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER are well aware, now in practical use in photo- 
graphic printing and in copying from monochrome originals. 
When coloured objects are involved, the result may be con- 
siderably far from the truth, and in this case there is no advan- 
tage in using an orthochromatic plate; indeed, ordinarily the 
reverse, the ordinary plate being preferable as being sensitive to 
a long range of ultra violet. 


The Diachrome Process. 

A method of which full working details are not published, 
naturally takes a secondary place in a page devoted to technics, 
but the diachrome process of Dr. Traube involves a principle 
of sufficient interest to be worth notice, quite apart from minute, 
actual. or full working details. If the metallic image of a silver 
diapositive, as, for example, a lantern slide, is converted into 
silver iodide, and, after washing, the now bleached or slightly 
yellow positive is immersed in a solution of a basic dye stuff, 
the silver iodide, acting as a mordant, attracts and fixes 
the colour. There is no difficulty in converting the image of 
an ordinary lantern slide transparency into silver iodide, the 
use of a weak solution of bleaching powder, in each ounce of 
which about five grains of iodine have been dissolved, being the 
most obvious, although if the formation of all traces of silver 
chloride is to be avoided, a solution compounded of iodine 
5 grains, potassium iodide 30 grains, and water 1 ounce may be 
preferable. The tint of the ultimate result will depend on the 
selection of a suitable colouring solution, and special dye solu- 
tions for the purpose are said to be on the market in Germany. 
The colouring matter having once formed the image, it is sug- 
gested that the silver iodide may be dissolved away by means 
of hyposulphite of soda, containing a tanning material; and 
further, film transparencies thus formed and freed from silver 
may serve as the components of a composite heliochrome. 


Colour Standards in Pharmacy and in Photography. 


Not only the photographic worker but also the pharmacist is 
ofttimes troubled by the difficulties and complications of colour 
standardising, but the pharmacist is driven to colour standardising 
mainly by reason of the uneasiness caused to the less educated portion 
of the community on finding that a prescription as dispensed at different 
pharmacies does not in all cases lead to the supply of mixtures 
of identical tint. Reference is made in the Pharmaceutical Journal 
to the Prang colour chart as inexpensive and convenient, liquids 
being standardised by finding what thickness of the liquid corre- 
sponds to a tint on the chart. Useful, or indeed essential, as the 
spectroscope is in effecting a full analysis of colour, and serviceable 
as are devices like Lovibond’s tintometer, a chart standard like that 
referred to by the Pharmaceutical Journal may prove of value to 
the photographic worker, at any rate when a solution or screen is 
to be made to a definite intensity with a colouring product which is 
variable in intensity. Useful as a standard colour chart may be, 
it must be remembered that it will not distinguish between a spec- 
trum colour and the colour-sensation composite equivalent, as, for 
example, between true yellow and such “yellow” as results from 
the mingling of red light and green light. 


Converting the Negative into a Stained Positive Trans- 
parency. 

Dr. Niewenglowski (in Za Photografia Artistica) discusses the 
question of dissolving away the darkened portions of an ordinary 
gelatino-bromide negative so that a reverse or a relief of plain gela- 
itine is left on the glass, and this relief when stained forms a 
positive transparency, there being, as in all staining methods, a 
wide choice of colours; at any rate, if questions of a high 
degree of stability, or great fastness against fading in the light, 
are not considered essential. The method is based, as Dr. Nie- 
wenglowski points out, on experiments made by Dr. Liesegang 
about eleven years ago (see THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
November 19, 1897, page 418, and November 26, page 438). The 
negative is first immersed in a saturated aqueous solution of 
ammonium persulphate, which has been allowed to remain for 
a fortnight in an open bottle. In this strong solution the image 
bleaches out in a few minutes, after which the plate 1s removed, 
rinsed moderately under the tap, and the wet surface is then 
gently rubbed with the hand, a procedure which rapidly removes 
the gelatine from those portions of the film which were originallv 
opaque, and soon a positive relief, consisting of colourless gela- 
tine, is obtained. This may be stained in an aniline dye solu- 
tion, or a pigment may be deposited in the gelatine by double 
decomposition. For example, the plate may be soaked first in 
a five per cent. solution of potassium ferrocyanide, and after 
blotting off it is immersed in a five per cent. solution of uranium 
nitrate, this giving a rich warm red tone. A Prussian blue 
colour may be obtained by the use of a solution of ferric 
chloride after the saturation with potassium ferrocyanide. 
Negatives intended for treatment by the above described pro- 
cess ought not to be developed by pyrogallic acid, as this tends 
to make the gelatine somewhat insoluble. Hydroquinone and 
amidol are suitable. 

Decomposition of Ammonium Persulphate. 

In order to obviate such decomposition as may make the solu- 
tion inactive, Namias апа Baschieri recommend that the ammo- 
nium persulphate should be dissolved in cold, distilled water, 
and then slightly acidified with sulphuric acid. The solution 
ought to be protected from the action of too strong light. 


Simultaneously Uncovering the Lens and Operating 
Flash Lamps. 

Dr. G. Hauberrisser, in the Wiener Mitteilungen, points out 
that when several flash lamps are connected by a flexible tube 
with branches, the various lamps do not always flash strictly 
in unison; this being equally true whether the lamps are blow- 
through lamps, for use with the plain or unmixed magnesium 
powder, or whether they are for a composition of magnesium 
and an oxidant; this being ignited by a cap or patch controlled 
by a gun-lock action. In order to secure simultaneous action of 
all the flash lamps of a system, those branches of the flexible 
tube on which the action is early are slightly compressed, the 
usual laboratory pinchclamp, with screw adjustment, being 
employed. In adjusting the system, there is no necessity to 
actually ignite the lamps, except for a final trial. When a large 
interior is to be photographed by flashlight, it is often desirable 
to uncover the lens by the same impulse of air that operates 
the flash lamps. In this case it is generally well to set the 
shutter for time, so that the lens remains uncovered as long as 
the air pressure is maintained, and the adjustment of the branch 
of the tube leading to the shutter may be effected as described ; 
but when the time device is used, it will be sufficient to take care 
that the shutter action does not lag behind the lamps. If, on the 
other hand, a snap exposure is to be given, the air on the shutter 
exposure branch should be quite carefully adjusted for the period 
of maximum brightness. 
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BURROUGHS, WELLCOME AND CO.S SEPIA TONER. 


ESSRS. BURROUGHS, WELLCOME AND CO., London, 
have placed on the market a new and improved formula for 
tabloid sepia toning. 

There can be no question that the bleaching and sulphiding of 
bromide prints is now the favourite process for obtaining sepia 
tones, but there have been two disadvantages which have militated 
against its complete success, the one being the unple sant cdour, 
and the other the presence of vellows which have often verv much 
detracted from the appearance of the finished bromide print. It 
had also the disadvantage that it somewhat weakened the strength 
of the image. Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome are now taking 
advantage of the fact discovered in their experimental laboratories 
and patented by them, that the thiostannates of the alkali metals, 


* 


or metals of the alkaline earths, may be employed in place of or 
together with sodium sulphide, to provide a sulphiding agent free 
from objectionable properties. ** Tabloid" sodium sulphide is now 
replaced by “Tabloid” Sulphiding Compound, which is stable, 
non-deliquescent and certain in its action. In solution, also, it has 
neither so powerful nor so objectionable an odour as that of a 
solution of sodium sulphide. i 
Methods of procedure are practically the same as for the previous 
sepia toning tabloids, though the resulting tone is finer. к 
The sepia toner may be also used both as а reducer and an іп- 
tensifier for negatives, and full instructions for carrying out these 
operations will be found in the printed matter enclosed with each 
box of tabloids. The price is similar to that for previcus preparations. 


wd 


A NEW CARBINE CAMERA- NO. 3B. 


ESSRS. BUTCHER 

& SONS, LTD., of 
Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C., have intro- 
duced for the coming season 
an entirely new model of 
their well-known Carbine 
camera, to be called the 
No. 3B. 

While this model retains 
all the best features of the 
other members of the series, 
it has certainly additional 
ones well worthy of notice. 
The principal point about 
this camera is the front. It 
is of an entirely new design, 
and is extremely rigid. The 
make of the thumb pieces 
facilitates the pulling out 
and returning of the front of 
the camera. It is ready for 
use at once, by the most 
simple movement. 

Our readers hardly need to be reminded of the excellent features 
which characterise the ** Carbine " model; it is primarily intended, 
as a folding camera, for use with roll films, but can be used with 
metal dark slides. The loading and reloading give no trouble, and 
all manipulations are as simple as can be. The cameras are made 
of well-seasoned wood, neatly covered with morocco-grained 
leatherette, and have aluminium baseboards. Bushes and screws 
allow of the Carbine being used upon a tripod. 

The lens used with Carbine No. 3B is Beck’s Rapid Aplanat, 
with iris diaphragm working at Е/8, and the shutter a Bausch and 
Lomb “ Automat,” for time, bulb, and instantaneous exposures, 
with speeds of І sec. to 1-10oth sec. 

The price of the Carbine No. 3B is—quarter-plate £3 3s., and 
postcard size £4. Any variety of lens can be supplied with this 
camera, at prices to be found in Butcher's price list. 

It should be noted that this camera has a front of new design and 
which is made extra strong, and is fitted with thumb-pieces of a 
new design which render it easy to draw out, and make ready for 
action. The back of the camera fits in by means of spring catches 
of a new design, quite secure and easily handled. It is a camera to 
be strongly recommended for advanced workers. 
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Messrs, Wellington and Ward announce that the prices of the 
Watalu plates will be considerably reduced in future. They 
have lately installed special labour-saving machinery for the 
manufacture of these plates, and after trial runs, find they are 
able to save in the cost of production to a considerable extent. 
Under these circumstances they naturally think it right that 
the public should have the benefit, hence the reductions, of 
which the following are examples: 44 by 31, per dozen, 1s. ad. ; 
5 by 4, per dozen, 2s. ; 64 by 43, per dozen, 2s. 10d. etc. Full 
prices will be sent on application to Messrs. Wellington and 
Ward, Elstree, Herts, if THE A. P. is mentioned. 


The City Sale and Exchange, of 81, Aldersgate Street, London, 
E.C., send us a copy of their spring list of second-hand goods 
at reduced prices. The list includes all sorts and sizes of 
cameras and lenses, and any amateur photographer wishing to 
purchase second-hand apparatus would do well to look 
through it. 


THE STALEY-WHEELER COLLAPSIBLE 
LENS HOOD. 


ESSRS. A. E. STALEY AND CO., of 19, Thavies Inn, 

Holborn Circus, E.C., have placed upon the market what 
seems to us to be a much-needed and extremely useful little 
article in the Staley-Wheeler Collapsible 
Lens Hood, for use with the various k:nds 
of anastigmat lenses. 

There are few serious workers who have 
not at times had difficulty when taking 
against-the-light subjects, in avoiding glare 
and reflected images, or including strong 
sunlight into the lens, with disastrous re- 
sults to their projected picture. Modern 
anastigmats are specially liable to induce 
these conditions, unprotected as they are 
by the old lens hood, so that the introduc- 
tion of a suitable lens hood which can be 
placed in front of the lens when required 
is both timely and helpful. 

The Staley-Wheeler Collapsible Lens 
Hood, with the annular rings inside and the 
spring catches, from tests we have made, certainly fulfils the 
purpose for which it is intended; it consists of a collapsible 
hood of four rings; this can be used fully extended, or with 
three, two, or only one ring or width, as required. The brass 
adapter can be fitted to lenses of various diameters, up to the 
maximum which it gives. | 

India-rubber or cork adapters can easily be used to bring 
about the junction of the lens hood and the lens. А protecting 
tube is also being provided for use with telephoto lenses, and 
is almost a necessity when high magnifications are required. 

As this lens tube is a necessity for all workers who are in 
search of effect, as well as others with less serious intent, it 
should be universally purchased, and so Messrs. Staley have 
determined to sell it at a low price to suit all pockets, viz., 
тоз. 6d. and ras. 6d. in the large size, and as. 6d. for adjusting 
the adapter to different size lenses. We may here take the 
opportunity of mentioning that a business and scientific alliance 
has just been consummated between the Bausch and Lomb 
Optical Co. and their associate, George N. Saegmuller, on the 
one hand, and the Carl Zeiss Optical Works, of Jena, on the 
other. The exceptiona! potentialities of such an alliance are 
immediately apparent to those at all familiar with the status of 
the optical industries, and the results should be of high import- 
ance to the scientific and general public. 


The Spring Clearance List of the Tella Camera Co., 68, High 
Holborn, has reached us. It is a pamphlet of 48 pp., and includes 
a great variety of apparatus suitable for amateurs. 


Messrs. W. Watson and Sons, of 313, High Holborn, London, 
will be glad to send to any of our ye dera a copy of their list of 
second-hand cameras and lenses. The list includes all classes of 
apparatus from reflex to quarter-plate cameras. 


Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, London, 
W.C., have just issued a catalogue of their new cameras for 
1908. Any reader who writes to Messrs. Houghtons, and men- 
tions THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, can obtain a copy gratis. 
The list gives particulars of all kinds of hand cameras, both 
box-form, roll film and folding, as well as their well-known 
Sanderson outfits, and though it does not include all the cameras 
that this firm stocks, it will give any amateur who wishes to 
buy a camera a good idea of the great variety from which he 
can select. 
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Renovating Papier-Mache Trays. 


(1) I have bought some large papier-maché dishes at a sale, 
and they want re-enamelling. Will you kindly tell me what 


to use to make them quite watertight. A. L. G. 


(1) The best plan would be to send them to a maker of such 
goods and have them recoated and stoved afresh. For ordinary 
purposes, it would perhaps be enough to coat them with asphal- 
tum varnish ; but a couple of coats of Vitrivene varnish would 
be more lasting in contact with watery solutions. 


Washing Prints and Negatives at Sea. 


Is it safe to employ sea-water for fixing and washing plates 
and paper prints? ‘There is always trouble about getting a 
liberal supply of fresh water while on a long voyage. 
H. M. S. 
There is no reason why sea-water should not be used both for 
developing and fixing, except that the development is somewhat 
slower. in using developers with potassium carbonate, the lime 
and magnesia are precipitated and turn the developer milky, but 
this is no practical disadvantage. For washing, sea-water 
answers as well as fresh, except that it leaves salt in the film, 
but that can be removed by soaking in two or three changes of 
fresh water. Sea-water may also be used for toning, fixing, and 
washing prints if care is taken to finally remove the salt. A 
special caution is given against the use of sea-water near the 
shore since it often contains a good deal of suspended organic 
matter, both animal and vegetable, which has a tendency to 
stick to the gelatine surfaces, and should be removed by filtering 
through filter papers before use. 


Rapid Production of Proofs. 


What is the quickest way to produce passable prints from 
negatives of interest to the daily illustrated papers? 
COINAGE. 


After fixing, give the negative five minutes under the tap with 
a gentle stream. Meanwhile, take a piece of smooth bromide 
paper, and soak it in cold clean water for a minute or so until 
it becomes flaccid—of course, in the dark-room. In a deep dish 
full of water, bring together the sensitive side of the paper with 
the film of the negative, avoiding any air bubbles, remove from 
the water, and blot off any moisture from the glass side of the 
negative. Cover the back of the negative, and make the ex- 
posure with a wax match. Develop the print with metol, and 
fix in the usual manner. A little reasonable care will prevent 
any injury to the film of the negative, and prints so produced 
should be quite equal to those made in the usual way from a dry 
negative. 


Silhouettes by Photography. 
I believe you once gave directions for making silhouette 
portraits, but I cannot find them, although 1 have hunted 
through some years’ back numbers. Will you kindly re- 
peat? T. B. T. 
They are very interesting, and easily made, the only requisite 
being a strong light behind the sitter and a background of white 
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tissue paper. The simplest way of proceeding is to make a 
frame of tissue paper and hang it in an open doorway between 
two rooms; the camera should be placed in one room and the 
source of illumination in the other. The sitter must, of course, 
be placed immediately in front of the white tissue paper in the 
same room as the camera, the tissue paper forming the back- 
ground. The sitter being placed with his profile turned towards 
the camera, the outline must be sharply focussed by means of a 
light placed behind the tissue paper. As soon as all is ready 
for exposure, remove the cap ot the camera (the room being in 
darkness), and discharge a flash of magnesium (or burn three or 
four inches of magnesium ribbon) behind the tissue-paper screen. 
A similar effect can be gained in daylight, provided that the 
room containing the camera and sitter is darkened. You will 
find that this plan will give you a negative having no detail what- 
ever in the features of the sitter, but giving a very sharp profile 
and an intensely dense background to the negative ; the resulting 
print will be, of course, a dense black profile on a white ground. 


Drying Uranium-toned Slides. 


After uranium intensification I find the plates seem greasy, 
which causes difficulty in drying them, as the water forms 
in patches. A prolonged washing removes this greasy sur- 
face, but it also removes the uranium intensification. I 
have tried giving them very dilute acid baths and other 
possible treatment, but cannot find a remedy. Please 
advise on the subject of drying them. 


The simplest plan is to remove the surplus water with a 
pieces of "fluffless" blotting paper, such as is sold by most 
dealers especially for photographic use ; the negatives will then 
dry quite evenly. An alternative method is to immerse the 
negative for a minute or two (after washing) in methylated 
spirit, and hang it up to dry. 


Negative Varnish. 


(8) Can you give me a good formula for a negative varnish 
for cold application? р 


(8) Dissolve sixty grams of gum dammar in an ounceof rectified 
benzol, and filter it through paper before use. 
One-Solution Meto-quinol Developer. 


(1) Will you kindly give me a good formula for a one-solu- 
tion developer (metol-quinol) ? METOL. 


(1) A.—Distilled water .............................-.. 20 oz 
MEO ЕРЛЕРИ citate van foedo uds 45 gr 
Sodium sulphite...... er noraine nsa 120 4, 
Hydroguinone sois накан dea eus 55 » 
Potassium bromide .............................. LE 

B.—Washing soda ................... eee 4 02. 
Water (distilled) to ................................. 20 OZ. 


It is best to keep this as a two-solution developer, using for 
negatives, or gaslight paper, equal parts of A and B. If re- 
quired as a one-solution developer, B may be added to A, and 
kept in a well stoppered bottle. For bromide paper the mixed 
developer should be diluted with an equal bulk of water. 
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PLYMOUTH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


HIS society's work in the second portion of the winter 

session was opened by Engineer Captain R. A. Shapcott, 
R.N., with a paper on “ The Lens in Photography." He drew 
attention to the value of the pinhole or lensless camera for 
obtaining pictures in soft focus at any and all distances, and as 
having freedom from halation. Though, of course, rapidity of 
plate must have an effect, yet the pinhole aperture demanded, 
with the fastest plate, a lengthened exposure. The lens was 
therefore necessary to minimise exposure. The lecturer de- 
scribed a prism, drew attention to refraction and the spectro- 
scope, and pointed out the action of light and heat rays. As to 
wide-angle lenses, he thought there really was no such thing, 
as angles of view were generally limited by the lens mount. As 
to the rapidity of lenses with the same aperture, a single lens was 
more rapid than a modern compound lens, due to loss of light by 
absorption, diffusion, and dispersion. On the other hand, the 
larger stops which could be used with the latter made it actually 
much more rapid. The telephoto lens was an adaptation of the 
Galileo telescope, as seen in field or opera glasses, namely, a 
negative lens behind the usual objective or positive lens, which 


had the effect of increasing the effective focal length of the com- 
bination of lenses without very great increase of the length of 
the camera. He concluded by asking what was the limitation 
to the further development of lenses of greater aperture and 
accurate definition. Could there be a utilisation of reflected 
rays, as in lighthouses, by collecting more and more of the light 
emanating from each luminous point and bringing it to a focus 
on the sensitised plate, light of which at present there was 
used so small a percentage? This was the problem of the 
optician and lens maker. The lecture was illustrated by 
diagramatic slides, and evoked an interesting discussion. 

The lecture at the next meeting was by Mr. Ed. Seymour, who 
has won such considerable distinction as a specialist in flower 
photography. The subject drew together a large audience, a 
considerable proportion being ladies. Mr. Seymour is certainly 
a most unconventional lecturer, and his style is so free from 
“shop ” and technicalities as to invest his subject with greater 
interest for the members’ friends who attend on such occasions, 
апі who can understand very readily what is being talked 
about. 
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By FRANK EUGENE. 


S some of our readers may be aware, a competition was 
A organised, open to the world, for the best designs for 
posters for the advertisement of the Dresden Exhibition in 1909, 
about which we have already had several paragraphs in this 
journal. Prizes of £50 downwards were offered, and four 
designs were chosen. The one we select to publish is by Frank 
Eugene, and is interesting as being the only one made prin- 
cipally by the aid of be la es to which a prize was awarded. 
+ کے‎ 
Paget £500 Competition. —Our readers may be interested to 
know that the winning pictures in this competition, consisting of 
nearly 200 exhibits, are on view at the Cripplegate Photographic 
Exhibition, now open at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, 
E.C., and which closes on March roth. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE SPECTROSCOPE. 


HE ordinary layman will welcome Mr. Thorne Baker’s con- 

cise guide to the use of the spectroscope (“ The Spectros- 
cope : its Uses in General Analytical Chemistry. An intermediate 
text-book for practical chemists," by T. Thorne Baker. London, 
1907, Bailliere, Tindall and Cox), as in this work he obtains 
tor ss. a well illustrated handbook of 130 pages, which has one 
enormous advantage over many writings in which spectroscopic 
subjects are considered, as Mr. Baker's book is not written 
with the view of impressing the reader by the deep erudition 
of the author, and in this view crowded with strange terms, 
phrases, and paradoxes. Mr. Baker has striven to give his 
information concisely and in plain ordinary diction. As may 
be supposed, there is much photographic information in the 
work, especially in relation to orthochromatic photography, as 
observation in the spectroscope is now almost secondary to 
photographic record, and of all who ply photography the 
spectroscopic worker stands most in need of a proper selection of 
plates for the special work in hand. Not only are the special 
qualities of commercial colour-corrected plates defined, but full 
instructions are given for the various ranges of colour sensi- 
tising by immersion and staining. 

The stamp of the practical worker may be observed everywhere 
in Mr. Thorne Baker's work, and this is especially noticeable 
in the working formule, w hich are unmistakable both as regards 
terms and quantities. ‘Thus, for example, when sodium sulphite 
and sodium carbonate are prescribed, it is clearly stated whether 
the crystallised or anhydrous salt is intended, and there is an 
avoidance of reference to percentage solutions, a matter which 
may be definite enough in an absolute sense, but one which is 
very variously understood or interpreted by photographic prac- 
titioners. 

Every person keenly interested in photographic matters would 
do well to add Mr. Baker’s book on the spectroscope to his 
library, if only for occasional reference, or as a means of eluci- 
dating those occasional references to the spectroscope and its 
uses which are now so frequently met with in photographic 
writings. 

— ee — 


The Mayben Correspondence Camera Club.—This club has been 
formed for the sole benefit of young and enthusiastic photo- 
graphers, under the age of eighteen years. It is intended for 
the use of amateurs who live in out-of-the-way places, and who 
therefore have not the opportunity of joining a social club. 
The monthly subscription is very small indeed, and it is sin- 
cerely hoped that young amateurs will avail themselves of this 
offer. Full particulars. can be obtained from the Secretary, 
185, Burrage Road, Plumstead, S.E., upon receipt of stamp. 


The Rotary Photographic Co., Ltd., of 12, New Union Street, 
Moorfields, inform us that they are prepared to make “ Carbo- 
graph" enlargemeats from amateurs’ negatives. We think this 
will be appreciated by amateur photographers who have not 
yet tried the process themselves, and would like to see how 
their negatives would print by “ Carbograph.” As it is not 
necessary to make glass negatives, the cost of the enlargements 
is considerably less than by the carbon process; and we notice 
that 12 by 10 enlargements cost 4s. each, and 15 by 12 ss. 6d. 
each. 
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Wir Ў. Yorkshire 

H Unions 

М Annual 

| [| eA] Meeting. 
аа | York —The ar- 


\ | 
а - ments for 
the annual 
meeting of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, which is to 
be held at Keighley on April 4, are now complete. As previously 
announced, some weeks ago, the meeting at Keighley this vear is 
at the invitation of the local society, and they have arranged, in con- 
junction with the secretary of the Union, Mr. Ezra Clough, for it 
to be held in the Municipal Institute in North Street. 
fi--—— 

Annual Exhibition of Prints.—Usually a very good exhibition of 
prints, albums, and apparatus has been contributed by the societies, 
and this year Mr. Clough, no less than the Keighley societies, 
desires no exception to this rule, and has arranged for the exhibi- 
tion to be on view at three in the afternoon. 

How to Send the Exhibits.—Quoting from a communication Mr. 
Clough has sent out to societies, we notice that the exhibition will 
consist chiefly of mounted photographs (with or without frames), and 
the council is particularly desirous that each club shall be efficiently 
represented. Towards this end the secretaries are requested to 
gather together parcels of their members! work and send them. 
addressed to Mr. H. E. Haggas, Municipal Institute, North Street, 
Keighley, to arrive there not later than Friday morning, April 3. 

What to Send to Keighley.—Photographs of topographical as 
well as pictorial interest will be acceptable, and albums and 
postal circle portfolios are particularly asked for. The work on ex- 
hibition will be returned on the following Monday, carriage paid. 
The very least that a society can do to help the Keighley Society 
to make the exhibition a success, is to ensure a good collection of 
work from their members, and if the secretary does not feel 
sufficiently interested to do this small amount of extra work, then 
I suggest he delegates some other member of his committee to do 
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YORKSHIRE UNION NOTES. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


it, and failing this remedy, then members “do it yourselves and 
send direct to the above address.” 


Any Arrangements for Теа? — Апу arrangements made for tea?” 
I hear someone ask. This is Mr. Clough’s department, and he never 
neglects this side of the function. Associates, delegates, and 
friends are assured of an excellent tea being provided at the 
confectioner’s shop directly opposite the Institute, at the Union’s 
popular price, 1s. 3d. each. " But," says Mr. Clough, “unless 
you supply me with the probable attendance from each club, 
not later than the Wednesday prior to the meeting, I cannot 
guarantee seats at the table." 


Who is to be the New President?—The president of the York- 
shire Union, Mr. F. Atkinson (Hull), declines to accept nomina- 
tion for another vear, and gives a very commendable reason for so 
doing. He has held the office for two years, and urges it would 
be distinctly unfair to other gentlemen in the Union to keep from 
them the highest honour the Union can confer upon them. Who 
his successor will be I know not, but at the time of writing the 
ballot papers are passing through the post, and next week I shall 
be able to announce the result. 


AE 


Leeds Camera Club's New Home.—Lack of space this week 
prevents me from more than briefly announcing that the Leeds 
Camera Club have, at a special general meeting of its members, 
unanimously decided to fall in with the scheme of societies in Leeds, 
who are going under the wing of the Leeds Institute of Science, 
Art, and Literature. E 


Sheffield Exhibition.—The entries for the Sheffield exhibi ion I 
suppose are now closed, and the date for delivery of exhibits is 
next Monday, March 23. They must be sent at owner's risk, 
carriage paid, addressed to the Sheffield Photographic Society, 
Montgomery Hall, Surrey Street, Sheffield. Between now and the 
opening day of the exhibition, March 3r, there is a lot of hard 
work for the executive officers, but from accounts to hand the 
results will justify the expenditure. A full report of this exhibition . 
will appear in this journal as earlv as possible after the opening. 


THE ORGANISATION OF A 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Ex subject of our Yorkshire sketch this week is Mr. Fred J. 
Webster, the indefatigable honorary secretary of the Hull 
Photographic Society, and in a pleasant evening's chat our repre- 
sentative had with him, we were favoured with some extremely 
interesting and trenchant views on the organisation of a “live” 
photographic society. Mr. Webster has been a photographer some 
twelve or thirteen vears, and from the commencement has taken 
a keen interest in the art side of photography. He has for the 
greater part of that period been connected with the Hull Society, 
and latterly in the position of secretary, a capacity which has pro- 
vided a greater scope for his undisputed powers of organisation. 
On being asked by our representative if he had any personai 
views of the position of secretary, he said, “I think mv strongest 
and most important point is ‘continuity of policy.’ Т am strongly 
opposed to the continual chopping and changing of officers and 
council, as it stands to reason no secretarv can pursue a continuity 


of policy without a fixed set of executive officers who are prepared 
to remain in office and accept some part of the actual organisation, 
and, moreover, doing it!” 

“It is said very often, Mr. Webster, and generally admitted, that 
the success or otherwise of a society depends considerably on the 
secretary? 

“ Very likely," was the reply; “but how much lighter the 
already onerous duties of secretary would be if the council and 
perhaps more especially the members, would do their part, each 
remembering that the success of the society. depends on himself, 
and act accordingly. Each individual member can do something, 
and it is very encouraging to the secretary to see the members 
taking a real interest in the society’s welfare, and doing instead of 
talking and criticising. | Moreover," continued Mr. Webster, “the 
secretarv should be a good business man, and above all a good 
photographer. Progress should always be his motto; and remember 
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that an adverse balance at the end of the year is not encouraging." 

** What course do you recommend if such was the case? " queried 
our representative. 

* Pass the hat round promptly," replied Mr. Webster, “ wipe 
out the deficit, and start the new vear with a clean sheet." 

“Is the social element one of your planks?” 

‘“ Yes, undoubtedly, the social element should be fostered more 


F. J. WEBSTER, 


Hon. Sec. of Hull Photographic Society. 


than it 1s in some societies, and it should be realised that it 1s, after 
all, one of the most essential points in a society's welfare. For 
instance, the lecture list should contain a full proportion of open 
nights of a non-technical character, for the invitation of members' 
friends, and, of course, the secretary should /Ze& be awake for 
securing new recruits for his society." 

“Do you favour exhibitions?" again queried our representative. 

* Most decidedly I do!” promptly replied Mr. Webster. “Let 
me tell you of a very successful innovation the Hull Photographic 
Society made last year. We introduced a series of small exhibitions 
of members’ work in the form of ‘one man’ shows. Early in the 
session a dozen of the prominent workers were approached and 


— > > — 


SCOTTISH FEDERATION NOTES. 


Scottish Photographers Mourn.—I take this, my first, oppor- 
tunity, on behalf of Scottish photographers, of voicing our regret 
at the sudden death of Mr. Horsley Hinton. Scotland was his 
last house of call, his journey to our national exhibition was 
his last, and his last public utterance was his speech in pro- 
posing the toast of our Federation at our annual lunch. Thus 
his sudden demise comes home to us with awful suddenness. 
We enjoyed his whole-hearted praises of our Salon at Aber- 
deen, we enjoyed his cheering presence, and we were proud at 
the opportunity of meeting such a distinguished photographer. 
I have letters from all over Scotland voicing the writer’s regret 
at his death, and, even in the case of those who had not met 
him, their sense of personal loss. Many societies have minuted 
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asked to contribute a few prints for this fortnightly ‘one man ' show. 
These members rose to the occasion, and their work was shown 
in one panel as a collective exhibit.” 

" Was the idea successful, then? " | 

** * Successful’ does not fittingly describe them; they were a bril- 
liant success, and each succeeding exhibit was looked forward to 
with keener and increased interest. They also formed interesting 
subjects for discussions." 

" You speak of ‘one man’ exhibitions, but don't you think 
members' exhibitions are more effective? " 

** Well, I do say that every society should have its exhibition; in 
fact, I consider the show should be part of the society's existence. 
These exhibitions may not be desirable as annuals, and in my 
opinion are preferably bi-annual. Then members have more oppor- 
tunity to prepare their work, and consequently a higher standard 
is attained." 

" Would you suggest they should be open exhibitions? " 

* No, I do not favour the open exhibition," replied Mr. Webster, 
“but prefer that an ‘invitation loan section’ be included. Thus 
we are able to invite a few of the best known workers to exhibit 
their pictures, and consequently set a higher standard for our 
members to work to." 

“In organising an exhibition, do you favour the appointment 
of a special committee? ” 

“TI think the secretary should be supported by a body of men as 
exhibition committee, who will throw their whole heart and soul into 
the work, and who are quite willing, when the time arrives, to do 
some of the manual labour attached to the exhibition. You will 
appreciate that the organisation of an exhibition entails a consider- 
able amount of unseen labour, of which nobody but the secretarv 
has any cognisance, work which has to be done by him, and by 
him only, occasionally with little thanks." 

“With regard to finance, what are your views, Mr. Webster? " 

‘ Ah!” he replied, “too much is generally made of the бпапс :,' 
standpoint, and the complete success of the exhibition is very often 
hampered in this respect. Profit is very nice, and it is encouraging, 
after all the hard work, to be able to hand over to the treasurer a 
nice balance, but in my humble opinion this is only a secondary 
feature. If it pay expenses, with a margin of a few pounds proft, 
it should be considered quite satisfactory." 

“ОЕ course you recommend lantern lectures as part of the exhi- 
bition programme?" suggested our representative. 

“ Yes," came the reply; “illustrated lectures are very essen- 
tial, and always prove a big draw with the general public. If 
possible, they should be given in a room separate from the exhi- 
bition; if not, then at least one free night should be left for the 
members to devote the whole of the evening for studving the work 
on show." 

" How long should the exhibition remain open?” 


“For at least a week, if not for a fortnight,” replied Mr. 
Webster decisively. 
"Do you consider these exhibitions have any educational 


value? ” 

“ Most certainly I do," was the answer.. “ Not only are they 
of educational value to the members, but are an excellent means 
of advertising the society, and afford a ready means to impress upon 
the public the claims of the society.” 

"Do many new members result 
Webster? ” 

“In my experience they do," he replied; “and further, there is 
no doubt the educative interest of the photographic exhibition 
cannot be too strongly upheld, and thus the public can see for 
themselves that photography is at last holding its proper place in 
relation to art, and after all is something more than the means of 
production of the mere snapshot." 

The clanging of the hotel bell reminded our representative he was 
not a bona-fide within the meaning of the Act, and so with a 
hearty ''good-night" and mutual wishes for pleasant—no, sir, 
not dreams—memories, concluded a most interesting interview. 


from these exhibitions, Mr. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


an expression of their sorrow, and the secretary of the Federa- 
tion only voiced the national sympathy when he sent, in name 


of the Federation, a wreath to lay on the coffin of our departed 
friend. 


—— 

Dennistoun Exhibition. —The third annual exhibition of the 
Dennistoun Amateur Photographic Association, in their rooms, 
Roslea Drive, showed an increase in the number of entries in 
the open sections, and a slight falling off in the members' 
classes. Messrs. Geo. L. A. Blair and T. W. Robertson 
(S.P.F. judges) judged the exhibition, and in the open class 
awarded the silver plaque to “ The Fairies’ Harbour," by 
James McKissack, Glasgow; a picture which received particu- 
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lar notice at this year’s Salon; bronze plaques to “A Portrait,” 
by Robert Ure, Glasgow, and “ Evening," by Robert Marshall, 
Grangemouth. In the Federation class, for which thirty-seven 
entries were forwarded, three bronze plaques were awarded, 
vız., to “The Gloaming,” W. J. Hart, Shettleston ; “ Evening," 
John Stewart, Paisley; and ‘April,’ W. С. S. Fergusson, 
Glasgow. The challenge plaque in the members’ classes is 
carried off by the energetic secretary, James Watson, with “ In 
the North," a fine Highland picture, which also gains the 
bronze plaque in its class; another bronze plaque is awarded 
to a pretty study of child life, “ Watching the Minnows," by 
William Foulds, who also gains a bronze plaque in the outings 
class, with 'Outward Bound." In the class confined to those 
who have never gained an award, bronze plaques are awarded 
to ** Tighnabruaich," E. A. Graham, and ** On the Clyde,” D. 
Rowan. Lantern slide exhibitions were given each evening. 
— — 

** Colour" at Dumfries.— Dumfries and Maxwelltown Asso- 
ciation had an interesting evening devoted to “Inventions of 
the Year." Mr. A. Turner lectured and demonstrated on the 
Autochrome plate; he had an original subject on the plate 
which he developed, to wit, the two burgh halberdiers, with 
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their quaint medizval costume of red coat, blue knickers and 
white stockings—the result was Ar, particularly noticeable 
being the veracity with which the flesh tints were rendered. 
The other invention was Carbograph, which was effectively 
demonstrated by Mr. D. Brodie. 

r 

Shotts Exhibition.—Shotts Camera Club has held its third 
annual exhibition. The exhibition is confined to members, 
but, as might be expected under the presidency of Mr. A. W. 
Hill, they can put up a good exhibition. The judge, Mr. Dan 
Dunlop ;S.P.F. judge), awarded the championship to ©“ Age," 
by B. L. Forrest. The Glasgow Photographic Art Circle had 
a special invitation on view—the Shotts C.C. president being 
one of their most enthusiastic members. 

On Tour.—Mr. W. F. Slater, of Kodak, has been touring 
round the Scottish societies, having this winter delivered 
between twenty and thirty lectures and demonstrations on the 
benefits of time development. The demonstration naturally 
brings the Kodak tank to the front, but a very interesting 
description of the birth and growth of the system is given. 


— 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM FEDERATION NOTES. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Tyneside Geographical Camera Club.—The members of this 
society spent a most enjoyable evening on March 4, in the News 
Room of the Geographical Institute, Lovaine Hall, Newcastle, when 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER prize lantern slides were exhibited 
with the arc light lantern. It was generally conceded that the 
average quality of the slides was of a very high grade, and the 
audience especially appreciated the five sets of typical standard 
lantern slides made by the best workers of the day which had 
been sent by THE A. Р. to be a guide to the novice who wished to 
make himself familiar with the appearance of a first-class slide. 
Among the many well-known workers present at this meeting, I 
noticed the energetic honorary secretary, Mr. “Jack” Scott, Mr. 
James Barr, of Tynemouth, and Messrs. Harrop Wight, Arthur 
Greaves, John "Hume, T. C. Hughes, Scott Dixon, Gardiner, 


Harding, and Chapman. бра 


Blyth Camera Club.—I am pleased to be able to record the fact 
that the interest taken in this new society is being well maintained, 
for the average attendance at the meetings is more than half the 
total membership. A short time ago the Federation lecturer, Mr. 

. T. Carnaby, of North Shields, gave an excellent demonstration 
of the production of colour photographs with the Autochrome plate. 
He advised his audience to follow the instructions given by the 
makers, but he did not personally carry the process further than 
the fourth bath, being usually оф with the results that һе 
obtained without intensification. The popular honorary secretary, 
Mr. W. French, informs me that they conclude the session with a 
social evening and supper on April r. He says that the members 
are already looking forward to the summer outings, and that they 
propose to have the first outing on Good Friday. I hope they have 
good weather. T AIEE 


Morpeth Y.M.C.A. Camera Club.—The members of this society 
held a very successful “© At Ноте” in the Y.M.C.A. Buildings on 
February 24, with the object of raising a fund to meet the expenses 
in connection with the forthcoming exhibition. There was a large 
gathering in the Lecture Hall, which was tastefully decorated for 
the occasion, and the walls were adorned with members’? work. 
The vice-president, Mr. Cuthbert Bainbridge, presided, and was 
ablv supported by the honorary secretaries, Messrs. James Whittle, 
F.C.S., and H. Dixon. The musical programme, arranged by 
Mr. Arthur B. Platts, A.C.M., was well selected and received full 
appreciation. During the evening refreshments, which were pro- 
vided by the ladies of the camera club, were served by the members. 

At a well attended meeting of members on March 2, Mr. Bert 
ee of Sunderland, gave his popular demonstration on ‘ Oil 

rinting," which is more fully reported in another paragraph. In 
replying to a vote of thanks, that was proposed by Mr. L. A. 
Loades, Mr. Jackson presented an oil print to the society, which had 
been accepted and hung at the Royal Photographic  Society's 


Exhibition, 1907. н 


Heaton and District Camera Club.—I met Mr. George C. Urwin, 
the popular honora secretary of this flourishing society, on 


Monday night, and learned from him that the club is “going 
strong," and has sixty members, with an average attendance at the 


meetings of 45 members. They had a social evening on Tuesday, 
March 1o, in the Byker Bridge Assembly Rooms, at which were 
exhibited 250 exceptionally fine lantern slides of instantaneous, 


architectural, pictorial, and general subjects, including THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 1907 prize slides. The prints entered 
for the summer outings competition were on view, the premier 
award being a small silver bowl, presented by Mr. Hurst, who 
stipulated that this prize should be awarded to the winning picture 
and not to the author. In this manner Mr. Hurst is attempting 
to annul the crying evil of pot-hunting, which is rather prevalent 
in a town not a hundred miles from Newcastle, and I, for one, 
will certainly watch the result of this innovation with interest. It 
has much to commend it to the attention of all society officials. 
iuc 

To Newcastle Photographers.—If there are any unattached 
amateur photographers in the neighbourhood of Newcastle who wish 
to join а real "live" society, they cannot do better than 
communicate with Mr. G. C. Urwin, 24, Tenth-avenue, Heaton, 
who will be delighted to give them full particulars about the Heaton 
Camera Club. The rooms of the society are situated at the east 
end of Byker Bridge, and tramcars running to and from the centre 
of the сиу pass the door every few minutes. The subscription is 
7s. 6d. per annum, with an entrance fee of 1s., and juniors under 
twenty-one vears of age are admitted on a subscription of 55. per 
annum. The society provide an excellent series of fortnightly 
lectures and demonstrations, extending from the beginning of 
October to the end of April, and the members have full and free 
use of a spacious dark-room, situated on the premises, and fitted 
with an enlarging lantern and all up to date accessories, available 
any time throughout the year. The society hold an annual exhibi- 
tion, at which many prizes аге given or competition. amongst 
the members. And, most important of all, the members are very 
sociable and friendly to one another and to new members. 


— —Àt 

Carbon Printing at Blaydon.—On March 3 Mr. A. J. Hunter 
gave an interesting demonstration of “Carbon Printing" before 
an appreciative audience at the rooms of the Blaydon Camera Club, 
situated at the Месса Café, Church Street, Blaydon. After a pre- 
liminary explanation of the process, in which the demonstrator com- 
mented upon the permanency of the prints, the wide choice of 
colours in which prints may be made, for over thirty different tints 
are supplied by the Autotype Co., the possibility of developing the 
prints upon supports of such wide variation in texture as lies between 
the finest surface possible to obtain upon paper, to a surface as 
coarse as sacking, and the cheapness of the developer, for it is 
only ‘hot water, Mr. Hunter said that provided the worker will 
onlv use what he calls the sixth sense, i.e., commonsense, the 
carbon process is the casiest and most mechanical in existence, 
and, in fact, it is impossible to make an error. The lecturer prefers 
to use an actinometer, of the type similar to that known as Johnson's 
actinometer, for timing the exposure, and recommends that, when 
possible, beginners should purchase the carbon tissue ready 
sensitised, but if thev wish to sensitise their own tissue, he then 
recommends them to use the spirit sensitiser as supplied by the Auto- 
type Company. The lecturer then proceeded to develop one of 
several prints that had been kindly supplied bv the Autotvpe 
Company for this purpose, after which he persuaded members of 
the audience who had never previously made a carbon print, to 
develop the remaining prints, and in every case a successful result 
was obtained—surely a striking testimony to the ease with which 
these most beautiful prints mav be made. 
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LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE UNION NOTES. 


By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


The Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association have what is 
known as “ The Lange Memorial Plaque," founded in memory 
of the late Paul Lange. The council of the society has now de- 
cided that the “ Lange Plaque" for the year 1908 shall be 
awarded to that member of the Association who, by his or her 
work during the year, contributes most to the advancement of 
the art and science of photography. The 1907 plaque was 
awarded to Mr. C. F. Stuart. 


Mr. James Shaw, of Manchester, is now becoming a yearly 
visitor to the Southampton Camera Club. The object of these 
visits is to deliver his truly magnificent lantern lectures. Mr. 
Kimber knows a good thing when he meets it, and he will not 
readily let J. S. slip through his fingers. When are we to have 
you up north to lecture again, Mr. Kimber? 

BET, re 

Union Excursion.—The Union officials and the local committee 
at Blackburn are now busy with the arrangements for the 
annual excursion, for which, as previously announced, the 
Blackburn ‘Club has undertaken to act as leaders, etc. We hope 
to give full particulars in an early issue, together with a few 
illustrations of some of the beauty spots which it is intended to 
visit. We hope that all interested will book the date in their 
diary, and make no other appointments for that day—June 2oth. 

— iim 

At Mr. Harry Wade’s popular lecture on “Isochromatic 
Photography,” delivered on behalf of Messrs. Wellington and 
Ward, before the Blackpool Photographic Society, two specially 
striking photographs were shown—a cornfield and also a dish 
of oranges and bananas. Both subjects, owing to the preponder- 
ant yellows, needed isochromatic plates, and were very success- 


fully reproduced. " 


Annual Meetings.—Last week the Wallasey Amateur Photo- 
graphic Society held their annual business meeting. The report 
shows the society are in a fairly healthy position; a new dark- 
room has been completed, and extra apparatus installed for the 
use of the members. Mr. R. Tunnicliffe was elected president, 
with Messrs. J. Bardsley, C. McCaig, and the Rev. A. E. Parry 
as vice-presidents, and W. Hayes, 110, Brighton Street, Sea- 


combe, as secretary. gie 

The Nelson Photographic Society have also had their annual 
meeting. The bank balance has considerably increased during 
the year, and twenty-two new members have been enrolled. 
The recent exhibition was a pronounced success, both pictorially 
and financially. Dr. Normington was elected president, and 
Mr. Hy. H. Beetham continues to hold the secretarial pen. 
The annual excursion of the club has been fixed for May 3o, 
and the spot chosen is Grassington. 

وو 

Preparing the Exhibition Print.—Mr. T. Lee Syms’ lecture on 
this subject to the societies of Lancashire, Cheshire, and, I can 
now say, Yorkshire, contains an immense amount of valuable 
information that only a man who has been through the mill can 
give. Expecience is the thing that tells, and when Mr. Syms 
speaks on this subject he gives of his best. Dealing first with 
the negative, Mr. Syms says that in taking the picture the photo- 
grapher should have some idea in his mind as to what the 
finished print should be like; he advises the use of a small 
camera—say, quarter-plate size—and the making from the 
quarter-plate negative of an enlarged negative from which the 
print in any process could be made. 


He recommended the method of Mr. Whitehead, who has a 
national reputation for the excellence of his pictures. Mr. 
Whitehead makes a small print on P.O.P., shades it, and tones 
it until he gets the effect he requires, then, by copying this print 
by artificial light, he obtains a negative from which any num- 
ber of typical prints could be made. That was the simplest 
method he knew of. | 

His own method was to make an enlarged positive, working on 
the back after coating with a matt varnish, or covering with 
papier mineral; on this he worked with crayon and stump. He 
made a negative by contact in the printing frame on a dry 
plate, separating the two during the exposure by a very thin 
piece of cardboard round the edges, and then made the ex- 
posure several feet from a gas jet. The separation of the nega- 
tive and plate during exposure prevented a halo of light where 
dark objects and the sky met, and it also softened off any re- 
touching or working up. m 

He strongly advised that all prints for exhibition purposes 
should be either in carbon or platinotype, as these processes 
could be relied upon for absolute permanence. . 


Photographic Classes at Manchester. — The Manchester 
amateurs, following their practice of a few years, have again 
arranged a series of photographic classes of useful subjects. 
Members must join the classes and try and attend every lesson 
so as not to miss the connecting points. The hour of meeting 
will be arranged to suit the convenience of the students. The 
classes arranged at present are as follows :—“ Developing ” 
(Mr. F. Fielding), on March 2, 9, 16. “Retouching” (Mr. J. 
D. Berwick), March 23, зо, April 6. “ Artificial Light in Por- 
traiture" (Mr. T. Longworthy Cooper), April 1. “ Enlarging ” 
(Mr. J. D. Leigh), April 8, 15, 29. “ Portraiture— Daylight ” 
(Mr. T. L. Cooper), June 27. The classes are quite free to all 
members, and we should certainly say they are worth the 
7s. 6d. subscription that the Manchester Amateur Society charge 
their members each year. 


Notes in Brief.—During the week the South Manchester 
Photographic Society have been discussing their recent exhibi- 
tion. The Horwich Photographic Society have had Mr. H. 
Mills from Bolton giving them his practical lecture on 
* Artistic Trimming and Mounting." 

The Nelson Photographic Society has paid a visit to the Burn- 
ley Camera Club, and the two societies have had a joint 
evening. 

Mr. Bishop, of Warrington, has been over to Sale with his 
chatty lecture on “ Slumming with a Hand Camera," and I 
understand that the Nelson Photographic Society has been in the 
midst of an annual meeting. At Blackburn J. Barr has given his 
experiences of platinotype printing, and Mr. G. A. Booth, so 
well known for his nature studies, has delighted a good audience 
at Preston. Prize slides have been shown and a members' 
social held at Accrington and Everton. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS ON EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


S already announced, next week’s issue of THE 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER will be a Special 

Spring Number, and will contain additional 

illustrations, and many articles which will 

be found especially useful and interesting at 

the present time of year. Will our readers 

pass on this information to any of their friends who do 
not already subscribe to THE A. P.? 


" e ege 


The Fourth Winter Competition closed on March 16, 
and the prizes have been awarded to E. G. B. Barlow 
(Class A) and C. H. Krauss (Class B). The list of 
marks will be found on page 296. Entry form for the 
Fifth Competition, which closes on March 30, appeared 
last week. p ә Q 


As we write, the sun is streaming into the editorial 
ollice, and masses of sunlit cumulus clouds are drifting 
before the westerly breeze. Such weather and the 
approach of Easter time will undoubtedly turn the 
thoughts of our readers to their summer work and 
more active out-door photography. It is well that all 
apparatus should be overhauled in good time, so that 
anv defects can be remedied, and if any readers have 
cameras or other apparatus which they do not require, 
there is no better means of disposing of them than 
through the Sale and Exchange columns of THE A. P. 
Photographic appliances of all kinds can be easily sold 
or exchanged, and by our deposit system there is abso- 
lutely no risk of the goods being lost by fraud. 


e ® Ф 


Sir Benjamin Stone, who has so long been the hono- 
rary and unofficial photographer to the House of Com- 
mons, is, according to the Standard, to retire from 
Parliamentary life, as he will not seek re-election. Sir 
Benjamin has represented East Birmingham since 1895, 
and in his office as president and moving spirit of the 
National Photographic Record Association he has done 
much to make the world at large realise the value of 
permanent photographs as a means of preserving the 
past. Photography is a ruling passion with Sir Ben- 
jamin, not a mere pastime or a hobby. 


For the infusion of a slight suggestion of haze or 
lowness of tone into a photograph, a condition which 
may be desirable enough in relation to certain subjects, 
it may be well to remember and act on a suggestion by 
one of the older workers, M. Blanquart-Evrard, of 
Lille. For this purpose the inside of the camera was 
temporarily lined with white paper, and the lining may 
be more or less complete, according to the necessity of 
the special case. Even newspaper will serve quite 
well. The work may be done in the field, and the 
amount of white may be controlled by a study of the 
image on the ground glass. M. Blanquart-Evrard was 
in the habit of saying that in this way he transformed 
his chambre noire into a chambre blanche. 

o gp c 


Those photographers who are not students of chemis- 
try are naturally attracted by the simplicity and con- 
venience of using the dosimetric tablets now so largely 
sold, and it is instructive to read an article by Mr. 
Woolcock in the Pharmaceutical Journal on the origina- 
tion and growth of the tablet system. It appears to 
have been originated in 1843 by Mr. W. Brockedon, who 
obtained a patent for compressing dry powders into 
moulded tablets. The widespread popularity of the 
system and a full realisation of its convenience is, how- 
ever, of the present day, and small tablet machines are 
now sold which will automatically measure out anv re- 
quired amount of a powder and automatically compress 
it into tablets at the rate of 100 a minute, the machine 
being about the size of a small coffee mill. A dealer 
having such a machine could supply tablets of any re- 
quired composition or size to order, and the machine 
itself might be a desirable attraction for the counter. 
Indeed, the price of a tablet machine is so low that in 
some cases the amateur himself may feel inclined to 
prepare his own tablets. 

ә Ф в 


From the United States complaints come as to plati- 
num papers which yield prints in which the image is but 
partly composed of the stable and unalterable metal, but 
it is satisfactory to learn that the products of the Platino- 
{уре Company are mentioned as standing the most rigid 
tests and as being bevond suspicion. 
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CAMERA PICTURES aT THE GOUPIL GALLERY. 


I T is easy to criticise a novel by Marion Crawford; it is difficult 
to criticise a book by Bart Kennedy, for the simple reason that 
Mr. Crawford adheres to recognised methods of composition, 
whilst Mr. Kennedy sets these methods at defiance. In the same 
way it is difficult to criticise Mr. Coburn’s photographs, and ex- 
ceedingly difficult to criticise those of Baron de Meyer, unless one 
has several pages at one's disposal. 

Take two of Baron de Meyer's portraits, “Mrs. Brown Potter," 
No. 23, and “ Baroness de Meyer,” No. 32: both are delightful; 
yet why need the Baron have placed a triangular patch of white 

ehind Mrs. Potter’s back, and an intense high-light in the curve of 
the Baroness’ arm? The former comes close to the picture-frame, 
the latter has no justification for its position. Surely a strong 
accent should be used to help on the composition, and concentrate 
attention on the point of interest, instead of being placed anywhere 
at haphazard. 

I own that these are two of the finest pictures in the exhibition. 
I own that it would be impossible to alter or tone down these high- 
lights as the pictures now stand ; but surely, when the pictures were 
first planned, similar effects might have been obtained by less revo- 
lutionary methods. One admires these pictures so immensely that 


Giants at a Discount. 


The nearest parallel to the expulsion of Mr. Stieglitz from 
the New York Camera Club is to be found in the physical ex- 
clusion of the late H. P. Robinson from the old Pall Mall ex- 
hibition of the Photographic Society. This occurred shortly 
after those primitive times when the then secretary, Mr. 
Cocking, used to drive round to Regent Street in a crawler on 
the hanging day, and beg enough show-case portraits from the 
professionals, so that the walls might be properly filled—which, 
in those days meant packed from floor to ceiling. H. P. Robin- 
son was in some degree—as is Mr. Stieglitz—the arbiter and 
leader of photographic achievement. What he said was, by 
many amateurs, held to be more binding than the law of the 
land. Not only did he in a large measure do *' just as he jolly 
well pleased" at the hanging of the Society's exhibition, but it 
was an unwritten but scrupulously observed law that at least 
one medal should be annually awarded him, and that a particu- 
lar space on the walls should always be reserved for his best 
pictures. Both he and Stieglitz were too masterful for the 
weaker brethren. Robinson no doubt thought that he was in- 
dispensable, but the world can wag serenely without its 
greatest men, and the multitude is often all the happier without 
a Colossus to make them feel their insignificance. 


The Poor are Always with Us. 


I have been waiting to notice the effect produced by the 
scathing comments of Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P., upon the 
photographic work of the “ Edwardian”? amateur. But the 
oracles are dumb, while the triflers who are impugned allow 
judgment to go by default. Sir Benjamin is shocked by the 
mass of unspeakably bad prints which are constantly coming 
under his notice. All will agree with him that there are to 
many poor photographs. But when he goes on to explain how 
this arises, there is less unanimity of opinion possible. The 
chief causes, in his estimation, are the half guineas offered by 
the Press for sensational news photographs, and the “ petty 
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one resents having to pause and weigh the composition before one 
can unreservedly accept them. 

“ Miss Helen Lohmann” is one of the most characteristic portraits 
I have ever seen; “W. Ranken, Esq.," No. 19, is a fine strong 
picture in a refined key; “ The Painter Favai” is quite masterly; 
and if I could afford eight guineas I should certainly buy © Glass 
and Fruit,” in spite of the uncertain nature of the liquid in the 
wineglass. Baron de Meyer's portrait of the Queen is charming, 
and that of the King about the best that has ever been taken of 
His Majesty. 

I write of Mr. Coburn second, reversing their position in the 
catalogue, because I can only praise his work. e has taken a 
step forward in his career, and quite justified the high opinion of 
his admirers. Possibly “The White Lady" is somewhat experi- 
mental, and the portrait of ** George Moore, Esq.," somewhat tricky 
and unconvincing; but “ William Nicholson, Esq.," is the finest 
tone-rendering and the most delightful portrait that has ever been 
done by photography; “ George Meredith ” is masterly and illumina- 
tive; “The West Wind," with the exception of the title, is quite 
good, and the muon of the pictures are better than those of last 
year, which is no small praise. Surely G. B. S. has sufficient local 


colour, without depicting him in colour-gum-bichromate. 
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prizes" awarded at photographic exhibitions for soulful prints. 


Surely neither of these influences encourages decadence? The 
amateur Press photographer will certainly not find that techni- 
cal inefficiency or personal slackness is helpful; nor are prize- 
winners, even at exhibitions of acutely impressionistic charac- 
ter, likely to be muffs or tyros. On the other hand, a record 


society has stated that “the merest botch of a photograph” 
would be acceptable. 


Paltry and Tiresome. 

Now that the close time for exhibitions is approaching, it 
were well if society secretaries would bear in mind what has 
been happening during the past six months, and in the light 
of the experience gained, revise their exhibition prospectuses. 
In my opinion it would be well worth while to abolish the 
medal and substitute for it the honour of being hung. This 
would mean that the present judges, instead of awarding 
medals, plaques, bric-a-brac, and various curious utensils, 
would select prints worthy of being shown, so that instead of 
a mosaic of some five hundred mainly vile or mediocre pic- 
tures, there would be perhaps fifty displayed in more or less 
splendid isolation as approved examples of photographic pic- 
torialism. Some such a course would elevate the status of the 
local amateur, of his society, and of the local exhibitions. 
At present the not infrequent impression produced by some of 
these collections of photographs is that modern amateur photo- 
graphy is paltry, tiresome, and esthetically vulgar. 


Blind Fortune. 

A considerable weakness of the prize-medal bait is that in 
suburban and provincial exhibitions the awards are liable to be 
made by the man in a hurry, or by the judge in the dark, with 


_ the result that funny miscarriages of justice occur. As regards 


the man in a hurry, I well remember an occasion when two out 
of the three judges appointed toiled away at the competition 
classes from 10 to 1, and with a commendable conscientious- 
ness, drew up a list of awards, which, however, they decided 
to confirm after lunch ; not that there might be an appeal from 
* Alexander Solus," but because a second sight is sometimes 
better than a first one. While making this final inspection the 
missing judge walked in, and almost before one could say 
* knife," reversed the whole of the findings. On another occa- 
sion, in a badly lit hall, a print having a topsy-turvey sky 
printed in, was given a medal. This was, however, a long 
while ago. But even within the past twelve months a print 
from a negative which had resulted from two exposures acci- 
dentally given to one plate, gained a prize at what is considered 
to be a first-class local exhibition, much to the scandal and 
disgust of other exhibitors. 
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criticism concerning any prints submitted to us, 

together with advice for their improvement; but, as 
already announced, we occasionally make a selection, as on 
the present occasion, of such prints for the purpose of re- 
producing them; the remarks thereon seeming likely to 
prove generally useful. Readers sending prints for criticism 
who desire to exempt them from such possible selection are 
requested to kindly say so. 

A. A. M.—We select first of all for reproduction a portrait 
by A. A. M., because it seems to transgress so patently the 
rules we have constantly laid down in these pages for work 
of its class. We have nothing but praise for the fine tech- 
nique which A. A. M. has at his command, for we can well 
imagine, judging from the print, which is highly glazed 
P.O.P. of irreproachable character, that the negative is a 
fine one; but we take it that A. A. M. would not come to us 
unless he aimed at pictorial as well as technical excellence, 
and so we ask him to call to mind what has been so fre- 
quently insisted upon with regard to eschewing fidgetty back- 
grounds, and more especially leaves catching the light. 
Sometimes, when they stand well back and are out of 
focus, leaves can be just tolerated, but when they are sharply 
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focussed they are far too assertive to be used behind the 
figure. Then again, the tree trunk rises straight behind 
the figure, giving an ugly mass, while the face itself is very 
flatly ighted. Now A. A. M. seems to us, having such an 
excellent technique, to have a good chance of the best re- 
sults as time goes on and he studies this subject of por- 
traiture, seeking to see and note the arrangements of the 
best work in photographic portraiture, and noting how the 
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CRITICISED. 


subjects are lighted and posed. For these out-of-door por- 
traits some simple form of overhead and side screen, such 
as can be easily improvised out of a few sheets and an old- 
fashioned clothes-horse, with a suitable plain background, 
should give him much assistance in getting a better result. 


W. G. C. seems to know in a measure himself where the 
errors in his portrait lie, for he truly says that it is (1) out 
of focus, (2) not sufficiently shaded on the face, and has anawk- 
ward shadow on the back of the neck. We might add that 
it is too low down on the plate, giving thereby the impression 
that he is very dwarfed in stature, and too much pushed into 


the left side of the plate. It will be noted that the hand is 
so much out of focus as to attract attention to itself, whereas 
judicious suppression of focus should subdue the aggressive- 
ness of objects. The right arm is at an awkward angle, 
and also cut off so as to give unpleasant proportion. The 
face lacks lighting, but as we do not know from W. G. C. 
under what conditions it was taken, we can only say in 
general that he must not get the light so direct on the sitter 
if he wishes to get pleasing variety in the lighting of his 
subjects, and he must not pose eyes of the kind here indicated 
in too strong a light, as they have a tendency to come out 
washy. These are some of the lessons that A. G. C. can 
learn from his print; if he will send us a portrait in which 
these faults are corrected we will trv to help him on further. 
He might try a background a little darker in tone next time. 


T. B. J. sends us three prints, of which we select one for 
reproduction, but as they are all taken in somewhat similar 
style the remarks we make in a great degree apply to all 
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three. Now we wish to grant to T. B. J. a certain origin- 
ality and a certain personal way of looking at things, but 
he will have to beware of one or two pitfalls. It will be 
noticed that the hand is not pleasantly posed, and that being 
advanced too near the camera, is made to appear quite too 
gigantic in size, and is mixed up a good deal with the 
drapery and the other arm. Such an arrangement is 
fidgetty and confusing, and instead of attending to the 
face we are worrying ourselves about what the hands are 
doing. The same exaggeration of focus seems to pertain 
in the figure, which, as the head is thrown back, appears 
out of proportion. · Now as to the head. The lighting is too 
evenly distributed, half dark and half light, an arrangement 
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often condemned in these pages, and the eyes are turned 
upwards too much for the pose, so that there is an appear- 
ance of strain, and one is made to feel that the model could 
not be natural and at ease so. As in a portrait we should 
aim at concentration on the face and suppression of anything 
that detracts from the presentment of personality, these 
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points which we have emphasised must be reckoned as faults 
to be corrected. We hope to see more of T. B. J.'s work. 


We shall have space to deal with one more portrait this 
week, and must promise, if we have suitable material to 
hand, to deal with landscape next time, at any rate in part, 
as quite as much instruction, or more, is demanded, and 
should be given in that branch of work as in portraiture. 
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BY G. S. 


G. S.’s work is characterised by a good technical skill, 
which he will find of much assistance as he progresses in 
pictorial matters, for it is a great mistake to imagine that 
a good technique should not be at the back of good pictorial 
work. Now G. S. himself probably sees that he has taken 
in far too much material. The greater part of the print 15 
not of much interest, and a good deal of it only serves 
to draw attention away from his real subject—the portrait. 
We should suggest that if he takes the figure with as little 
of the background as he conveniently can, and enlarges it, he 
will get all the material that is really necessary. We have 
often pointed out that brick work, with its formal pattern- 
like structure, is a bad background for figures, and it is 
unfortunate that the background here is also made obtru- 
sive bv the fact that the line of the doorway divides into 
two parts, one half light and the other half dark, and in 
the dark of these the figure’s quiet face does not get much 
chance to assert itself. The figure sits naturally and well; 
the hands are good in arrangement, and not obtrusively 
used, and the pose and expression are quite satisfactory, so 
that G. S. must feel encouraged, and we are sure that study 
and practice will enable him to advance in pictorial matters 
as he has already done in technical. He must get his '' A. P." 
articles well studied and digested, and see as many illustra- 
tions of good portraiture as he can. 
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“A. D." PORTFOLIOS OF PRINTS, 


T has always seemed to us of little use to send out portfolios of 

prints—even fine works by leading men—without any word of 
description or any indication as to why they are good pictures or 
what their particular merit is. It can well be imagined that a 
beginner, admiring the pictures of this or that prominent worker, 
but being in a more or less degree ignorant of why the pictures are 
admired, where they are faulty, and what their particular merit 
consists in, will probably try to copy the material, the actual scene, 
hoping in this way to get for himself a good result. This is, of 
course, all wrong. What the beginner wants—and for the matter 
of that, most ordinary photographers who have not much oppor- 
tunity for study and for inspecting the best pictorial results—is to 
see good pictures, and at the same time to have some authority at 
his elbow who shall tell him what it is in each picture that makes 
it strong and effective, wherein its appeal lies, and to get at the 
reasons for its production. 

Now'we have made an experiment in this direction in the Six 
Portfolios which are now ready for issue. They each contain twelve 
pictures, and opposite each picture there is a detailed constructive 
criticism of it by a critic, a man of large experience, who handles 
thousands of pictorial photographs every year, so that he stands, 


WITH CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS. 


as it were, at your elbow as you turn over the pages, and says, 
“ Notice this—and that—mark this effect—note that scheme of 
arrangement," and so forth. 

It seems to us that more is to be learned in this way in an evening 
devoted to a careful study of these folios than from a dozen folios of 
prints turned over at random, without any comment or helps 
for appreciation. 

Now we are willing to send out these folios to societies or 
individuals, three at a time. They may be kept two clear days, 
and they will be supplied free of charge, except the cost of 
carriage one way. If it is desired to have the two series, 
they must, of course, be booked at intervals, We invite societies 
and photographers in general to send in their applications, and 
when itineraries have been arranged they will immediately be 
started round. 

It may be mentioned that nearly all the prints are by workers 
of proved ability and some standing, many of them very well known 
to many on the walls of exhibitions and through their reproduction 
in the pages of the photographic press. 

Remember! We book you in the order of your application, and 
individuals as well as societies can have the use of the folios. 
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SUPPOSE that nobody will dispute the 
statement that the one use of language 
is to convey ideas. Even if one person 
seeks to communicate a fact to another, 
the fact becomes an idea to the first person, 
and the second person has to interpret the 
idea to get at the fact. Language, therefore, 
is only a convenience—a means to an end. 
Its natural development is strictly along 
the lines of convenience. If a new thing, or a 
new fact, is discovered, it must be described in a 
circumlocutory manner; but if the thing or fact has 
often to be referred to, it may be more convenient 
to make a new word that shall be understood as express- 
ing it. It may be convenient to have many words 
meaning the same thing as variously modified; as, for 
example, with regard to the word '' house." A large 
house is a castle or a mansion; a house for wor- 
ship—'' the house of God "—is a church, cathedral, 
minster, chapel, etc.; a house for the entertainment of 
the public—a “© public house "—is an hotel, inn, res- 
taurant, etc.; a house of amusement is a theatre, etc.; 
a small house is a cottage; a dog's house is a kennel; 
and a pig's house is a sty, and so on. 1f all the single 
words that signify different kinds of houses were done 
away with, it would lead to the necessity for using 
two or three words instead of one—the idea, or the 
mental picture of the thing indicated, would not be 
affected. 

Technical language is like all language, and tech- 
nical words and symbols are nothing more than con- 
venient expressions for facts and things. They are 
technical merely because they are used in connection 
with a particular art or science, and so, as a rule, have 
not much interest for people in general. But technical 
matters can be discussed without the use of technical 
expressions; the only difference is that the language will 
not be so concise. Whether it is desirable to intro- 
duce a new name or symbol is often difficult to decide, 
because of the impossibility of knowing whether the 
new thing, or fact, will need to be so often referred to 
that it will be worth while for everybody concerned to 
learn a new name. It is generally better to wait and 
see if the new name is really wanted, that is, whether 
it is more convenient for all concerned to take the 
trouble to learn it, instead of using the equivalent short 
phrase that it would take the place of. We have 
suffered lately in photography from the introduction 
of many new names, and I believe that a considerable 
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proportion of them will die a natural and early death, 
if, indeed, some are not still-born. 

A name is merely a label. When a child has learned 
that a certain animal is called a horse, he has not 
thereby learned anything whatever about the horse. 
The labelling of a bottle is not the same as the examina- 
tion of its contents. The learning of names is no part 
of natural knowledge; it is no part of the knowledge of 
facts or things, nor is it essential to a knowledge of 
these, though, of course, names or descriptions of 
some sort are necessary to convey our knowledge to 
each other. 

This endeavour to indicate the actual position of 
language, including technical language, and to show 
that knowledge is independent of language, originated 
in the statement to me that there are many photo- 
graphers who would like to know what they are doing 
and the character of the changes that they produce in 
their work, and that these matters are hidden from them 
because they are always expressed in technical terms. 
The language that is a convenience to many is a positive 
hindrance to them. It may be a comfort to them to 
know that many technical expressions are not under- 
stood by students of the very subject that they 
study, because it is not worth while to take the 
trouble to understand them. But it will afford them 
more gratification to be assured that a very great deal, 
if not all, that is known concerning their work can be: 
understood by them without bothering about technical 
terms at all. Of course, that conciseness of expression 
which is the sole justification for the introduction of 
technical terms, must be given up. 

There is one other matter that must be referred to 
before passing from these introductory observations, 
and that is the use of the word “© scientific." We some- 
times hear the expressions, scientific fact and scientific: 
method. The first is, I think, wholly absurd. It may 
mean something to those who use it, but on examination. 
it will be found to have no fundamental meaning. A 
fact cannot be scientific, for science is the relationship 
of various facts to each other. I suppose that there is 
no fact that may not be of scientific interest, and no fact 
that must always be of interest to students. And 
scientific methods do not differ from ordinary methods 
in principle; they are sometimes a little more exact and 
a little more discriminating, but they are founded on 
common-sense. 

To satisfy, as far as I may be able, this desire for 
knowledge on the part of those who have not been 
technically trained in the subjects involved, and who do 
not wish to be bothered with technical expressions, 
I hope to describe a few of the phenomena of photo- 
graphy in common language. 
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Sarule, itis undesirable 
to attempt outdoor 
photography in a 
wind, but there are 

occasions when the worker 
finds himself compelled to 
this by the necessity of pho- 
tographing something which 
cannot be secured at any other 
time, or, it may be, is desirous of 
recording some special effect insepar- 
able from the aforesaid conditions. 


Obstacles to be Overcome. 

It will be useful to consider the principal difficulties 
likely to be met with. Firstly, of course, is the possi- 
bility of movement or blurring in the picture. This may 
arise from two distinct causes, or from a combination 
of both. These are: (a) movement of the objects photo- 
graphed—for example, in landscape work, swaying of 
tree branches and fluttering of leaves—and (b) shaking 
or trembling of the apparatus itself. The first is neces- 
sarily the most serious, although, as will be seen pre- 
sently, it can sometimes be overcome. Vibration of 
the second kind is almost equally objectionable, not only 
on account of its affecting the general definition of the 
image, but from its liability to damage the apparatus. 
Indeed, in a high wind it is extremely difficult to avoid 


accident, to say nothing of the hindrance to carrying 


out the necessary manipulations. Besides the direct 
mischief of movement in the subject, or of the apparatus, 
the possible presence of a dust.veil may affect the sharp- 
ness and brilliancy of the picture. 


Weighting the Stand. 


By adopting certain precautions, the risk of accident 
or damage may be reduced to a minimum. One of the 
most likely mishaps is the overturning of the stand. 
Let us assume that landscape or similar work is in 
view, and that the tripod will rest upon earthy or sandy 
ground. A bag of coarse canvas should be made, about 
2 ft. long by 1 ft. wide, with a stout cord run round the 
mouth so that it will draw close when pulled, and allow- 
ing about 2 ft. of free cord at the end. This bag is 
folded up and carried with the apparatus. On starting 
operations in the field, the tripod legs are driven as far 
into the ground as possible—say, for at least six inches 
—and the earth pressed firmly down round them with 
the feet. The bag is then filled with stones, bricks, 
sand, or even earth, collected from the adjacent ground, 
and is tied by means of the cord to the tripod screw, 
so that it hangs centrally between the legs. This will 
be found to steady the apparatus wonderfully, enabling 
it to resist anything short of a cyclone. If the camera 
has a turntable and no hole for a tripod screw, strings 
may be tied round each of the legs, at the top, to meet 
together in the centre, forming a loop, from which the 
bag can be suspended. When the exposures have been 
made, the bag is readily emptied and repacked. Obvi- 
ously it should be sufficiently weighted not to swing, 
or more harm than good will be done. In a slight wind 
weighting can be dispensed with, provided the stand is 
well pressed into the ground. 
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| Rigidity of Apparatus. 

The stand must, at the least, be rigid and firm 
in ordinary use, or it cannot be expected to prove. 
other than disappointing when employed for exception- - 
ally trying work. The camera, too, should be of a good 
strong pattern, not lightly built nor ramshackle with 
constant use. After making any adjustment, it should 
be seen that all screws are tightly fastened. A larger 
tripod top than usual is an advantage for working in a 
wind. This will willingly be made to order by any 
photographic apparatus manufacturer. In the writer's 
opinion, a camera is not so steady on a turntable as on 
the older-fashioned tripod top, but no doubt there is 
room for disagreement on this point. 


Protecting the Lens. 


It is a good plan to make a glass-fronted cap to place 
over the lens, to save it from getting unduly scratched 
or veiled by flying dust and grit. This is readily made 
from the lid of a round cardboard box, to fit the lens 
hood, and having a circular opening cut in it against 
which a piece of clear glass is glued. The glass cap 
is removed before making an exposure. The focussing 
screen may advantageously be replaced by a sheet of 
matted celluloid, which cannot get broken. 


Fastening the Focussing Cloth. 


The focussing cloth should be provided with six tapes 
or strings, each about 2 ft. long; one is sewn on at each 
corner, and the other two close together in the centre of 
the front edge of the cloth. The front middle pair are 
carried over the lens and fastened to the front leg, by 
passing the cords below and over the first joint and 
tying to the latter. The two front side tapes are simi- 
larly fastened to the front leg, and the two back tapes 
are attached to the respective side legs, leaving sufh- 
cient room for the operator's head to be inserted. This 
is better than tying to the camera, as sometimes recom- 
mended. After focussing and placing the plate ready 
for exposure, the back tapes are fastened more closely, 
so that the cloth may not flap about. It is questionable, 
however, whether it is not better policy to dispense with 
the focussing cloth altogether. A cap might be carried 
in the pocket and worn temporarily, focussing being 
done while shading the screen with the hat. Or, better 
still, a focussing chamber or shade could be fitted to the 
camera back. 


Best Method of Dealing with Wind. 

Remembering that a movement on the plate of not 
more than 1-100th of an inch will not show in the picture, 
the problem before the worker is to avoid exceeding this, 
or at least to exceed it so slightly that it will scarcely be 
noticeable. One way is to cut down the exposure, if 
the light will permit. Clearly, if an object moves, say, 
4 in. in one second on the screen, it will only have 
moved r-10oth in. in 1-3oth sec., and such an exposure 
would not show movement. The matter is, however, 
complicated by the irregular and contradictory nature 
of the movements caused by wind. It will be noticed 
that there is a distinct difference between the effect of 
sudden gusts and of a sustained breeze. The former 
will probably cause greater visible movement; while the 
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latter, although perhaps moving branches, etc., to a 
larger extent out of their usual position, will often allow 
them to remain comparatively at rest in their temporary 
places during the continuance of the wind. That is to 
say, a branch bent by a steady breeze may be almost at 
rest for a second or longer, before the cessation of the 
wind allows it to spring back again. The moral is that 
the photographer should, if possible, avoid sudden 
gusts, and, if there is an opportunity, select a moment 
when the air currents are steady and sustained. 


Watching for Intervals. 


Wind is often very fitful and intermittent. It is, in 
such a case, quite practicable, by careful watching and 
quickness of decision, to seize the moment’s interval of 
calm, and to make the exposure during this. The thing 
to remember is not to hesitate. All being ready, directly 
there is a second’s intermission (best noticed by the 
cessation of sound) the shutter should be snapped. If 
in doubt, several exposures should be made. 


Choice of Position. 
It is frequently possible to select a relatively shel- 
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tered position, so that the vibration of the apparatus, 
at least, may be sufhciently reduced not to matter with 
a quick exposure. The smallest chance of shelter— 
the proximity of big trees, for example—should be taken 
advantage of. Itis best to have the wind either behind 
or in front of the camera, as a vibration in a direction 
parallel with the axis of the lens is much less likely to 
show movement than one acting sideways. In the in- 
terest of the lens, and also because the body of the 
operator will somewhat shield the camera, it is prefer- 
able for the wind to be behind rather than in front. 


Windy Weather Work in Town. 


For operations on street pavements or similar smooth 
surfaces, a large wooden triangle may be carried, bored 
with holes at the corners to take the tripod points, so 
that they cannot slip. This is laid on the pavement, 
and the stand is weighted with the bag previously 
described, fastened to the tripod screw. The question 
of suitable weights is here rather a difficulty, but sand 
from the nearest oilshop or corn-chandler’s may be sug- 
gested. This is inexpensive and can be left behind if 
desired. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON THE ’PHONE. The Korn Apparatus and its Future. 


Specially reported for THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


HE transmission of photographs by wire is a matter 
which concerns principally the electrical expert, and 
only incidentally the photographer. Nevertheless, as a sub- 
ject of popular interest, it deserved a place in the Royal 
Photographic Society’s syllabus this session, and could have 
been given to no better exponent than Mr. T. Thorne Baker, 
F.C.S., who has charge of the Korn apparatus at the office 
of a London daily. 

Mr. Baker admitted to the R.P.S. audience that the quality 
of the “* electrographs "'—to coin a necessary word—hitherto 
transmitted was poor, and that the few examples which 
had been published represented only the salvage out of a 
vast amount of disappointing experimenting. Only in a 
few cases are the results suitable even for the rough and 
tumble purposes of daily illustrated journalism, still less 
for police work, to which it is hoped eventually to apply the 
apparatus. Already in Germany the police are proposing 
to have Korn instruments in large cities to assist their detec- 
tive force by flashing over the land the portrait of a fugitive 
wrong-doer. One imagines that such a plan would increase 
the possibilities of wrongful arrest prettv considerably. 

But in spite of drawbacks, Mr. Baker believes that now, 
after many years of experiment and failure—it is thirty-five 
years since experiments were first made with the varying 
resistances of selenium—the electrical transmission of photo- 
graphs is on the verge of important developments. Four 
stations in European capitals are fitted with the Korn ap- 
paratus, and Mr. Baker is looking forward to the time when 
photographs shall be sent from London in the morning to 
appear in the provincial evening papers. ‘‘ Wireless "' re- 
sults are also promised in the near future, although anv 
wireless method of transmitting photographs which is based 
on principles at present prevailing is sure to be very slow. 

The principle of the process lies in the varying electrical 
resistance of a selenium cell when light of different inten- 
sities falls upon it, thereby reproducing the tones of the 
photograph, and giving a similar second-hand edition of the 
original to that which is seen in the half-tone process of 
block-making, only more so. It was described in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of November 19, 1907. The 
image, which is in the form of lines of varying thickness, is 
received on a film wound round a cylinder. The synchronis- 
ing of the receiving and transmitting cylinders is one of the 
most delicate parts of the mechanism; if they do not 
svnchronise the image is hopelessly confused. "The cvlinders 
make twelve revolutions per minute, and a photograph with 
144 lines is completed in twelve minutes, the lines being 


two millimetres apart. This is quite coarse enough, but if 
saving of time is an object, as it generally is, photographs 
having lines four millimetres apart can be transmitted in 
six minutes. ‘Before it is possible to reproduce the photo- 
graph in a newspaper, a good deal of retouching is generally 
necessary, and, moreover, when a block has to give say a 
quarter of a million impressions the fragile image, while it 
comes up well for the first few thousands, cannot be trusted 
to last for the whole edition. The half-tone screen used in 
making the block further breaks up the lines, and although 
a *' line ” block can be made with clearer results, the process 
takes more time than is generally available in the hurry of 
journalism. 

A very small amount of current, other things being equal, 
is sufficient to obtain a picture. The difficulty, so far as 
transmission along the wire is concerned, is that the line has 
to be entirely isolated. At present, therefore, the telephone 
line only can be used, and, between London and Paris, the 
submarine telephone cable. The isolation of the line is not 
easy to ensure, especially when, as is the case from Paris 
to Berlin, there are four exchanges en route. The early de- 
monstrations of transmission between the French and Ger- 
man capitals, which took place last autumn, were marred 
more than once by the failure of some operator at an ex- 
change to close the line. Mr. Baker, however, paid a tribute 
to the way in which the Post Office authorities have facili- 
tated the experiments. Another trouble is due to induced 
currents in the circuit, and on this account in wet weather 
it is practically impossible to get an intelligible picture 
through. The ringing of a bell during the process of trans- 
mission produces most curious effects, and one can only 
admire the pluck of Korn and his colleagues, and in London 
the enterprise of the Daily Mirror, in proceeding with a 
work which depends upon so manv delicate factors as to 
make the chances of a successful result much below par. 

Korn, by the wav, has a rival in the person of Dr. Belin, 
a Frenchman. The time of transmission taken by the latter's 
svstem is longer—twentv-two minutes in the case of a pic- 
ture measuring 13 bv 18 centimetres—but the results shown 
by Mr. Baker were quite surprisingly clear. Even the tex- 
ture of the photographic base was reproduced, and it was 
almost possible to distinguish the characteristics of gum 
bichromate in a print which had been transmitted. Time 
alone will show which is the better system. Both men are 
clever, and are working hard on independent lines, and pos- 
siblv the efficient phototelegraphv of the future will be based 
upon a combination of both their methods. 
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Irish cross slab will, I am 
sure, interest greatly all 
students and lovers of early 
Celtic remains, being, as it 
is, a very fine specimen, 
and now rightly preserved in Clonfert Cathedral, which is also 
almost world-famous for its richly sculptured Romanesque west door, 
one of the finest remaining in the whole United Kingdom.—MENEVIA. 
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Mr. T. J. Mercer, of Leamington Spa, kindly sends the accom- 
panying photograph of an old peg windmill, and writes :—“ I 
enclose herewith a print of the peg windmill on the Burton 
Dassett hills, about half-way between here and Banbury. As 
you will see from the photograph, it stands quite close to the 
Burton Dassett ‘Beacon.’ This windmill stands nearly 700 
feet above sea level." 
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BURTON DASSETT WINDMILL, NEAR LEAMINGTON. 
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| 
1 -CHANGE OF PRINTS AND INFOR 
3 ION . 
e. * 
4 THE Cross or Sr. BEC- 
4 TAN, CLONFERT. — This 
very early specimen of an 
interlaced and inscribed 


WEST Door, CLONFERT. 


Mr. S. C. Mansford, of Balham, kindly sends the accompanying 
photograph, and writes: —'** The Fighting Cocks,’ St. Albans, is 
the oldest inhabited house in England. It was originally connected 


with the Abbey by an underground passage, and used as a boat- 
house by the monks." 


T. ALBANS. 
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XXIX.—THE 


GREATEST LIVING 
ARTIST. 


YEAR ago, when it was suggested that I should 
write a series of short articles on whatever 
chanced to come into my mind, I accepted the 

ü suggestion with avidity; but, foolishly, I 
initialed these Note-book Leaves, and I find that every- 
one knows who is responsible for them. 

_I shall end these jottings, and as a last effort I shall 
risk any reputation I have earned as a critic, and give 
my reasons why I consider M. Henri le Sidaner to be 
the greatest living artist. 

At present M. le Sidaner is comparatively unknown. 
His pictures fetch but a few hundred pounds, and his 
exhibition at the Goupil Gallery is but sparsely patron- 
ised. In thirty years our National Gallery will be pay- 
ing twenty thousand pounds for a Sidaner which they 
could buy for three hundred pounds to-day. 


In oil painting, and for the matter of that in crayons, 
there is always a great loss of brilliancy. One may mix 
the colours until they match the tints of nature, but 
when the paint is placed on the canvas, the imperfection 
of solid oil-colour, as a reflecting medium, degrades the 
brilliancy of the image: one may paint grass a pure 
grass green, but when one looks at the picture, the 
light which strikes the surface and is reflected towards 
the eye loses so much in the passage that the result 
appears dingily untrue. Indoor scenes may be painted 
by the old method, because the light indoors is sub- 
dued; and by forcing the colours the inherent loss of 
brilliancy of the medium may be counterbalanced. 

The French impressionists invented a new scheme of 
nature painting, and by placing dots or splashes of 
brilliant colour in juxtaposition, leaving the human eye 
to blend them, succeeded in securing brilliancy; but the 
pictures of the earlier impressionists were somewhat 
crude and coarse. 

M. le Sidaner, however, has invented a new method 
of his own, and by mixing strokes of subdued colours 
and strokes of brilliant colours has attained an exquisite 
refinement without losing anything of truth and bril- 
liancy. 


Streatham Exhibition.—The members of the Streatham Port- 
folio held their second annual exhibition on 27th, 28th, and 
29th February. It was very well attended, admission, cata- 
logues, and refreshment being free. The pictures were hung on 
artistic canvas screens, with natural hanging surface and dado 
of chocolate distemper, finished off with stained wood skirting 
and rails. The pictures showed distinct evidence of an all. 
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Taking a Sidaner and examining it closely, one finds 
a half-inch stroke of pure blue, a quarter-inch stroke of 
slate-colour, and so on: а ‘basket pattern or coarse 
mosaic which is quite unintelligible. Viewing the same 
from a distance, one finds a perfect picture with abso- 
lutely perfect drawing and absolutely perfect colouring. 

Like most impressionists, M. le Sidaner 15 a realist; 
unlike most impressionists, he seizes on Nature in her 
ideal moods. In his former exhibited work, M. le 
Sidaner has given us Venetian scenes, foreign water- 
ways and the like in a soft poetic rendering. In the 
present Regent Street show he gives us Hampton Court, 
St. Paul’s, Trafalgar Square as no Englishman has 
ever painted them. 

Take ‘‘ The Old Pond Garden, September Sunrise '' : 
at first sight this will appear strained and unnatural. 
But if one remembers a September sunrise, when the 
thick grass is covered with an intensely heavy dew, 
one realises that the man has painted a perfect phase of 
nature with convincing truth. Compare this with the 
same scene towards evening, when the flowers have 
shed their shrouding of moisture, and, in the diffused 
light, regained their local colouring. There are other 
pictures which are, perhaps, more attractive than these : 
‘<The Palace, Autumn Sun,” ‘‘ House Boat, September 
Evening,’’ ‘‘ The Great Gate of the Palace, the Sun’s 
Last Rays," and '' Trafalgar Square ’’—the one with 
the fountains—but there are none more truthful. 

M. le Sidaner’s pictures are gallery pictures; they 
must be viewed from a distance: they are rather tran- 
scripts from Nature in her most perfect aspects, with 
perfect selection, perfect colouring, perfect drawing, 
perfect atmosphere; than essays on Nature like the 
works of Whistler. They are masterpieces of tech- 
nique—look at the brush-strokes on the grass in '' The 
Fountain Court," by means of which perfect texture 
has been secured. 

In the history of art, most painters have been slow, 
tentative evolutionists: M. le Sidaner, founding his 
methods on the science of the French impressionists, 
has taken one big, bold step forward. Botticelli, Vclas- 
quez and Rubens are each one a terminus; no one has 
succeeded in developing and improving their styles and 
methods: M. le Sidaner is also a terminus; no one can 
hope to surpass him, working on the same lines. 

If my readers would know and understand what one 
phase of impressionism really is, they should make any 
sacrifice in order to visit this exhibition. They must 
view the pictures from a distance, and take time to 
assimilate them : they will find it hard to tear them- 
selves away from these eleven pictures. 

A. J. ANDERSON. 
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round advance since the last exhibition, which suggests that 
societies run on the lines of the Streatham, with every effort 
being directed to advancement through the portfolios, and with 
meetings of a secondary and social nature, are likely to be more 
useful in producing better work. Particulars of membership 
can be obtained from the hon. sec., Mr. F. E. Huson, 56, Sal- 
ford Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. 
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A Lens-substi- 
tute made like 
the Eye of an 
4 Insect. 


Professor Lippmann, of Paris, has recently endeavoured to realise 
an actual construction which shall function like the many-faceted 
eye of an insect, and form a single non-inverted image of the scene 
the full size of the front of the “eye,” but each element of his 
congeries of small black tubes is filled in with what may be best 
described as the equivalent of a minute Stanhope lens, whereby 
possibly the definition of the image as a whole may be improved, 
although there can be no doubt that the individual minute images 
formed by the tubes are improved in definition by this course. It 
may be mentioned that the hemispherical eye—say of a dragon-fly— 
doubtless acts as a whole, while its range of angle enables the insect 
to see behind as well as before, and so the stereoscopic properties 
of the resultant or non-inverted image formed by such an organ 
must be remarkable. This subject was worked out and studied 
elaborately by Professor Exner, of Vienna, nearly twenty years ago, 
and he liom that the lens equivalent of an insect's eye may 
form an image of microscopic sharpness and surprising depth of 
field. In THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER some ten years ago an 
experiment was suggested by which any reader may prove for 
himself the image-forming power of the equivalent of an insect's 
eye, and by which he may, should he feel inclined, produce a rather 
crude photograph with such a device. A large slice of honeycomb 
is so cut out as to give an even bundle of hexagonal tubes, and this 
being blackened, is set up in an opening in a screen covering 
a window. To get the best effect, several slices should be 
joined side by side, so as to cover an area of some feet. It is 
further suggested that an interesting attraction at an exhibition 
would be a spheroidal building, consisting of a screen with a radial 
tube system outside. Each tube being oriented to a different 
part of the scene forms a separate pinhole image, but in each of 
them light or shade prevails, according to the orientation, and the 
assemblage of these dots gives the general image. By introducing 
the equivalent of a Stanhope lens into each blackened tube, Pro- 
fessor Lippmann shortens the tubes, and enables the eye to realise 
a wider angle in each tube, and so by moving the eye in relation 
to the optical system several images are seen in succession. Of 
such substitutes for the lens as have been suggested, only the 
pinhole has hitherto taken. up a position of anything bordering 
on practical utility, but when exact details of Professor Lipp- 
mann's experiments are available, it may be possible to judge 
whether his experiments are likely to lead to practical results. 
Those readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER who wish to learn 
more about what is known as the insect-eye “lens,” the unequally 
dense disc “‘lens,’’ and the zone-plate “lens” should turn to p. 614 
of August 5, 1898, p. 426 of June 2, 1899, and p. 166 of March 2, 


1900. 
Photography as an Aid to Medical Practice. 


In the Westminster Gazette there is a suggestion coming from 
Paris that the difficult problem of an absolute verification or 
proof of death, as distinguished from the more pronounced forms 
of catalepsy, or from other manifestations of apparent death, may 
be obtained by radiographing through the peritoneal cavity, and if 
the alimentary canal is so quiescent as to yield a sharp radiograph 
death may be looked on as certain, the peristaltic and other involun- 
tary movements of the canal from the сеѕорһариѕ onwards per- 
sisting for some short time after death in all cases. It is remarked 
by the Westminster Gazette that in all the hundred or more Acts of 
Parliament connected with our duties to the dead, there 1s not one 
clause which deals with the verification of death; and as bearing 
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on the possible importance of the new application of photography, 
we may point out how sparingly the most eminent authorities on 
medical jurisprudence have treated of that important question the 
exact determination of the time of death. Speaking merely by 
recollection, it is our impression that the ending of those slight 
movements of outside of the abdomen, which may be due to 
peristaltic action, has been recognised as a certain sign of death, 
and possibly by a minute mtror suitably placed, this movement 
may have been recorded photographically, but any such observations 
must be liable to vitiation by reason of other disturbing movements 
of the surface which may be the result of death, considerations 
which certainly emphasise the importance of the new method. 


Colour Sensitising with Pinacyanol. 


The amateur who seeks the best conditions of orthochromatism 
may have, and indeed often will have, to colour-sensitise his own 
plates by bathing or dipping, hence any simplification of the opera- 
tion is of importance. Mr. George Douglas, in Process Wor£, tells 
us how to dispense with the usual washing after the colour bath, 
this being by the use of a suitably dilute bath, in which there is 
a liberal supply of alcohol, the following being the formula:— 
Pinacyanol solution in alcohol 1 to 1,000, 1 part; distilled water, 50 
parts; alcohol, 25 parts. Two minutes in this solution will ич 
be sufficient. After this the plate should be allowed to drain wit 
one edge on filter paper for five or ten minutes, and it is then dried 
in a slightly warm drying cupboard. 


Actinic Efficiency of the Incandescent Mantle. 


Now that evening portraiture by incandescent gaslight is being 
once more discussed, and also successfully practised by amateur 
photographers, it is interesting to note the researches of M. Foix, as 
recorded in Nature. He finds that carrying the dilution of the 
cerium oxide in the thorium oxide a stage further than usual, there 
is a diminution in the ultra-red radiations, and increase of tempera- 
dui conditions which involve increased photographic activity of the 
light. 


Photography and Map Making. 


Every ordinary landscape photograph may be regarded as a map 
taken from what to the map-maker is an unsatisfactory point of 
view, a direct view from the zenith being that which the map- 
maker would select had he a free choice, and the art of surveying 
by photography consists largely in so replotting photographs as to 
give the zenith view, In the Feld of February 29th last, the work 
of Lieut. Vivian Thompson in this direction is discussed at some 
length, especially in his developments of the stereoscopic method of 
Pulfrich, in which wide bases of separation are resorted to, and a 
mechanical system is adopted for plotting details by stereoscopically 
combining the views. 


The Portrait Lens. 


Petzval’s early creation, popularly known as the portrait lens, 
is still used in the glass house by the greater number of pro- 
fessional photographers, and is also in general use by astrono- 
mers; the characteristic of the portrait lens, when good, being 
minute or almost microscopic definition in the central area or 
over a small field; and this is the case when the working aper- 
ture is as large as F/4. Hence it is that when high speed, with 
minute definition, are required on a plate which is small in 
relation to the focal length, nothing is superior to a high-class 
portrait lens. Of the value of the portrait lens we have a good 
illustration in Knowledge for March, where there is a reproduc- 
tion of a photograph of the comet Daniel, taken in August 
last at the Meanee Observatory, New Zealand, with a portrait 
lens, the exposure being only three quarters of an hour. 
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By PERCY С. R WRIGHT 


ALFRED HORSLEY HINTON—AS | KNEW HIM. 


—— De РЕСЕ Сы, 


T is a difficult task indeed to write in the past tense 
of one whom I knew so intimately as Horsley 
Hinton. What little success I have had in the 
photographic world has been entirely due to his 

encouragement, and to his real stimulating influence. 

It is nearly ten years ago since I came into personal 
contact with Horsley Hinton the man, and I am proud 
to say that he has been the best and truest friend I have 
ever known. Hinton was a man whom it was good to 
have as a friend. His inspiriting stimulus was known 
and felt by the little band of workers who contributed 
regularly to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER during his 
fourteen years of editorship, and only those who have 
followed the career of the paper closely can realise how 
he has increased its interest and developed its influence 
in the cause to which he was devoted. 

He was always intensely ambitious, and possessed 
an almost insatiable proclivity for work, both literary 
and photographic. It was no unusual thing for him 
to write from ten to twelve hours a day and keep this 
up for several days at a stretch. He was a rapid 


R. WRIGHT. — — 


writer, and much of his best work was produced at this 
high pressure. He used to say that he wrote more 
easily when the machines were waiting than when he 
had ample time to prepare his copy. Sometimes on the 
evenings of the press view days of the Salon or the 
R.P.S. Exhibitions, I have known him write, one after 
the other, several column notices for the big dailies, all 
wonderfully different, each one attuned to the style and 
manner of the paper in which it was to appear. In 
addition to his arduous duties on THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER, he was a regular contributor to Country Life, 
and used also to contribute monthly articles for publi- 
cation in a leading French photographic magazine. He 
has also written nearly a dozen books dealing with his 
own special subjects in photography. Here, then, is 
enough to fill the record of a busy life, but he added to 
this duties and responsibilities that were even more 
exhausting. 

He was always travelling up and down the country 
acting as judge at photographic exhibitions, lecturing, 
or giving his practical help in organisation work. Even 
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during the last three months the inauguration and pre- 
liminary work in connection with the Federation Notes 
that have appeared for the last few weeks involved an 
immense amount of travelling and exhausting effort. 
Hinton went to all the big Federation centres and inter- 
viewed the leading men, appointed correspondents and 
made arrangements personally, and with more 
thoroughness than would have been possible by corre- 
spondence. 

Although a ready and fluent impromptu speaker, he 
used to say he felt singularly nervous when addressing 
an audience, even of those to whom he was well known. 
In the earlier days of his 
career he suffered more 
from this particular form 
of stage fright than he 
did latterly, but he never 
quite overcame it, even 
though it was not appa- 
rent to his auditors. 

Essentially a fighter, 
he had many a prolonged 
battle for the opinions 
that he held, but these 
were always duels of the 
pen, and personal animus 
was invariably absent. 
At one time he had many 
opponents, but never 
could it be said that he 
had any enemies, and it 
was a matter of personal 
sorrow if ever those with 
whom he had crossed pens 
saw fit to carry the war- 
fare bevond the printed 
page. 

A man of widelv varied 
abilities, he could paint in 
olls and  water-colours, 
and draw in black-and- 
white, almost as well as 
he could photograph. ^ 
Some of the pen and ink 
work and pencil sketches 
have been reproduced in 
this journal, but the 
greater portion lie buried in a long row of canvas- 
covered sketch-books in his work-room. He was a 
keen botanist, and possessed a collection of fossils and 
fossilised leaf and shell forms that represents many 
years' labours in Nature's storehouse before he took to 
pictorial work. 

Hinton was an open-air man. He loved his garden, 
and devoted much of his rare leisure to planning and 
tending the crowded half-acre that surrounds his house. 
This garden that he loved is at the edge of an open 
common, where the upland and forest lands of Essex 
roll away, to a wide-stretched horizon, from the garden 
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gate—an ideal position for a man so devoted to the 
open air. Often he has spoken of the days when 


he could shake off some of the shackles of journalism, 
and it was his ambition, when the time came, to get 
“right away,” fifty or sixty miles from London, and 
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not to go up to town more than once a week. It was an 
ideal never destined to be realised. 

His house reflected the personal tastes and cultivated 
habits of its owner, his study being a particularly 
charming and restful room looking out over the garden 
to the forest lands beyond.. < 

I tock these photographs, which are now published 
here for the first time, in that workroom of his, one 
morning about four years ago. They are truer portraits 
than any other photographs I have seen, and though 
suggesting a seriousness that was somewhat foreign to 
him, are more like Horslev Hinton as he was than some 
portraits with a muore am- 
bitious motive. 

Hinton's dark-room was 
built out in the garden, a 
little one-storied house 
with a gabled roof, that 
was just big enough for 
him to handle the huge 
dishes of hot platinotype 
developer that he used to 
wrestle with towards the 
end of every August. He 
always used to leave the 
actual production of his 
exhibition prints until the 
eleventh hour, and then 
tackle the work with the 
persistent energy that 
characterised his literary 
labours. Hour after hour 
he would work, sometimes 
meeting with the most 
irritating failures, but 
always indefatigably per- 
sisting until he had satis- 


fied himself that the 
original idea had been 
carried to a successful 
Issue. 


Happily married, with a 
charming home and a 
large circle of friends, he 
might have enjoyed many 
more vears of crowded 
life, had he only spared 
himself some of the arduous labours that he had chosen 
to undertake. Cannot success sometimes be purchased 
at too great a price? 

Of Hinton's real interest in the work of his thousands 
of readers, I cannot say more than a few words. Some- 
times he would sit dictating criticisms of prints for 
many hours at a stretch, giving personal guidance and 
help to workers whom he would never know, and often 
writing far more than was editorially necessary in order 
to encourage or instil enthusiasm into some promising 
amateur. 

Of the wav he has raised the status of pictorial photo- 
graphy by his continual and unceasing championship 
of its true merits, those more capable have alreadv 


By PERCY G. R. WRIGHT. 


written. I speak of Hinton as I knew him, as an 
earnest and sincere worker, as a dear and beloved 
friend. 
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VARIOUS PLATES, AND WHEN TO USE THEM. 


BY WILL A. CADBY. 


HERE are many photographers hovering on the 
brink of orthochromatism. Put in simple lan- 
guage, they are wondering if it is worth their 
while to invest in some colour screens, and be 

bothered with using (to them) a fresh brand of plates. 
They have a vague idea that orthochromatic plates are 
slower than those to which they have grown accustomed, 


Taken on a Backed Salon Plate without a Screen. 


and that the colour screen will still further reduce their 
pace. 

Then there are many other photographers—I have 
had letters from some of them—who have blindly made 
the plunge. They have bought a screen, and use plates 
labelled orthochromatic, and, alas, they are not satisfied 
with the results! They thought this change would put 
everything right, and if only they never forgot to place 
that little magic screen behind or in front of the lens, 
their negatives would have all the qualities they had 
envied in other people’s work, but had not known how 
to obtain. 

Now, of course, this is an entirely wrong conception 


of the capabilities of orthochromatic plates. They will 
provide no magic short cut to good work. On the con- 
trary, they place more responsibility on the user, and 
he must certainly think about and observe colour tones 
if he is to get the best out of them. 

Before going further we had better consider what are 
the differences between ordinary plates and those of an 


By WILL A. CADBY. 


orthochromatic leaning. Ordinary plates are infinitely 
more sensitive to blue than to any other colour, and it 
is the aim of orthochromatism to get over or neutralise 
this failing. We are all familiar with the way light 
clouds mix up with the blue sky in ordinary negatives, 
and are entirely lost, even where exposure has not been 
excessive. In portraiture, sitters are implored not to 
wear light blue, unless they wish to appear in white, and 
blue eyes are the fear and dread of every photographer, 
not because of their witchery, but rather on account of 
the difficulty of suggesting it with an ordinary plate ! 
Even ordinary orthochromatic plates are much more 
sensitive to blue than to any other colour, although not 
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Taken on a Backed Panchromatic Plate with “K” №, ш. Screen. 


to so great an extent as ordinary plates, and so we resort 
to the yellow screen to slow down the blues, and give 
the other colours a chance of being more truly repre- 
sented, and we begin to realise that orthochromatism 
is an effort after real colour values. But a moment’s 
reflection will convince us we cannot go very far in this 
direction all the while we gaily develop without detri- 
ment our supposed orthochromatic plate in the brilliant 
beam of a red light. The inference that our plate is 
not very sensitive to red is unavoidable. We may be 
correcting some of our colour values, but not all. 

But do we want to have all our colour values correct ? 
Theoretically, undoubtedly yes; but often in practice it 
is not of very great importance, and it is one of the 
objects of these notes to point out to those who are not 
inclined to confine themselves entirely to orthochromatic 
plates, the sort of subjects and colours that can and 
those that cannot be as satisfactorily treated on an 
ordinary plate. 

If the reader will glance at the illustrations of an in- 
terior reproduced (p. 287), he will note that the difference 
between the print from a negative on a panchromatic 
backed plate (which is sensitive to all colours) and that 
on the Salon plate is not particularly marked, and pro- 
bably the pulls from the half-tone blocks will show even 


By WILL A. CADBY. 


less difference than the silver prints from which they 
were made. To those who know the general tone values 
of the room, undoubtedly the print from the panchro- 
matic plate gives the more faithful suggestion. But for 
all ordinary purposes the negative made on the ultra- 
fast Salon plate, with no screen, seems to yield a result 
quite satisfactory enough. And so with such subjects 
we may just as well use an ordinary plate, providing we 
do not object to Venetian red appearing quite dark (see 
sofa in illustration), and golden vellow (head cushion on 
old oak seat) also many tones below its true colour 
value. Other points, such as the dull rendering of the 
colours in the Persian mats, will probably be noticeable 
even in the reproductions. 

A consideration of the other two illustrations will 
help to point a case where a colour-sensitive plate is 
essential. Here is a list of the colours of the several 
objects photographed :—Vase, apple green, with glazed 
surface; bowl, scarlet ground with dull black and gold 
markings; oranges, particularly smooth-skinned, and 
lemon coloured; beads, cornflower blue, with silver snap. 

These two photographs were taken one after the 
other, and the exposures, I believe, are fairly correct. 
The oranges may seem to a casual observer too light in 
tone, but they were just the colour of lemons, and very 
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smooth. From the difference of their rendering in the 
two prints, I think we may take a hint as to the use of 
orthochromatic plates for portraiture. We can see how 
retouching could be, given sufficient correction, almost 


Taken on a Backed Salon Plate without a Screen. 


entirely done away with, as regards inequalities of face 
surfaces. But the Russian bowl, perhaps, emphasises 
most of all the use of the orthochromatic plate and the 
K iii. screen. The uncorrected plate 

sees very little difference between 

the gold, the black, and the bright 

red; whereas the orthochromatic 

plate faithfully records them in their 

true colour values, viz., the gold 

lightest, the red next, and the black 

quite dark. The blue beads are 

perhaps a little over-corrected, and 

possibly might have been better ren- : 
dered if only a K ii. screen had been 

used, but we photographers are so 

accustomed to sec all blues as light, 

that it becomes difficult to realise 

their proper place in the scale of 

tones, and these may be, after all, 

correct. The difference in the tex- 

ture of the vase is also fairly clearly 

marked. 

I have not in these notes touched 
on the uses of a screen for cutting 
out haze, which function is, of 
course, most marked in telephoto- 
graphic work, for it seemed scarcely 
necessary, as any photographer who 
uses a telephoto lens is hardly likely 
to be unacquainted with the uses of 
orthochromatic plates and screens. 


hints on the manipulation of panchromatic plates in the 
dark-room may be of use to them. Being sensitive to 
all colours, they must be developed in the dark, and 
any red light must be especially guarded against. This 
sounds alarming to the beginner, 
but in practice it is not difficult, 
especially if he has indulged' in 
making a few Autochromes. The 
makers can supply a green safe light, 
which of necessity must be very 
feeble, but I have found no difficulty 
in working quite in the dark, and so 
recommend it. Every packet of 
panchromatic plates includes careful 
and elaborate particulars as to their 
sensitiveness, and remarkably 
clear and simple directions concern- 
ing the length of development at 
different temperatures, and for vary- 
ing subjects. If these are accurately 
carried out, even the beginner need 
have no fear, and can with a feeling 
of certainty plunge his plate into the 
fixer after it has had its allotted 
number of minutes in the developer. 
With most developers, the tempera- 
ture at which it is used is a vitally 
important point, affecting the density 
of the resulting negative. As we 
cannot judge this during develop- 
ment in the usual way by holding 
the plate up to the dark-room lamp, 
itisimperative to test the temperature 
of the developer with a thermometer 
before starting, and not begin operations until we have 
raised or lowered it to the heat at which wc have decided 
to work, and for which our time calculation has been 


If any of my readers have been Taken on a Backed Panchromatic Plate with "K." No. iii. Screen. 


convinced by the foregoing of the 
superiority of the orthochromatic rendering of certain 
subjects over that given by an ordinary plate, a few 


made. It is the only safe course. The time during 
development can be seen by a watch placed close to an 
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ON THE WILD YORKSHIRE COAST. 


By FRED J. WEBSTER. 
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(Mr. Webster is Hon. Sec. of the Hull Photographic Society, and in our last issue his portrait appeared, accompanied by 
notes of an interview with him by our special correspondent.) 


ordinary small dark-room lamp, all light from which 
must be entirely screened off the plate. It is very neces- 
sary to use a deep dish, and plenty of solution, other- 
wise we may only partially cover our plate when first 
flooding it with developer. 

There are three screens of varying densities of yellow 
that are specially made for use with these plates. They 
are known as K i., K ii., and K iii. They increase the 
unscreened exposure 14, 3, and 6 times respectively. 
The most generally useful is the K ii., which | think 
corrects enough for all ordinary purposes, and yet only 
increases the exposure with panchromatic plates three 
times. The K i. is a very light yellow, and I have found 
it most useful in hand camera work in conjunction with 
ordinary orthochromatic plates. The latest directions 
of the makers tell us that this K i. screen will increase 
our exposure with ordinary ortho. plates five times. 
Personally I have found with Cristoid films a much 

wealthy or an occupation for the needy, but it has all 


Р at once developed into а sport. To handle a camera 
now is positively dangerous. The American bridegroom 
who split the photographer’s head open with his cane because 
he thought he was a pedlar who made postcards, has made a 
precedent which may be repeated at any moment. 

The man with an ordinary hand camera may be able to 
guard against any sudden attack, but the worker who uses a 
“reflex” or stand camera with a focussing cloth will be at a 
disadvantage. The only safe way of working now will be 
in couples—-one to work, the other to watch for and ward off 
any assaulting party. 

After all, does not the photographer who takes another 
person’s photograph without his permission deserve all he 
gets in the way of assault and battery? In this country there 
are even worse things than postcards, and many of these are 
bad enough. We must be either a thick-skinned or a good- 
tempered race, or our eminent people, whose portraits are 
made such terrible hashes of in the daily papers, would not 
pass such caricatures without complaining. To be sure, in 
many cases the portraits reproduced are so badly printed, 
either for want of better paper or better ink, that thev are 
quite unrecognisable, and it is often difficult to understand 
what object the publishers of such things can have in view, 
for if the photograph printed does not give the readers of 


HOTOGRAPHY has so far been a pastime for the 
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shorter exposure sufħced. When the normal exposure 
has been doubled I have seldom been conscious of 
that bane of photography, a badly under-exposed 
plate. 

There are times when the fastest plate procurable— 
regardless of colour rendering altogether—must be 
used; and there are times when we can afford to use an 
ordinary ortho. plate or film with a K i. screen. And 
again there are times, or at any rate there should be 
with all serious workers, when we can devote ourselves 
to absolutely correct colour rendering. Then it is we 
should use a panchromatic plate with а K ii. ог К ii. 
screen, and we may with confidence compose our sub- 
ject on the ground glass, knowing that the colours 
which appear bright there—be they red or yellow, blue 
or green—will appear in our monochrome negative with 
the same tonal values, a very important consideration 
in picture making. 


ВЕЕ. M. 


the paper an accurate impression of the person represented, 
of what use it? And why did the publisher go to the 
expense of having a block made if his printers were not able 
to print from it? 

Even landscape photographers do not always remember 
that there are other people in the world than themselves, and 
other things to be considered besides their cameras. Said а 
parish clerk the other day, “I have strict orders not to let 
any photographers, either male or female, into this church 
under any circumstance. whatsoever.” It seems that when 
the church was open to all and every one the vicar came in 
one day and found a photographer asleep in the pulpit, with 
his camera resting on the velvet cushion where the sermons 
were wont to rest. Not only parsons, but farmers do not 
like people tramping over their land, and leaving gates 
open, while thev search for the picturesque, without having 
asked permission for such a quest. 

Many of the show places of the three kingdoms also have 
had rather too much of the photographer, and he is either 
asked to leave his camera at the entrance, or apply for per- 
mission to take it inside from the owner's agent. If only 
photographers would remember that when they are working 
on other people’s premises they do so on sufferance, we 
should not hear so many complaints about photography 
being a nuisance. So far photographers have been tolerated ; 
it will now be their own fault if they get their heads broken. 
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By REV. C. O. STEWART. 


THE THIRD WINTER COMPETITION. 


S has been already announced in our pages, the 

prize in Class A was awarded to R. M. D. 

Davies for his print entitled ‘‘ After a Storm." 

The print is rather too photographic, and the 

sky is somewhat too attractive, considering the busy 

nature of the ship and foreground, but still it is a strong 

presentment, the lines are pleasing, and there is quality 

about the treatment which is too sadly lacking in many 

of our pictures of to-day. The ship itself is a trifle too 

white, but this is corrected somewhat by the loss of 
contrast in the making of the block. 

A pleasing characteristic of this competition has been 
the amount of good work sent in. We have before us at 
least four prints which were awarded the same number 
of marks as the winner, so running him close, and it 
was only by that point of strength of presentment that 
he kept the first place. Miss G. I. Warren’s print, 
though rather false in the high-lights, is an excellent 
subject, well considered and well taken. It does her 
credit to have seen the subject. It takes in somewhat 
too much for comfortable vision, but nevertheless is 
good work. Mr. Davy’s self-portrait is evidence of what 
we said elsewhere as to the good results which can be 
obtained in this way. The diffusion of focus is just 


right, the posing easy and natural, and the lighting 
good. Mr. J. Merriman has a decidedly good fruit 
study, the arrangement of the material being happy 
and the relative tones excellently preserved. Miss V. 
Holmes's °“ Forest Pool ’’ is well arranged, pleasantly 
soft in diffused focus, but there is an absence of a strong 
note in the composition which is much felt. One 
vigorous high-light or dark tone would have pulled the 
whole subject together. All these workers get full 
marks. 

Class B.—-We reproduce the Rev. C. O. Stewart's 
'" Morning Mists,” though the block does not the least 
do justice to the delicate atmospheric rendering of the 
mist as shown in Mr. Stewart's print. The tree on the 
right is perhaps a trifle too large and heavy, but the 
composition is pleasing and harmonious, and as an 
expression of delicate mist effect it is extremely success- 
ful. The tone of the print, a delicate grey green, is not 
out of harmony with the nature of the subject. In 
Class B, as in Class A, there are several prints of almost 
equal merit with the winner. In fact, we should almost 
have liked to have divided the first prize and given half 
to Mr. E. J. Hoult for his excellent portrait, '' The 
Letter.” The pose and expression of the model are 
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delightful, as well as the lines of 
the hat and its strings and the light- 
ing of the face. The Rev, W. 
Griffith is again to the front with 
40 marks for his oil print of ‘‘ Chil- 
lon"; it has the same excellent 
technique as his prize picture which 
was reproduced on page 203, but 
lacks a strong note somewhere to 
pull the subject into harmony and 
to concentrate interest. Mr. J. H. 
Richardson has good tonal render- 
ing in his '' Onions,’’ and so has 
Mr. Sutherns in his  ''Tree 
Peony ’’; while Mr. А. H. Garner's 
‘“ Old Harlech ’’ is somewhat im- 
pressive, and the far distance 15 
just sufficiently indicated, though 
the foreground is too woolly and 
nebulous and the high-light on the 
castle hardly pronounced enough 
to give sufficient concentration. 

For a beginners’ competition the 
quality of all the work is decidedly 
good; it indicates great promise 
for the future, not only in the case gerne tou аси 
of those whom we have individually 
mentioned, but in that of a score 
or more of others who sent in work 
but little inferior. 

This kind of work some few years 
ago would have been good enough 
to hang on the walls of exhibitions 
and receive awards and notice, so 
that photography must have made 
great strides in pictorial quality 
when these prints can be received 
as the ordinary output of the tyro 
in our competitions. 
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By R. M. D. DAVIES. 


ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


N selecting a camera for animal photography we have two 

patterns to choose from— first, the twin-lens, and secondly 
one of the numerous forms of Reflex cameras, the latter having 
several advantages in point of size, weight, and general fittings 
over the former. The lens for quarter-plate photographs should 
not be of less than six inches focus, rectilinear, and of con- 
siderable rapidity. Portrait lenses, though very suitable for 
small animals, are undesirable when photographing horses, 
cattle, or large dogs. On the whole the most suitable lens is a 
good anastigmat working at F/5.6, though F/8 is generally found 
to be the most useful for all-round work. A plate giving good 
density should be selected, and one of ordinary speed will gener- 
ally be found to give most satisfaction. The shutter should be 
capable of adjustment for various speeds between one-fifth and 
one-fiftieth of a second; if greater celerity is required, as, for 
instance, for galloping or jumping horses, a shutter working in 
the focal plane must be used. One of the most satisfactory 
methods of engaging the attention of dogs is to imprison some 
form of buzzing insect in a common household matchbox. It 
is an unfailing attraction, especially if not produced until the 
moment for exposure has arrived. With regard to the best form 
of stage on which to pose a model, I am a strong advocate of a 
plank firmly supported at either extremity at a suitable height. 


It has the great advantage of keeping the subject within a definite 
distance of the lens, and if the model is allowed to mount the 
plank by an incline or any more suitable approach which circum- 
stances will suggest, he will usually remain on it for a sufficient 
period with perfect confidence. On no account must he be lifted 
on to it, or his attention will at once be engrossed with plans 
for a speedy and safe descent. Another plan I have much con- 
fidence in recommending when photographing dogs is a veiled 
mirror placed a foot or so from the stage. It is, however, de- 
sirable when adopting this expedient to select one of the less 
costly forms of mirror, and another precaution is to hold the 
pneumatic ball in one hand while unveiling the mirror with the 
other. With regard to photographing the larger animals there 
is little to be done in the way of arrangement. Nature supplies 
the studio, and a quick eye must supply the pose. One word 
of warning, however, may prove of assistance, particularly when 
horses are the subject. It is a very common thing to hear that 
photographs never do horses justice, and to a certain extent 
this is true, but if the photographer will only content himself 
with an image which does not exceed half the length of the 
plate used he will soon attain to an excellence in this class of 
work which is by no means common. 
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"e Cripplegate Exhibition always impresses one with the feeling 
| that there is a strong and capable management behind, attend- 
ing to the details which make for perfection and yet keen to the 
advantage of points that make for progress; and this, the ninth 
annual exhibition, is no exception to the rule, for the pictures are 
well hung, the room well arranged, the programme excellently got 
up, and success assured before the doors are open. 

Our readers, many of them, by this time know the large room 
of the Cripplegate Institute well, and we can forbear description of 
its capabilities for the purpose, and go straight to the exhibits. Mr. 
С. W. Lester has a Job-like rendering of his subject in (3) “ Home- 
wards," and Mr. J. G. Rattle’s “Land, Sea, and Sky" (13) is 
remarkable for its excellent quiet grey ones, as is also Mr. G. 
Hale’s “ Grey November" (17). Mr. P. Schilling shows some 
good work, especially (21) “ Trafoi,” which is very strong in present- 
ment. The works of H. E. Clarke and Mr. G. H. Depledge hang 
adjacent, and are worthy of notice, as are also the “not for com- 
petition ” pictures of B. C. Wilkinson. 

Mr. G. Hale's work in Class B deserves high praise; his (46) “А 
Slumbering Dryad," and (47) “The Dryad’s Awakening," being 
decorative in treatment and too good altogether to miss, while his 
portrait is impressive and Rossetti-like in treatment. A work in true 
quiet tones is Mr. J. C. Holloway’s (59) “ Winchester." “Jessie ” 
(82), by S. Sarna, and 83, “On an Errand of Mercy," are both 
onginal and effective in arrangement, and certainly fine work. 

In the Open classes, W. F. Holdsworth, in his ‘ Portrait Study ” 
(103), has an excellent profile subject, with fine expression of 
character, while Mr. F. W. Memory’s “ Thief " (105) is very effec- 
tive and restrained in handling. A German work by Lehr, “ Por- 
trait" (113), is an excellent piece of portraiture, the figure being 
strongly posed in delightful surroundings, which do not intrude. 
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"In the King's Name" (117) is original іп treatment, restrained 
and yet free from weakness. 

Several well-known pictures greeted us in C. Upton Cooke's 
** Shrimpers," with its quiet true tones, A. К. Dannatt's * The Early 
Boat," with its strong presentment, and D. P. Fox's “ Murky 
London." Curiously enough, there is another picture with the same 
title, which, though it does not quite give the murkiness of London 
very truly, is yet a picture of much interest, original in view- 
point, excellent in arrangement, and with one clear note of a 
dark post to throw back the distance. Mr. W. J Edmonds is to 
be congratulated on this decidedly outstanding picture. 

The work of Mr. A. B. Webb and Mr. D. T. Whitelaw is worthy 
of note, and so especially is Mr. Chater Lee's “A Shepherd," 
decorative in treatment of the straight lines, and full of interest, 
while in the same class Мг. А. F. Hirschfeld’s “ Teddy” is a picture 
not to miss. 

The names of Dr. Dashwood Howard, Oscar Hardee, and A. N. 
Pazolt in the Champion Class should be mentioned, the latter 
showing a quite remarkable picture of “The Helmsman” at his 
post with great waves heaving up behind him in the vessel’s wake. 
This is very nearly a great success; it seems to us to require just 
a little more concentration, we are shown a trifle too much. 

Stalls were held by Messrs. R. and J. Beck, Dawbarn and Ward, 
Hazell, Watson and Viney, Ltd., Johnson and Sons; Burroughs, 
Wellcome and Co., showing their new chromium intensifier and 
new sepia toner; the Aerograph Co.; and O. Sichel and Co. 

Note.—We should like to state that owing to an oversight we 
neglected to mention that stalls were held at the South London 
exhibition by Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., R. and J. Beck, Ltd., 
Messrs. Ross, Alston, and Spiers and Pond, for the sale of 
their several specialities. 


+ tito —__-___ 
SHREWSBURY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


(By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


peu Salopians have good cause to be gratified with this their 
second annual essay in photographic exhibitions, and we hope 
the public will have given them sufficient support to warrant a 
continuance of their annual show. 

The Open Class contained some of the best of representative works 
from many sources, and these, enhanced by the very excellent loan 
collection which had been secured, should prove the basis for further 
operations next year. 

It was rather unfortunate that the limited space (or shall we 
say the large number of frames?) necessitated the crowding which 
is always detrimental to the best display, and consequently de- 
tracting from the full appreciation of individual work. There was 
one thing that was very pleasing, and that was the simple and 
artistic style of the programme. In this there was an entire absence 
of anything that was irritating. Turning now to the exhibition 
proper, we purposely deal more fully with the Members! Class 
than with either the Open Section or the Loan Collection, although 
we must admit that the Shrewsbury people have had the rare 
opportunity of viewing some of the best work that England can 
show. This will readily be conceded when it is known that such names 
as Keighley, Mortimer, Cruwys Richards, Mrs. Barton, H. W. 
Bennett, Coulthurst, Kimber, Marriage, Wastell, C. H. Hewitt, 
and a host of other recognised masters of the craft are represented 
by some of the finest examples of their work. 

Turning now to the Members’ Class, we gleaned that there were 
upwards of a hundred and twenty exhibits, contributed by some 
thirty of the more active members of the society, and as we pointed 
out to the secretary, this is, to our mind, a far healthier state of 
things than if a smaller number had contributed a larger individual 
collection. 

Of the various groups, the strongest was certainly that of the 
Portraiture Class. We were charmed with two little pictures (in oil 
pigment) by Mrs. Walter Dugdale, entitled “ Etude” and “ Direc- 
toire,” while another refreshingly unorthodox subject was “ Shore 
Babies,” by Mrs. Haydon. The cream of this class, however, 
was contributed by Mrs. Higginson, of which we admired most the 


two red chalk carbon heads, although perhaps a little greater 
strength would have been an advantage. 

The society is not strong in architecture, although the work of 
Rev. A. J. Moriarty lifts it from the ranks of commonplace. 

The Landscape Class had some good exhibits, among which may 
be mentioned “ Among the Hills," a dainty little picture by Miss 
M. E. Burder. Martin J. Harding’s “Last Gleam” was also 
effective. “ Evening Mists in Severn Valley," by W. P. Owen, was 
delicately conceived and well rendered, and H. M. Timpany’s “ Ebb 
Tide? had merit in it also. Miss Della Porta was represented by 
“In Winters Grip," among other things less technically good. 

In the Still Life section Miss M. D. Sandford successfully 
secured ‘‘ honourable mention ” for ‘‘ Japanese Anemones,” and the 
Hon. Henrietta Windsor-Clive a like trophy for her statuary repro- 
duction. 

The work of John Franklin justly secured the coveted plaque. 
* Bracken," by H. C. Lawrence, was the winner of another plaque, 
although we personally preferred “Sand Dunes." We considered 
his “ Sand Dunes" the best picture in this class. Another effective 
work was “Venetian Waterway,” by Rev. B. Harvey-Jellie. 

The Open Class was the strongest we have yet seen in the Mid- 
lands, and we welcome such effective treatment of “Sea and Sky" 
as that by S. J. Wright, although we consider his high lights on 
the margin of the picture mar what otherwise would be as goan 
an effect in his “Stormy Day.” ‘‘ Early Morning, Boulogne Har- 
bour,” by W. J. Farthing, had much merit in it, as had also an 
“ Oxford Street Scene,” by E. B. Wain. “Mountain and Mist” 
were excellently treated by Louis J. Steele in his ‘ Foothills of the 
Alps.” “То the Chapter House," by A. J. Loughton, was a 
cleverly treated interior. Miss Hilda Stevenson had a fine portrait 
study in oil pigment, which should serve as a lesson to portraitists 
in treatment and effect. 

This closes our notes on a few of the excellent pictures, but we 
cannot fail to appreciate and endorse the judges’ decision to award 
the prize for the best picture in the exhibition to E. O. Hoppé’s 
“ Student.” 
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WORCESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


(By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


T the Victoria Institute, at Worcester, is one of the best 

arranged little shows that we have visited in the Midlands; 
and although not large, it must not be considered weak in quality 
or lacking in originality. The excellent galleries of the institute 
lend themselves admirably to the best display of pictures, while 
the colouring of the walls, the reliable svstem of lighting, and general 
environment all tend to raise the tone of the exhibition in question. 

It is just the class of show which appeals directly to the lover 
of pictures and of works of art only; and our first impression 
upon entering the gallery was that “ rehinement" was stamped upon 
this annual display of our Federated Worcester club. 

While the open class was not a very numerous one, still the bait 
of a magnificent challenge vase attracted some splendid examples of 
photography from some of our most popular workers, and we con- 
gratulate С. H. Hewitt upon his securing the coveted prize with his 
* Essex Homestead." This was closely followed up by Mrs. G. A. 
Barton's well known work, “A Pair of Spectacles," for which the 
award was a silver medal. 

In the Open class, a silver medal was awarded to E. Hazell for 
“In her heart a stony sadness," while “The Quay, Ostend,” a 
charming and effective work, gained a * silver" for Oscar Hardee. 
"The Village Preacher,” bv Dan Dunlop, was a highly effective 
portrait, but we were more impressed with John Hall's study, 
entitled ** Gloom.’ 

In “ Evening Praver," by W. J. Clutterbuck, we welcome a quite 


unconventional style of treatment, and this same prolific worker 1s 
well represented in an excellent sea and sky picture, enutled 

"Away to the West.” W. J. Henslér's “ October? and “ To the 
Drinking Trough” are well worthy of study. 

In the Members’ section, Noel G. Hyde exhibits a very fine 
portrait study, for which he secures a bronze plaque. The “ Portrait 
of an Artist, ^ by C. L. Hervey, is an exceedingly well rendered 
subject. On the other hand, we think “ The Typist, " by H. E. 
Doughty, is not of sufficient merit for exhibition purposes, and that 
the worker shouid try less difficult subjects. His picture of 
“Chrysanthemums” is altogether better. C. Richardson is a 
prolific worker, and “ Up the Thames” is well worthv of the award 
it obtains; we like also his companion print, “ Down the Thames." 
* Summer Haze," by F. H. Horniblow, is novel and very artisti- 
cally treated. Mrs. Longworth Dames just misses her opportunity 
with her “ Brixham Trawlers,’ ' but shows promise of good future 
work. 

We welcome the simple treatment of H. E. Bickerton’s “ Cottage 
Here and There," and also appreciated the delicate little print of 
" Lutworth Cove," by Arnold E. Webb. Alfred Barry's *' Old 
Aunt" is unfortunate, from the title being only a minor detail in 
an architectural subject, where she has to “hold up the entire fabric 
of the building upon her shoulders. Taken, however, as a whole, 
the members’ work is well up to the average, and we hope to see 
this average maintained, and indeed surpassed, in the future. 
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THE SUNDERLAND EXHIBITION. 


(By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE Sunderland Photographic Association is to be congratulated 

upon the successful exhibition which was opened by Mrs. 
Stuart (the wife of Prof. James Stuart, M.P.), in St. Peter’s Hall, 
Sunderland, on March 14th. The Mayor (Councillor W. Walker) 
presided at the opening ceremony, and Mrs. James Stuart, in 
declaring the exhibition open, made a charming speech, and referred 
to the many uses of photography, and its esthetic influence in life. 
She also referred, in a few touching sentences, to the loss that 
ohotography has sustained bv the death of the late Mr. A. Horsley 
Tinton. 

There were two rooms devoted to the exhibition; in the upper 
hal the competitive section of the exhibition was hung upon screens 
of coarse canvas of a pleasing cream colour, edged with a narrow 
dark red border. The fine collection of тїї Autochromes was 
also exhibited in this room, in a darkened gallery, where the slides 
could be examined to the best advantage. A magnificent collection 
of twenty-one works by Mr. J. Craig Annan, and twelve works by 
the late Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, were hung in the lower hall, where 
lectures were delivered by Mr. Wm. Milburn on “ Direct Colour 


Photography," Mr. T. Walton on “ Morocco," and Mr. R. Child 
Bayley on *' Colour Photography." 
Mr. J. Craig Annan adjudicated the awards, which were as 


follows 

Open ‘Section: —Silver plaque, “The Last Chapter," by Miss 
Hilda Stevenson. Bronze plaques to “The Fairies’ Harbour," by 
Mr. James McKissack; “The Garden of Allah," by Mr. L. G. 
Steele; ©“ Winter Sunset, Low Barnes," by Mr. Andrew Peddie; 
“Sisters,” by Mr. W. L. Dunn, jun. 

Members! Section. —*' The Milburn Challenge Cup?! was awarded 
to Mr. Bert Jackson for “ Pensive.” Bronze plaques were awarded 
to “Song,” by Mr. Charles T. Cothay ; “ Durham Castle," by Mr. 
II. Bradwell; “In the Cornfield,’ by Mr. F. А, Milburn; “An 
Old Fountain," by Mr. W. N. Bartram; “ Pensive,” by Mr. Bert 
Jackson; * Industry," by Mr. J. Walton. 

Colour Section.—Prints, Bronze. plaque, “ ITollyhocks," by Mr. 
S. Manners; “Oranges and Grapes,” by Mr. Henry J. Comley. 

Colour Section.—-Transparencies. Bronze plaque, “A Fruit 
Study,” by Mr. A. W. Walburn; “ Madame du Barry, from an oil 
painting by Fragonard,” by Capt. W. J. Stomm. 

Lantern Shides.—Open class: bronze plaque to Mr. Graystone 
Bird. Members! class: bronze plaque to Mr. F. A. Milburn 

Everybody is delighted with the success of Mr. Bert Jackson, a 
popular Sunderland worker, who deservedly wins the magnificent 
silver challenge cup, standing seventeen inches high, presented to 
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Scottish National Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1908.—In connection 
with the above exhibition there will be a fine art section, which will 
include photography—pictorial, scientific, and historical. Entry 
forms can be obtained from the manager, 45, York Place, Edin- 
burgh, and must be returned with exhibits by April rst. 


the club by the president, Mr. Wm. Milburn, F.R.I.B.A., for 
annual competition amongst the members. 

john Scott shows an excellent architectural. enlargement, 
entitled “In Durham Cathedral." Mr. Harry Lindoe exhibits his 
charming study of a girl in a big hat, entitled “ A Portrait Study.” 
“A Dutch Barge,” by Mr. С. L. A. Blair, is a strong moonlight 
effect of a barge sailing at night. Mrs. К. Dunlop exhibited “А 
Child of the Ghetto? and “A Dutch Toller.” ^ Ella, a Camera 
Sketch," was a dainty print of a girl's head done in a high key, 
by Mt. W. L. Dunn, jun. Mr. W. Coats, jun., shows a good oil 
print of his well-known picture, “The Departure of the 
Mauretania." Mr. Harrop T. Wright, a local worker of great 
promise, exhibits * The Picture Book," a well conceived study of 
two children reading a fairy tale, the mounting and framing being 
especially good. Мт. C. T. Cothay shows his beautiful print 
entitled ‘“ Ап October Evening," but he should seriously consider 
whether “Nancy, a Portrait," exhibited in the members’ section, 
does him credit. “ Sanctuarv—Too Late," is a study of a man 
seeking sanctuary at Durham Cathedral, bv Mr. R. Allen Lonsdale; 
it strikes the observer as rather theatrical. Mr. T. R. Sewell ex- 
hibits “ Derw entwater,” a well arranged landscape with an excellent 
sky. “February,” by Mr. F. L. A. Blair, is good. Mr. Andrew 
Peddie shows “Winter Sunset, Low Barnes," a snow-covered 
landscape lit by the setting sun. 

In the members’ section, Mr. Frank Harrison's ‘ The Winding 
Wear" does him credit. Mr. B. W. Johnston exhibits ‘ The 
Finishing Touch." a good figure study of an old man mending a 
violin, in which the model 15 quite unconscious of the camera. Mr. 
F. A. Milburn, the son of the president, shows great promise in his 
exhibit, “Та the Cornfeld.” Mr. H. Bradwell produces an entirely 
original view of “Durham Castle," an oil print that attracted much 
notice. “Song,” by Mr. T. C. Cothay, a rich oil print of a 
vocalist and ladv pianist, secured an award; * A Northumbrian 
Landscape," by the same worker, is a fine picture, sharply focussed 
and showing excellent technique, a pleasing type of work that has 
been too long neglected, and deserves more attention. The 
courteous and popular honorary secretary, Мт, Wm. E. Kieffer, 
shows several prints, among which I most admire “ Playmates,” 
“The Monk," and “ To-morrow 15 Friday," a good genre study of 
a monk fishing in a stream. ‘Sentinels of the Fell" is a good oil 
print by Mr. G. Brown. While that careful worker, Mr. Octavius 
C. Wilmot, exhibits an oil print of a well arranged head, entitled 
“А Gipsy Maid," Mr. С. F. FAnson exhibits a charming woodland 
studv entitled “ A W ayside Path.” 
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Patents.—We may remind our readers that we are in an ехсер- 
tionally good position to give them expert advice in all matters 
respecting the registration or patenting new inventions, and any 
of our readers having an idea for an invention would do well to 
write to the Patent Editor of this paper, enclosing stamp for reply. 
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I T would be interesting to find out what becomes of the tens of 
thousands of cameras that are manufactured each year, and 
though the army of amateur photographers is ever increasing, one 
is almost forced to the conclusion that there are more cameras 
made than there are amateur photographers. Many photographers 
are not content with one camera, and some are not satisfied unless 
they each year buy a new apparatus with all the latest improve- 
ments and attachments. The question as to what becomes of the 
cameras is much more difficult to solve than the question as to where 
they come from, and as we recently spent an afternoon in the works 


of Houghtons, Ltd., we think some notes on their factory may. 


interest our readers. 

Houghtons, Ltd., may be looked upon as the William Whiteley 
of the photographic trade, for whether one wants a ton of hypo or 
a glass push-pin, a complete outfit for a professional portrait studio, 
or a packet of bromide paper, Houghtons can supply it, and any- 
thing else that the photographic heart can desire, from the stock 
upon their shelves. Their London warehouse, at 89, High Holborn, 


Camera Finishing Shop. 


must be known to all, but it is to their factory at Walthamstow 
that this present article is devoted. 

“ Union is strength" is a motto that applies to many walks in 
life, but particularly to modern business methods; and in 1904 
Messrs. Houghtons amalgamated with the firm of Messrs. Spratt 
Bros., Holmes Bros., A. C. Jackson, and J. Levi and Co., and 
the combined firms, known as “ Houghtons, Ltd.," moved their 
various factories to the fringe of the metropolis, not far from 
Epping Forest. 

n a plot of land three acres in extent, a model factory covering 
more than two acres has been built, all on the ground floor, with 
skylights facing north; heated and ventilated with hot air pumped 
in from the outside; in fact, everything has been thought of to 
promote efficiency in the work and comfort amongst the staff. 
With the experience that the various firms had gained in manufac- 
turing cameras and photographic accessories of all kinds, it was 
possible for them to devise on their new site a factory with the most 
modern and up-to-date methods and apphances. 

If the prices paid for cameras fifteen to twenty years ago and 
the prices charged nowadays are compared, one is amazed at the 
great reduction in price. Though the cameras of to-day could not 
be purchased then, an instrument of a similar character costs 
probably a third of what it would have cost twenty years ago; and 
this reduction 1n price is not due to inefficient workmanship, but 
to improved methods of manufacture, enormously increased sales, 
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« | 
and labour-saving devices of all kinds. When one realises that.there | 
are over one hundred and fifty separate parts in the Sanderson | 
hand camera, each of which has to be specially made, and that 
even in the Klito camera, which retails complete for a guinea, nearly 
a gross of sorews are used, one can realise Фе attention that must 
be given to the smallest detail of manufacture, and the large | 
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Hand Stamping Presses. 


number of cameras that must be made in order to produce them 
at this low price. Is it not another case that success means ав 
‘infinite capacity for taking pains"? 

Economy in production is a question of machine-labour versus 
hand-labour, and therefore all the small metal parts have to be 
made by machinery. Before a new camera can be put upon the 
market, steel tools have to be specially made for stamping out the 


Machine Shop. 


hinges, focussing scales, struts, etc., and often {зо will be spent 
in tools for one form of camera. 


In some cases a special machine 
has to be built, and this was the case with the little “ Ticka ” 
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pocket camera, for which a special lathe had to be built to make a 
few holes in the case. 

The first shop we visited was full of metal stamping machines 
punching from sheet metal odd shaped pieces which were after- 
wards bent and moulded into parts for various cameras. Many of 
the heavier metal parts are cast, and these go through the buffing 
and polishing shops, and are finally bronzed, plated, or lacquered, 
according to the style of the camera for which they are intended. 
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Wood Finishing Shop. 


Many of the machines are absolutely automatic. One lathe, 
which was almost human in intelligence, was slowly converting a brass 
rod 12 feet long into focussing screws, and in the course of half a 
minute it cut the rod to the thickness of the screw, put on the 
thread, turned the head to the proper shape, milled the edge, and 
finally cut it off the rod, and a complete screw dropped into the 
box below, and the machine started on the next screw. The 
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economy in producing by machinery in this way, instead of by hand, 
is enormous, an economy of which the photographer has the full 
benefit. 

What struck us most in our visit through the works was the 
order and method prevailing everywhere, and the accuracy de- 
manded of the workers at every point. It is not sufficient that 
the parts are “just about right," but everything must be exactly 
right, and fit together like the parts of a watch, so that no *' faking” 
is necessary when the camera is put together. 

We next passed into the wood-working building, and met the 
rich odour of pine and mahogany, varied by the smell of varnishes 
and resins, where the finishers and the French polishers were at 
work. At one end of the building is a huge store of timber that 
has been seasoning, in some cases for years. The work passes 
straight down the factory, gradually being cut, planed, shaped and 
turned as it goes through various machines until it reaches the 
huge wheels covered with sandpaper, which smooth it before it goes 
to the hand polishers. At the end of this shop the cameras are 
* assembled." They are then passed up to the studio, where the 
lenses are added, the focussing scale adjusted, and the apparatus 
finally tested before sending to London for sale. 

It was pleasant to pass from the whirling wheels and screaming 
saws of the wood-working shops into the comparative calm of the 
mount-making factory adjoining. Here pulp boards of various 
quality, in heaps the size of haystacks, were waiting to be covered 
with tinted papers or made up into mounts for professional portrait 
photographers. The amateur who occasionally mounts a photograph 
and finds it difficult to prevent the mountant from smearing the sur- 
face of the print, would be amazed to see the speed and ease with 
which two girls and a pasting machine can mount huge sheets of 
paper on to boards. 

New cameras are rarely the result of a brilliant inspiration, but 
are evolved after careful experiments, and suggestions from many 
sources. Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., have a staff of draughtsmen 
and engineers, who give their whole time to improving existing 
cameras, and designing new ones, and we were much interested in 
one or two very novel types of camera, the result of months of 
patient work, which will shortly be for sale. It is impossible in a 
short article such as this to mention all the processes and depart- 
ments, but our readers will realise the importance of the works of 
Houghtons, Ltd., who are probably the largest manufacturers of 
photographic apparatus in this country, and whose punning trade 
mark, “ Nsign," is seen in all parts of the world. 
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TWO KODAK 


ODAK, LTD., are selling for the present season two 
novelties which should appeal to a large section of the 
public. There is a new Brownie 
and a new Brownie enlarger. 

The Brownie camera, at first not 
taken as a serious instrument by the 
public, on account of the absurdly 
small price of şs. asked for it, has 
ained for itself a distinct place, and 
it is abundantly used for serious and 
even prize work. We had the 
pleasure of chronicling the advent of 
a ros. Brownie, giving, of course, 
greater facilities for work than it 
was possible to offer at 5s., and now 
we have certain additional improve- 
ments offered us at an advance of 
only 2s. 6d. in price, for the new 
Brownie, to be called the No. 2a 
Brownie, is to sell at 12s. 6d. The 
picture which it is capable of taking is 
of quite decent size, being 41 by 21 
inches, which compares very favour- 
ably in area with the 2} by 2} of the 
No. 1 Brownie, and the 3} by 2} of 
Brownie No. a. 

Of course, the No. 2a Brownie 
must necessarily be of larger bulk 
than its predecessors, but it has been 
kept as small as possible in dimen- 
isions, and is as portable and com- 
pact as the other examples of the 
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THE BROWNIE ENLARGER. 


NOVELTIES FOR 


1908. 


series. It is box form, fixed in focus, suitable for spools as 
used with No. 1a Folding Pocket Kodak, and has the usual 
advantages of daylight loading and easy carriage of refills. 

There are three apertures which can be brought before the 
lens, which is a first-class achromatic, and the shutter is capable 
of both time and instantaneous exposures. 

It is a capable instrument, with which good work can be 
done, and is quite sufficient for the beginner, or, for the matter 
of that, for the more experienced but not wealthy photographer. 
A fine collection of interesting photographs could easily be 
made with a 2a Brownie, and a portfolio or scrapbook of views 
obtained, as the size is sufficiently large to bear putting in an 
album even without enlargement. 

Another Kodak novelty is a new Brownie enlarging outfit. 
There are those who may deem the size of the Brownies too 
small for their purpose. and decide to have a means of making 
bromide enlargements from their small negatives; to such the 
Brownie Enlarger will specially appeal. First of all, it is cheap 
—only costs complete 1os.—so that a 2a Brownie and an en- 
larger can be purchased for just over a guinea. 

There are two models of this Brownie enlarger. No. 1 to 
enlarge to 5 by 5; No. 2 to give enlargements to 7 by 5. 

A most convenient feature of this enlarger is that it takes to 
pieces, and lies flat in a box, so that it stows away in quite a 
small space, or lies flat on the shelf when not required, and it 
can be set up for use in a few minutes. 

Having set up the enlarger it only remains to go into the 
dark-room, put a piece of bromide paper into the slide, expose 
to daylight, and develop. | 

Parents and friends desirous of starting young people in their 
photography can get them both a useful camera and an en- 
larger for the small sum of 22s. 6d. 
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clips for stand development of films, or for washing or drying 
prints, as well as draining racks, print trimmers, and other 
appliances useful to the amateur. 


We have received a copy of the new catalogue of the “ Jay- 
nay " specialities from Messrs. J. and A. Wilkinson, 6, St. Oswald 
Street, Manchester. Amongst these are included patent floating 
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Donnisthorpe Process. 


I am thinking of making some postcards for sale in this 
neighbourhood by the Donnisthorpe printing process, de- 
scribed on page 186, Feb. 25, AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Will you kindly tell me: (1) Can I make up the formulæ 
given in THE A. P., and print the cards, and sell them, 
without infringing Mr. Donnisthorpe’s patent? X. Y. Z. 


(1) No; otherwise, what would be the use of a patent? The 
process will probably be offered to licencees when ready. 
Ferrous Citrate Developer. 


Will you please give me a formula for iron-citrate develo- 
per for papers, in place of ferrous oxalate? C. K. D. 


The ferrous citrate developer, as introduced by Abney, is 
made as follows :— 


Potassium citrate (neutral) .............................. IOO gr 
Ferrous oxalate ан gio Mr bl be don ees 22 4; 
WV AOE Arp I OZ 


The potassium citrate is first dissolved in a flask by heat, and, 
when nearly boiling, the ferrous oxalate is added and shaken 
in it, a cork being used to prevent the access of air. This 
quantity of ferrous oxalate should just dissolve. It may be 
cooled by allowing cold water to flow over it, and should then 
have a citrony-red colour. Another plan is to dissolve ferrous 
citrate in a saturated solution of ammonium citrate, adding a 
little citric acid to give a clear picture. 


Combined Toning and Fixing Bath for P.O.P. 
(2) Formula for a toning and fixing solution. METOL. 


(2) The following is a good formula, but care is required in 
mixing it:— 


Sodium. tungstate «oes nor ds desit и 60 gr 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ............................ IOO ,, 
уро e ый AES ER RGSS добо ,, 


When quite dissolved (and this must always be the last) add 
chloride of gold 6 gr., or 6 drams of solution of 1 gr. to 1 dram. 
Shake up well, and make up with distilled water to 8 oz. This 
quantity will tone four full sheets. The bath must, before 
toning, be always tested for alkalinity, and, if acid, ammonia 
should be added drop by drop until neutral or slightly alkaline. 


Testing for Hypo in Washing Waters. 


Can you oblige me with the formula for hypo test contain- 
ing pot. permanganate and pot. hydrate? Apparently it 
requires to be fairly exactly compounded, as I have not 
obtained quite the result I was led to expect with a solution 
made at random, and I cannot find the formula in such 
books as I have. I want some means of ascertaining 


whether a print is free from hypo. CAMEO. 
Potassium permanganate ............................... 4 Er. 
Potassium carbonate (not hydrate) .................. 20 gr. 
Distilled water ................. EE 3o oz. 
The solution should be stored in a dark place. To test for 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


In order to relieve te pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
enquirer (not for 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xix. ), 
* The Amateur Photographer,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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respondents 


publication), and questions or prints MUST 


THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
and addressed to the Editor, 


hypo, take a little of the permanganate solution in a test tube 
and add some water from the bottom of the washing tank. If 
the pink colour remains, the water is free from hypo; if hypo is 
present, the pink colour will give way to a dirty greenish tint. 


Cleansing Bottles. 


I wish to use the ordinary screw-top beer bott!es for photo- 
graphic solutions. Will you tell me how to clean and pre- 
pare them for that purpose? I keep all chemicals under 
lock and key, so that there is no danger in my case in 
using such bottles. M. O'B. 


A rinse with cold water will cleanse them quite sufficiently 
for the purpose if they have contained only beer. 


Printing on Silk. 


Would you please let me have the formula given in the 
article, “ Printing on Silk," in the English measures? 
C. T. 


It is not necessary to translate it exactly, as much depends 
on the quantity you wish to make. The handiest way is to 
multiply by 10 or 15 (or more), and call the result grains. It 
would then work out thus :— 


Gelatine 


маре БЕН E ares E cea dd 30 gr. 
Ammonium chloride ..................... sass IO gr. 
hif ӨГ о ACS RESEN быы 2,000 gr. 
(+480=4 oz. 80 min.) 
Negative Varnish: . co icy cei. scien suns cbe nius peel $00 gr. 


and so on with the other items. 


Developing Under-Exposures. 


` I wish to photograph some moving objects (trains), the 
speed of which will necessitate an exposure of about 
1-sooth sec. As the plates will most likely be very much 
under-exposed, I shall be much obliged if you will tell me 
what developer will bring out the greatest amount of detail 
under these circumstances? D. S. 


A weak rodinal developer would probably bring out the 
detail, density being secured by intensification. The  metol 
formula given by most plate-makers would also answer; but 
pyro-ammonia would be most effective if you are accustomed 
to its use We believe the Thornton-Pickard Co., Altrincham, 
near Manchester, issue a pamphlet on the subject (they used to 
do so), which they send free for postage stamp. This high-speed 
photography needs study and practice; we advise you to care- 
fully read “ Advanced Hand Camera Work ” (post free 1s. 3d.), 
which deals thoroughly with the class of exposure you have in 
view. 


Printing P.O.P. by Electric Light. 


(1) Can P.O.P. be printed by gas or electric light? (2) 
Is the action on the paper the same as by daylight? (3) 
Can you use combined toning and fixing? W. E. P. 


(1) The prints can be made by the arc electric light. 
(3) Yes 


(2) Yes. 
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RESULT OF THE FOURTH WINTER COMPETITION. 


Prizes of £1:0:0 each have been awarded to the following Competitors :— 


Class A: E. G. B. BARLOW. 


Class B: C. H. KRAUSS. 


Below is a List of Competitors, with the number of marks awarded to them :— 


Class A.—W. W. Ashworth, 25; A. S. Ashby, 15; Geo. H. 
Adcock, 8; E. P. Arthars, 7; H. I. Aspden, 7; Miss E. Bag- 
shaw, 12; W. C. Briggs, 30; F. E. Bartlett, 25; A. R. Beale, 9; 
Miss E. Barlow, 8; E. Bush, ro; E. Berrisford, 8; Mrs. A. E. 
Barber, `8; E. Berrisford, 8; O. Beardmore, 8; H. L. Brydon, 8; 
M. J. J. Buckley, 8; Ed. Bemrose, 7; W. Bell, 8; W. E. Baines, 
7; Jas. Bonney, 6; H. R. Bastain, 39; Mrs. M. E. Buchanan, 7; 
E. G. B. Barlow, 40; F. Clements, 7; Mrs. H. A. Cox, 25; T. 
Calvert, 10; J. Curril, 8; J. Curtis, 8; D. W. Carr, 8; J. Р. 
Chettle, 7; Miss E. Campbell, 7; B. Cliffe, 8;` T. Campbell, 7; 
C. E. Cottington, 12; Miss E. Curtis Hayward, 8; H. Curchod, 
12; R. M. D. Davies, 25; Robt. Drummond, 8; Miss E. Davison, 
7; A. Dodson, 7; F. W. Dodson, 9; R. Darnell, 7; E. M. Dutton, 
10; T. A. Esmarch, 10; A. Eccleston, 6; E. E. Escott, 7; A. A. For- 
ster, то; E. J. Forbes, 7; A. Fraser, 9; G. E. Freshwater, 8; W. L. 
Finlayson, то; F. Fouraker, g; A. E. Faircloth, 18; A. W. Furbank, 
15; Mrs. F. Green, то; W. J. Gcdkin, го; P. Grey, 8; W. К. Good, 
8; E. Gilpin, 7; F. Grimsey, 7; C. H. Gaggero, 7; B. Gorter, 7; 
F. H. Gosling, 12; G. H. Halsted, 15; W. A. Hooker, 35; Miss 
V. Holmes, 25; A. Harrison, 25; Miss M. F. Hawker, 15; R. H. 
Holding, 8; C. W. Hammond, 8; B. F. Hopper, 8; H. L. Hal- 
ward, 12; B. Harding, 6; G. F. Hummel, 7; H. R. Hathrill, 7; 
A. W. Hunt, 25; W. J. Harris, 7; H. W. Hillier, 9; C. S. M. Holiday, 
10; G. C. S. Ingram, 12; Wm. Ingram, 7; S. Jeiteles, 7; A. H .John- 
ston, 8; Miss A. Jarvis, 25; D. W. Jones, 7; A. Kaye, 7; B. Kenyon, 
12; H. Knapping, 7; R. Lamont, 35; A. T. Lewis, 30; F. Lum- 
bers, 25; H. W. Lovelock, 25; T. Lampard, 8; J. V. Lyle, 9; 
J. Lawton, 39; A. W. Leyland, 7; S. Mayer, 39; D. W. Moss, 
40; E. J. Mason, 25; R. C. Mount, 25; J. Moore, 12; Mrs. 
McGrath, 10; C. Munsey, 8; T. Munro, 10; W. Manson, 8; J. 
Merriman, 15; J. Marshall, 8; W. C. Musgrave, 7; A. J. Monks, 


7; G. Morrison, 8; F. Morton, 7; A. G. Naylor, 35; B. H. 
Noakes, 10; M. O’Keefe, 8; E. G. Peterson, 8; Alan Paul, 35; 
J. Parrack, 25; J. W. Pike, 10; Miss M. Phillip, 10; F. Place, 
10; J. Picken, 10; E. J. Price, 12; Miss Power, 7; H. C. Pesterre, 
6; S. Pitt, 8; C. Rees, 35; W. Ramsay, 25; N. Roberts, 10; 
Miss Reid-Beetson, 9; H. A. Rolt, 7; W. H. Rilett, 7; A. V. 
Roaschon, 9; J. W. Rodgers, 8; A. E. Sewell, 15 Mrs. L. R. 
Strutt, 35; W. J. Sayer, 25; L. C. Saunders, 7; D. G. Sutton, 7; 
A. Smith, 7; D. A. Scott, 7; E. R. Stephens, 7; A. W. Smith, 7; 
L. R. Shakoor, 10; W. Sugden, 9; J. L. Stephen, 20; W. D. L. 
Taylor, 7; R. S. M. Tabrum, 25; Miss E. Turck, 25; M. С. 
Thomas, 10; H. J. Taynton, 8; E. Tyers, 12; Mrs. A. H. Tyn- 
dall, 7; Mrs. A. Tugwell, 20; Miss G. Vivian, 7; E. Whiteley, 35; 
Miss G. I. Warren, 20; H. Wilkinson, то; W. J. Ware, о; N. Е. 
Woods, 7; W. H. Walley, 7; G. A. Wilson, 7; E. Young, 7. 


Class B.—W. Alstrom, 12; Miss M. T. Adams, 20; W. E. 
Billington, 8; E. W. Barlow, 40; Mrs. Brooking, 40; Mrs. G. 
Brooks, 10; J. M. Bryden, 10; Miss A. Ball, 25; E. J. Brooking, 
5; C. Crisp, 10; W. C. Collins, 12; Miss V. Coates, 10; A. S. 
‘atter, 10; W. Clare, 10; H. J. Clare, 15; H. Crookes, 15; T. 
Chester, 20; Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood-Howard, 20; C. F. Ford, 
40; A. J. Freeman, 35; Miss D. Forbes, 40; L. Gadsden, 10; 
O. Goldsmith, 10; R. S. Groome, 15; Edmund Gill, 15; Miss 
Gladstone, 25; Rev. W. Griffith, 40; A. H. Garner, 35; Miss 
Hoole, 12; W. G. Hambly, ro; Miss Henshall, 17; E. J. Hoult, 
25; C. H. Krauss, 40; W. T. Lloyd, 10; H. A. Likeman, 7; 
E. V. Mills, 12; J. E. Mothiron, 20; G. Nesfield, 9; R. F. Oxley, 
9; Mrs. Pearson, 10; W. Pye, 15; A. D. Robertson, 25; Rev. 
Stewart, 25; Miss Spence, 11; W. G. Varley, 15; S. Whiteside, 
15; Т. W. Williamson, 30; Miss Wray, 20; Miss Wickham, zo. 


Prints receiving a less number of marks than those given above are not included. 


دک س 
EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION OF THE G.W.R. LITERARY SOCIETY.‏ 


UITE a small but by no means uninteresting exhibition of 
photographic work was held on the 12th and 13th inst., at 

, Eastbourne Terrace, W., by the members of the Photo- 

graphic Section of the G.W.R. Literary о, whose meeting and 
lecture at the Shareholders’ Meeting Room we had occasion to notice 
some few weeks ago. We gather from the amount of work sent 
in that the section is yet in its infancy; if so, there is evidence that 
it should by and by do well in the direction of pictorial photography. 
Mr, C. б. Clifton had a well-arranged subject, with the water and 
sky true in tone, in 3, “ Staithes,” while his 5, “Falmouth Har- 
bour,” though rather hackneyed in effect, had good tonal values. 
His No. 6, “The Glen Path,” is not so good, being fidgetting in 
detail and lacking in concentration. There is a pleasant feeling of 
sunlight in 8, ‘Westering Sun," by Mr. H. D. Hodges, though 
it is not quite free from technical fault. Mr. W. C. Davis has a 


somewhat original subject in “ Kew" (16), while Mr. G. A. How 
has fair interior work in 34, “St. Bartholomew the Great," though 
a little more attention to composition would not have been amiss. 
36, “ Sussex Gate," by С. and A. Boxall, has some very pleasing 
quiet tones and a feeling of autumn. “The Old Abbey" (39), 
by W. Squire, has certainly a decorative treatment of subject, while 
Mr. W. T. Appleby, who perhaps shows the strongest work in the 
exhibition, is very happy in 40, “Burnham Beeches,” which 
printed in a quiet brown tone, well composed, and with a pleasing 
winding line of path leading in, makes a much more harmonious 
picture than his figure study which hangs near at hand. 

We were interested in this show, and it would seem that with more 
experience and a little guidance the members of this society should 
be able to hold their own in their show against the larger exhibitions 
of the metropolis. 


S 


G.E.R. MECHANICS’ 


HE photographic section of the G.E.R. Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute had gathered together a capital selection of work, both 
in the home and open sections, for their fifteenth annual show, 
held at the institution in Store Street, on roth and rith inst. 
In the members’ division Class A was well supported, there 
being over ninety frames. We noticed excellent work in this 
section, doing credit to the society and their instructor, Mr. H. 
W. Bennett, who himself showed some of his fine architectural 
work. Good quality and tone characterised Mr. A. G. Pat- 
trick’s * Edge of the Pond" (34), his * Across the Harbour ” 
(36) being also worthy of mention. There is excellent quality in 
Mr. Е. F. Bason's “Off to the Fishing Grounds” (41), and good 
atmosphere in “The Slow Creeping Vapours” (46) of Mr. F. 
Collins, who has a subject worthy of note іп (48) “The 
Ripples,” which is a good picture of the against-the-light type, 
with the sun so far subdued that it does not conflict with the 
high lights in the water; it contains some excellent soft tones. 
L. C. F. Robson has a subject full of mystery and very effective, 
in (61) “In a Norman Village.” We noticed the work of 
Mr. Jenkinson and Mr. Hunt in this class as being very 


INSTITUTE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


promising, while Mr. A. Woolford has a good subject in “ By 
the Cheddar River,” full of sunlight, and with a  decora- 
tive arrangement of the hedge and the buildings. Не also has 
some delightful silvery tones in (54) “The Lock," though the 
somewhat severe line of the lock-side is regrettable, but appar- 
ently almost unavoidable. 

In Class B some good architectural work was shown by F. S. 
Newport, his “ Bishop Alcock's Chapel, Ely (119) being espe- 
cially good, while a small print in which the near and distant 
tones are very truly rendered is Mr. A. Woolford's * To the 
Chapter House, Wells” (115). Mr. F. Collins’ “Old St. 
Albans ” (тоб), and Mr. Robson’s “The Beggar at the Gate” 
a be mentioned, as well as Mr. Patrick's ** Windsor Castle ” 
99). 

Good portrait and genre work was shown by Mr. A. G. Dol- 
den (152), Mr. Robson (165) “A Morning Chat," and Mr. A. 
Woolford, * My Pussie” (154), a pleasant little child and 
animal subject. Mr. W. Salter, with his rendering of *Plums" 
(182), and Mr. H. E. Criso with his “ Lilies ” (187) both showed 
outstanding work in Class E. 
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LTHOUGH our visit to Shrewsbury to see the 
exhibition was only in the nature of a flying 
one, yet we were there long enough to be able to 
N form an estimate of the society that was responsible 
3 for holding the representative collection which is 
E reported upon in another page of this issue of 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. To Mr. W. D. 
Haydon we offer our congratulations upon the success of the under- 
taking, as we know by experience that the improper fraction which 
represents the work of the secretary under such conditions is quite 
out of proportion to the praise he usually gets for doing the work 
when it is over, but not commensurate with the blame bestowed 
when there occurs a minor fault, which all other members are onlv 
too readv to bestow upon the long-suffering society drudge, to wit, 
[11 Hu 

the hon. sec. " 


We offer our apology to Mr. J. C. Miller, of Leek, for delay in 
calling attention to the change of address of the society. The fact 
is that with us during the past week or so the times have been 
“ sadly out of joint," and it has been quite unintentional that the 
oversight has occurred. We were pleased to hear that the society 
is shortly hoping to move into its home, which is being built by 
the vice-president, Thos. S. Myatt. It is to be quite a palatial 
affair, with special lecture room with glass roof and a twelve feet 
westerly lighting, also a dark-room, twentv feet by ten, all fully 
equipped for enlarging, etc. 

Sir! it sounds like a dream, and I should not be surprised to 
hear of amateur photographers making Leek their home, in order 
to avail themselves of the splendid facilities they have there offered 
to them. With regard to Mr. Myatt, we would say to Leek, “ The 
friends thou hast and their adoption tried, grapple them to thv 
side with hooks of steel." 


SE 
as 


The moon was shining over the cathedral and the harmonious 
chimes ringing from the belfry tower of the noble pile as we passed 
on our way to the station, having spent a most pleasant hour with 
the beaming secretary of the Worcester Camera Club. 

We can, without hesitation, say that G. H. Haycox is just the 
right man in the right place as a secretary of a mutual society, and 
his beaming pleasant manner acts as quite a change from the often 
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THE MIDLAND FEDERATION NOTES. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


more curt than courteous demeanour of many officials—of course 
non-photographic—in other parts we visit. Being such an enthusi- 
astic worker himself, he is in his element when talking “ camera- 
talk," and his interest in the Federation Portfolio precludes almost 
ail outside matters. The fortnightly lectures are Mr. G. H. H.’s 
trouble, and just a hint to members that they should look upon 
their attendance thereat as a duty to their fellow members might 
(from us) be the means of urging a greater number to turn out to 


җе | 
the meeting " 


The occasion of the opening of the new rooms of the Handsworth 
society was to be marked by an excellent lecture by Mr. Edward 
Timings, author of * Handsworth in the Olden Times." The sub- 
ject was “ Handsworth and its Famous Men," and was particularly 
interesting to those who had traced the development of the district 
to its present position. To readers of THE А. Р. in this locality 
we strongly recommend the H. P. S. The club's room is at 20, Soho 
Road (Y. M.C.A. Buildings). 


^ 


From Bournville we have received a glowing account of the lecture 
upon " The Avon,” by our Federation president, Mr. Harold Baker. 
Dealing with the abbeys of Pershore and Tewkesbury, the lecturer 
gave a splendid E of what is known of the life of the old 
religious houses, and their part in the national life. He deplored 
the vandalism which tended to deplete the archaeological beauty, as 
had been done in many cases under the false term of Restoration. 

ا 

Hail, Walsall! Your note to hand, and we hope your show will 
prove to be the success it deserves. There are no *' hang-behinds ” 
in this ‘‘ go-ahead” show, and we always feel a warm corner in our 
pages for the W. A. P. S. The energetic secretary says that the 
times when he is not in—or under—his motor-car, he is devoting to 
the society in question, and the result of this work is Success, spelt 
with a big S. 

A week or so since the Birmingham Philosophical Society gave 
the members of the Walsall Society an evening with the microscope, 
when some fifteen or twenty instruments were set up, and a most 
enjoyable annual affair is this becoming. A hint to other societies 
in this same direction would be the means of introducing an 
interesting item to the programme during the coming winter. 


— — — ifie — — —— 


SCOTTISH FEDERATION NOTES. 


A National Institution.—In the previous notes there is one aspect 
of the S. P. F. that has not been alluded to, viz., the fact that the 
Federation, following out its aim of representing all Scottish photo- 
graphers, admits to its associateship non-society photographers, 
While the societies naturally represent a big body of people, there 
are many photographers who do not belong to any society; the 
location of their homes may be such that they are not within con- 
venient distance of any society, and it is to these that the Federation 
appeals. To those within the radius of a federated society it does 
not appeal for non-society associates, holding that these photo- 
graphers ought to join organisations in their immediate vicinity, and 
thus become, through their societies, associates. The societies 
formed the Federation, but the delegates are sufficiently broad- 
minded to know that the societies do not include all photographers, 
and consequently they admit the non-society photographer, and even 
invite him to become an associate. 

These photographers in outlying parts are kept in touch with their 
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fellow workers through “ The Secretary's Letter," which reaches 
them monthly, while “The Blue Book," issued annually, is 
a valuable book of reference, and the “experts ” of the Federation 
give them valuable and valued assistance in their photographic work. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that there is no society in 
the North beyond Aberdeen, while Dumfries is the only society in 
the South; there is thus much ground unoccupied by societies, and 
there the Federation may do much good work. Unattached photo- 
graphers should send their applications for membership either to 
the secretary of the Federation (Mr. John B. Maclachlan, Blair- 
gowrie) or to the associate representative on the Council (Mr. 
Rob. K. Holmes, Mar Place, Dollar). 

The Salon closed its doors amid a scene of great enthusiasm, 
over 1,000 being present; over /60 worth of pictures were sold. 


We hope to give a report of the Midlothian exhibition next week, 
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LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE UNION NOTES. 


By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


qw Lancashire and Cheshire Union played a most useful part 
in the recent exhibition of the Buxton Camera Club, who are 
affiliated with the Midland Counties Federation. In the small loan 
collection that was on view were two fine pictures from each of the 
following: Messrs. T. Lee Syms, James Shaw, and C. F. Stuart. 
Mr. James Shaw delivered the only lecture that,was given, the 
subject being “ Rothenburg and its Festival Play.” 


ر 

I hear from Blackburn that the question of the amalgamation 
of the two societies was voted upon, with the result that ros 
voted for and 24 against. A joint committee was appointed to 
consider the question of the most suitable rooms. ‘The date of 
the annual meeting was changed to the second Tuesday in 
April, until which time the two societies will be carried on as 
separate organisations; all officers will then retire, but will be 
eligible for nomination for the new committee. 

—— iimm 

Lack of Fight and Discussion.—If there is one thing more than 
another we miss at most photographic meetings we visit, it is 
the lack of fight and discussion on the subjects introduced, and 
there is even a lack of questions asked of the lecturer. We 
have heard lecturers appeal again and again to the audience 
to ask questions upon any points, but in vain. This does not 
arise from the fact that the lecturer has told his audience all 
about the subject, as he knows too well, and he would welcome 
questions to open up a more sociable and interesting discussion. 
But no—all is silent. It is not fair to the lecturer; it is not 
even fair to the meeting for all to keep quiet. Someone should 
start the ball rolling by asking questions, even though the person 
who asks does not want the information, but does so rather to 
keep things going. We have belonged to societies in which it 
has always been an understood arrangement that some two or 
three members present shall undertake to ask the lecturer ques- 
tions ; this keeps a meeting going and full of life to a wonderful 
extent, and we would like to recommend its adoption in any 
society where “ flatness’? has become a feature of lectures. 

—-— it ~-— 

Question Nights.—What to do on a lecture night if the 
lecturer fails to turn up, or for some cause or other a blank is 
caused, is often a trouble to a secretary. In such a case we 
would like to suggest a ' question night." In fact, a night of 
this kind is worthy of inclusion in any programme. A number 
of questious should be arranged and certain members asked to 
speak or introduce an answer, even if only a few minutes. It 
is surprising how these short questions and answers develop 
discussion in a meeting ; the more debatable the question the 
better, and much good will come out of them. Members who 
rarely open their mouths will say a few words when warmed up, 
and we have seen times when, eight or ten questions having beea 
arranged for, the night has been fully occupied by the first 
two. If you are in a tight corner for a subject, try it. 

—— j 

The Longridge Camera Club has now joined the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Union. Mr. J. Robinson, College Villa, Longridge, is the 
hon. secretary. 


ие —— 

Northern Photographic Exhibition.—We are pleased to be able 
to announce that this exhibition will be held in January, 1909, in 
the Manchester City Art Gallery. This exhibition may almost be 
considered a Union show, and we hope that all will keep the fixture 
in mind; especially we would advise that no other exhibition should 
be arranged for January next. Dr. A. T. Lakin will act as chair- 
man, Rev. H. W. Dick and Mr. J. J. Phelps as vice-chairmen, and 
Mr. C. Dawson as treasurer, with Mr. S. L. Coulthurst as secretary. 

—.- -Hi = 

The Nelson Camera Club Slide Competition resulted in Mr. W. 
Harper being placed first, for his slide * The Steam Model," Mr. 
F. Hartley next for ** Tenderness.” The subject of the competition 
was “ Home Photography,” all pictures to have been taken within the 
competitor's home. Great interest was taken in the competition, 
forty-four slides being brought to last Tuesday's meeting for 
judging. Messrs. Baldwin, Lawson, and Dodgson, of Colne, acted 
as judges, and report that the work submitted was of very high 
order. 


Exhibition at Preston.—The Preston Camera Club members’ 
exhibition was a great success; the pictures were not in great 
numbers, but there was an absence of bad work, and many were of 
high pictorial quality. Messrs. A. A. Bellingham (Burnley) and W. 
Duxbury (Blackburn) were the judges, and made the following 


awards :—Class 1, enlargements: І, W. Cowperthwaite; 2, А. 
Kinder (debarred); 3, W. Dresser; 4, W. Cowperthwaite. Class 
2: 1, Dr. T. Derham; 2, A. Kinder (debarred); 3, J. Brunton; 
4, A. Lathbury. Class 3: 1, A. Lathbury; 2, A. Lathbury (de- 
barred); 3, A. Kinder (debarred); 4, L. Yates. Class 4, lantern 
slides: 1, A. Kinder; 2, A. Kinder (debarted); 3, A. Lathbury 
(debarred) ; 4, J. Stewart. Mr. T. Ainsworth delivered his lecture, 
“A Survey of the Ribble Valley," which took his audience into 
many little known spots in the upper reaches of the river. 


wie 


A 
Slide Competition.—In the lantern slide competition arranged by 
the Wallasey Amateur Photographic Society, Mr. W. G. Hughes 
takes the silver medal, and the bronze medal goes to Mr. C. McCaig. 
ae € 
Criticism of Prints at Blackpool.—We are glad to find that the 
members of this new society have set out in the right direction. 
Ten days ago they held a meeting devoted to the criticism of 
members’ work, and some straight talk was the feature of the 


evening. 
کچوک‎ 

The Oldham Equitable Photographic Society, one of the latest 
additions to the L. and C. Union, have held a very successful exhi- 
bition. Some 16o pictures were displayed, and included some good 
sound pictorial work. The lantern slides and lectures were also a 
most attractive addition of the two evenings the exhibition was open. 
ا‎ 

Mr. G. A. Booth’s Union Lectures are now becoming quite 
familiar and popular in Lancashire and Cheshire. His “ Natural 
History Records with a Camera" was recently delivered at Black- 
burn. The lecture was a delightful one. Mr. Booth showed the 
kind of camera, etc., he used for his work, then the method of 
climbing trees and scaling rocks in search of birds he wished to 
photograph; his 160 slides were a wonderful record of hard work 
and success, combined with great pictorial knowledge. 
dee 

Camera Club Whist Drives.—Recently one or two camera clubs 
broke away from photography in all its technical and pictorial 
points. Blackburn held a whist drive with one hundred members 
and friends present, and this was followed by a dance, which was 
greatly enjoyed. The Manchester amateurs held their annual whist 
drive on March 13, and over 130 took part. It was a most enjoyable 
function, and demonstrated that photographers have other good 
points than their mere photographic work. 

Eu ced eee 

Union Annual Excursion to Blackburn.—Mr. Tansley, the Union 
secretary, and Mr. J. McLean, the local excursion secretary at 
Blackburn, report that the following particulars of the Union excur- 
sion to Blackburn on June 20 have been arranged. The local com- 
mittee and excursion leaders will be in attendance at the Club 


Rooms, 29, Church Street, Blackburn (three minutes from station), 
from то a.m. to 2 p.m. 


1i -— 


The First Excursion will leave at 10.30 a.m., by tramcars, to 
Wilpshire, then over Copster Green, Sale Woods, Hacking Ferry, 
Lower Hodder Bridge, to Mytton (where lunch will be obtained), 
and then on to Whalley Village, etc. Leader, Mr. H. Neville. 
The lunch at Mytton is timed for 1 p.m., and the Whalley lunch 


f ; ‚т. 
or I.30 p.m , 


The Second Excursion will take the 11.10 a.m. train to Great 
Harwood, then via the banks of the River Colder, over the Nab to 
Whalley (lunch here). Leader, Mr. J. P. Howe. 

The Third and Fourth Parties will leave at 1.2 p.m. and 2.10 p.m. 
by train direct to Whalley. Leaders, Mr. W. Duxbury and Mr. W. 
McLean. It is expected that Mr. A. W. Cooper, of Preston, will 
take the official group of the party at about 3.30 p.m. The return 
train leaves Whalley at 4.36 for Blackburn, where tea will be pro- 
vided in the parish church schools, Darwen Street, at 6.30. Mr. 
Wm. McLean, 227, Whalley New Road, Blackburn, will require, 
not later than June 15, the number of members who will take 
lunch at Mytton and Whalley, and also for tea, so that due provision 
can be made for them. 


—— و 
Notes in Brief.—During the week the Stockport Society have‏ 
had “Carbon Printing," by J. J. Rothwell; the Colne Gamer‏ 


Club have had a set of slides by W. Hyde, and the Darwen Photo- 
graphic have had a night of members’ slides. 
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YORKSHIRE UNION 
NOTES. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Delegates’ Meeting at Halifax.—Another of 
those successful Saturday afternoon meetings of the 
delegates of the Yorkshire Union was held at 
Halifax last week. The attendance was good and 
the enthusiasm was great. During the week pre- 
vious, the ballot papers for the election of the 
officers of the Union for the next financial year 
had been sent out to the delegates, and returned 
in time for this meeting, consequently expectation 
as to who was the president ran very high. 


The New President and Officers.—The 
sorutineers got to work and soon were able to 
announce that the following gentlemen had been 
elected, their year of office to commence from the 
annual meeting on April 4: President, J. W. Charles- 
worth (Sheffield); vice-presidents, F. Atkinson 
(Hull), W. H. Atkinson (Batley), W. Bagshaw, J.P. 
(Batley), C. В. Howdil, A.R.I.B.A. (Leeds); 


Xo Gase Ce Fa t E 
. E “ “ ; treasurer, Alex. Keighley (Bradford); hon. sec. 
e Ub Te ( a e lantern slide section, W. H. Houghton (Hudders- 
4 — я noe hon. sec. print portfolio section, Lionel 
y ickinson (Halifax); hon. business secretary, Ezra 
tc ex wher, A eon cal, Wane X Clough (Bradford). 


ч сыс 
А ote of Condolence from the Delegates.—Prior to the com- 
seer while Vo attend AV Condolence from the Delegates.—Pri 


mencement of the ordinary business of the meeting, the dele- 


Е rov teret 927^» © gates passed a vote of condolence with the widow of the late 
/ “0% A. Horsley Hinton, and in moving the resolution, the president, 
Mr. F. Atkinson, said no one had ever had a greater influence 


av? on photography than our late friend Mr. Hinton, and it was 


HAROLD BAKER. 


HE subject of our illustration is one of the sons of Birmingham 
in the truest sense. Educated at the New Street Grammar 
School, he passed into the industrial life of the city by serving an 
apprenticeship with one of the most influential of the houses whose 
speciality lies in the embellishment of our ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. In this branch of craftsmanship he soon earned distinction 
as a carver in wood and stone. There can be little doubt that it was 
during this period he developed a marked taste for the beautiful 
in architecture, and that correct knowledge in matters mediæval 
which in his writings, lectures, and pictures proclaims him to be an 
archæologist of no mean order. 

His father and brothers being artists of much merit, Harold 
Baker was nursed in the lap of art, and this is the reason why in 
all his pictures there is that inherent motif which lifts him at once 
from the rut of commonplace in work. In words choice, and in 
conversation entertaining, he readily wins a place of esteem in the 
minds of those with whom he comes into contact, while his droll 
stories, always told with inimitable charm, make him a welcome 
guest at social functions. In addition to the above office—President 
M. P. F.—our subject is a vice-president of the Birmingham Society, 
and has been for six years president of the Aston Manor Photo- 
graphic Society, by whom he is very highly esteemed. The above 
letter, which we received from Mr. Baker, is interesting as giving 
the opinion of one of our leading workers on the value of federation 
for photographic societies, and the efforts which we are making to 
further their interests in this direction. Our limited space permits 
barely of this brief notice, and in closing we must content ourselves 
with endorsing an opinion which a mutual friend expressed to us 
quite recently. That opinion was, “Oh, Harold Baker is one of HAROLD BAKER, 
nature’s true gentlemen.” President of the Midland Federation, 
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largely owing to his influence that photography had been lifted 
from the channels of convention and placed on the plane of the fine 
arts. The secretary, Mr. Clough, also referred to his long busi- 
ness connections with Mr. Hinton, and paid a very high tribute 
to his tact and resource and his great courtesy. 

- n- 

New Lectures Wanted.—The secretary reported that a number 
of the lecturers of the Union had expressed a desire not to lecture 
next year, and if this course is to be possible at all, it means 
that the lecture list must receive a large number of recruits. 
Mr. Clough’s difficulty in this matter is that it is not possible 
for him to find the new talent unless he has the individual help 
of the delegates and society secretaries. Mr. Clough feels, and 
I know he has good reasons for it, that some secretaries do not 


Leeds Institute of Science, Art, and Literature—the Head-quarters of the 
Leeds Photographic Society and the Leeds Camera Club. 


take as much interest in this matter as they could do, and cer- 
tainly not as much as they should do. 

Who is to Blame for Lack of Interest ?—Speaking of this lack 
of vitality in certain secretaries, Mr. Clough instanced a case 
where he had sent the circular referring to the annual meeting, 
and enclosed a small number of tea tickets for sale to the mem- 
bers. By the next day’s post he received the tickets back from 
the secretary, and a communication that the members of his 
society took so little interest in the society, that it was no use 
keeping the tickets. What interest could fiat secretary expect? 
| Promotion for the Sheffield Secretary.—With evident pleasure 
the delegates heard the news that Mr. James W. Wright, the 

secretary of the Sheffield Society, had been appointed the City 
| Treasurer for Sheffield. Congratulations poured upon him, and 

in voicing the pleasure of the members, Mr. J. W. Charlesworth 
referred to the great services Mr. Wright had rendered to the 
Sheffield Photographic Society, for in the course of five or 
six vears he had, through sheer hard work and constant activity, 
increased the membership of that society threefold, a record to 
be proud of. Another delegate said Mr. Wright's promotion was 
an honour on his society and the Yorkshire Union, and perhaps 
the example may be some inducement to an energetic man to 
become a secretary. 
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Y.P.U. Annual Meeting.—Several other matters of importance 
were discussed, and to some of these I shall refer next week. In 
the meantime, may I remind ali of the annual meeting at 
Keighley on Saturday, April 4? For the benefit of members who 
can make it convenient to go by the morning trains, the officers 
of the Keighley Photographic Society have kindly promised to 
make arrangements to conduct parties round the town and 
neighbourhood. Members wishing to avail themselves of this 
privilege must advise Mr. Clough (10, Farcliffe Road, Bradford) 
as early as possible, stating time of arrival, in order that proper 
arrangements can be made before the day of the meeting. 

: des dioses 

New Home for Leeds Societies.—Some few weeks ago I referred 
to the fact that the housing problem was engaging the attention 
of Leeds societies, and now that both societies have unanimously 
decided to join in the scheme of the Leeds Institute of Science, 
Art, and Literature, I think one or two particulars will be 

sting. 
interesting فشک‎ 

The Objects of the Institute.— The committee of the Leeds 
Institute have agreed to transfer the schools and classes con- 
nected with the Institute to the Leeds City Council, and have 
made satisfactory arrangements for carrying on and developing 
the other departments of the Institute, f.c., library, lectures, 
reading rooms, and literary work generally in the present and 
six additional rooms. The last mentioned are to be devoted to 
the promotion of societies of a scientific, artistic, and literary 
character, with the view of making the institute a still more 
Important centre of intellectual activity. Already a number of 
societies have become attached, and will be conducted on self- 
governing principles, yet receive the blessing of the parent 
organisation. 


— i 


A Resume of the Leeds Camera Club.—The Leeds Camera Club 
came into existence in 1893, how or why is not within my pro- 
vince to inquire, but it is sufficient to say that by the exuber- 
ance of its youth, the aggressive spirit and energy of its members, 
it quickly took its place amongst the leading clubs of the king- 
dom. Domiciled at a small temperance hotel, more space became 
necessary, and consequently the club removed to the Grand 
Restaurant in Boar Lane. Here some of the leading men from 
London and other places were brought down, and under the 
presidency of the late W. J. Warren, the club made rapid 
strides in popularity. Later the financial responsibility for such 
an enormous undertaking appears to have dawned upon the 
powers that be, and retrenchment was forced upon them. A 
split was inevitable, but a few of the club’s well-wishers took 
up the reins of the society, and drove off to the White Swan 
Hotel, where a new era of activity was commenced. A start 
was made with a new secretary and less than 100 members, but 
the club progressed until larger rooms were sought at the 
“ Athenæum,” and the -lub's membership rose to 250. Their 
more recent achievements are well known, and now both socie- 
ties are settling down in such ideal quarters, we may expect 
a career for both of greater influence and usefulness, with in- 
creased membership rolls. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS ON EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


2 "PRING һаѕ соте! At least 
| we are led to believe so by 
the calendar, and this 
belief is strengthened 
amongst our readers by 
the appearance of the 
Spring Number of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 
The fickle English climate 
has maintained its reputa- 
tion, and the quite recent 
bitter winds and heavy 
rains have retarded the 
usual signs of spring- 
time in every copse and 
hedgerow, and prevented 
the photographer from 
working amongst the lanes and woods of the country- 
side. But the fickleness of our climate will doubtless 
show itself again by a sudden change to warm and sunny 
weather, and bursting buds and blossoming flowers will 
prove that spring has really come at last. Then photo- 
graphers will feel the call to work once more; and sun- 
flecked glades where the young leaves throw a dainty 
tracery, and high-piled sunlit clouds and hazy reaches 
of the river will call photographers to what each one 
loves best. Last year was dull and wet, but let us hope 
this year will bring a bigger share of sunshine and of 
warmth, and pictorial success to our readers. 

D & ge 


The result of the Fifth Winter Competition, which 
closed yesterday, will be published in our next issue. 
Entry form for the last competition of the series appears 
this week on advertisement page xxxvi., and an oppor- 
tunity still remains for those of our readers who have 
not entered for the previous competitions to test the 
quality of their work by comparison with that of others. 

es» g 


We should like to remind our readers that THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER Portfolios of Prints will soon 
be starting on their travels. These portfolios contain 
original photographs by well-known workers, and also 
careful criticisms of each print by a critic of large expe- 
rience. By means of these portfolios, societies or in- 


dividuals can at their leisure carefully study the 
originals and the accompanying criticisms, which are 
naturally of great value when the actual photograph 
is before the reader, and not a letterpress reproduction. 
Owing to the large number of applications for these 
portfolios, it is desirable that societies or readers of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER wishing to avail them- 
selves of this offer should send in their applications not 
later than April 7. Each applicant can keep the port- 
folios for two clear days, and must pay carriage one 
way. 
e a & 

The influence of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER is not 
limited to the British Isles—a fact that is proved by our 
correspondence—and опе morning’s post recently 
brought us letters from readers in Johannesburg and 
Assam, asking advice on various matters, and a card 
of congratulation on our articles from another reader in 
Melbourne, and a series of questions by an amateur in 
Cyprus about hand cameras. To our many readers 
beyond the seas we send our greetings, and we shall at 
all times be glad to hear from them, and assist them by 
advice and criticism. | 

e г е 

What Мг. А. Н. Dunning does not know about New 
Guinea can hardly be worth knowing. He has exposed 
four thousand plates in that outlandish land—so he told 
the Royal Photographic Society the other night—has 
circumnavigated its coast, and penetrated into its far 
interior. Those who imagine that the architecture of 
Savages is without plan or purpose should be disabused 
of any such notion by Mr. Dunning’s photographs. 
Although the New Guineans are still in the Stone Age, 
and use no nails, but tie their buildings together, their 
dwellings would put to shame the jerry-builder over 
here. Their tree-dwellings, built fifty feet up the 
trunks of trees, withstand the wildest equatorial gales 
without dislodgment of the thatch, and whole villages 
are built two hundred yards out at sea, the houses being 
raised on poles firmly driven into the sea-bed. New 
Guinean interiors are quite dark, and the use of flash- 
light to obtain a photograph causes the whole population 
to disappear into the bush, while the photographer is 
left in the company of bats and giant spiders, snakes 
and rats, which like not civilised man and his cameras. 
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In spite of his difficulties, Mr. Dunning secured records 
sufficient for several lantern lectures. He found that 
although plates kept well in the tropics, the same could 
not be said of films, which no precaution seemed able to 
save from becoming limp and useless. The average 
thermometer heat in New Guinea is about 105 in the 
shade; but the atmosphere is laden to saturation point 
with moisture, and this possibly accounts for the fact 
that the photographic light is very slow in spite of the 
intense glare. © е g 


Much interest centres on the new photographic 
method of Professor Lippmann, which the general news- 
papers tell us is to abolish both camera and lens, and 
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make it merely necessary to turn the sensitive plate to- 
wards the scene, then uncover or expose for an instant. 
l'urther, the result is to be a transparency which will not 
only show stereoscopic relief when held up before the 
eyes, but, in addition, we may add that the Lumiére 
Autochrome method may, in theory at least, be so 
welded on to the new process that the stereoscopic 
result may be in colours. Our description last week 
(p. 282), and the further particulars we give this week 
(p. 321), will sufficiently show to the technical reader that 
there is no impossibility in all this, the theoretical path 
being clear and distinct, and results of a kind have been 
obtained; but much has to be done before the new method 
can be an everyday or regular photographic method. 


SUITABLE PAPERS FOR THE OIL PROCESS. 


By S. L. COULTHURST. 


HERE is not much doubt about the fact that the уса: 
1908 will be a great year for the Oil Process. Last 
year saw it make great strides, and one hears of the greater 
uses of it by our leading pictorialists. Now the question of 
papers for oil prints is one of importance, and should receive 
full consideration by all oil workers; for this reason we 
briefly describe a few papers we have found from recent 
practical trials to be worthy of consideration; not that they 
are the only ones that are good, nor that better may not 
be found or made. We know of many workers who are only 
using one make of paper, and are quite in the dark as to 
the possibilities of others that may be used. 

We may say at the outset that all the papers mentioned 
below are quite ready for sensitising, and that each and 
every one of them should be treated alike in this respect. 

First, in justice to Mr. Rawlins, who has done so much 
for the revival of the process, we must place what is known 
as '' Rawlins’ Oil Pigment Paper,” placed upon the market 
by Messrs. Griflin's, of Kingsway, London, and very excel- 
lent paper it is in every respect. It is sold in cut sizes from 
quarter-plate to 15 by 12 pieces. Whole-plate size, to name 
a medium one, costs 2s. gd. per packet. It is a smooth 
matt surface paper, with no special indication as to which 
is the coated side, and this is where a beginner may go 
wrong. The two sides are slightly different, the smoothed 
one being the coated side. If any difficulty is found in find- 
ing this, the tip of the tongue applied to the corner of the 
paper will readily disclose which side is coated with gelatine. 

We find this paper of Mr. Rawlins is admirable in every 
respect, and every piece we have seen is perfect. lt is tough, 
will stand the water well, and a fair amount of work on its 
surface with the brushes. When we are using it, however, 
we feel that we are using a very expensive article in com- 
parison with the other papers we are in the habit of using. 
This is our only complaint. 

When we have a piece of No. 76 Autotype Company's 
double transfer paper, or any of the others we mention 
here, on our pad, we realise the fact that we are using 
material at half or one-third the price, and it is this brings it 
more forcibly to our minds. 

In No. 76 of the Autotype Company's Final Support for 
Double Transfer, we have a paper slightly stronger than the 
first-named, and pure white. Its surface is matt, or more 
of what might be termed a '' crayon ” or egg-shell surface. 
It is a delightful paper to use in every respect. The coating 
is even and thick, the result being that one can get good 
relief of subject when printed and ‘ blotted off.” "The same 
paper with a °“ toned ” or creamy colour is known as No. 77. 
These both take the ink well, and stand rough use. 

Messrs. lDllingworth's Double Transfer Papers are very 
popular for the purpose, and are recommended by several 
well-known oil workers. 

No. 125 Thick Smooth is a very useful paper for almost 
all purposes. It is very strong, and its colour may be termed 
“opal tint." It takes the ink easily, the image swells up 


well when wet, and the pigment does not ''sink in,” even 
when a thin ink is used. 

NO. 117 is a thick, strong, rough-surfaced paper, not too 
rough by any means, but a most useful surface for large 
work or broad masses of light and shade. It is toned 
paper, but not so deep in colour as No. 77 Autotype. 

In No. 119 lllingworth's we have a thick white Whatman 
of lovely character, and it may be used in a similar manner 
to the last named (117). It must be noted that these thick 
papers should be soaked longer to obtain ** relief of subject "' 
than the thin papers. 

The Rotary Company have two papers. No. 1 thin white 
smooth is similar to P.O.P., but with much less gloss for 
small work. It is admirable, and for fine portrait work it 
will be found useful, but we fear its scope is not so wide as 
the others we have mentioned, nor of their own No. 2 matt 
medium. This is a useful paper, especially if stiff or hard 
inks are being used. It is of the ** eggshell ” surface style, 
but not quite so heavy as 76 Autotype. It is well coated, 
and one has no difficulty in finding the right side. For 
work up to whole-plate size it can be well recommended. 

The Barnet double transfer paper, known as *' Medium," 
is a beautiful paper for the purpose. It is hard, takes the 
ink well, dries without the ink sinking in too much, and 
will stand more than ordinary usage. It is of the smooth 
variety. 

After some short experience in “oil work,” we have now 
made a practice of printing our negative in a frame larger, 
and using a piece of paper slightly larger than the negative. 

Most of the makers of the papers described issue them 
slightly larger on account of this requirement in carbon 
work; thus, for whole-plate it is sold 9 by 7. If the larger 
piece of paper be used, it leaves a margin all round, and 
this will keep the brush from picking up dampness from 
the wet blotting paper when working near the edge of the 
print. After printing is finished, any colour may be removed 
from the white margin, and this may be useful for mounting 
up purposes (if trimming is not required). In fact, a print 
treated this way and placed upcn a plate-sunk mount, has 
a very tasty effect. 

In speaking of papers, we would like to say a word on 
blotting papers. When pigmenting oil prints, as is well 
known, it is important that the print should not become 
dry in any way, and for this it is best to use a heavy blotting. 
It holds the water better, it does not dry so soon, and it 
stands a lot of wear, which ordinary blotting does not. A 
first-class paper to use is what is known as 8o lb. demy 
blotting. "Three or four pieces well soaked under the print 
is what is required. A new piece should be used for 
“blotting off, and after use three or four times it can be 
used for pad purposes under the print. This heavy paper 
does not split and tear when wet, and it lasts a very long 
time. It costs about three times the price of ordinary 
blotting paper, because it is almost three times the weight. 
Try it—that is all we can say. 
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Y no means one of the least happy features of this 
beginners' page in the past has been the way in 
which it has carried simple and efficient instruc- 
tion to people so circumstanced that without it 

they would have had little chance of learning how to 
overcome those difficulties which may seem trivial, say, 
to the member of a photographic society who has plenty 
of more advanced fellow-workers from whom he can get 
information as to the why and wherefore of this or that, 
but which are very real and serious to the man who, 
in some rural district, or in a remote colony, has no one 
from whom to get advice. 

Here is the sender of a letter just received from Cali- 
fornia, who says that he is far removed from photo- 
graphic help, but that he is nevertheless progressing, as 
a friend sends him on from England every week a copy 
of THE A. P.; and so in response to the Editor's request 
for a self-portrait he sends a print, and also others of the 
Redwood district of California, in which he has settled 
after retirement from business. As he justly remarks, 
the pose is somewhat upright and stiff; and we may add 
that where possible the background should be one level 
surface, as the folds of a curtain, when giving dark lines 


By an '' A. P." reader in California. 


Self-Portrait. 
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as here, without any particular arrangement for decora- 
tive purposes, distinctly serve to take the eye away from 
the subject. It should also be noticed that the join of 
the flooring and the curtain makes an awkward line, cut- 
ting the portrait across the legs; this may be avoided by 
purchasing a background with continuous foreground, 
so that no line of junction shows at all. 

Week by week in these beginners' articles we have 
advocated simplicity of background for figures, and 
week by week we get the same offensive background de- 
tail allowed to spoil what would otherwise be a passable 


By K. B. 


result. Here is a cat study, taken by K. B., and it is 
rather surprising that the vigorous pattern round the 
animal's head did not get noticed, nor yet the excessive 
high light on the cushion. We should like K. B. to 
make an experiment with this by getting an enlargement 
on, say, platino-matt bromide, and then proceeding to 
paint out with Payne's grey on the print the ferns and 
flowers of the background, and then to tonedown materi- 
ally by the same means the white cushion. Let her try 
to match the tone as nearly as possible. When this has 
been done, she can compare the retouched print with 
the one here reproduced, and notice how immeasurably 
the cat gains in force of presentment. 

G. N. sends a capital self-portrait, which he secured 
by getting a friend to pose for him in the chair, and 
when the eyes were turned as he desired his own to be, 
he asked the sitter what he was looking at, and, taking 
the chair, turned his eyes to the same spot. The expres- 


Grave as a Judge. 
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sion is decidedly good, the lighting pleasing, and the 
eyes turned in the right direction to suit the position of 
the head. G. N.’s other portrait, which we reproduce, 
gives us a useful object-lesson in self-portraiture which 
should not be forgotten, and it is this—you cannot 
open the shutter and then place yourself in position, 
either before or behind any object, without getting the 
curious effect which we see here, of the figure seen 
through the object, or, as it would have been if he had 
been placed before the rail, of the rail seen through the 
figure. Always avoid such positions, and place your- 
self by the side of whatever accessory you wish to in- 
clude in this manner in the portrait. It will be noticed 


Self-Portrait. By G. N. 


that in the reproduction the body shows through the 
railing and the picture through the neck. 

There is one thing of which the beginner may feel 
well assured, in these days of accurate manufacture, 
when to put an inefficient article on the market is to 
court failure and loss of trade; viz., that in 99 cases 
out of 100—we may say in ggg cases out of 1,000— 
if there are failures with photographic plates and papers, 
they originate with the worker himself and not with the 
plate maker. It is difficult for the beginner to believe 
this, and so he fires off indignant letters to us or to the 
manufacturer, when a little more experience would con- 
vince him that the fault—a simple one, and easily cured, 
no doubt—is due to his own imperfect working. Our 
final reproduction is from a negative the owner of which 
feels aggrieved that manufacturers should send out 
plates all riddled with holes, like the one he has 
used in making this negative. Now though very many 
of even our beginner-readers will at once know what is 
the matter, for the sake of the raw recruits who are 
enlisting in the ranks of photography every year, we 
must explain that such marks as these, known techni- 
cally as pinholes, have nothing whatever to do with the 
manufacturer, but are due entirely to dust and the care- 
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lessness of the worker, who puts his plates into the dark 
slide without dusting them. While most people dust 
their plates with a soft brush, and others with a velvet 
pad, the best way is to give the plate a sharp tap with 
the nail on the glass side, holding the plate film down- 
ward, or tapping the glass side against some hard sub- 


Self-Portrait. By G. N. 
Figure posed after exposure commenced. 


stance. No fear of pinholes need be felt where this is 
done, and it is safer than the brushing or rubbing of the 
film, as this somehow sets up electricity, which draws 
and attracts to the surface of the plate any dust which 
may be lurking in the dark slide. Unless the dark 


slide be wiped down from time to time with a damp rag, 


A Spotty Negative caused by Dust. 


dust will assuredly accumulate, and pinholes appear. It 
is even necessary to tap or dust the plate before placing 
it in the developer, lest any specks of dust should be 
adhering still to the film, and by keeping the developer 
from acting where they lie, produce a pinhole in spite of 
previous precautions. 
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simple a compound as it is possible 

to have, for it consists of only two 

things, silver and bromine, which, so far as 

is known, are connected in the simplest way. 

| The greater number of substances with which 

| we have to deal, both in domestic and photo- 
graphic matters, are more complex, some 

very much more complex. This comparative com- 
plexity or simplicity is of first importance when con- 
sidering the possibilities of change, and, of course, 
sensitiveness means liability to change. Everything 
is liable to change, but a substance is called sensitive 
when it is affected to an easily recognisable extent by a 
comparatively small outside agent. We should not 
call a person sensitive because he jumped when a rifle 
was fired close behind him, but if he was excited by the 
noise of dropping a small article, we should call him 
sensitive, and perhaps feel annoyed that so exaggerated 
a result should be brought about by so insignificant a 
cause. It is the seeming disproportion between the 
cause and the effect that leads us to call the thing 

affected, sensitive. 

Silver bromide is sensitive to light, but this expres- 
sion is not strong enough to convey an idea of the facts 
of the case. If the bromide is in a dark box, and a 
comparatively small hole is so opened in the box that 
daylight is admitted through it for less than one- 
thousandth of a second, it is so changed by this insig- 
nificant quantity of light that it is easy to produce 
further changes i in it by means that would not affect the 
silver bromide in its original condition. 

To take advantage of this extraordinary sensitiveness 
of silver bromide in the direction of picture-making, the 
bromide must be obtained in the form of an even sur- 
face. A sheet of glass may be covered on one side with 


- HE sensitive material used in negative 
making is silver bromide. This 1s as 


the bromide in the form of a powder, and such sensitive. 


plates have actually been used. But it is very difficult 
to get the powder to stick to the glass, and so it ts 
customary to use some substance to hold it in place. 
In an ordinary dry plate, gelatine is employed, and there 
are therefore (1) the glass, which is nothing whatever 
but a convenient support; (2) the gelatine that holds 
the silver bromide in place; and (3) the silver bromide, 
which is the sensitive substance. 

It is possible that the gelatine affects the silver 
bromide so as to make it more sensitive; but it is cer- 
tain that the gelatine is not the original cause of the 
sensitiveness, because it can be dispensed with, or it 
may be replaced by other things; but whether the 
bromide would be sensitive to light if it were absolutely 
alone, is a question that has never been practically 
answered. The silver bromide must be held somehow, 
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and so it must be in contact with something; and even 
if a solid block of it were used, so that its support was 
far removed from the surface presented to the light, it 
must be remembered that water is always present in the 
air, and also that, however pure the silver bromide 
was, it could never be absolutely pure—for nothing 
can be obtained absolutely pure—purity is only com- 
parative. 

When silver bromide is acted on by light it is made 
developable, that is, it is possible to prepare a solution 
which, while it cannot take the bromine away from the 
silver bromide that the light has not changed, it will 
take away the bromine from the bromide that has been 
changed by light, and so leave only the metallic silver 
in its place. Developers are solutions that act in this 
way. . 
It may be asked, how is the silver bromide acted on 
by light that it should be rendered so unstable? This 
is a question that cannot be definitely answered. It 
must be remembered that the instability produced by 
light is not a general instability, for the difference be- 
tween exposed and unexposed silver bromide will per- 
sist for years, and would remain perhaps for ever if ' 
other secondary influences did not step in. The one 
main fact known about the change produced by light 
is that the exposed silver bromide will allow its bromine 
to be taken away from it more easily than it would 
before it was exposed, by certain agents that can take 
away the bromine, but not by all. 

The production of change by light is a very common 
phenomenon. Plants grow, dyes fade, some things 
develop colour, as, indeed, plants and flowers do, by the 
action of light. Light is therefore a general disturbing 
force. It facilitates change by overcoming the inertia 
of things, or their tendency to remain as they are. But 
the character of the resulting change is very different in 
different cases. It will cause some things to combine, 
and under slightly different circumstances it will cause 
the decomposition of the very same compound that it 
caused to come into existence. 

Concerning the silver bromide, all that is known is 
that light renders it less stable. The balance of evi- 
dence is, I think, very much in favour of the idea that 
it merely shakes it, so to speak, into a less stable con- 
dition. Some consider that the action of the light goes 
further, and actually causes a part of the silver bromide 
to become detached, the maimed residue being more 
amenable to attack than the original compound. One 
objection to this latter view is that no one has yet been 
able to find that part that 1s broken off, nor to get direct 
evidence that the silver bromide has lost anything. 
When the action of the light is prolonged very much 
indeed, the circumstances are different, but that case is 
not under consideration. 
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NOTTINGHAM CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION. 


ROWDED! Yes, and in two senses; 

entries, and secondly, with visitors. The former means 
popularity, and the latter determines success. This was our im- 
pression on entering the exhibition which was in full swing at the 
Mechanics’ Institute at Nottingham when we visited Laceopolis. 

Messrs. A. Black, S. W. B. Vines, and Geo. R. Cranch—the 
three officials who engineered the show—are to be praised for the 
efforts which they and their many colleagues had exerted. The 
subdued colour of the decoration was such as formed a restful 
scheme of colour for the eye tired of picture prying, and the 
arrangements in general showed not a little artistic taste, which was 
particularly noticeable in the case of the two loan collections by 
Arthur Marshall, A. R.I.B.A., F.R.P.S., in the one case, and C. Е. 
Inston, F.R.P.S., in the other. 

The open class contained much excellent work, including a very 
successful landscape by Geo. E. Mountford—a worker of much 
merit, and from whom we hope to see further results. Basil 
Schon’s * Dingy London" must only be seen, and it will be 
appreciated immediately. A. K. Dannatt’s * Early Boat" was 
most effective, and “ Evening—Manley Beach" deserves special 
mention. ‘Leaving Port” was a rich print in ozobrome by 
William Shakespeare, and the “ Courtyard," a bromoil, by T. E. 
Roe, was also to be commended. ‘Grief’ was a capable work 
by B. B. Martin, of a good conception and well treated. The same 
remark applies also to ‘‘ Autumn Leaves," by J. S. Atherton, 
while “The Old Professor," by Dan Dunlop, needs no recom- 
mendation. Its merit speaks for itself. The flowers, fruit, and 
still life have been noticed in these pages before, and so we now 
pass on to the section of the show devoted to the club only. 

The members showed good work, well up to the average, and 
while a great deal could be written in favour of nearly all, our space 
will only permit us to mention one or so of their most noticeable 
efforts, and in this direction our glance first fell upon С. W. 
McIntosh's ** Sunshine and Shadow," which was a very unpreten- 
tious little scene, yet possessing quite a charm in itself. E. L. 


first, as regards to 
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(By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Kent’s picture was our next move, and here we were confronted by 
a task. What was it that failed to please us? Ah! “too much on 
one plane," thus causing trees to be apparently growing out of 
horses’ backs. In conception it was a pleasing " snap," but treat- 
ment to obviate the fault mentioned would wondertully improve 
this otherwise capital effort. *'' Winter," by John Gale, was a well- 
rendered snow scene. ‘‘ Autumn Shades," by W. J. Godkin, was 
a really fine little woodland print, and ** Silver Birches,” by Е. L. 
Kent, was likewise artistic in treatment and of breezy effect. 
W. H. Kirkland's * Low Tide," a very charming oil print, well 
deserved its award. We were particularly charmed with the dainty 
little print by Will D'Arcy, entitled “ Across the Meadow." 
Another delicate picture was the one “In Delft," by G. A. Fowkes, 
the technical treatment of which left little to be desired. — ** Borrow- 
dale," by W. A. Woodsend, needs a little strengthening up of its 
foreground, otherwise it is good. Miss F. Flemming shows strong 
ability in her “Study of a Head," but we are absolutely at a loss 
to appreciate any raison d’être in the nude in her “ By the Fireside,” 
and the same remark applies to “ Returning from the Dip," by 
Frank Marshall. The flower studies of A. Black and S. D. 
Middleton are excellent, the former's “ Chrysanthemums” being 
equal to the majority that we have seen of flower effects in anv 
exhibition. “ Cicely,” by S. W. B. Vines, is really a fine head, 
while the author of this portrait was revealed in the next frame, the 
work of G. R. Cranch. 

While the Architectural Class was not a large one, there were in 
it some really good examples, notably “ Beverley Minster,” bv 
W. J. Hodson. It was one of those rare prints where the eye 
immediately finds a point of rest in the principal object and remains 
there without any undue strain. With certain reservations the same 
thing could have been said of the sunlit ** Norman Dwelling," bv 
Leon M. Wilde. *'Sunshine'in the Crypt," by G. W. McIntosh. 
was entirely spoilt by abrasion or removal of surface, appearing as 
very faulty technique. Harry Walker shows much promise by his 
** Bayle Gate, Bridlington." 


————— — 9 h 
MIDLOTHIAN EXHIBITION. 


HE Midlothian Society has evidently filled a long-felt want. 

In about six months its membership has reached over 120; 
it ‘has a dark-room and enlarging lantern; has arranged a series of 
“one-man "' shows, and Saturday afternoon rambles for the summer 
months. Much of the success of the society and the exhibition is 
due to the enthusiastic and energetic secretary, Mr. R. Oliver. Mr. 
Oliver is ably backed up by the president, Dr. Drinkwater, F.R.S.E., 
F.I.C., an enthusiastic photographer, and Mr. J. B. Johnston, the 
vice-president, whose pictorial work is well known. 

In the open portraiture and figure study class, plaques are awarded 
to * The Fairie's Harbour," by James McKissack, Glasgow; *' The 
Spell,” by Mrs. E. Peake, Norwich; and “ William Cochrane, 
Esq." by John Moffat, Edinburgh; this picture won the Paget £25 


prize. Miss Edith L. Willis, Norwich, shows two sketchy child 
portraits. Dan Dunlop, Motherwell, shows ** The Old Professor," 


and Mrs. Dunlop has a satisfactory portrait of a girl. Edmund 
Drummond Young, Edinburgh, has some good portraiture; Geo. 
L. A. Blair, Paisley, exhibits * Lead, Kindly Light"; Louis J. 
Steele, Portsmouth, shows a telling picture, “ Shrimpers." 

In the open landscape, the three plaqued pictures are “ Edin- 

burgh Castle from Greyfriars,” by Dan Dunlop; “ A Dutch Barge,” 
by Geo. L. A. Blair; and “ Beaching the Boat," by J. B. Johnston, 
Edinburgh. Other noticeable pictures in this class are “Sons of 
the Desert," by Louis J. Steele; “ After Sunset on the Clyde” and 
“ Old Whitby Town," by James McKissack; “ Pastorale—Souvenir 
d'Ecosse" and ‘‘ Winter Landscape," by Peter Orr, Govan; the 
latter especially for the way in which the background is thrown back 
by a sharply-focussed weed in the foreground. Colonel Johnstone, 
‚.В., Gosport, has a very effective picture in “The Loom of the 
Monster." W. C. S. Fergusson, Glasgow, exhibits an attractive 
oil picture, “ A Summer Day," in which the play of sunlight on a 
castle-crowned, rock-bound coast is beautifully limned. 

The Federation class is a strong one of over fifty entries. Vaness 
C. Baird, Broughty Ferry, gains a plaque for “ Her Ain Fireside”; 
another goes to P. D. Nairn, Stirling, for a portrait, “ Marguerite," 
and a third to Peter Orr, Govan—“ Winter Evening—An Impres- 
sion," full of the dreariness of winter. 

In the members’ classes, plaques are gained by “Summer Day, 
Rotterdam," H. Scott Harrison; ‘‘ When Winter Draws Her Cloak 


Around," Robert Thomson; “The Old Pirrin Wheel," Alex. 
Hamilton Allan; “A Heckler,” К. M. Readdie; “The Dying 
Knight," E. Lumsden Brown; “Winter,” F. J. Simpson; and 
“ Out on the Deep," Fred. W. Clements. Hon. Mention: Maurice 


Hesterlow and W. Urquhart. The judge, Mr. 
exhibits one picture, ** Paternoster." 


Arch. 


Cochrane, 


MR ROBERT OLIVER, 
Secretary, Midlothian Photographic Association. 
[Photograph by J. B. Johnston. 
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SHEFFIELD PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


HE Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Sheffield (Mr. Alderman 

Harry P. Marsh), will to-day (Tuesday) open the Sheffield 
Photographic Exhibition, and there appears to be every pros- 
pect that the present exhibition is far in advance of its predecessors. 
About 500 entries have been submitted, of which 174 exhibits come 
from the Nottingham Exhibition and 35 from the Leeds Exhibition. 
There is a strong Colour section, and the Members’ classes are well 
supported. In addition to the ordinary exhibits, there are loan 
collections by Mr. A. Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Chas. F. 


Inston, F.R.P.S. The exhibition remains open all this week, from 
noon until ro p.m. The entertainment programme includes instru- 
mental music, animated pictures, lantern slides, and other attrac- 
tions. All our readers in Sheffield and neighbouring districts should 
not fail to visit the Montgomery Hall in Surrey Street, as the 
exhibition will be one of the best ever held in Sheffield. A full 
report of the exhibition will appear in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER next week, and also portraits of the president, Mr. J. W. 
Charlesworth, and the hon. sec., Mr. James W. Wright. 


—— e A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION AT BUATON. 


BRIGHT, cheerful exhibition of members’ work was held at 
Buxton, the heart of the Peak district, on March 11 and 12. 
About 220 pictures by 67 members were tastefully displayed at the 
Royal Hotel, Buxton, and a most successful show is recorded. 
We regret that space will not allow us to more than say we were 
delighted with the pictures by J. J. Shaw, F. Kieldsen, D. M. 
Bramwell, A. Wilks, and M. Walker, to name only a few that 
especially attracted our attention. 
Mr. Kieldsen's picture, “ The Terminus," would hold its own in 
the best company, and the portrait study, “ Cherry Ripe,” by J. J. 
Shaw, was considered one of the best in the show; it certainly 


divided the post of honour with the same worker’s “ Nature here, 
etc." A. Wilks’ “Full many a moon, etc.," was very impressive ; 
D. M. Bramwell's Group of Fishermen can be well written down 
a success; and we hope to see these and other workers of the 
Buxton Club sending in their productions to other exhibitions 
and trying their strength against others. We are sure they will be 
able to take care of themselves and not be far from the winning post. 

No prizes were given at the exhibition, but we understand that 
a criticism of the pictures has been written by Mr. James Shaw, of 
Manchester, who also delivered his lecture on “ Rothenberg and its 
Festival Play." 


[di c کی‎ ma کک کک ےکک کک‎ А. 


The sixth annual exhibition of the Southend-on-Sea Photographic 
Society will be held in the Technical School, Southend, from April 
arst to April 24th. There are open classes for colour photographs 
and lantern slides, besides the usual members’ classes. Entry 
forms and further panticulars can be obtained from Mr. J. Archer, 
24, Ashburnham Road, Southend. 


South London Photographic Exhibition.—We have been asked to 
announce that at the request of the Borough Council the exhibition 


= = 


O-OPERATION IN THE EX 
OF PHOTOGRAPHIC! SOCIETIES. 


of this society, which is held at the South London Art Gallery, 
Peckham Road, wil remain open until April 4th. There are 


lantern lectures every evening, and there is no charge for admission 
to the exhibition. 


We hope to include in our next issue reports of the Photographic 
and also insert notices of the 


Society of Ireland's exhibition, 
Coventry, 


exhibitions 


held at Sheffield, and 


photographic 
Catford. 
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By BASIL SCHON. 


N THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for February 18 the writer 

of е: “ Yorkshire Union Notes" draws attention to a sugges- 
tion of the previous week dealing with the sending of joint collec- 
tions of photographs to exhibitions; he goes on to add that some 
of the workers of Sheffield and Leeds are endeavouring to make 
an arrangement of this sort. Z4 seems to me very desirable that 
this matter should be discussed, as 1 think it is of great importance 
in view of the increasing ‘‘struggle for existence" between 
exhibitions. 

A few readers may perhaps remember that I had a short note in 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER about eighteen months ago, advo- 
cating co-operation of this sort. It may perhaps be of some interest 
to record that as the result the Boston and Bedford Camera Clubs 
have each sent a collection of a dozen prints to each others’ shows, 
and that the Bedford Club, with which I am personally connected, 
were again prepared to do so this spring, but apparently the Boston 
Exhibition did not come off. As I was primarily concerned with 
getting the Bedford collection together on the first occasion, per- 
haps a few suggestions may be of use to anyone undertaking a 
similar job. First, give a reasonable amount of notice to your 
members, though in the case of a flourishing club many of them 
would have prints on hand. Then if you are going to pack them 
yourself, it is simpler if they are fairly small and with advantage 
passe-partouts; in fact, it is possible to get about a dozen of 
these in one case. You need not be afraid of their being over- 
looked. The dozen prints that I got together secured three 
awards between them. You will probably be able to get the 
entrance fees reduced; it might perhaps be possible to get them 
done away with, or they could be paid from the funds of the club 
sending. 

A somewhat similar example that has come to my notice was the 
collection sent, unofficially I believe, by the Photographic Society 
of Ireland to the “Southern” shows. There were some twenty 
prints that did the round; they were exhibited, however, as the 
individual efforts of their authors and not as representing the 
Society. The conditions of the exhibitions, I suppose, would make 
it impossible for these pictures to be hung together, but they might 
at least have had a small mark, a label, for instance, attached, 


indicating that they were the work of the members of one club. 

In this connection it surely ought to be possible for each of the 
respective clubs who run the ‘‘ Southern exhibitions to send, say, 
a dozen prints to each of the exhibitions of the other two. Sup- 
posing that this matter is taken up, it ought to be possible to 
arrange either a competition or a meeting to select the prints, or 
they could be chosen from the summer exhibition; the discussion 
of the merits of the various prints submitted should be of consider- 
able educational value to the general body of members. 

Again, if this plan of sending collections became general, it should 
tend to eliminate the real or supposed trouble of ‘‘ pot-hunting," as 
it is hardly probable that the committee of any club would go on 
sending round any one print by a member for more than a year, 
which is the period I consider it justifrable to go on showing one 
photograph, apart, perhaps, from champion classes and non-com- 
petitive sections. 

The advantages of such a scheme would be very great for the 
individual exhibitor, for he is saved from all the trouble and pro- 
bably a considerable portion of the expense of the usual free-lance 
exhibiting. After all, the amount of work entailed in ''passe- 
partouting " and personally packing and seeing off exhibits is by 
no means negligible, and to one of limited means the expense of 
ral way carriage for distances of more than about a hundred miles 
makes it out of the question. 

The advantages to the exhibitions would be, perhaps, larger 
numbers of exhibits, or at any rate more cer/ain numbers, and the 
increased standard that would result, for there is no doubt that 
there is much excellent work done that is not exhibited, perhaps 
owing to the modesty of its authors, who might not mind showing 
for tlie benefit of their club. Also really bad work would be stopped, 
as it, on the other hand, would not be allowed to be sent in a 
joint collection. 

A possible disadvantage would be the dissatisfaction that might 
arise if an undue proportion of awards went to one member of a 
club, who would naturally only be paving a share of the expense. 
It should be possible to meet this by offering an award to be com- 
peted for by the various clubs as such. Or it might hasten the 
doing away with awards altogether. 
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LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


By CARINE CADBY. 


Some Popular Branches of Cat Photography. 


By CARINE CADBY. 


HE most popular subject for animal photography 
is, without question, the cat. The fashion of 
the cat photograph has also spread across the 
Channel, and prints of cats greet us in Paris, 

and cat picture postcards stare at us from German shop 
windows. Knowing as we do that neither of these 
nations is, in the very least, devoted to cats, we con- 
clude the pictures of them must be a craze, whereas 
in England they represent the sentiments of a big 
majority. There is no doubt, too, that cats are great 
ornaments. The grace and beauty of this most pic- 
torial of animals appeal to the artistic sense of those 
who might find it difficult to love them for their virtues. 

The cat, too, is such a delightful model. It is so 
refreshing to have a live subject that is always graceful. 
The expression may sometimes be not all we could 
desire, but the pose, however ruffled the temper, will 
never be awkward. The cat is also an easy model, for 
it does not require so very much tact not to ruffle the 
temper, and when rewards in the shape of tempting 
morsels are not forgotten, Puss becomes wonderfully 
accommodating. There is a great deal of jargon 
talked nowadays about the strange independence and 
dignity of the cat character, and that a cat can never 
be taught to obey, which is partially true; but anvone 
who at all understands animals can teach cats a rough 
obedience. They can learn to stay where they are put, 
which is half the battle when it comes to photographv. 
And, in spite of what is asserted of '' the wild, undis- 
ciplined nature of the cat," they show more affection 
for the person who insists than for the one who makes 
a point of giving in to them. 

There are now several branches of cat photographv, 
three of which are, at present, enjoying a steady popu- 
larity. There is the complimentary cat portrait: puss 
sat up, looking pretty, which appeals to all cat devotees. 


Then there is the comic, dressed-up cat photograph, if 
possible pretty as well, which suits the ordinary public, 
though real cat lovers rather sigh over such indignities; 
and lastly, there are kittens in groups, popular with 
picture postcard dealers and ladies' papers. 

For all of these a plain background is necessary; the 
cat must show up well, and there must be no muddle 
with surroundings. А light one will perhaps isolate 
the subject more than a darker-toned one, but naturally 
the colour of the background is a matter of indi- 
vidual taste and also depends on the colour of the cat. 

The rule of a good exposure holds good with every 
description of cat photograph. We want to get some 
detail in the shadows, also there must be a glisten in the 
eyes, and a shine on the little nose. The fur, too, must 
show detail, and grev or tabbv must not be repre- 
sented as dead black. Only those who have done cat 
photographs know the tremendous difference a good 
exposure makes, and it is quite impossible to get any 
light and delicate effects without it. 

The point of exposure is, perhaps, most important 
with the first branch of cat photographs, which are reallv 
more cat studies pure and simple than cat portraits. 
Pose is also a great consideration, and a bad pose with 
a worrving arrangement of lines can spoil the picture 
of the prettiest cat. One of the advantages of a 
Persian cat is its tail, which is often a great help to 
balance the design. 

One learns from the remarks of cat lovers, to whom 
these subjects chiefly appeal, that both eyes should 
show. It was rather a revelation, for somehow one 
imagined that, provided the whole effect was good, it 
would not be so very disastrous if no eyes showed at all ! 
One supposes that it is for this reason that profiles— 
even the pretty stubby-nosed ones of Persians— are not 
popular. We must also see that our model is really 
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“Where is my Motor? " 


By CARINE CADBY. 


pretty, for the same public that insists on both eyes 
will not appreciate the picture of an ugly cat, however 
pictorially it is portrayed. The model must also be 
good-tempered and pleasant-looking. The writer will 
not readily forget the injured comments she received on 
showing a rather characteristic study called '' The 
Disagreeable Cat." Cat lovers rather resemble fond 
parents, who like to ignore this side of their darlings’ 
characters altogether. 

When doing dressed-up cats the plain background is 
just as important, and a full exposure is also very essen- 
tial. The clothes will help to keep the model still, 
though they do not always cause a very sweet expres- 
sion! It is a great thing, though, to keep the cat from 
moving, because one has to be more than ever exacting 
over exposure. A dressed-up cat is supposed to look 
ridiculous, and its aim is to make people smile; but an 
under-exposed dressed-up cat, in which one cannot dis- 
tinguish garments from fur, nor tell what the odd-look- 
ing bundle means, makes people smile in a way that is 
not intended ! 

The headgear is the chief trouble. Puss does so 
dislike anything touching her ears, and yet the hat is 
so often the chief feature. It strikes the note and gives 
the suggestion of the character our model is imper- 
sonating. The difference the hat can make is surpris- 
ing, and we realise how many parts a cat can play. 

No doubt, the superior person thinks photographing 
dressed-up cats beneath the dignity of a serious photo- 
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grapher, and the writer is not sure she does not agree. 
Still it is always tempting to supply a demand, and 
there is a voracious public looking tor fresh subjects of 
a mildly humorous sort in the illustrated press, and 
there is still the picture postcard craze which, in spite 
of what we are told, as yet shows no signs of diminish- 
ing. A dressed-up cat, too, is such a very easy way 
to get an effect, and though the humour of it be not of 
the subtle kind, it is very certain to earn a smile. In 
these strenuous and ambitious days, too, it is a little 
bit of a relief to see our earnest craft not being taken 
quite so dead seriously. 

The last popular subject for which this space will 
allow is the photography of kittens connected with some 
incident. The public used to be quite contented to see 
a row of pretty kittens gazing up with innocent smirks, 
or a group, perhaps arranged on the branch of a tree, 
or a couple peeping out of a hamper or stuffed into a 
basket. All so delightfully easy to do, that it is a pity 
the public has become more exacting; but now, if the 
print is to have a market, it must contain some incident, 
and the kittens themselves must be busy. 

Necessity is the mother of invention, and as it has been 
found practically impossible to keep three or four little 
pieces of quicksilver in the picture at all, to say nothing 
about being still, at the same time a method has been 
discovered that really does give one some chance of 
success. We must have one, or at the most, two actors, 
and the rest must be supers. The actor, or actors, are 
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played with and encouraged to be active in some way, 
to upset the jug of milk, play with the skein of wool, 
etc., and when all is quite ready and they are in good 
attitudes, focussing done and plate in, the supers are 
popped into their places and the bulb squeezed before 
they have time to scamper off. 

This may not seem a very dignified proceeding, but 
in cat photography one becomes very accustomed to 
leaving the dignity to the model ! 

A series of °“ Kittens in Mischief ’’ photographs were 
ordered, and it was only after hard work all in vain, 
and patience expended for nothing, that, in sheer 
desperation, the writer hit on this plan, and was able 
to do a successful set. 

The kitten who was the best actor was a very active 
little underbred, underfed mongrel, grateful for food 
and flattered by attention. One could rely on her play- 
ing with whatever she was meant to play with, and 
even if her looks and pose were not all that could be 
desired, one could be certain she would look active. 
T wo pampered kittens, who, like some stage favourites, 
made up for their want of cleverness by very pretty 
faces, were held in their places while the scheme was 
arranged and focussed, then taken out and dropped in 
again at the very last. To the eyes of the initiated they 
may look a little oddly detached, but it does not seem 
to have occurred to other people, and the writer has 
often been asked, ‘‘ How ever did vou manage to do so 
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many at once?" Now the “A. P.” readers know! 

With subjects of this kind our exposure has to be a 
compromise, and can only be as long as it is possible to 
give. We shall require the very best light out of 
doors, and it will be a case of the shutter set at its 
fastest. The illustrations of this work all suffer from 
under-exposure, having been done too late in the year. 
They would have been considerably more attractive 
looking had they had a better light and so a fuller 
exposure. 
°` With a good deal of our photographic work, if we are 
at all critical, there is often a ‘‘ might have been,’’ and 
with such irresponsible little models as cats and kittens 
this is more than ever the case. We, naturally, have 
to take every chance we can get, and afterwards bemoan 
the imperfections of our results. If only Pussykins 
had not just chosen that second to hide her face, or if only 
Tussikins had not struck out quite so violently with 
his paw! etc. 

Still, on the whole, the ‘‘ might have beens ” are 
more encouraging than depressing, for is there not 
alwavs a next time, when the fault that annoys us can 
be rectified and the action that went so near spoiling our 
picture controlled?  Pussikins would not be silly next 
time, nor Tussikins so very active with his paw. We 
put our faith in ''next time," and if we put our 
energy, thought and patience into it too we are bound 
to succeed. 


A Ramble E. 


in Barly Spring 


By MARY C. COTTAM. 


" Now rings the woodland 
loud and long, 
The distance takes a 
lovelier hue, 
And drown'd in yonder 
living blue 
The lark becomes a sight- 
less song." 


HE early days of 

spring, with their 

changeful | moods 
of alternate sunshine, 
rain, and wind, possess 
a curious fascination for 
the pictorial worker, 
and a ramble into the 
country at this season is 
most enjoyable. ог 
there is still sufficient 
sharpness in the air to 
give one a feeling of 
exhilaration, and the 
quiet sense of expec- 
tancy now prevalent is 
at once refreshing and 
invigorating. Moreover, 
nature is in her most 
capricious mood, alter- 
nating between laughter 
and tears, joy and sorrow. The predominant phase, no 
doubt, is one of hope, for soon the earth will be reclad 


in all its loveliness. Yet again and again nature strikes 
a minor chord full of solemnity, and there is a pause in 
the revel. Nevertheless, I think it is by these same 
wayward moods that she endears herself to us, and thus 
casts a spell over those that love her. 

My camera had been lying idle for some weeks, and 
on going to its case I noted with astonishment a spot 
or two of mildew on the bellows; even the lens was dull 
and misty, and seemed to gaze at me with a reproachful 
eye. For the last time that we had an outing together 
we both came in for a thorough drenching, and when we 
reached home I was in a state of anger bordering upon 
disgust, and hastily packed it away, vowing that I 
would no longer be a slave to it. 

However, after removing the mildew, and gently 
polishing the lens with a soft piece of silk, my Camera 
soon shone with its wonted brilliance; and as I looked 
at it, I fancied that it whispered, ‘‘ A search for pictures 
at this season would be very delightful." At once the 
old, old tyranny resumed its sway. So that I eagerly 
took advantage of the first fine morning which came, a 
few days ago, and went ona ramble. The way led me 
across a grassy field. At first sight there appeared little 
to indicate the arrival of a brighter season, save a few 
celandines and some pink-tipped daisies; but even these 
one welcomes with joy. I had not journeyed far before 
I saw both anemones and primroses in full flower. 

The landscape was a quiet harmony of a few subdued 
tints, purple, brown, and pearly grey being the most 
predominant; but here and there in the hedgerow was a 
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AFTER A SHOWER. 


splash of white, for the blackthorn was in blossom. 
The birds were singing an hilarious melody, while 
almost from my feet a lark rose upward, sufficient indi- 
cation that spring’s gentle footsteps have already 
passed across the land. 

The path led me through a small wood, composed of 
beech, oak, and birch; on the farther side, the Scotch 
pine alone. 

Inside the enclosure it was strangely silent and 
wonderfully beautiful. The sunshine filtered through 
the interlacing branches, weaving weird fantastic 
patterns on the moss and decaying leaves upon the 
ground; the distant vistas were bathed in a slight 
opaline mist, now appearing grey, then blue, and again 
purple. Although no vestige of new leaf was apparent, 
I noted the swelling buds upon every tree, and felt con- 
scious of immense forces silently at work. There were 
endless subjects to be found in all directions; the open 
glades, which at a later season are filled with foliage, 
made picture making easy. Upon reaching the farther 
side of the wood I seemed to have stepped into some 
sacred temple. For hundreds of shimmering sun-rays 
shone through the interspacing pine-needles, enveloping 
the whole wood in a golden glory. It was simply love- 
liness itself. The peacefulness of the scene, the play of 
quivering light and shade, with the overpowering sense 
that something spiritual was present, made me feel that 
the woods rang with '' Holy, holy, holy! " From the 


By MARY C. COTTAM. 


top of a tree and out of sight a bird burst into song, 
and its notes floated triumphantly heavenward. I know 
that he sang '' Deo gratias," and in my heart I too 
sang with an ecstatic throb of gratitude; it was good to 
be alive in such an hour. For I stood in a temple far 
more beautiful than any built by human hands, a shrine 
in which one could worship without any circumscribed 
creed, a holy place, in which love of power or prefer- 
ence could find no room. For a brief, brief space the 
wood was filled with a shining presence, then swiftly 
the glory vanished, and nought remained but a 
memory: a memory wonderfully precious and equally 
incommunicable. І resumed my walk and soon reached 
the outside of the wood; there I came to a little lane 
where walking was by no means easy, for the ground 
was still damp and spongy. A few sallow-willows set 
in the hedgerow were covered with catkins, round which 
were buzzing a number of bees. 

In a field adjoining, a boy was ploughing with two 
fine grey horses; following the plough with shrill 
screaming cries were a number of black-headed gulls, 
now wheeling overhead, then flitting almost under the 
horses' feet, and anon circling round the boy's head. 
I was somewhat surprised to find the gulls so far inland, 
until I remembered that they make their nesting place 
in some sedgy marshland near to the river. Jim, the 
plough-boy, as he shouted, trudged along with an air 
of conscious pride, for only recently had he been 
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allowed to drive the team, and already he can cut a 
Straight furrow. I lingered some time watching this 
charming sight, and one not readily forgotten; but for 
pictures such as these a hand camera was a necessity. 

A chill wind which had arisen sped me onwards, the 
mist vanished, and the distance stood out clear cut and 
purple. 

Some time I spent in securing a few cloud negatives, 
as this season is one of the very best for cloud effects. 
Overhead drifted the snowy cumulus, mingling and 
intermingling with a thousand changes of light. Ona 
higher strata I could see the feathery cirrus, obliterated 


“The sunshine filtered through the interlacing branches. ` 


again and again by the more massive clouds, which 
swept ever onward, while over the valley silently went 
the great cloud shadows. Sunshine and shadow— 
shadow and sunshine; we cannot have the one without 
the other, and it is these very factors that contribute so 
marvellously to the beauty of this most poetic world. 
In spite of the March winds there were still some 
large pools of water lying at the side of the road, which 
made pleasing pictures with their dark reflections, and 
on the rough ground bordering the dykes shone gleams 
of gold from the kingcups, more correctly called marsh 
marigolds. The path led off beside the brook, upon 
whose banks still stood tall clusters of dried and 
withered water plants, which had turned to a pale yellow 
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or a golden brown, making a lovely colour contrast with 
the distant trees. Ап iso. plate with a screen could only 
give an adequate rendering of these delicate shades. 

I wandered on and passed the weir, over which the 
eddying water swirled and tumbled and tossed. Below 
the weir the shadows lay sleeping upon the water, now 
a velvety purple, then almost black, across which were 
laid bars of shining gold. The wind chanted a soft, 
sad melody, that passed over the valley in minor 
cadences. A pee-wit wailed along the river, reiterating 
his strange plaintive cry. The whole scene conveyed a 
sense of sadness. As I went by the mill, I remarked to 
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the miller, ‘‘ The wind is bitter this afternoon.’’ 
“ Aye,” he replied, '' that's true, but it’s not so bitter 
as the wind of adversity,’’ jerking with his thumb in the 
direction of a woman and a tiny child that were tramp- 
ing wearily down the road. Thus are the major and 
minor harmonies inexplicably interwoven into our 
everyday lives. 

I think the few illustrations accompanying this will 
show that there is plenty to interest one even in early 
spring before the leaves are on the trees. Added to 
that, rambles such as this lead the way to the '' Gate 
called Beautiful,’’ and those who possess the magic key 
to open the gate have also a safe refuge against ennui, 
boredom, or even ''tzedium vitæ.” _ 
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IRD-NESTING promises 

little in the way of pic- 

torialism, it being more 

work for the technician 
who has an eye for the best point 
of observation. It is exceedingly 
interesting, occasionally exciting, 
and the results are popular with 
people not yet educated to the 
glory of the smudgy creations of 
the advanced worker in mist. It 
is popular with the crowd, and, 
like flower photography, useful 
for decorative and commercial 
purposes. 

Orthochromatic plates are pre- 
ferable, but not indispensable. I always fancy that orthochromatic plates 
require either sunshine or very strong light to give the best results. Colour 
screens are unnecessary troubles and expenses. Last summer I was at some 
pains to prepare two pictures of the same sub- 
ject on ortho. plates, with and without a colour 
screen, for competition. My choice was a sun- 
flower, and I solemnly aver that I got the better 
result without the screen. A hand camera usually 
is useless, and yet sometimes the only one prac- 
ticable. Double extension is absolutely essential. 


Living in a district surrounded bv moorlands, 1 
have turned my attention in this direction to the 
homes of the moorland birds. Occasionally, when 
wandering across country in the springtime, I 
have seen the pewit’s humble habitation; some- 
times I have discovered it sheltered behind a tuft 
of coarse grass; sometimes perched unprotected 
on the summit of a miniature mound; sometimes in 
meadow, and sometimes amid bleak heath. 1 
have often stopped by the roadside to admire the 
beautiful plumage of the male bird : he was always 
far out of range of my pocket camera; and when- 
ever I succeeded in locating the three or four 
rich-looking eggs with their dark brown mottling, 
barely distinguishable among the surrounding 
dried mud, I wished for a stand and longer exten- 
sion. Therefore, when I became possessed of 
these appurtenances, I turned my attention to 
the pewit’s nest, and when the telephoto weather comes round again I will try the pewit himself. 

lhe home of the wild duck, which, after the hawk’s nest, I consider my best effort, was found beneath the 
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Illustrating article, 


parlour window of a keeper’s house. The old duck was 
so broody that she keenly resented my presence, and 
fought hard when being removed so that I might photo- 
graph her cosy habitation. 

The accompanying illustrations were all secured in 
the month of May of last year, and with the exception 
of the hawk’s nest, were obtained on rapid ortho. plates, 
backed, and without a colour screen. A Sanderson 
half-plate camera was used on an ordinary three-fold 
tripod, the necessary elevation being obtained by sliding 
in the front leg. I always press the spikes of the tripod 
legs firmly into the ground, so as to avoid any risk of 
movement during exposure. 

To secure satisfactory results at close quarters, i.e., 
within two feet or so of the nest, I found it advisable to 
stop down to F/16 or F/22. This necessitated long 
exposures, and after a few preliminary experiments | 
discovered that by using an actinometer, and exposing 
at F /22 to the darker tint of a “ W ynne,"' my negatives 
on rapid ortho. plates left little to be desired. I almost 
invariably develop with a dilute pyro-metol developer, 
Imperial standard formula with an equal bulk of water; 
and expect development at normal temperature to be 
completed within two to three minutes. 
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“ Springtime in London.” 


I then directed my efforts to the aristocratic grouse. 
One gamekeeper, who had no reason to tell me a lie, 
told me he had never seen a grouse nest until after the 
eggs were hatched. Another, on a different estate, led 
me to one immediately. It was a fearfully windy day, 
and I had to have the surrounding grass held back 
whilst I accomplished my purpose. My permission 
enjoined me to disturb the bird as carefully as possible, 
and then only once. 

The keepers were exceedingly good to me when they 
saw the character of my work and understood they 
would receive prints. The neighbourhood of anything 
likely to interest me was marked with a stone or stake, 
and I was immediately informed, sometimes by special 
messenger who had to walk miles into town. Occa- 
sionally I was unlucky, as for instance when I spent 
half a day to discover that a cow had trod on a grey 
hen's establishment, with disastrous results. Another 
time a form with five young leverets was lost in the 
heath; and a snipe's little house was inadvertently 
crushed by the lad who accompanied me to show me 
its whereabouts. 

A young keeper proved my most enthusiastic ally. 
He persuaded me to climb a rough fir tree to inspect 
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the abode of a magpie. I did fairly well going up, but 
I came down badly. I sacrificed a considerable area of 
skin from one shin, and did not appreciate the bruises 
I acquired in the exchange. I drew the line with the 
magpie. I was more at home on the ground floor with 
a snipe. I wasted hours behind a stone fence at the 
end of thirty feet of rubber tube in a vain endeavour to 
catch the bird at home,—to discover this was telephoto 
work. I bought a telephoto lens, and then I found it 
imperative to wait for telephoto weather. I am still 
waiting. 

One day a messenger brought me word that a nest 
with four eggs of the ‘‘ calloonan’’ had been found 
on the high moors. It was fine below when I started, 
but when I had climbed a thousand feet I found the 
moors enveloped in mist. ‘‘ Calloonan,’’ on interpreta- 
tion, proved “© curlew,” and in spite of the mist, by 
giving a liberal exposure, I secured a splendid addition 
to my little collection. 

My young man then piloted me into the valley 
beneath, and we wandered to a thick copse, to where 
we soon remarked the absence of bird life, and began 
to detect feathers and bones of little birds below the 
trees. We were in the neighbourhood of a hawk’s 
nest. 

** Up there? ”’ 

'* Yes, up there.” 

I whistled. But my enthusiastic ally produced a 


HIS title might be taken almost as a contradiction, 
and it might be thought that the Londoner would 
be the last to notice such an event as the coming of the 
spring, and that even if he felt its 
movements in his blood, there would 
be little or nothing in the stony 
streets of the Cruel Mother to cheer 
his eyes and remind of the country- 
side. The willows may be covered 
with catkins, the glued-up buds of 
the chestnuts may be bursting into 
fan-like green, the fields may be 
bright with springing grass, and 
gleaming with sunshine, but the 
Londoner—or the town man any- 
where—sees little or nothing, it might 
be thought, to call all this to mind. 


A great mistake, surely. We 
town dwellers are perhaps more 
observant of what Nature does give 
us—or rather of what man leaves us 
of Nature—than the countryman, to 
whom the annual pageant of the 
seasons brings little delight and less 
stimulus. He has seen it all his life; 
he can see it any day; and it has 
lost its glamour, but here—in town 
—after dull days of fog, of constant 
blue haze, of mud and dirt (however 
useful we may have found them at 
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ladder which he had brought into the wood overnight. 
He was good enough to go up first and clear the way 
a bit. I slung my Sanderson half-plate across my back, 
and with a faint heart, but an outward show of non- 
chalance, I commenced my climb. The ladder part was 
all right; that is, it was not so very bad; but above I 
struggled painfully and clung to the tree for dear life. 
Oh, what a height I had to go, and what a peculiar 
sensation I felt whenever a twig snapped beneath me! 
In time—it was a long time—I reached my point of 
observation, and in a similar tree adjoining I saw the 
hawk's nest. The young keeper was beside it ready 
to remove the branches obtruding tfe vision of the 
camera. It was ticklish work focussing on the ground 
glass: I would not trust my judgment of distance in 
such unusual circumstances, particularly when an error 
of a foot would have affected the definition. Inserting 
the dark slide with one hand was also troublesome; and 
fixing the camera in exposing position was an experience 
in itself. One-fortieth of a second, focal-plane at F/6, 
on a Gem Salon plate, was to determine the result. I 
trembled from head to foot, swayed with the tree, and 
by no effort could I adapt myself to use the finder. I 
am not enamoured of pot-shots, but it was Hobson’s 
choice. I made two exposures. By some good fortune 
I had two good negatives. It was eerie work; and I 
was truly and duly thankful when I felt my feet on the 
rungs of the ladder. 
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times in our picture making), to see the clear heavens 
once more, to behold the blue ether and the sailing 
cumuli, to see street reflections bright in sunshine after 
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the passing shower, to note those buds that are bursting 
green in square and boulevard, in park and church- 
yard, is indeed ‘а wonder and a wild delight." Con- 
trast, which we learn to find so valuable in composition, 
speaks strongly to the Londoner in the changes of the 
seasons. 

But this article is not a rhapsody, but written to help 
the town dweller in his spring photography. So to busi- 
ness. Let us look at the material with which we have 
to deal, under its different classification. What do 
you say to a few words on spring showers, spring 
clouds, spring green, spring sunshine, though there 
is material enough for plenty of articles on each head? 

Spring showers open up for the photographer, after 
the dull winter days, a most inspiring and delightful 
class of subject. The enthusiastic spring photographer 
should never be without his hand camera. I do not 
mean when he is out photographing, for then, of course, 
he will have it with him, but I mean always, when he 
even travels about on business, or trains it from place 
to place (even a Blocknote, if the camera case on one's 
back seems unbusinesslike). These sudden showers! 
the returning sunshine! you can never forecast them. 
It is dull and uninteresting often when we start, and 
by 11 a.m. all the streets are a glory of dripping road- 
ways and sparkling sun. It is here and gone—absent 
and here with bewildering rapidity. Perhaps an effect 
that half a lifetime may never give back to us is before 
us, and with no camera it can be little more than a 
beautiful memory and sad regret. So we must always 
have our camera, and it must be a hànd camera. Shower 
effects are too transient and too irresponsible, so to 
speak, for any other instrument. Do not be deceived into 
too short an exposure in these reflection subjects, or 
there will be a loss of brightness and lightness in the 
reflections that will destroy their chief charm; and deve- 
lop in a weak solution, for the contrasts are often great. 

Spring clouds naturally follow spring showers, for 
it is in the season of spring showers that we get those 
fine cloud effects piled right above the street, a great 
cumulus perhaps rising—like some mighty alp above a 
Swiss village—in solemn grandeur above our sombre 
street. But you must give up your reflection subjects 
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to a great extent if you are going to keep your great 
clouds. The two together would be too weighty for 
one subject. This will not matter; it is well to see 
London now and then in this way, making the sky 
the point of interest, and the town of secondary im- 
portance. The reverse method of treatment generally 
pertains, and so we get a change. An artist was only 
saying to the writer the other day that one of the great 
refreshments of the spring in London was the seeing 
things '' big," and getting London and its objects as 
accessories to the fine sky effects overhead. At any 
rate, by this treatment it will come fresh, and freshness 
of treatment is a great stimulus to production. 
Technically we shall have to be on the look-out for 
failure. Great contrasts have to be included in sub- 
jects, and the equalisation of exposure will be the 
problem, and dilute developer again an essential. 

Spring green is everywhere in London, and each pic- 
ture maker will find some, at any rate, near his own 
doorstep. We need only mention such subjects as deli- 
cate little trees in the parks covered with a green mist, 
and telling against the great cumulus cloud, the delicate 
lacework of greenery against old stonework in court 
and churchyard. * Each one can recall his own favourite 
effects. 

Spring sunshine. The town has been spring- 
cleaned. How everything glows! The very quality of 
the sunshine seems to differ from the dust-laden rays 
of later days. One is reminded of Wordsworth's son- 
net, though it refers to the morning of the day, and not 
to the morning of the year :— 

“ The city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning." 

The sunshine seems cleaner and clearer (as in truth it 
is), and now is the time, when the light is so actinic, and 
the shadows are so luminous, to try those against-the- 
light effects of sunshine through doors (such as we have 
attempted in our illustration, S. Katherine Coleman), 
or acros the plane of the subject (as in S. Lawrence 
Jewry), for there will be more chance with light so 
actinic of bringing them to a successful issue, to say 
nothing of the spring green to help the feeling of light- 
ness and delicacy so characteristic of the season. 
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Contemplation. 


HESE three remarkable and amusing little prints came 

to us from Miss Margaret McLauchlan, and certainly 

do credit to her originality and skilful technical photography. 
We, of course, agree with her that they are not perhaps a 
very high order of photography, but they are, nevertheless, 
clever and amusing, and we cannot always be in the exalted 
mood to discuss the artistic matters of pictorial photography. 
Miss McLauchlan’s object in this series (for she had a 


Conversation. 


Consummation. 


serious object, really) is to show the vast amount of expres- 
sion that is conveyed by the slightest turn of the head. The 
models, of course, are fixed in expression, and do not co-oper- 
ate in the objects of the operator; the lighting is in every case 
the same, and yet the expression of each figure in each 
instance is widely different. It seems to us that these figures 
are not only pour rire, but give a useful lesson in pose as 
well. We commend them to our readers’ 
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STUDIES 


O the latter-day pictorialist, the camera artist, eagerly 

on the look-out for original subjects, all fish that 

comes to his net seems acceptable. He is perhaps apt 
to go to curious lengths, even to what may seem to be 
artistic extremes, in the way of figure work, and yet so 
long as he does not too greatly outrage certain primary 
rules in the matter of probability and credence, decency and 
taste, there should be, and surely is, little reason why, when 
his fancies roam far afield, he should not attempt to capture 
and fix their creations in a picture. 

I have always had a great fancy for working in the 
woodlands in the early spring-time, before the wealth of 
verdure clothes and shades the land and darkens the under- 
growth. Thus it is that some time ago, in wandering in a 
favourite wood, it struck me that with a suitable model 
there might be the making of a modern picture that should 
depict a long-gone type of scene, a medieval study. 

That the thing was, in certain ways, a photographic 
anachronism, so to speak, did not trouble me seriously. I 
did not see why it should; we have gone so far on the road 
in photographic art to-day that the question of creation 
stands apart from method. Whether brush or blackened box, 
matters little in the using; it is the mind behind either. 
That a modern maiden should dress in medieval garments 
and a “© peaky " head-dress, and poise a peregrine, to make 


IN THE MEDIEVAL. © ььеовкск craves. 


a ''fantasy," a '' legende," or what not, did not outrage 
any preconceived notions or canons in my mind, and it ap- 
pealed to me. And its appeal was all the stronger because 
the old-time fairv lore was always near to me, so invariably 
picturesque too, that nothing else mattered but the result. 

Perhaps it zs rather absurd to make photographic ** Joans 
of Arc ” or ** Rapunzels," vet as they are so largely myths 
or shadows of historv or legend, or pure fable, again, it 
matters not. 

One rather shrinks from exhibiting the rude and often 
sadlv disillusionising scaffoldings of a work, but it mav be 
said that a few vards of pink or vellow art muslin, and a 
jewelled belt or trinket or two, a paper hat, and a living or 
stuffed ornithological specimen will serve for manv studies, 
and excessive realism may afterwards be subdued with an 
“ atmosphere " of suitable diffusion, or by the charitable 
interposition of silk, by merciful printing in gum or on 
canvas. A fanciful figure in an enchanting woodland glade 
is enough to set the rest a-going. 

Of the results—but there! they have to speak for them. 
selves, and it is likely enough most critics will condemn; 
but then—what are critics for? 

And even that does not always matter, if the thing 
amuses us, and we get a print that pleases из, and—keeps 
us out of mischief. 
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A New 
Stereoscope for 
Viewing Direct 

Stereograms. 


Stereograms made with a binocular camera, and printed 
directly on one sheet from the double negative, are incorrect as 
regards position; and if viewed by an ordinary stereoscope a 
pseudoscopic effect will be produced. To produce slides suited 
for the ordinary stereoscope, the original negative may be 
cut, and then the two pictures are interchanged as regards posi- 
tion, or the finished prints may be trimmed and interchanged as 
regards position. Mention is made in the German papers of a 
new stereoscope, constructed after the manner of a pseudoscope, 
and patented by the Rathenow Optical Company (‘ Emil 
Busch"), which stereoscope will give true effect with direct, 
unreversed, or pseudoscopic slides, and fer contra, a pseudo- 
scopic effect with ordinary or reversed stereoscopic slides, the 
use of this new stereoscope allowing of considerable simplifica- 
tion in the practice of stereoscopic photography. Two pairs of 
mirrors are so arranged that each eye sees that half of the stereo- 
gram which is immediately opposite to the other eye. 


Stereoscopic Views of Isolated Objects. 


Herr Wippe, in Die Photographische Industrie, describes a 
simple form of tilting stage attachment for the microscope, 
whereby any object may be so rocked through an angle of about 
three degrees as on an axis parallel to the plane of the stage, 
that two successive photographs may be combined to give stereo- 
scopic effect. The stage attachment described by Herr Wippe 
can be readily constructed by any amateur, as it consists merely 
of a rocking table of black cardboard, with an index or stops to 
give or show a rotation of about three degrees. The partial rota- 
tion method of obtaining stereoscopic effect is applicable to any 
object or even person that can be set up against an even back- 
ground and slightly rotated on a vertical axis to the extent of 
two or three degrees after the exposure of the first plate, 
and before the exposure of the second, this giving the two neces- 
sary aspects, just as if a binocular camera were used, or as if an 
ordinary camera were shifted laterally between the exposures. 
For the production of a stereoscopic portrait under the condi- 
tions, an office chair, the seat of which rotates on a central pin, 
is convenient, but marks should be made to indicate the desir- 
able amount of rotation between the exposures, 1-180th of the 
complete circle corresponding to two degrees, and 1-120th of the 
circle corresponding to three degrees. Only a sitter who is 
regarded as steady should be attempted under these conditions, 
as the time of pose, including as it does the change of plate and 
rotation of chair, can scarcely be less than fifteen seconds; or 
what would have been considered a moderately long pose in the 
days of wet collodion. 


A Glycin Developer in Powder Form. 


Photographic tourists who study convenience yet like to con- 
trol their own chemical mixtures, may find it worth while to 
prepare a dry glycin developer, which is said to keep well, in 
powder form; but it may be well to emphasise the fact that the 
keeping qualities will depend largely on the dryness of the mate- 
rials, especially the potassium carbonate, which should be well 
baked before use. The following are lightly mixed, all being in 
powder form:—Glycin, 50 grammes; potassium carbonate, 390 
grammes; anhydrous sodium sulphite, 130 grammes. These 
materials being mixed, the powder can be put up in one gramme 
doses in the small cylindrical celluloid capsules now obtain- 
able. the pull-off lid of the capsule fitting almost air-tight, while 


absolute air-tightness can be realised by binding a strip of 
adhesive plaster round the joint. One gramme of the powder 
to 25 c.c. of water will yield a developing solution of con- 
venient strength for ordinary work. 


Further Details of the New Lippmann Method. 


As far as its broad or theoretical principles are concerned, the new 
methods of Professor Lippmann are sufficiently indicated in the 
paragraph which was published last week (p. 282), but now we can 
give some details as to the actual means that may be adopted for 
producing a cellular film or texture which шшш consists of a 
number of minute tubes packed side by side and blackened inside, 
each tube containing a miniature Stanhope lens. Here is a possi- 
bility. A sheet of celluloid is moulded between two exactly regis- 
tering and properly patterned hot plates, so as to produce a thin 
celluloid film, out of which rise pillars or cylinders of celluloid, 
the result being something like the cash mats used in shops, but 
much finer, and in transparent celluloid. The mould would 
naturally be so figured as to give the top of each projecting cylinder 
the curved faces of the Stanhope lenses, the more curved end of 
each “lens” being at the top of the projecting cylinder, and the 
less curved end being on the remote surface of the connecting film. 
The interspaces between the cylinders being now filled in with black 
pigment, and the more even surface of the celluloid being coated 
with sensitive emulsion, all will be ready for exposure, and the 
exposure will be through the support, as in the Autochrome process, 
but no lens will be required, and the camera may be of the most 
rudimentary kind, indeed nothing more than a dark slide and draw- 
shutte: or other device for exposures. The first result will be a negative, 
but by taking advantage of a method of reversal similar or com- 
parable to that of the Autochrome process, this can be converted 
into a positive. The result will have within itself the elements of 
many stereoscopic aspects, as from any one standpoint an eye will 
only see one portion of each minute image, and the whole image 
formed by a combination of these points will change in orientation 
owing to different combination of these points; hence the ordinary 
view with two eyes should always be stereoscopic. How far this 
prospective wonder in photography will be actuallv realised can 
scarcely be guessed, but the main difficultv is one that is purely 
constructive: that of making the cellular and lenticular base, and 
this may only be a question of organisation and manufacture. Pro- 
fessor Lippmann has a few results which clearly show possibilities, 
but we may conjecture that when the cellular basis can be pro- 
duced at a moderate price, and with the cylindrical cells about 
half a millimetre in length, and one-fourth of a millimetre in 
diameter, the method will have interest from what is commonly 
called the practical point of view, as this may give a sharpness 
approximating to the one-hundredth of an inch standard. 


Over-Exposed or Bronzed Prints. 


Bronzing by over-exposure is not uncommon when printing-out 
papers are used, even when the over-exposure is so pronounced as 
to almost obscure the subject; it may be worth while to try the 
method advocated by M. Bordes in Photo Studia. First wash the 
print, then allow it to remain in 15 per cent. hypo for half an hour 
or more, or until the print becomes clear yellow. After this any 
ordinary combined toning and fixing bath may be used. 


Composite Films of Gelatine and Pyroxylin. 


Die Photographische Industrie mentions a method, due to Dr. H. 
Smith, of Zurich, whereby two moist films of gelatine, each of which 
is faced with pvroxvlin, are squeegeed together, gelatine to gelatine. 
The composite film thus obtained, and in which the gelatine basis 
is protected on both sides by pyroxylin, may be coated with emulsion 
in anv usual manner. 


MOST compact and portable little camera, capable of being 

carried in the jacket pocket, in either quarter-plate, 5 by 4, 
or postcard sizes, and with every necessary movement for any kind 
of work, reaches us from C. P. Goerz, of 1, Holborn Circus, E.C. 
It has the advantage of being put into position for commencing 
work by simply pressing the push button on the top of the camera— 
the baseboard drops and the front carrying the lens is immediately 
brought forward, and the camera tends focussed at infinity, ready 
for operations. Provided infinity, then, is to be used, no focussing 
is required, and the camera is ready for immediate action, a great 
gain where effects are quickly passing and rapid work is required. 
If the object required be nearer than the infinity mark, then the 
focus is adjusted to scale in the usual way. 

The camera has no complicated arrangement and no parts 
to get out of order easily. It can be procured fitted either 
with Goerz Dagor or Goerz Syntor lens, and has interchangeable 
arrangement either for single plate holders or for film-pack adapt т 
for the Premo fiim pack. 
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CAMERAS. 


An important point to notice is that ample extension is allowed, 
not only for the use of the complete lens but also for one com- 
bination, and even with the single combination there is ample 
extension for the taking of objects quite close at hand. 

When wide-angle work is required, a special arrangement is 
provided, and though the camera is so small, wide-angle work can 
be readily undertaken with it. 

In short, it may be said that this camera is quite a multum in 
parvo—though so small, all the work possible on larger-sized 
cameras can be undertaken by its aid, and yet it measures only 
64 in. by 434 in. by 1j in., and weighs 2 lbs., in the 5 by 4 size. 

When the excellence of workmanship, the adaptability for use, 
and extreme convenience are considered, the price of the camera 
will be considered extremely reasonable. The quarter-plate, fitted 
with Syntor lens and film-pack adapter, is only £8 8s. 

Supplied with the camera will be found a most complete little 
booklet, explaining all movements and enabling the beginner to 
commence work straight away. 


i 5 
A NEW ALDIS LENS—THE ALDIS OXYS-ANASTIGMAT. 


A FTER the six years’ experience which our readers have 
had with the Aldis lens, it is quite unnecessary for us to 
make any general remarks in praise of this justly popular form 
of anastigmat—a form which has quite established itself in the 
good opinions of the photographic world. Those wishing to 
refer to our previous articles on the Aldis lens should look 
back to p. 420 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for May 22, 
1902 ; p. 521 of December 24, 1903; p. 5 of January 1, 1907, and 
p. 305 of April 2, 1907. 

Elaboration and higher correction are the order of the day 
with lenses, and the new form may be sufficiently defined as 
the old Aldis lens with a double concave cemented to the inner 
surface of the thick back lens to give a more critically flat 
field. This extra correcting lens has other advantages, as it 
brings the system nearer to symmetry, and makes it serviceable 
both ways; that is to say, with either face toward the scene. 

In order to make this clear, we may refer to fig. 1, but we 
must premise that the inside concavity of the front combination 
of the lens now in our hands is somewhat deeper than is 
shown in the sketch, whereby the Aldis character of the 
strongly negative front is maintained ; hence the back focus is 
short in comparison with the actual equivalent focal length. 
This makes it practicable to use an Aldis lens of desirably great 
focal length, on the compact folding cameras now so popular. 
The property of reversability, whereby a long back focus can 


BACK 
FRONT 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


be realised at will, steps in as an advantage in the case of reflex 
cameras, or magazine cameras in which the mechanism would 
otherwise interfere with the lens. 

This interesting and useful property of reversal, combined 
with a choice of two back focal lengths, is an interesting pro- 
perty which, as far as modern lenses are concerned, is espe- 
cially characteristic of the new form of the Aldis lens, although 
we find the germ of this characteristic in such out-of-date forms 
as the Pelzval orthoscopic lens and some of the early doublets 
of Chevalier. 


The lens sent to us for notice is shown by fig. 2; it bears the 
serial number 10,772, and it is No. 11 in the catalogue series. 
It has a focal length of 5% inches, the maximum aperture 
being F/s.6s, and it covers a quarter-plate, the size for which 
it is recommended, quite ideally, whether in respect to even- 
ness of illumination, detail all over the area, or rectilinearity. 
It may, however, be used on a much larger plate, should a 
wider angle be required, say half-plate or a trifle over. The 
absence of haze, diffused light, or flare is a well-known charac- 
teristic of the older Aldis lenses, and the new lens is equally 
meritorious in these respects; the introduction of the new 
correcting glass not giving rise to any defect of diffusion, as 
the new glass is cemented to its fellow. Thus the new lens pos- 
sesses a characteristic which is now looked on as essential in 
every modern lens designed for all-round or general work, the 
possession of no more than four open, outer, or reflecting 
surfaces. 

From the above it will be seen that the new lens is in no sense 
a “cheap " lens, in the reproachful sense of the term ; it repre- 
sents quite the highest optical skill, both in design and execu- 
tion, and it may well be the “ опе” lens of the amateur who 
seeks to do all-round work, and this more especially as its focal 
length can be diminished or increased by as much as a third, 
and this without any notable disadvantage, if a suitable spec- 
tacle lens is fitted cap fashion in front. Further, a telephoto 
back may be employed when a considerable lengthening of focus 
is required. 

There are now on the market five sizes of the Aldis Oxys- 
anastigmat lens, ranging in focal length from 4.85 inches to 
7.7 inches; and these may be had in plain iris diaphragm 
mounts, or in association with the Bausch and Lomb shutter, 
whether Unicum or Automat. Those Oxys-anastigmats sent out 
with iris mounts are provided with the standard flange thread 
of the Royal Photographic Society. Аз regards the desirability 
of this we offer no opinion, as the question of standard sizes is 
generally a matter of expediency to be determined on by the 
merits of each particular case, and, moreover, the flange stan- 
dards of the Royal Photographic Society are not so generally 
used as to be in any sense universal. They were formulated at 
a transition period and just as heavy lenses and coarse threads 
were on the wane. The habit of the day tends to finer threads 
and the smallest flange that can be conveniently fitted to the 
lens. 

In connection with the new lens Messrs. Aldis Brothers call 
our attention to a matter that we have by no means failed to 
insist upon when endeavouring to guide our readers in the 
choice of a lens—the facility of cleaning and the stability of 
centering incident to a lens system which has only four open 
surfaces, or consists of only two masses, blocks, or cemented 
groups; further, there is, in the Aldis lens, no possibility of mis- 
placing the glasses. 
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THE MIDLAND 


W E have had the pleasure of inspecting several new cameras 
brought out by the Midland Camera Co., Ltd., of Slaney 
Street, Birmingham, for the coming season, which are fine 
specimens of up-to-date camera construction, and possess several 
new and important advantages. We shall confine ourselves to 
speaking of two of the cameras displayed for inspection— 
the No. 3 quarter-plate outfit and the No. 6 half-plate set. The 
No. 3, sold in quarter-plate size, is made of the finest maho- 
gany, with fine finish, has double extension, and by moving the 
back of the camera along the baseboard independent wide-angle 
movement and horizontal swing action are available; the swing 
front, which has great latitude of rise and fall, is self-erecting 
and extending. A strong point worthy of notice in this camera 
is the patent rack and pinion movement, which has the great 
advantage of enabling the composition of the picture to be carried 
out with ease while the head remains under the focussing screen, 
the old method of unscrewing and pusning up the lens panel for 
raising being no longer in use. This camera, fitted with Beck 
symmetrical lens and best quality mahogany roller-blind shutter, 
with speed indicator, £3 the set. 

The No. 6 half-plate 1s a really first-class camera, made in 
finest mahogany, beautifully polished, and ebony-bound, with 
highest quality brass fittings. It has an accurately balanced, 
long, triple-extension movement, actuated by racks and double- 
solid pinions of helical pattern, making the adjustment beauti- 
fully smooth and easy, and ensuring the exact plumb remaining 
true. The independent pinion is also an acquisition to focus- 
sing, as this can be accomplished by either the pinion actuating 
the front extension or the one working the wide-angle movement. 
The back has double swing, both vertical and horizontal ; the re- 
versing frame 15 secured by automatic spring catches. The front 
has double swing, and is self-erecting, a special feature being 
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the patent rack and pinion rising front attachment, which has 
the great advantage that it is quite unnecessary to interrupt 
focussing to adjust the front rise, moreover one can see exactly 
the effect produced by the rise and fall. There is also consider- 
able independent rising and falling front for use in wide-angle 
work. The special construction of the bellows, which are of best 
selected leather with truncated corners, combines the advantage 
of the square with the adaptability of the taper. Also fitted is a 
spirit level and plumb indicator. The dark slides are marvels 
of fine workmanship, and have double clips—a luxury not 
generally provided in so small a size. The price of this set, with 
Beck symmetrical lens, 15 Z5 155. 

Though this is not the enlarging season, attention may be 
directed to No. 6 enlarger, which has one or two conveniences of 
extreme utility in practical enlarging, such as a rack and pinion 
central swing for correcting distortion, rack and pinion rise 
and fall allowing any part of the negative to be brought to the 
centre, rack and pinion revolving action by which the negative 
may be brought to any position from the horizontal to the 
vertical (and vice versá), this unique movement allowing an 
image though out of square on the negative to be projected 
square on the enlarging board. The price of this enlarger, com- 
plete, is £6. 

One other specialité of the Midland Camera Co. may be men- 
tioned, and it is one that will specially commend itself to the 
beginner as well as the advanced worker ; it is called the “ Focus- 
sing Screen Reflector," and is fastened to the focussing screen 
by hinges, and works either vertically or horizontally, serves to 
protect the glass of the screen when not in use, and gives the 
picture the right way up, so helping on greatly the work of com- 
position. Price, quarter-plate, 6s. ; half-plate, 7s. 6d., with screws 
for fixing into the focussing screen. 


— —— À3A«*—————— 
THE SANDRINGHAM "MODEL M" IMPROVED FOLDING CAMERA, ETC. 


M ESSRS. MAY, ROBERTS AND CO,, of 9, Clerkenwell 
Road, E.C., send us a sample of their improved pattern 
Model M Sandringham folding camera, which is a British made 
article, of splendid value, and most suitable for the use of the 
cyclist, motorist, or tourist. It is folding in type and quite con- 
venient in size for carrying when shut, is fitted with a Bausch and 
Lomb Everset shutter, and the same firm's R.R. lens. It is 
equipped with all necessary movements characteristic of modern 
cameras. It is quarter-plate in size, thoroughly well made, fitted 
in heavily nickelled brass, bellows of real leather, lined inside, has 
finder, focussing screen, plate-holders of exceptional neatness, and 
bushes for upright and oblong pictures. 

The price of the Model M Sandringham, with three dark slides 
and focussing screen, is Zr 17s. 6d. for quarter-plate. Each 
camera is packed separately in a box, with full instructions. 

For a very cheap camera there seems to us to be in this case 
most excellent value for money. 

Those who are seeking a shutter for this season's work will do 
well to see the Sandringham Roller-blind Shutter. It is for 
both time and instantaneous work, has speed indicator and ball 
and tube. The body of the shutter is of polished mahogany, the 
metal parts are of burnished brass, and the shutter is an accurate 
instrument and smooth in working. It is simple in working; pulling 
the cord sets it, and pressing the bulb releases it. Varying speeds, 
from r-1sth to r-goth sec., сап be accurately set by the turning of 
a brass knob, with speed indicator. Prices vary, according to 
diameter, from 7s. 6d. up to 13s., or the behind-lens type of this 
excellent shutter can be had at the same prices. 

Tripods are quite a speciality of May, Roberts and Co., and we 
note especially the Sandringham Four-fold Sliding-leg ash Tripod, 


which is British made, beautifully fitted and finished, suitable for 
use for hand or stand cameras up to half.plate. It is of new 
construction, made of best quality ash, bottom leg sliding, highly 
finished and polished, with brass fittings and leather straps for 


packing. It is both light and compact for carriage, and rigid 
when set up for use, and so is especially suitable for tourists and 
cyclists. When set up its height is fifty-seven inches, and closed for 
carrying seventeen and a half inches. "The price of this useful and 
efficient tripod is ros. 6d. Tan mail canvas carrying case, 3s. Od. 
extra. 


— — ———— 


Messrs. Fuerst Bros., of 17, Philpot Lane, E.C., ask us to call 
the attention of our readers to the fact that they have extended the 
final date for entries for their Single-Solution Developer Competi- 
tion to June next. 


Hardtmuth's Retouching Pencils.—Messrs. L. and C. Hardt. 
muth have sent us specimens of their various retouching pencils 
and sets for photographers. The boxes include a retouching and 
spotting set, containing camel-hair brushes, pencils and spotting 
medium, and a bromide retouching box with pencils and black 
chalk, and a box of refills of varying degrees of hardness, and 
also a white pencil for spotting out black marks on a bromide print. 
The high quality of the Koh-i-noor pencils is well known, and 
amateurs would find these sets useful for working on bromide 
prints, and for spotting or retouching negatives. 


J. Lancaster and Sons’ Catalogue.—We have just received a 
copy of the 1908 edition of Messrs. Lancaster and Sons’ catalogue. 
It consists of seventy-two pages, well printed and fully illustrated, 
of the apparatus that is sold by this firm. Any photographer can 
have a copy forwarded on writing to Messrs. Lancaster and Sons, 
Camera Buildings, Broad Street, Birmingham. 


Seabrook Safety Razor.—In a recent number of THE A. P. there 
appeared an article on Safety Razor Trimming. Messrs. Seabrook 
Bros., of 30-32, Featherstone Street, City Road, E.C., have sent 
us one of their safety razor cases, which would be very useful to 
any amateur for trimming his prints as suggested in our article. 
The box contains seven blades and a handle into which the small 
blades can be inserted. The outfit complete can be obtained for 


6s. 
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In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prints MUST 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT РАСЕ xi), and addressed to the Editor, 


Negative ‘‘ Fades ” in Fixing Bath. 


I have just commenced photography, and I have taken ana 
developed two or three fairly good plates, but when I fixed 
them the picture faded away. Could you please tell me 
the cause of this? E. EC. 


In such cases as this it is advisable to always send an 
example from which we can judge what is wrong. So far as 
we can gather from your letter, it seems that you stopped de- 
velopment as soon as you could see an image well defined; 
whereas you should have continued development until the 
image became almost entirely lost to view through density. 
Had you done so, it is probable the negative would have been 
all right when fixed. 


Hydroxylamine as a Developer. 


Will you kindly give me a formula for a developer based on 
hydroxylamine? I believe the hydrochloride is used. 
A. B. С. 


The great weakness of this developer is its liability to cause 
blisters on ordinary gelatino-bromide plates by the formation 
of nitrogen gas, although Mr. E. Banks stated in 1898 that they 
may be obviated by the addition to the developer of grape sugar 


or oxydised cane sugar. The following is a representative 

formula :— 

A.—Hydroxylamine hydrochlorate — ...... 60 gr. 3.85 grammes 
CHEIIC Old. edi pode tees 3o gr. 1.90 grammes 
ur doge 3 02. | 85.00c.c 

B.—Sodium hydrate ......................... 150 gr. 9.60 grammes 
Water оаа melas 3 oz. | 85.00 c.c. 


Take 2 drams each of A and B and add 18 drams of water. 


Barometer Photographs. 


Please send me particulars of how to make a barometer 
photograph. 

We presume you refer to the paper base prepared to change colour 

under climatic influence. That is usually done by soaking a print on 


plain paper (such as a platinotyne) in a chemical bath, such as the 
following : — 


Cobalt Chloride а ос ev e I part. 
ero | A t IO parts. 
Distilled: water AR ERS SR RSS 100 parts. 


The gelatine should be soaked in the water until quite soft, and 
then dissolved by gentle heat. When cool, the cobalt is to be added. 
Prints saturated with this solution and dried are said to remain 
colourless in wet weather, but to change to blue when the atmo- 
sphere is dry. 


What is a '' Wide-angle Lens ’’? 


(1) What is the meaning of a “ wide-angulas" lens? (2) I give 
a plate 1-20th exposure. What exposure would the same plate 
require, using the back combination of the lens, and racking 
out the bellows to the required length? 


` The Amateur Photographer,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


(1) Probably a ‘‘ wide-angle” lens is intended. Such a term is 
usually applied to lenses of short focus, capable of covering a 
larger area than usual. For instance, supposing that a half.plate 
is properly covered with a lens of seven inches focus, while another 
lens of four and a half inches focus is also capable of sharplv 
covering the same plate, the latter would commonly be called a 
short focus, or ''wide-angle," lens, and the former would be 
known as a narrow angle, or (comparatively) long focus, lens. (2: 
Presuming the single component was double the focus of the com- 
bination, the exposure would need to be multiplied by four. 


To Strip Film of Broken Negative. 


I have a broken negative, of which the film is not damaged. 
I should like to remove the film from the glass. (1) Could you 
tell me how to remove the film without damaging it? B. C. 


The following method was described some time ago in the 
* British Journal Almanac " as a reliable one that prevented expan- 
sion of the film, and it seems to be an excellent formula : — 


Methylated spirit io ose pesas ees ve Ina Ove а Eus ca ut 25 oz 
Water. oues УТ О О а EVI SIR Т MU UE I Oz 
Glycerine sesoses preat Sei REAR I Oz 


To prepare the stripping solution, add 6 to 30 minims of hydro- 
fluoric acid to each ounce of the solution to be used. Cut the film 
through all round, about one-eighth of an inch from the edge, and 
level the negative. Then apply a little of the solution, spreading 
it with a strip of paper, and removing the loose outside edging of 
film as soon as it will come easily away. The looseness of the main 
film is to be tested by passing beneath it a waxed silk thread 
stretched on a bow. If quite free, the solution is poured off and 
some plain solution substituted. The loose film is then transferred 
to a plain glass plate, previously coated with a thin film of mucilage. 
Paraffin paper is employed as a lifter of the film, the sheet being 
lightly squeegeed on to the film and the two lifted together. After 
placing the film in contact with the gummed plate, the paraffin paper 
is lightly squeegeed and then removed. 


Babies' Heads From Egg-shells. 


І have noticed babies’ heads appearing fiom an egg-shell. (1) 
Is the above done with a border negative? If so, (2) where can 
I obtain one? If not, (3) how is it done? S. C. 


(1, 2, and 3) It is not exactly а “ border negative" that is used, 
but the egg-shell and background are really a separate negative, 
somewhat of that nature, the print being made by a combination of 
the two negatives. A print is made from the egg negative, and 
the part to be occupied by the baby is cut out with a sharp knife, 
the rest of the print being used as a mask over the portrait negative, 
and adjusted so as to show exactly the part you wish to print. The 
mask is then exposed to light until black, and is attached to the 
portrait negative, while a print is made on a piece of paper of the 
desired size. When printed, the piece that was cut out of the 
mask is then used as a mask on the egg negative to protect the baby 
print, and the second printing is then done. In most negatives of 
this kind there is a part already masked for the reception of the 
portrait. Most dealers can supply the negatives. 
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7 PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES 


t, 
HE Scottish Photo- 
graphic Federation has 
| achieved much since its 

w inception, in January, 1903. 

| It has been specially fortunate 

in having had from the 

beginning the services, as 

hon. secretary, of Mr. John B. Maclachlan, Blairgowrie, 

whose indomitable spirit prevailed against many difficulties 

in the initial stages. Indeed, it was principally owing to 

his foresight that federation was made “ national ’’; the 

original idea which sprung from the Brechin Photographic 

Association was for a local grouping of several societies for 
mutual support. 

The principle of having a new president each year gives 
the hon. secretary undisputed claim to be {Ле official of the 
Federation, and his place of abode its headquarters. Blair- 
gowrie, situated on the north-east of Perthshire, in the heart 
of Scotland's grandest scenery, has long been known as a 
centre of photographic activity. Away back in 1893 the 
Blairgowrie and District Photographic Association held its 
first exhibition, when J. B. Maclachlan was the vice-pre- 
sident; it received many notable entries. At the 1898 and 
1901 exhibitions he was joint secretary, and it is questionable 
if any society show in Scotland ever gained so many foreign 
entries—New York, Cannes, Newark (U.S.A.), Cape Town, 
Albany (U.S.A.), Naples, Dieppe, Durban, Philadelphia, 
Newport (U.S.A.), Rochester (U.S.A.), Washington 
(U.S.A.) Alassio (Italy), and Calcutta— while mention 
of the more prominent exhibitors would reveal a coterie 
of the leading photographic lights. At their last exhibition 
in 1905 the society had nearly 500 exhibits forward. 

The secretary of a photographic society usually finds he 
has to do a fair amount of correspondence, but the secretary- 
ship of the Federation, embracing forty-two societies, carries 
with it an enormous amount of letter writing. Not only is 
there the official correspondence with secretaries and other 
officials, but, owing principally to a kindly and obliging dis- 
position, Mr. Maclachlan has made many personal friends 
amongst the 3,000 odd associates, who keep up a regular 
correspondence on all matters photographic. Не is the hub 
of the Federation. Mr. Maclachlan gets in touch with the 
Federated Societies also as a lecturer, as he appears in the 
list of Federation lecturers for “From Castle to Palace ” (Old 
Edinburgh), ** Photography with a Purpose,’’ and ‘‘ Homes 
and Haunts of Ian Maclaren." His services as lecturer have 
been in great demand. 

With a view to dividing the inconveniences of travel, the 
council meetings of the Federation are held at different places 
in rotation, and Mr. Maclachlan has an unbroken record of 
attendances, frequently doing eight to ten hours’ travel on 
the return journey. He has a thorough grasp of the whole 
Federation machinery, and a special capacity for handling 
business, so his presence at the meetings is indispensable. 
Besides the purely secretarial work, Mr. Maclachlan edits 
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the Secretary's Letter, the organ of the Federation, which 
completes its fourth year in April. He also edits the “ Blue 
Book,” with Gazetteer extending to eighty pages, published 
annually since 1903. Both these publications are issued free 
to all associates. 

Mr. Maclachlan did not become secretary of the Federa- 
tion without being first an enthusiastic amateur photo- 


Secretary. 
grapher. He was a regular and successful exhibitor at thc 
exhibitions. His enthusiasm carried him to the principal 


exhibitions in Scotland, where his verdict of the show, as 
well as criticism of the individual exhibits, was usually ac- 
cepted. At the Salon his advent is anxiously waited by the 
committee, who know his opinion is very near the mark, and 
that he always says what he thinks. Like many other secre- 
taries, he is denying himself the pleasure of. doing much 
practical photography, and even the Salon itself has missed 
his work for two years. Notwithstanding all his labours, Mr. 
Maclachlan finds recreation in flower culture, and is an 
authority on several varieties. It only remains to say that, 
just as one would expect from organising ability so out- 
standing, Mrs. Machlachlan renders her husband much 
assistance, and many a pilgrim photographer enjoys th« 
hospitality of the Federation headquarters. 
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YORKSHIRE UNION NOTES. 


A Reminiscence of the Leeds Photographic Society.— The Leeds 
Photographic Society, founded in 1852, is the oldest photo- 
graphic society in the country, and during its career has seen 
many changes, both in its own membership, and in photography 
generally. The first meeting of this venerable society was held 
in the rooms of Mr. J. W. Ramsden, in Park Row, a photo- 
graphic personality of the fifties. The first president was Mr. 
Samuel Smith, and the members were Messrs. Stansfield, Holt, 
J. Dixon, W. Hunt, J. W. Ramsden, Cruise, Brady, Villiers, 
Clapham, Briggs, Leigh, Hassé, Tootal, Hewitson, Straton, Rey- 
nolds, and Sykes Ward. Portfolios of prints circulating amongst 
the members are still in existence. Subsequently the society 
appears to have gone to the Leeds Institute, which would then 
be better known as the Mechanics’ Institute—and their early 
presidents included the well-known Dr. Thorpe, F.R.S., Prof. 
Rucker, F.R.S., Washington Teasdale, F.R.M.S. Later they 
removed to the rooms of the Leeds Philosophical Society, and 
subsequently to the Law Institute. 


E PE 
The Photographic Arrangements for Leeds Societies.— Pressure 
on space in last week's notes prevented me giving the photographic 
arrangements at the Leeds Institute, which I may say are almost 
ideal, and will no doubt, when in working order, be a great advance 
upon the conditions hitherto obtainable by the societies in Leeds. 
A good lecture room, well lighted, comfortably furnished and 
heated, capable of being extended by a sliding door, thus giving 
greater seating capacity, is to be fitted with fixed lantern screens. 
A larger room is available for the more important lectures, and on 
reduced terms, the Albert Hall, one of the largest public halls in the 
city, can be used by any of these societies. The Institute Com- 
mittee has also arranged with the Leeds City Council for the joint 
use of the photographic studio and dark-room, which is fitted up 
with four or five developing sinks, thus affording members an 
exceptional opportunity of pursuing their hobby under the most 
Y : 1 
favourable conditions 


Lantern Night at Leeds Photographic Society.— The Leeds 
Photographic Society always had the reputation of including a 
number of good lantern slide makers amongst its members, and 
judging by the excellence of the work shown at the annual lantern 
night, and the big attendance of members, there is no indication of 
that reputation suffering. The members exhibiting were Messrs. 
Jasper Atkinson, Claude Barran, H. B. Buckley, A. B. Dixon, 
A. E. Hasse, R. Mackay, A. Pearson, G. H. Rodwell, Dr. Rum- 
boll, R. Stockdale, J. Tavlor, and Usher. 


Autochromes Well Displayed.—The Autochromes were not 
neglected by any means, and Messrs. A. Pearson, Herbert Denison, 
H. F. Kilner, F. W. Branson, J. H. Gough, J. Taylor, and A. 
Edwards are to be congratulated on the excellent quality of the 
Autochromes they submitted. To display them properly, the 
Council had enlisted the willing assistance of Mr. A. Pearson as 
operator, Mr. F. W. Branson for the electric lantern, and Mr. 
Borland for the electric installation. 

eee) venis 

A Reminder of the Annual Meeting.—Just a reminder that all 
roads in Yorkshire, on Saturday next, April 4, lead to the annual 
meeting of the Yorkshire Photographic Union at Keighley. The 
exhibition of work by the societies opens at 3 in the afternoon; 
at 4.30 p.m. there is the Union tea, and the business meeting at 
5.30 p.m. А bumper attendance is desired. 
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Mr. Crossley at Brighouse.—Mr. H. Crossley, of Halifax, is 
not only an enthusiastic photographer, but with the aid of his 
cycle, and by extended walking tours, has covered upwards of 400 
miles in an interesting country, from a photographic point of view. 
His lecture is illustrated by upwards of 150 lantern nictures, selected 
on his tour “Through Lancashire and the West Riding of York- 
shire,” and on the roth inst. he kept his audience at the Brighouse 
Photographic Society spellbound with interest. In a homely manner 
he narrated the pleasures of his tour. Blackpool fascinated him a 
little while, and then he went to the Isle of Man. Returning, a 
northern direction was taken to Lancaster, and by the course of 
the Lune to Westmoreland, he reached Yorkshire at Ingleton. 


“The Point of View ' at Scarborough.—lIllustrating his lecture 
with charcoal sketches as he went along, Dr. J. Harvev interested 
the members of the Scarborough Photographic Society, on the 16th 
inst. His subject, “The Point of View,” is one that is of extreme 
importance to the photographer who essays pictorial work. First 
dwelling on the difference in point of view, as the eve sees it and 
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as the lens reproduces it, he subsequently reviewed, in a most 
humorous manner, the various fads and methods used by photo- 
graphers to get effects as far removed from photography as 
possible. He strongly deprecated the prevailing fashion of seeking 
the sense of gloom in the photographic pictures of the day, and 
put forward a plea for more sunshine and open-air effects. 
i= 

“ln Search of the Picturesque” at Bradford.—“ Ye Mecca 
Café? was again a scene of animation last week, when they had 
a visit from Mr. W. H. Houghton, the secretary of the Union’s 
lantern slide section. Lantern slides were not his quarry onthis occa- 
sion. “In Search of the Picturesque” was said to be the subject 
of his visit, and if one may judge by the enthusiasm of his audience, 
as they punctuated his оеро with applause, he has been 
extremely successful in his search. Interesting anecdotes of his 
experiences whilst taking the photographs, capital lantern pictures 
of children studies, Breton peasantry, and fisherfolk alike contri- 
buted to the success of the whole. 
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Mr. C. B. Номаш at Sheffield.—Althouph Sheffield was busy 
finishing pictures for the exhibition, a good number of the members 
found time to turn up at the Club Room to hear Mr. C. B. Howdill, 
A.R.I.B.A., who was humorously introduced by the President, Mr. 
J. W. Charlesworth, as a hardy annual, as he has visited the Shef- 
field society for the past three years. One of the local papers said 
Mr. Howdil, to more effectively designate his subject, invoked 
* Apt Alliteration’s Artful Aid," and probably the audience had 
taken the precaution beforehand to invoke the aid of a standard 
dictionary, to discover the identity of a really splendid lecture on 
Belgium and Holland, under the formidable and forbidding title 
of ** The Land of Carillons, Canals, and Coifs.” 
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Ozobrome at Bradford and Hull.—Ozobrome is surely, if slowly, 
gaining more adherents in Yorkshire, and recently Mr. W. H. 
Womersley demonstrated the process to his fellow members, and one 
of the Hull members, Mr. F. W. Doughty, did the same at Hull. 
Mr. Womersley, to prove the simplicity of the process, asked the 
president, Mr. A. Bracewell, to bring down a bromide print, and 
from it he made the Ozobrome print. It was a free and easy demon- 
stration to a free and easy audience, and it was only natural that 
a running fire of questions should be sandwiched between the 
manipulations. “Can you make a lantern slide by the Ozobrome 
method, Mr. Womersley?” “Yes! I have done so." “Can vou 
get as rich prints by Ozobrome as by carbon?" “Yes! If you use 
a similar support as you would in carbon, i.e., a gelatine-coated 
paper." “How many prints can you get from one bromide?” “A 
dozen if you do not squeegee the back of the print but work on 
the back of the Ozobrome pigment plaster." “How do you pre- 
vent blisters?” “Instead of using blotting-paper to take up the 
superfluous moisture I use a soft rag and wipe the back of the 
plaster when in contact." Good humour and free banter pervaded 
the whole demonstration. : 


Halifax Photographic Exhibition. — The arrangements for 
Halifax Camera Club's second annual exhibition disclose evidence 
of a determined effort that this year's show shall not be behind last 
year's successful exhibiuon. The committee are relying on the 
support of past and present members, and it is important that each 
should realise the influence these society exhibitions have on the 
general visiting public, and consequently determine to send his 
best. The exhibition. will be opened on April gth, at seven in 
the evening, and continue open on the two following days. 
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Results of Competitions at Halifax.—The Halifax Camera Club 

have furnished me with the result of the Ramble Competitions for 

1907: Ist prize, Mr. J. E. Firth; 2nd prize, Mr. E. Crowther; 

and in the General Competitions Mr. Harry Crossley takes rst 

prize, and Mr. E. Crowther 2nd prize. All the winning pictures 
are to be framed and hung in the club's studio. 


PER on 
Wakefield’s Lantern Slide Exhibition.—Wakefield has also had 
its annual lantern night, and Mr. Thomas E. Green acted as 
cicerone. Nineteen members contributed some two hundred slides. 
the greater number of which showed gratifying progress, pictorin 
and technical. What have been termed the specimen slides were 
submitted by Major H. S. Goodyear, Messrs. F. E. Middleton, A. 
Darley, J. J. Elev, H. Edmondson, William Holmes, С. W. Mat 
colm, W. B. Marsden, H. Richardson, and F. W. Tattersall. Other 
members, although showing fewer slides, had used considerable 
discrimination both in selection of subject and treatment. 
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THE NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM FEDERATION NOTES. 
THE FEDERATION SECRETARY, MR. JAMES WHITTLE, F.C.S. 


(By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


ROBABLY few members of the federated societies have any 

idea of the great amount of work and thought that it requires 
to successfully “run” an organisation of this description, and there- 
fore it behoves us all to give the matter some attention, and, having 
realised its import with amazement, to be grateful to the man who 
gratuitously does this work upon our behalf. And the most 
practical manner in which to show our gratitude is to ease the 
burden as much as possible by rendering him every assistance. 

It is a well-known fact that a successful secretary is born and not 
made, for the combination of qualities required in such a useful 
member of society is only occasionally met with. The Federation, 
then, have good reason to congratulate themselves on the possession 
of such an efficient officer as Mr. James Whittle, who is not only 
tactful and a diplomatist, but also has enthusiasm and “the 
business mind," which enable him to carry out, in a most efficient 
manner, the onerous duties attached to this post. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Whittle was born in Northumber- 
land, and after being educated by his father, who was a school- 
master, he decided to adopt the profession of a chemist and 
druggist, and with this object in view, he served his apprenticeship 
with the late Mr. T. R. Davidson at Morpeth. In due course he 
passed the necessary Pharmaceutical Society examinations, and 
after obtaining a few years’ experience in various pharmacies, he 
returned to Morpeth about ten years ago, and purchased the busi- 
ness to which he had been apprenticed, and is already reaping the 
benefit of his industry, perseverance, and talent. He was elected 
a Fellow of the Chemical Society of London in 1902. About eight 
vears ago he commenced to study photography, mainly as a relaxa- 
tion from the more serious cares of business, and his success induced 
the committee of the Morpeth Y.M.C.A. to invite him to organise 
a camera club in connection with their association, which idea 
materialised in 1905, and Mr. Whittle was appointed the first 
honorary secretary, a post that he holds to this day. 

His powers of organisation, the energy with which he carried out 
the multitudinous duties of this office, and the skill with which he 
forestalled the wishes of the members of the Morpeth Club, had 
been observed by some of the Federation officials, with the result 
that Mr. Whittle was unanimously invited to fill the position of Federa- 
tion honorary secretary when Mr. J. Brayton Scott resigned in 1907. 

For the short time he has been in office, Mr. Whittle has already 
done much excellent work, and he has several ideas in hand, to be 
launched at the proper time, which are sure to appeal to the 
members. Considering that all this time and thought is gratuitously 
given to the Federation, we cannot do less than mark our apprecia- 
tion of his services by giving him that whole-hearted support which 
is his due. We wish a long and prosperous career to Mr. Whittle. 


Mr. James Whittle, F.C.S., Hon. Secretary of the Federation of the 
Photographic Societies of Northumberland and Durham. 
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Trimming and Mounting Prints.—Mr. E. T. Robson, of the 
Dudley Camera Club, gave a capital demonstration of the above 
subject before the members of the Morpeth Y.M.C.A. Camera Club 
on Monday, March 16. Mr. Robson advocated the trimming of 
the print to suit the subject, and demonstrated the use of two J- 
shaped pieces of cardboard to determine the final size of the print. 
He also emphasised the importance of regulating the tints and 
spacing of the mount so that it should be in harmony with the print, 
and showed, by means of P.O.P. prints, how the sky and light 
portion of the print was strengthened by using a dark mount, and 
the use of a light mount strengthened the darker portions of the 


photograph. — —À&ü 


Competition at Morpeth.—I have just received the result of the 
Morpeth Flower, Fruit, and Still Life Competition from Mr. Harry 
Dixon, who is assistant honorary secretary to the Morpeth 
Y.M.C.A. Camera Club. Mr. Dixon is first, Mr. Smallwood 
second, and Mr. Harrison third. 
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Survey Work at Consett.—The Consett and District Society 
having in recent years made a survey of the Derwent Valley from 
Blanchland to the River Tyne, the results formed the subject of a 
lantern entertainment, which was given in Daly’s Hall, Consett, on 
March 18. Captain J. Petherick presided over a large audience; 
the honorary secretary, Mr. P. Surtees, explained the views, while 
Messrs. W. E. Massey and G. Pattrick, junr., manipulated the 


lantern. -— E 
The After-Treatment of Negatives.—At a well-attended meeting 


of the Tynemouth Photographic Society, on March 12, Mr. Easten 
Lee gave an excellent lecture upon the above subject, in which he 


stated that his ideal negative is one that is free from stain and thin, 
vet with plenty of detail and good printing value in the sky. With 
such a negative a little hand work is effective, whilst on a pyro- 
stained negative considerable hand work is required to produce an 
equal effect. The president, Mr. W. Coats, junr., was in the chair. 
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Developers and Development.—Mr. J. M. Johnston, of the Tyne- 
mouth Society, in his demonstration of developers and development 
before the South Shields Photographic Society, impressed upon the 
appreciative audience the necessity of considering the relative tones 
of a negative, and refraining from over-developing the high lights 
in the hope of bringing out more shadow detail, as otherwise an 
untruthful rendering was bound to result. The developer recom- 
mended was pyro, three grains to the ounce. On the first sign of 
an image, the plate is immediately placed in a dish of water and 
allowed to remain until development is completed; a further appli- 
cation of the developer is given if, and when, necessary. Separate 
development, as recommended by Mr. J. Peat Millar in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, January 7, 1908, was demonstrated, the 
resulting negative being plucky, with good shadow detail and print- 
able value in the highest light. It was suggested that if the 
negative was too thin to suit some of the printing processes, 
intensification could be carried to the desired extent without the 
fear of clogging up the high lights, which might have occurred had 
additional development been given to the plate. 
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Nineteepth Century Art.—4A lecture with this title was recently 
given at a well-attended meeting of the Bishop Auckland Society 
by Mr. T. W. Craig, who illustrated his remarks with a number of 
slides, principally reproductions of Hogarth’s works, and some 
autochrome slides illustrating nineteenth century pottery ware. 
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Your Portrait Taken and Printed in Twenty Minutes.—This is 
what Mr. Clarkson demonstrated to the Blackpool Society. He 
clearly showed how it was possible to take, develop, and print a 
portrait in twenty minutes, and candidly expressed the opinion that 
it was possible, on the occasion of an old friend dropping in to tea, 
to photograph him during the meal, and present him with a 
finished portrait whilst helping him on with his coat. Mr. Clark- 
son selected a dark-complexioned member as his subject, made the 
exposure with six indhes of magnesium ribbon, developed the plate, 
dried it with spirit, and made a print on gaslight paper, and the 
whole was finished within time. 
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Horwich Photographic Exhibition.—Mr. Coup informs me that 
the last date for receiving entries is April 2. There are two Union 
classes, and we shall be glad to see them well supported by some 
good Union work. Exhibitors should support the local exhibitions 
for the good of the cause of photography, not altogether for what 
they may hope to get out of it. 

SENE ENS 

Carbograph.—Among the trade lectures that have travelled the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Union societies, few are as popular as 
“ Carbograph," as demonstrated by the representative of the Rotary 
Photographic Company. Few societies but have benefited by this 
practical and novel form of carbon enlarging. *"'Carbograph" is 
the name given by the EU Company to their new tissue, which 
consists of specially prepared bromide of silver emulsion, incorpo- 
rated with a pigmented gelatine, such as is used in the carbon 
tissue. By this process direct carbon enlargements and contact 
prints can be made by artificial light, the same as on bromide paper, 
and the results are in every way equal to those obtained by the 
old process. The rationale of the process is briefly as follows. 
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When °“ Carbograph ’’ is exposed to the light, the silver bromide 
is acted upon, and on development gives a partly visible image in 
metallic silver. This silver image acts as a catalytic agent in the 
presence of a chromate salt, reduces the latter, and the reduced 
chromate tans the gelatine; that is, wherever there is metallic silver 
deposited, the pigmented gelatine is by this means rendered in- 
soluble in precisely the same way as when light acts on the ordinary 
carbon tissues. The gelatine is rendered insoluble in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of silver present, the silver itself being quite 
unaffected. This peculiar action is known as catalysis. 
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Mr. F. Winning, a member, demonstrated this process at the 
Blackpool Society last week with great success. 
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A practical demonstration of the above is to be given at the 
Liverpool Society's rooms on April oth. No doubt Mr. C. F. 
Inston would send a ticket of invitation to any serious worker who 
is not a member of the society. 

——11——- | 

The Liverpool Amateurs are adding new members, no less than 
seven being elected at the last meeting. The adding of new 
members is the test of life in a society. New members must be 
continually added, not only to fill up the natural loss that is con- 
stantly taking place, but to provide fresh energy and new ideas. 
No society can hope to “go ahead" and succeed if its member- 
ship stands still. New blood must be introduced, even if only to 
give the older members “something to work for.” 
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Mr. W. Tansley's Portrait.—We hope next week to give in these 
columns a good portrait of Mr. W. Tansley, the secretary of the 
Union. 


CORRESPONDENT.) 


Exhibition of Oii Prints at Manchester.—Following the example 
of the Liverpool Society, the Manchester Amateurs have arranged 
to hold an exhibition of pictures by the “oil” process in their 
studio, 57, Market Street (Cannon Street entrance), during the 
month of April. The process is attracting so much thought and 
attention from serious pictorial workers that we would advise all 
who can make it convenient to visit this exhibition. We understand 
some twenty different workers will be represented and about one 
hundred pictures shown. The process in its present state is so 
young that workers are mostly grappling with various difficulties 
that present themselves, and the varied styles of work shown will 
be very interesting. Mr. С. M. Morris, 9, Chandos Road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, near Manchester, will be pleased to send an 
invitation to those who would like to visit the exhibition. We 
would suggest that a stamped addressed envelope be sent. 
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The Walton Photographic Society is still fulfilling a useful sphere,‏ 
and will soon reach its “coming of age.” Mr. H. Nicholls is the‏ 
president for 1908, and Mr. T. Bickerstaff holds the pen of office‏ 
and the cash-bag. The society possesses some useful loan appa-‏ 
ratus for the use of its members, and amongst the list we find a‏ 
Hume cantilever enlarging lantern for half-plates, a  Koresco‏ 
enlarging and reducing lantern; also a projection lantern, screen,‏ 


and stand. "M 

Mr. F. Atkinson, of the Bayer Co., has been quite busy with 
demonstrations of late, Walton and Blackburn having been visited 
amongst the number. Mr. Atkinson shows in a very practical 
manner the uses of “ Flashlight Powders.” In an easy conversa- 
tional manner, which is very pleasing to an audience, he clearly 
shows the way “how to do it," and in a demonstration that 
always tells. At Waiton he took a portrait of the president, which 
was fully exposed, and the negative showed no clogging of the 
shadows. He used a square yard of muslin suspended between two 
laths about eighteen inches before the light, and this proved a most 
serviceable ditluser. 
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New Lectures for the Union.—Mr. W. T. Wright, 324, Stanley 
Road, Bootle, has a new lecture, which is now available. It is 
“ A Tour in North Wales,” with roo slides. Mr. F. О. Cresswell’s 
work is always interesting, and his new lecture on “ Prehistoric 
Stonework" should prove a welcome addition to the list. Mr. 
Cresswell's address is 14, Bedford Road, Walton, Liverpool. 

Mr. C. St. C. Crawley, 9, Ash Street, Bootle, should be kept 
busy by the Union societies with his four or five lectures on insect 
life, etc., some of which are in colour. 
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We hope to hear of many more lectures for the Union list; 
there is plenty of room yet for new blood, especiallv in the form of 
demonstrations. We want more demonstrations, and it is the dutv 
of every society to always keep on the look out amongst its own 
members for men who are able and willing to “GIVE” a few lectures 
for the Union. It must not be all take, or any Union will soon 
become used up. At present we have no cause to complain, but we 
must not rest contented ; new blood and new 1deas are the items that 
will keep the Lancashire Union at the top. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS ON EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


HE next ‘‘one-man’’ show at the Royal 

Photographic Society will consist of a collec- 

tion of the best known photographs of the 

late Mr. A. Horsley Hinton. Most of these 

pictures have already appeared at various 

times on the walls of the Salon and in loan 
collections at other exhibitions, but this is the first time 
that so complete a collection of his work has been 
shown. The exhibition will be on view for several 
weeks from April 7. 

e oo 

On another page our readers will find an appeal, 
signed by many names well known in the photographic 
world, asking for help to raise a Horsley Hinton 
Memorial Fund, the proceeds of which will be given to 
Mrs. Horsley Hinton. It will come as a surprise to 
many that the widow should be left in such very 
straitened circumstances, but we think many readers of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER who have benefited by 
Mr. Horsley Hinton's teaching and advice will be glad 
to show their appreciation of his work, and contribute 
towards the memorial. Bis dat qui cito dat. 
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We have received from many sources suggestions that 
we should publish some of Mr. Horsley Hinton's best 
known pictures in a form suitable for framing, and by 
a process that would do more justice to the originals 
than is possible by letterpress printing in the pages of 
our paper. We shall shortly publish a portfolio con- 
taining five photogravures from his pictures that are 
most representative of his style, with a short account 
of his life, and a criticism of the pictures and his work. 
We shall be able to announce next week full particulars 
of the pictures reproduced and the price of the portfolio. 

e ё & 

Results of the Fifth Winter Competition are given 
this week on p. 352, the prize-winners being Mrs. S. 
Mayer, of Antwerp, in Class A, and Mr. E. H. Davies 
in Class B. Entry form for the sixth and last com- 
petition of the series appeared in our issue for 
March 31. 
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Our recent reference to preparations that are being 
made for the manufacture in this country of chemical 
products used in photography and hitherto imported 


from Germany (Feb. 11, p. 121), serves to show the 
practical effect of the new Patent Act, which is intended 
to ensure that a British patent shall always secure the 
manufacture in this realm, and not protect the importa- 
tion of goods from abroad, as has hitherto so often been 
the case, the new law being directed against the validity 
of British patents merely used to cover the importation 
of foreign products. Two consecutive numbers of the 
Pharmaceutical Journal (March 21 and March 28) give 
particulars showing the magnitude of the trade issues 
involved in connection. with the operations of firms 
manufacturing photographic chemicals. It is stated 
that twenty-four acres of land on the '' Sunlight ” estate 
at Bromborough have been acquired by the German 
aniline firms, and that, apart from their special manu- 
factures, they may extend their operations so as to pro- 
duce crude acids and other such products on the spot. 
$ B & 


Excellent performance during the past ten years 
characterises the efforts of the National Photographic 
Record Association, of which Sir Benjamin Stone is 
president, and no year has been more fruitful than 1907, 
over 4,000 prints in permanent photography being now 
carefully stored in the British Museum. A new society 
can only promise, performance being necessarily re- 
served for the future, but the new '' Architectural and 
Topographical Society ’’ (33, Old Queen Street, West- 
minster) promises well, and its work need in no way 
interfere with that of the older society. One excellent 
characteristic is to define positions as nearly as may be 
by latitude and longitude, and probably there are many 
photographers who do not realise that this may often 
be done with such accuracy as to define the position of 
the camera within two or three feet, or even a foot; 
not, of course, by original observations, but by taking 
advantage of positions, as, for example, triangulation 
stations defined on the larger scale ordnance maps, 
such as the map on a scale of five feet to a mile. It 
might be well if every record photographer noted 
latitude and longitude as accurately as possible, and the 
aspect or orientation of the camera. It is not alwavs 
easy to find the aspect accurately, but an approximation 
is possible by the use of a magnetic compass. The 
large scale ordnance map will often do better service 
than the magnetic compass in this respect. 
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There are many refinements of evidence that influ- 
ence the courts of justice in arriving at a conclusion, 
and which in their nature are unreportable, so they are 
not available as aids to the outside public in forming a 
judgment. Among them may be mentioned the 
demeanour, style of speech, and facial expression of 
both the witnesses and of the parties. In recording the 
latter photography may render some service, but facial 
expression is ordinarily so fleeting and so variable as 
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to perhaps make the camera somewhat less safe as a 
guide than the observations of an experienced person. 
lhe above is a train. of thought founded on a case 
recently heard before Mr. Fordham, the magistrate. A 
man loitering with apparently evil intent was charged 
as a suspected person, and the magistrate commented 
on the '' facial evidence " and the broader evidence of 
stvle and manner, as confirming the assertion that the 
prisoner had been previously convicted. 
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HINTON MEMORIAL FUND. 


WIDE-SPRIEAD desire has been expressed that 


there should be some public recognition of the - 


invaluable services rendered by the late Alfred 

Horsley Hinton to the cause of photographv. 
There appears to be a very practical way of showing such 
recognition. Though Mr. Hinton had been in an impor- 
tant position for some vears, he was entirely a self-made 
man, inheriting no property. Further, he responded 
liberally (perhaps even unjustifiably) to many family and 
other calls upon his purse. As a result of this—to our 
painful surprise—we find that the widow is quite 
inadequately provided for, and in proposing їо 
inaugurate a fund for her benefit, we feel sure of the 
hearty support and co-operation of many readers of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER and others interested in 
Mr. Hinton's work. 


The undersigned have formed themselves into a 
committee for this purpose, and trust that this appeal, 


which, through the courtesy of Messrs. Hazell, Watson 
& Viney, Ld., they are permitted to make in the 
columns of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, may meet 
with a liberal response. Messrs. Hazell, Watson & 
Viney have most generously headed the list with an 
amount of 200 guineas.  Subscriptions— no matter how 
small—will be gladly welcomed, and should be for- 


warded to Mr. Reginald Craigie, Hon. Treasurer, 
Horsley Hinton Memorial Fund, 52, Long Acre, 
London. They will be acknowledged in THE AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHER from week to week. 


A. J. ANDERSON. ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 

J. CRAIG ANNAN. F. C. LAMBERT. 

A. H. BLAKE. ALFRED MASKELL. 
GEORGE E. BROWN. F. J. MORTIMER. 

WILL Сарву. J. C. S. MUMMERY. 
REGINALD CRAIGIE. H. SNOWDEN WARD. 
GEORGE DAVISON. HENRY TRUEMAN Woop. 
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A REMARKABLE INNOVATION 


IN SILVER PRINTING. 


By Hector MACLEAN, F.R.P.S. 


Schwartz, whose name as a photo-chemist takes 

high rank in Germany, explained to me at a 
specially arranged interview the remarkable properties of his 
recently discovered gelatino-silver paper, which is so new 
that it has not yet been given a descriptive name, and which 
is so full of possibilities that the inventor himself does not 
yet fully foresee what they may all amount to. But the most 
obvious benefit which this new aid provides 15 that the slow 
and tedious operations hitherto necessary in order to pro- 
duce prints having the appearance characteristic of a 
gold-toned P.O.P. are at a blov done away with, and 
at the same time the cost of production is materially 
reduced. 

What an acceleration of printing speed may mean was 
forcibly impressed upon me last month when I had occasion 
to make six gelatino-chloride prints from опе negative. 
These, partly due to the opacity of the negative, and also 
because of the weakness of the daylight, required no less 
than twelve days before the half dozen prints could be made. 
Had I becn able to use Mr. Schwartz's new printing process 
the whole batch of prints could have been finished off well 
within one hour; and when completed it would have been 
impossible for the average amateur to distinguish between 
them and those obtainable upon ordinary P.O.P. 

Not only is the paper highly sensitive, but the whole of 
the operations which follow the exposure under a negative 
may be compressed into less than ten minutes. For instance, 
the exposure to diffused daylight required by ап average 
negative will be about four seconds; while the subsequent 
treatment of the print, consisting of physical development, 
fixing, and washing, does not occupy more than six or seven 
minutes. 

It may well be asked, how is it that in so short a space of 
time these things can be efficiently carried out? The 
answer furnished by the inventor is that, inasmuch as the 
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image is on the surface, and is built up by the deposition 
of nothing but metallic silver, and as during development all 
the free silver salts are practically dissolved out of the paper, 
and as there are neither haloids nor sub-haloids which call 
for removal, the conditions are such that there is small 
need for much fixing or washing. The fixing bath is a very 
dilute one, viz., 1 part of hypo to 20 of water, which is said 
to do its work in one minute, a brief rinse under the tap 
being considered sufficient to ensure an unusually high 
degree of permanency. According to the inventor, traces of 
hvpo left in the film are harmless, inasmuch as the image, 
consisting of pure silver, is immune. The paper obviouslv 
requires to be carefully shielded from all but the weakest 
light, or the high lights would suffer from considerable 
degradation. But even in davlight, by working in a dimly 
lit corner of a room, the printing frames may be filled with- 
out fogging the paper. А particularly convenient charac- 
teristic of the paper is that directly it is immersed in the 
developer it becomes desensitised, so that it may be finished 
off in full davlight. Another useful characteristic is said to 
be that, within rcasonable limits, no print need be lost bv 
over or under exposure. In the latter case continued de- 
velopment produces a print of almost normal gradation, but 
of a colder brown than otherwise; on ‘the other hand, over- 
exposure calls for a shorter development, which results in a 
warmer image than the normal. 

The paper is also amenable to artificial light exposures; 
about fifteen seconds at twelve inches from an incandescent 
gas-burner being sufficient for a quick-printing negative. 
Enlargements are also obtainable with great ease, the prints 
possessing a quality which will in many eyes make them 
preferable to a bromide one. The emulsion is also applicable 
to the making of transparencies, for which the structureless 
character of the image should make it particularly valuable. 
Some practical tests of this promising process will be 
described in a future communication. 
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dents’ letters, that there are many who read this 

beginners’ page who have not yet realised exactly 

what it is that the reduction of the negative will do 
for them, or what sort of reducer to use in any particu- 
lar instance. 

Now we propose that vou go to vour box of wasters 
and try to choose out two negatives (or four if you have 
time for more experimenting), and we want these two 
negatives to be of a widely different character. 


A Negative too Dense All Over. 

In the one case you must choose a negative that is 
too dense all over, clogged up entirely. How did you 
get such a negative? Probably you were in a strange 
dark-room and did not know the strength of the light, 
and as it was really much stronger than the one you 
were accustomed to use and gave much more light ор 
vour plate (and through your plate when you held it up 
to judge density), vou came to the conclusion that it 
was really much less dense than it really was, and were 
surprised on taking it out of the hypo bath to find a 
negative of almost impenetrable blackness, one through 
which, as you held it up to the gaslight, vou could not 
see the details of the gas bracket and globe at all, or 
only very indistinctly. 

A Thin Negative with too Dense High-Lights. 

This is one kind of negative that I want you to pick 
out, and the other type is one in which, while there are 
many tracts of almost clear glass, here and there there 
are patches of film much too dense. It iswhat is known as 
a soot and whitewash negative, full of the very strongest 
contrasts, and yet neither the high-lights nor the 
shadows, printed as they are in the negative, would give 
satisfactory results on the print. 

Now what do you want to do to these two negatives 
in order to make them give you fairly satisfactory 
prints? In the one case you want to reduce the density 
of your negative all over: it will take a week of Sun- 
days to print as it is. You do not want to reduce the 
contrasts-—those you would prefer to keep as they are- -- 
but vou do want the negative cleared, and to undo in 
some way the results of over-development. 


To Reduce the Whole Negative. 

Now there is a reducing solution which is intended to 
do just this for vou. It is called the Howard-larmer 
reducer, and it is very little trouble to make up, as you 
will only require the familiar hypo, with which every 
dark-room is supplied, and an ounce of a chemical 
called potassium ferricyanide, and this is the way vou 
mix them for use. 

The Howard-Farmer Reducer. 

Take the ounce of ferricvanide and put it into a 10-07. 
bottle and fill up with water. When it is completely 
dissolved, put it in a dark place when not in use. 

Take, sav, three or four ounces of vour ordinary hypo 
fixing bath and add to it an equal quantity of water. 
Now to this hvpo solution add little bv little some of the 
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ferricyanide solution until it is a pale sherry colour. 
This is your reducer. 

Placing the negative in this solution you watch it 
closely, and just before it is reduced to your liking you 
take it out and immediately swill it under the tap so as 
to get rid of the reducing solution as quickly as possible. 
Should vou find after washing off the reducer that vou 
have not reduced the density sufhciently, it will be easy 
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No. l.—Negative before Reduction. 


to repeat the process, onlv alwavs remember that the 
action is rapid, and that if vou go too far you may spoil 
vour negative altogether. 

The negative must be thoroughly washed in running 
water after the reducing process to ensure permanence 
and freedom from defects. 


To Reduce the High-Lights Only. 

But what of the other negative? The problem here is 
quite a different one. We do not want to reduce the 
negative all over, but we do require to get rid of the 
excessive density in parts without too much reducing 
the negative, more than we can possibly help, elsewhere. 
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Мо. 2.—Negative after Reduction. 


Till a few years ago no agent had been discovered 
which would effect this, and resource had to be had to 
the faking of the negative. Ammonium persulphate 
has now been in use for some time, and has been 
abundantly proved to reduce the plate in proportion to 
the density of the film, or in other words, to attack the 
denser parts first, and reduce them without materially 
affecting the thinner portions. * 

Here, then, is the identical agent which we require 
for our second negative. We do want to reduce as 
much as possible the denser parts, and we do want to 
keep the thinner parts as much as possible as they are. 
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The Persulphate Reducer. 

So let us proceed to make up our persulphate reducer. 
One of the best formulae you can use is that recom- 
mended by Н. W. Bennett. It is a stock solution, which 
will keep fairly well. 


Ammonium persulphate ............... 480 gr. 
Sodium sulphite (crys.) ............... 96 gr 
Sulphuric: acid spiscia оине 48 min 
NV ALET Со д елар SOA ваем IO OZ 


Place your negative in water and let it soak well until it 
is quite soft in the film. Now immerse the negative in 
the reducer and watch till you see the plate giving out 
a milky deposit, and when this begins you will know 
that the reducer is at work. 

As soon as vou are satisfied with the amount of 
reduction (and sometimes in the very dense parts you 
will not perceive a very notable difference until you 
come to print), wash the negative rapidly in two or 
three changes of water, and then place in the ordinary 
fixing bath, after which it is washed as usual. 


Our Two Illustrations. 

Now in order to illustrate to you the results of this, 
we give two negatives. Certainly you will agree that 
No. I is an extreme case. The shadows are almost clear 
glass and the high-lights dense to a degree. If we can, 
without losing the shadows altogether, get the high- 
lights down to printing density we shall have done 
wonders. 

Blocks are, after all, a poor substitute for originals, 
but the effect of the reducer will, we think, be abundantly 
visible in No. 2, and the improvement in printing 
capacity we can assure our readers to be very great. 

Note, then, for future use what powers these two 
reducers place in our hands. 


What You Can Do. 


We take a negative dense all over, almost too dense 
to print without a most protracted exposure, and we 
treat it to the Howard-Farmer or hypo and ferricyanide 
reducer, and we get a negative of ordinary printing 
density which will yield its results in reasonable time, 
and, moreover, one which will be considerably 
brightened and cleaned up in the process. 

In the second place, we take a negative of violent 
contrasts, with thin shadows and over-dense high-lights, 
and using the persulphate reducer, we get a sensible 
reduction of contrast, and a print from the negative will 
be obtainable that at any rate does not falsify the 
relative tones to anything like the same extent. 
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A NAPOLEONIC PILGRIMAGE.—With Cycle and Camera in France. 


yet time to arrange a little Continental tour? At the 

Blenheim Club, a few evenings ago, the Rev. T. T. Nor- 
gate sketched for the benefit of those who possess cycle and 
camera the outline of a trip which, judging by the map and 
his own photographs, appeared to involve the maximum of 
interest and the minimum of tediousness and expense. His 
idea was to travel over exactly the same road as Napoleon 
took when, near the setting of his sun in 1814, he left his 
fair French palace and made his way to the Riviera for virtual 
exile in Elba. 

During April and May, as it happens, a north-west wind 
can almost be guaranteed to blow over France, and the 
cyclist who is going in a south-casterly direction can lean 
back against it and be borne comfortably on at the rate cf 
sixty miles a day, leaving ample time for photographic work 
and historical inquiry. 

Mr. Norgate began his cycle tour at Fontainebleau, about 


Г the Easter holiday excursion finally fixed up, or is there 


fortv miles south of the French capital, where Napoleon 
signed the Treaty of Paris, and renounced larger ambitions 
for the sovereignty of Elba. Napoleon, he says, is for- 
gotten in France, and quite as a stranger and an amateur 
he discovered for himself some Napoleonic memorials which 
had been consigned to oblivion. In an old farmhouse in 
Provence he found a marble plaque hidden under cobwebs, 
testifving to the fact that Napoleon stayed there on his wav 
to Elba, and on the coast near St. Raphael he discovered a 
decayed obelisk marking the spot from which Napoleon 
embarked. So desolate and unkempt was the spot that the 
only way to get a decent photograph was to mount a ladder 
resting against nothing, and held by two men below, and 
take the photograph from the upper rungs. Apart from 
Napoleon, this tour from Fontainebleau to the coast is inter- 
esting, because it takes one past the battlemented palace of 
the Popes at Avignon, through busy Lyons, and within 
reach of more than one fine Gothic cathedral. 
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| sudden change, 
from bright light to 
І dark gloom, аѕ rain 


clouds sweep across the 


sky, and then are broken by shafts of sunlight. To photo- 
graphers, it is a month of hopes and disappointments. 

A Contrast.—To-day I have spent six hours on Adel Moor, 
that photographic Mecca of Yorkshire; it is springtime, yet 
there is little to surgest the genial side of Nature. Every 
tree stands grim and leafless; the wind howled, and rain 
swept in sheets across the rough moorland, where yesterday 
all danced with sunlight. 

Ten days or a fortnight hence, I hope to be away on the 
Cornish coast, in swect sun-bathed St. Ives, wandering along 
the cliffsides, where one can forget the grim, hard northern 
country, and find, in place of snowdrift, turf spangled with 
primrose and violet, and a 
carpet of sweet spring 
flowers. Just as one finds 
these contrasts in outward 
aspects of Nature, in different 
districts, so also are there the 
same marked variations 
photographically. 

Light.—This, in manufac- 
turing districts, is not the 
same in its effect, as when, 
far away from smoke and 
grime, along the coast, with 
its widespread mirror of sea, 
reflecting and scattering 
light rays in every direction. 
Difference in district, often 
means considerable alteration 
of conditions for working, 
and it is these variations 
which give rise to apparently 
wide discrepancies in directions given for guidance. 

It has already been pointed out in this page, that exposure 
for any subject is, and must be, a matter of compromise. 
What is of importance is to ensure such an exposure given 
that not only shall the bright, well-lit portions have an oppor- 
tunity of impressing themselves on the sensitive plate, or 
film, but those dull parts, where there is little light reflected, 
shall also have sufficient exposure to ensure on develop- 
ment a negative image which will not print as a black 
shadow devoid of form except as to outline. 

Under-Exposure.—This is an abomination, and should, 
where possible, be avoided at all costs. There are occasions 
when full exposure is a phvsical impossibility; this often 
happens in press photography, but when one is working 
simply for pictorial results, then there is not the least excuse 
for producing crude, harsh, under-exposed effects. They are 
fatal. Far better to err, if err one must, on the side of over, 
or too ample exposure ; there is at least the consolation of 
knowing all the subject is likely to be represented on the 
resulting negative, and mav be controlled at each stage. 
both during developing and afterwards during print making. 

Over-Exposure.—Too ample exposure is like giving a 
man £i to pay an account of 2s. 6d. ; he has 17s. 6d. to play 
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Medium Plates. 
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EXPOSURES FOR APRIL. 
Light: bright, 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Ordinary Landscape and Streets. 


F/16 ... 4 sec. 


For clouds and sea give 1-5th of the above exposures. 
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with aiterwards—not an unpleasant state of affairs. Under- 
exposure, on the other hand, may be likened to giving him 
an account to meet, with insufficient cash for the purpose. 

The tables of exposure given on this monthly page are 
based on actual light tests made, and negatives produced 
afterwards; whatever else their value may be, they are 
guides deduced from actual experiments. 

I mention this matter because a correspondent has written 
a long, argumentative letter to the editor, pointing out that, 
according to other published exposure lists, there seems to 
be a somewhat wide difference. 

Twenty-five years ago I had the opportunity of a day out 
in Wharfedale, in the company of the late Mr. William 
Ramsden, who was piloting some of us younger photo- 
graphers, and well do I remember the object-lesson he gave 
us on picture making. <A pretty stile, dainty young maid, 
sweep of trees, and, above, a skvscape of big, bold clouds, 
backed by deep purple blue, made up a subject likely to 
appeal to any with the least 
eye for picturesque material. 
When readv for exposure, the 
grand old man came to my 
side, and asked what dia- 
phragm I had in, and what 
exposure I proposed to give? 
F/32 апа three seconds 
seemed to be right, and so I 
— || said. He stood by while it 
was done, then asked if I 
had another plate; on being 
told that was so, directed me 
to expose it, and give six 
times that given the first 
plate. It seemed astounding, 
but I gave the suggested 
time, eighteen seconds; it 
proved the finest negative I 
had ever up to that time pro- 
duced. It was a revelation, 
and marked a turning point in my own work, for it taught 
the lesson we all have at some time to learn, that of giving 
full exposure, when soft silvery results are desirable in place 
of soot and whitewash effects. 

Wind, Rain, and Sunshine. —1 wonder how many readers 
of this journal remember the picture bv the late Editor, 
exhibited some vears ago at the Photographic Salon, en- 
titled ** Rain from the Hills”? It was a typical subject 
obtainable during the month of April out on any open space 
of hill or meadowland. Just a small stretch of grass land, 
a big wet skv, murkv with mist and driving rain, and one 
strong line of light where the sun struggled to pierce the 
gloom of a squally spring day. 

It was not a popular picture, but a serious attempt to 
suggest a common phase of Nature at this time of year, and 
came to my mind while sitting in a painter's hut watching 
the quick-change artist, Mother Nature, pass in rapid suc- 
cession, sombre pictures across the lonely Yorkshire moor. 

In dealing with such subjects, don't be afraid of over- 
exposure. Look well to the deep, dark parts of the subject, 
expose for them, then develop for such lights as there may 
be, and so obtain tender, delicate negatives which may be 
printed from without losing the gradation. 


Fastest Plates. 
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F/11 ... тб sec. 


F/16 ... 1 ѕес. 
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~ SOME EVERY DAY PHENOMENA DE/CRIBED IN SIMPLE 


TERMS 


III. THE DURATION OF THE EXPOSURE. 


E have already seen that the compound of 
silver and bromine—that is, the sensitive 
substance used in making negatives—is de- 
prived of its bromine, leaving the metallic 

silver only instead of the compound, by the joint action 
of light and the developer. This is the simplest pos- 
sible chemical change; the silver and the bromine 
originally joined together are separated, and as this 
result is obtained by the joint action of the two forces— 
the light and the developer—it might be supposed that 
the effect of either of these forces was of the same kind 
as that of the other, like two men, who, by pulling at 
two things connected by a rope can break them asunder, 
though neither alone is strong enough to do so. But 
this is not the case. The effect of light is different from 
the effect of the developer, and is, therefore, not inter- 
changeable with it. This is the fundamental reason 
why it is necessary to be careful in making the exposure, 
for too much light becomes as ineffective as no light at 
all. Such a result is called ‘‘ reversal,’’ because up to 
a certain point an increase of light effect (or exposure) 
facilitates the removal of the bromine by the developer; 
but beyond this point light actually hinders the action 
of the developer, so that its effect is reversed; and the 
image also is reversed, for what should become darker, 
by more exposure becomes lighter. Over-exposure 
must be avoided for fear of reversal; and under-ex- 
posure must be avoided, or the more feebly illuminated 
parts of the plate will not be sufficiently changed to 
enable the developer to remove the bromine. 

There are two fundamental matters, and only two, 
that have to be considered in determining how long the 
exposure should be, namely, the brilliancy of the light- 
| a lens or other image-forming device, such as a 

pinhole. However the lens is made it must reduce 
the proportion of the total available light that can get 
to the plate, and the light that passes through the lens 
must become less brilliant as it is spread over a larger 
surface. The proportions are quite simple. If the hole 
or opening of the lens is made twice as large it will 
let in twice as much light to the plate, the image will 
be twice as brilliant, and whether or not it appears to 
be so on the ground glass in no way affects the question 
—the brilliancy of the image is proportional to the size 
or area of the hole that the light is admitted by, grant- 
ing that the light outside the camera does not vary. 
If the same amount of light is caused to give a larger 
image, by whatever means the larger image is obtained, 
the brilliancy of the image is less as the surface that: 
the light is spread over is greater. If the surface is 
doubled the brilliancy is halved. Using the same hole 
or diaphragm in the two cases, if an image is first re- 


IV.—THE EXPOSURE, THE 


N order to get an image on the plate the light from 
the object must be admitted to the plate through 


and the sensitiveness of the plate. Neither of these can 
be expressed in absolute terms. We cannot say how 
bright a given light is or how sensitive a certain plate 
is; these properties can only be expressed by comparing 
one light with another, or one plate with another. Even 
then the subject is very complex, as we shall see later. 

Obviously it is not the brilliancy of the light that 
reaches the plate that determines the exposure, for if 
that alone were taken as the criterion an object would 
appear in the photograph very much the same whether 
it were black or white. The effect of the feebler light 
from the black object would be made equal to that of 
the stronger light from the white object, by giving a 
longer exposure in the former case. So there would be 
little difference between the representation of a statue 
whether it were of marble or bronze, or between a lady's 
dress of sombre black and a light summer costume. If 
such extremes of light-reflecting power have to be 
photographed together, we shall probably be approach- 
ing under-exposure in the one case and over-exposure in 
the other. If either is to be taken alone, it is advisable 
to increase the exposure of the dark object and reduce 
that of the light one a little, to keep safely away from 
the evils of under and over exposure. This slight adjust- 
ment of the exposure must be regarded as a concession 
to the shortcomings of the plate and our own want of 
skill, and must always be very different from what would 
equalise the light effect in the two cases, less perhaps 
than one-tenth of it. "Therefore, it is the intensity of 
the light that falls upon the subject that should be 
measured by an exposure meter or actinometer of some 
sort, and the brighter the light, the shorter the ex- 
posure must be. 


LENS, AND THE PLATE. 


ceived on a quarter-plate, and then by exchanging the 
lens for one of twice the focal length the image is made 
to cover a whole-plate, the brilliancy of the image will 
be reduced to one-fourth, because the same amount of 
light has been spread over four times the surface. In 
practical work, the size of the image and the size of 
the aperture of the lens are set off the one against the 
other, and all lenses with an aperture expressed by the 
same symbol, such as F/8, F/11, etc., give an equally 
brilliant image, except for certain minor matters that 
we have not space to consider. The F in these symbols 
means focal length, but the focal length has nothing to 
do with it except that it determines the size of the 
image, that is, the extent of surface the light covers. 
But neither the brilliancy of the light nor the sensi- 
tiveness of the plate is a simple matter. A crude and 
poor illustration may be better than none. Imagine 
that all the notes of three or four octaves of an organ 
or harmonium were being sounded together, the jumble 
of sounds would be as nothing in the matter of com- 
plexity compared with the jumble of lights that we 
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generally refer to by the single word light. Suppose 
of this three or four octaves of sounds we could hear 
only one octave, being deaf to all the rest, the sensitive- 
ness of our ears to the sounds or notes would be some- 
thing analogous to the sensitiveness of our eyes to 
ordinary light. If another person could hear only half 
the octave that we hear, but could also hear an octave 
or more beyond, the sensitiveness of their ears to sound 
would be analogous to the sensitiveness of photo- 
graphic plates to light. Suppose now that the only 
octave that we could hear was silenced, the other notes 
continuing, to us there would be absolute quiet, while 
or more beyond, the sensitiveness of their ears to sound 
would be very little diminished. On the other hand, 
the notes might be so selected that we should hear 
much noise while he heard nothing. 

The facts to remember are that '' light '' is very com- 
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plex indeed, and that our eyes are sensitive to only a 
small part of it, while the sensitiveness of photographic 
plates is very different. When, therefore, we call a 
light or an object brilliant, we must note that it may 
be brilliant to our eyes but not brilliant—indeed, al- 
most black— to a photographic plate. When we call a 
plate sensitive, we may well sav, '' Sensitive to what? ”’ 
Neither brilliancy nor sensitiveness is absolute, and 
neither means anything without the other. 

In orthochromatic and other specially sensitised 
plates, the endeavour is made to get the sensitiveness of 
the plates more nearly comparable with that of our 
eyes, and the yellow, orange, or red screen is used 
to quench, or hold back, or filter out, that part of the 
light that the plates remain excessively sensitive to, so 
that the final photographic result shall be more like the 
original as we see it. 


HAT a difference there is between the brilliantly 

\{ clever slap-dash workman and one whose chief 

characteristic is patient thoroughness! Neglect to 
finish off a piece of work, with the same care as was 
bestowed on the earlier stages, will often undo all that has 
been accomplished. 

At the risk of appearing to repeat warnings which have 
been given scores of times before, it is to the fixing of either 
prints or negatives that I ask attention. 

It would very often seem that, having stood the anxiety 
of earlier stages and having eagerly watched the image 
develop, the photographer could command himself no longer 
and must perform that important process, fixation, in a slip- 
shod manner. 

Probably, because in both fixing and washing, the plates 
or prints undergo no visible change, the beginner is inclined 
to attach too little importance to them ; but, as we all know, 
carelessness in carrying out these operations at the end of 
the process will render all previous trouble and labour in- 
effective. 

For all except such papers as P.O.P., self-toning, ctc., I 
should not think of using anything but an acid fixing bath, 
and this for plates, films, bromide papers, gaslight papers, 
and lantern slides. Moreover, one of the formula which 
the makers of Ilford plates and papers give, is precisely 
what I have used for the past ten years-—namely, the addi- 
tion of metabisulphite of potassium to the ordinary hypo 
bath. 

Suppose that for bromide paper we take 3 oz. of hypo to 
20 oz. of water, and for plates and films 4 oz. of hypo to 
the same quantity of water; the latter is, I think, strong 
enough though not quite as strong as the Ilford fixing bath 
of 1 lb. hypo to a quart of water. Then to every pint of 
plain hypo solution I add 1 oz. of potassium metabisulphite 
previouslv dissolved in two or three ounces of hot water. 
For bromide paper half an ounce of metabisulphite per pint 
is enough. 

If, however, by anv chance you cannot get the meta- 
bisulphite, you mav fall back on the following : Take 21 oz. 
sodium sulphite and 2 oz. tartaric acid; dissolve these in 
- то 07. hot water; then dissolve 5 oz. hypo in another то oz. 
of water, and add the one ro oz. to the other. This is 
mercly a variant of the second acid fixing bath given in the 
booklet op Ilford plates. ° 


My own course is to have two lead-lined troughs with 
vertical grooves, the sizes of the troughs being those which 
I most commonly employ, 8j by 63 and 5 by 4. These are 
on a shelf at the back of the developing sink, adjacent to 
the red lamp and on a level with the top of it. By this 
means the naturally low temperature of hypo solution is 
raised a little. Iivposulphite of soda in solution is a good 
deal nearer freezing point than plain water, and a sudden 
cold douche after development is sometimes the cause of 
blisters and frilling. 


In the winter little trouble will arise with regard to the 
film's becoming soft and inclined to frill. But in the 
summer every bath, and every washing water, is of a 
temperature calculated to soften the gelatine film, so that a 
means of hardening it is sometimes imperative. Alum has 
been recommended and is widely used, but there are objec- 
tions to it. Better, and, indeed, above suspicion, as regards 
chemical combination, is formalin, but formalin has a way 
of doing its work too efficiently. Suppose that frilling of 
the film occur before or even during fixation, if vou then 
rinse the plate and transfer it to the formalin bath this has 
such a hardening effect that any subsequent solution or 
washing water seems to make little impression on the film. 


A finished negative placed in a solution of formalin can- 
not be intensified or reduced afterwards. MM. Lumière 
and Seyewetz have suggested a combined fixing and harden- 
ing bath which leaves the gelatine film practically un- 
changed as far as subsequent operations are concerned. 


The formula is as follows :— 


ПВО. oor УО УО ОУУ оа 3 Oz. 
Sodium bisulphite lye .................. 100 tO 150 mins. 
Chrome alum): 2: v а аа eoo ERR ee ERES 50 gr. 
EE ОООО ООЛ ЛОКК ГК УГУ s PR AS 20 OZ 


Dissolve the hypo in one part of the water, and the bisul- 
phite and alum in another, and mix the two solutions. This 
solution thoroughly fixes the silver image and at the same 
time toughens the gelatine to such a degree that it can be 
washed with warm or even hot water, and all trace of hypo 
can be eliminated in a much shorter time than usual. More- 
over, the gelatine film has become so hardened that it can 
be dried by heat.- A. HORSLEY HiNTON, in Photographic, 
Scraps. 
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ON THE TRACK OF THE SUN. 


How Solar Observations are Made and Tabulated. 


HE search for the sun is a very real quest for many devotees of 
the camera, especially when the year is at the spring and that 
luminary is still in bashful mood; but this was hardly the sense in 
which Mr. C. P. Butler framed the subject of his talk the other 
evening to the members of the London and Provincial Photographic 
Association, His aim was to show generally how photography is 
enabling astronomers to record the changes which are to be observed 
on the sun's surface in various parts of the world. If these changes 
have as much to do with the weather as is now commonly believed, 
the systematic record of them should in the future make weather 
prediction. more reliable, if, indeed, it be not raised to an exact 
science. The trouble lies in obtaining a continuous record of the 
changes, for if not continuous the record may miss the maxima or 
minima. Therefore it is of no use to trust to one station, and 
gradually, during the last fifteen years, a belt of observatories has 
been built across the continents, in furtherance of the scheme of 
international co-operation for solar work which is now successfully 
carried out. One station, recently built for solar observation, is to 
be found in the Rocky Mountains; there are also others in Sicily, 
Cairo, and South India, and it is proposed to found one or two 
in Australia. Е 
The earliest photographs of the sun’s surface were taken in the 
early sixties, just after wet-plate photography had, been started. 
Now by means of the superb instruments which our observatories 
have at their disposal it is possible to trace the life history of a 


granule on the sun’s surface, although its size on the plate is just on 
the limit of resolution of the silver grain. Sunspots have been 
observed systematically since 1872. Investigations have shown that 
these throbs of solar intensity have regular periods, and the largest 
area of sunspot activity seems to be reached every eleven and a 
quarter vears, and out of every four of these periods of maxima one 
is much greater than the others. The observation of sunspots was 
started with the object of gaining some reliable prognostications о: 
the weather, because in the early ‘seventies India was suffering from 
great famines, and it was believed that the variation of the sun was 
the ultimate cause of drought or excess of rainfall. 

Mr. Butler described the thrilling story of eclipse expeditions. 
Costly and careful are the preparations, which extend over many 
months, for taking records of a series of phenomena which, from 
start to finish, last only some four minutes. So narrow is the band 
of shadow that if the observers are a mile from the point (generally 
more or less inaccessible) where they ought to be it is quite possible 
that they may see nothing at all. The aim is to get as many records 
as possible in the brief space of time available, and instruments and 
men are racked to their utmost capacity. Already sufficient data of 
eclipses have been gathered to enable the form assumed by the 
corona to be predicted with certainty. The ubiquitous autochrome 
plate, by the wav, will be pressed into the service on the next 
occasion, in the hope of photographing the red prominences in their 
natural colours. 


—— — -— «6$: —— — — —— 


FIRST ESSENTIALS OF PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


EFORE a recent meeting of the Manchester Amateur Pkoto- 
graphic Society, Mr. J. D. Berwick, one of the members, 
gave a very instructive lantern lecture on “The First Essentials 
of Pictorial Photography.” He explained that it was comparatively 
easy to learn how to develop, print, enlarge, etc., because these 
are definite technical tasks. Having learned these tasks, a person 
is then capable of making photographs, but it does not follow that 
these photographs will be pictorial. Pictorial photography is a 
different thing altogether, and cannot be taught wih the same 
rapidity. When we wish to make pictures by photography, we 
seek to combine two arts, each of which has its own difhculties 
and limitations. The camera and lens will do our drawing for us, 
but it is our artistic sense, our natural feeling for beauty combined 
with our training in the principles of art which must select and 
control what the camera and lens has to do. It 1s, however, a 
legitimate and praiseworthy aim for the photographer to wish to 
make his pictures more pictorial, to avoid obvious errors of style 
and glaring sins against picture making; in short, to make his 
photographs more bearable to look at. A picture is a design, and 
it must as thoroughly conform to certain conditions of arrangement 
as a piece of music must conform to the rules of melody, harmony 
and rhythm. 

Mr. Berwick then pointed out with the aid of lantern slides of 
well-known painted pictures the simple forms in the basis of design 
which produce good effect when used in the composition of a 
picture. After these had appeared, Mr. Berwick said: “It may 
seem to be asking too much from the photographer to expect him 
to be guided by the principles which have guided these artists in 
the production of their pictures. For answer to this, I must say 


work must be assimilated thoroughly and become part of our 
artistic nature. The first step to success is to possess an ideal, and 
have a thorough knowledge of the essentials of the ideal. One 
of the first rules to lay down is, do not photograph anything which 
does not contain a fair proportion of the essentials of a picture. 
This will restrict your choice very much, and also your plates 
and money.” 

Mr. Berwick passed through the lantern a large number of very 
fine lantern slides from his own negatives to show how the rules 
of picture making had been carried out by photography. Most of 
these pictures contained more than one figure, and he described 
why these figures were placed in the positions they occupied. 

Mr. Berwick, whose work has earned him the local reputation of 
the “ Birket Foster of Photography,” fully carried out the prin- 
ciples laid down in this class of work and with very great success. 
He said in conclusion that he must strongly insist upon the fact that 
a picture is an arbitrary grouping of certain forms in such a manner 
that the idea or motive of the picture shall be shown in the clearest 
and most beautiful manner possible. Photographs which do not 
conform to these condrtions are merely maps showing objects in 
perspective. Without doubt one of the reasons why many artists 
do not recognise photography as an art lies in the lack of con- 
formity to the essentials of art which exists іп many so-called 
pictorial photographs. Happily, the insistence on art knowledge 
in photography is becoming stronger, and with it is coming recog- 
nition in the world of art. Let us remember that the progressive 
element in art is scientific; that art has arisen first in simple forms, 
rude drawings without relief or perspective, and culminates in that 
skilful scientific complexity which we call composition. 


—— — — HB ————— 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE ORIENT. 


HE latest photographic exhibition at 24, Wellington Street 
consists of a set of over seventy pictures taken by H. G. 
Ponting, F.R.G.S., in Japan, China, India, and Burma. Mr. 
Ponting is not only a clever writer, a well-known war correspondent, 
and an indefatigable traveller, but he is also no mean artist with 
the camera. He seems particularly happy in his selections when he de- 
picts the life of these countries, their buildings and characteristic 
scenery. He has undoubtedly the seeing eye for the effects that 
shal bring home to the untravelled the salient points of life in 
these Eastern lands. We do not wonder at this when we learn 
that he has been commissioned bv such journals as Harper's, The 
Century, World's Work, The lilustrated London News, and 
Country Life. 
We are not surprised to find in this collection of pictures at least 
ten presentments of Fuji San (the sacred mountain of Japan), for he 
is said to be known in that country as the “ Fuji” man, since he 


has produced it more often and knows it better than any other 
European. The prints, which are of such absorbing interest on 
account of their subjects, are also noticeable as being done for their 
author, during his absence, by Messrs. Raines and Co., of Ealing, 
who have not only succeeded in getting the very best from the 
negatives, but have also added a few prints in colour. The firm is 
well known not only for the fineness of their technical work, but 
also for their judgment in matters of taste in printing and mounting, 
which admits in this case as in many, of the responsible work of 
printing and mounting being left in their hands, with the certainty 
that complete satisfaction will be felt when the pictures are hung 
upon the walls. Messrs. Raines contribute in no small degree to 
the success of this latest of the British Journal exhibitions, which 
are always a welcome feature in the photographic world. The ex- 
hibition is open, free of qparge, from the 23rd of March to the 
16th of April. 
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Two Ways of 
Arranging the 
Calcium- Chloride 
Drying - Box. 


Perhaps the first photographic desiccating box, in point of time, 
and that most used at the present day, is the chloride of calcium 
box, which may consist of any air-tight, or approximately air-tight, 
box, in which the sheets of paper or the plates are so arranged as 
to allow of the greatest circulation of air between them, while some- 
where in the box is a tray or vessel containing recently dried or 
baked calcium chloride; and this compound, by reason of its intense 
affinity for water, rapidly absorbs all traces of moisture from the 
air in the box, and the dry air then absorbs water from the sheets 
or plates to be dried, so in the end the sheets or plates become dry, 
and the chloride of calcium becomes moist, or, in some cases, even 
fluid, by the absorption of water. As, however, the absorbed water 
can be driven off from the calcium chloride by putting the dish in 
the kitchen oven or by heating it over a gas burner, when the cal- 
cium chloride is once more baked it is again ready for use. It 
has long been, and still is, the custom to place the dish containing 
the calcium chloride at the bottom of the drying box, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that some years ago it was pointed out that as moist air 
is lighter than dry air the best place for the chloride of calcium 
should be in the upper part of the box. A comparative experiment, 
described in the Journal of the Chemical Society some vears ago, 
showed that the action of a desiccator is three times as efficient when 
the absorbent agent is pred high as when it is placed low. A tin 
deed-box, as used in offices, makes an admirable drying-box, and if 
the door opens cupboard fashion, so much the better, and any 
box can be set up on end to realise this condition. Inner shelves of 
wire-work are convenient, and on the top shelf should be the 
calcium chloride, in a suitable enamelled iron dish. 


Prints by Physical Development. 


It has recently been suggested that silver prints formed by the 
method of physical development, that is to say produced by silver 
deposited from a solution upon the exposed surface, as in the case 
of a Talbotype, are in their nature less fugitive than silver prints in 
which the silver is reduced in the film, as in the case of an ordinarv 
bromide print, but it must be remembered that contrary views have 
been promulgated, and the bromide print has been lauded as the 
least fugitive of silver prints. Methods of silver printing, in which 
physical development is employed are numerous, but perhaps the 
most convenient for the amateur is a simplification of the original and 
well-known method of Talbot. 


The Second Stage in Mercurial Intensification. 


Mercurial intensification methods are many, but, as far as the 
every-day practice of the amateur is concerned, they have 
practically all given way to that method the first stage of which 
consists in whitening or bleaching the we!l-washed negative in 
a weak aqueous solution of mercuric chloride. The strength of 
this solution is immaterial within quite wide limits, or let us 
say, between such limits as ten grains to an ounce of water and 
half a grain to an ounce, the only difference being that the 
strong solution whitens the image more rapidly than the weak 
solution. The addition of a few drops of hydrochloric acid, a 
few grains of potassium bromide, a few grains of sal-ammoniac, 
or a few grains of kitchen salt to each ounce of solution is quite 
harmless, and probably also quite devoid of advantage. The 
negative Е whitened throughout, there аге then many possi- 
bilities, but three main paths: (1) For moderate intensification 
a short washing in water, followed by soaking in a strong or 


saturated solution of sodium sulphite until the image no longer 
increases in density, and after this a thorough washing; (2) 
for greater density a thorough washing of the whitened negative, 
followed by soaking in abundance of dilute ammonia, say about 
10 drops to the ounce of water, after which a moderate rinsing 
is required; (3) a system, involving a second development, 
and giving a maximum of intensity, has been strongly advocated 
by Mr. Chapman Jones, and more recently by the Rev. J. 
Gmeiner—well washing the whitened negative in the first stage 
and then follows a re-developing of the image in a ferrous 
oxalate developer, a,hydroquinone developer, or an amidol 
developer. After this only washing is required, not re-fixing. 


A Plea for the Ordinary Plate. 


It is interesting to note the voice of Mr. Stretton raised at a 
meeting of the London and Provincial Photographic Association 
in favour of the ordinary plate for everyday or usual work, as 
against orthochromatic or specially colour-sensitised plates, and 
there are many who hold with Mr. Stretton. Further, it must be 
remembered that by suitable screening, any grade or range of 
orthochromatism may be realised with ordinary рае although 
it may be that extreme slowness may result. This matter was 
quite fully discussed by Mr. Fred. E. Ives some years ago at a 
meeting of the Royal Photographic Society, when he discussed 
the advantages and disadvantages of using an ordinary plate 
for each of the three constituent negatives of the triad in colour 
photography, the difference being only in the screens used. One 
advantage is the fact that all dark-room operations may be car- 
ried out in comfort and by the usual light, but the long expo- 
sures required, especially under the red screen, will often be an 
objection. Still, in copying a painting, or like work, the long 
exposure may not be a serious disadvantage. Broadly speaking, 
there is more certainty in the use of ordinary plates than in the 
use of colour-sensitised plates, owing to the better keeping 
qualities of ordinary plates. 


Some Foreign Technical Booklets. 


Among recent publications of interest to the technical worker may 
be mentioned Herr A. Parzer Mühlbacher's Röntgen Photographie, 
the second edition of which has just been issued by Herr Gustav 
Schmidt's Du RE house in Berlin. The illustrations show the 
progress of recent years in delineating difficult subjects, also the 
nigh degree of complication of the modern tube, the vacuum being 
controlled either automatically ог semi-automatically : this complica- 
tion being well exemplified by the sketch and description of Hirsch- 
mann's tube (p. 24). The same firm also sends us a copy of the 
Helios exposure tables, compiled by Herr Eichmann. From Herr 
Wilhelm Knapp, of Halle-a-S, we receive the “ Mikrophotographie ” 
of Dr. Neuhaus, in its second edition, a low-priced handbook 
(r M.), serviceable alike for the beginner or the advanced worker. 
On pages 32 and 33 will be found lucid instructions for making 
stereoscopic photographs of microscopic objects, by the marginal 
diaphragm method. Baron Hübl's handbook of development, 
“Die Entwicklung" (price 2 M. до), also from Herr Wilhelm 
Knapp, is a monograph of real importance, as the eminent author 
treats of the fundamental principles involved in all the currently 
important methods, while on the practical side special emphasis is 
given to the best methods of procedure in cases of doubtful exposure. 
The publishing firm, Gauthier-Villars, of Paris, has just 
issued a book comparable to that of Baron Hübl, inasmuch as 
it treats largely of the adaptation of development to doubtful 
or variable exposure, and in addition of after-treatment. This 
work is by M. Coustet, and is entitled “Les Correctifs du 
Développement." Another recent issue by the same firm is M. 
Balagny's “ Diamadophenol," a booklet of eighty-four pages. 
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RETOUCHING 


N some recent and useful 

articles, Mr. A. F. Hirschfeld 

has gone far to slav the bogey 

of retouching which has 
frightened the amateur for years 
past; he shows us that when you get close to it it is no 
'* fearsome beast,” but only stuffed with sawdust after 
all; in other words, retouching is not an almost impos- 
sible achievement reserved for the instructed few, but 
should be, at any rate, even if it is far from being at 
present, part of the necessary equipment of nearly every 
amateur who aims at good work. 

I want to take up the parable and plead for a further 
extension of the work of retouching. The two articles 
which have already appeared dealt only with that opera- 
tion as applied to portraiture. Why not go a step 
further and use it, as so many do, as a part of their 
landscape work? There is need for it in nearly every 
negative. 

When working with painters, one is being continually 
reminded of the fact that good subjects, which appeal 
to us, are obliged to be left because of some quite 
small detail which cannot be got over, however much 
we turn and twist and alter our position in relation to 
our subject. ‘‘ A fine subject,” says the painter. '' Cer- 
tainly, ves, delightful! ’’ vou rejoin, ‘‘ but no use to me. 
That railing, that fence, that stump of a tree ’’ (which- 
ever it may be), you say, '' is fatal to me. I have tried, 
and there is no getting rid of it."  '' Fence! tree! "' he 
replies; ‘‘ why, I didn't even know it was there! 1 
never noticed it." Exactly. He has got into the habit 
of looking at the subject as he sees it—partly as it is in 
reality, and partly as he sees it ideally, in his imagina- 
tion, and as he means it to be when he has painted 
it. But poor you! You are brought up against 
the concrete, the actual; vou must pass on, you 
think. 

But surely if it be possible to retouch the furrows of 
the face, why not the furrows. of the field? If the 
ravages of time and the marks of care are removable, 
whv not a telegraph wire, or an obtrusive post, or the 
wide-open legs of a hurrying stranger in a street scene? 
The work upon the face is acknowledged to be difficult — 
the work must be so sure, so accurate, as errors, where 
the face is concerned, will be so palpable and so much 
resented. But in landscape much rougher work will be 
admissible, the match need not be so extremely accurate 
as long as it looks well at a distance, and certainly no 
one will take offence who detects a little of what has 
been going on, though with quite slight practice there 
is no necessity that it should be apparent unless sought 
out and scrutinised very closely, for which purpose it 
is not intended. 

Our outfit for this work will be practically the same 
as that already described, with the addition of a tin of 
Bertha powder, sold by the Vanguard Company, of 
Maidenhead, which, when rubbed on to a varnished 
negative, will make a tooth for retouching without the 
necessity of using any medium. 
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IN LANDSCAPE. 
A SEQUEL. 


. . . By А. H. BLAKE, M.A. 
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It is not necessary to describe 
the methods in use for this work, 
as they are exactly similar to those : 
used for portraits, except that the „= e> 
heures of 8 or dots or hatching | 
need not be so small and so very carefully done as in face 
retouching, and the space required to be filled may be 
gone over more rapidly and broadly. Here, for example, 
is a little print taken in a London park, and it is, we 
will sav, required to get rid of the seat and the two lamp- 
posts. We have chosen a very difficult subject in the 
seat, and perhaps having to be printed in P.O.P. for the 
block it may show a trifle, but as an enlarged exhibition 
picture it would have absolutely disappeared. Of 
course, the subject is nought, and is only introduced to 
show the objects to be got rid of. 

This negative is not varnished, so we shake up the 
bottle of retouching medium, and applying our fingers 
to the business end of the cork, rub lightly with the tip 
of the finger with a gentle circular motion along the line 
of the posts and round the seat, and then stand the 
negative up till the medium is absolutely bone dry. 
The attempt to work too soon before the negative is 
dry will cause the point of the pencil to tear, or at least 
pierce the film. 

Our retouching pencil is now sharpened, and we are 
ready to commence work; but before doing so, let us be 
quite sure what it is that we can deal with in the nega- 
tive. Manifestly only with those portions which come 
light in the negative and dark in the print. Are we 
then to be limited to improvements only which necessi- 
tate a darkening of tones in the negative and lightening 
of tones in the print? Ву no means. But we will come 
to that presently. 

We must have by us in a box some pieces of P.O. P. — 
the odds and ends remaining after cutting up our sheets 
of paper into the sizes required will be just the thing— 
and if we buy our paper ready cut and so have none 
such, then we can buy one of those gross packets of 
ен sizes sold by makers of P.O.P. on purpose for this 
job. 

As the work of filling in by retouching proceeds, we 
shall from time to time put out the negative with a little 
piece of P.O.P. under the place we are working at, and 
if it matches, well and good; if it be still too light, we can 
go over it again, and if it be too dark so as to print 
lighter on the print than the surrounding portion, we 
can either spot it down level in the print, or if 
the matter be very serious, wipe off the retouching 
medium, and our work with it, altogether and begin 
again. 

This is simple to describe, the retouching out of un- 
pleasant and intrusive details in a landscape, but it 
requires a little care and practice to get into the wav of 
it, and is of immense use to our picture making when 
we once get hold of it. As in portrait retouching, so 
here the real crux is the matching of tone. We are not 
concerned with the questions of whether the line is a 
result of character or only the exaggeration of the 
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camera as in face work; we know if it helps or mars 
our picture, and we act accordingly. 

Sometimes the line or mass is not required to be 
taken out altogether, it only comes somewhat too darkly 
and is a little too insistent in the composition. In this 
case it will be only a little shading that will be required 
to bring the tones of the line or object in less contrast 
with the surroundings. Неге is a large and most 
important field for the pictorial betterment of a picture 
which landscape retouching will put within our power. 
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But let us turn to the other side of our story. What 
are we to do when it is not lightening that is required 
on the picture, but darkening? We cannot lighten the 
darks in the negative. Well, yes, we can to a cer- 
tain extent by the use of the scraper, a tool very often 
in the hands of the retoucher. 

The scraper is a knife with an extremely fine edge, 
and shaped at the end like the blade of the guillotine, 
and by its aid the smaller dark parts of a negative can 
be safely and speedily lightened. Another method for 
lighting small dark places is to pierce them at close 
intervals with a fine, sharp needle, making a series of 
small punctures through which the light can penetrate; 
in this way the heaviness of the darks is considerably 
lightened. 
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But the plan which will give us the most substantial 
power in dealing with the darker parts of a negative will 
be to make a positive. The method of doing this has 
often been described in these pages, but in case the 
instructions should be forgotten or not handy, it may, 
be as well just to say that the negative should be placed 
in the printing-frame face up as if a print were required, 
and in the dark-room and by the safe light a slow dry 
plate be taken and placed film side downwards on the 
negative and the back of the frame closed. Now, by 
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lighting a wax match and holding it at about 14 feet 
away and letting it burn nearly out we can make our 
exposure, and if “the negative be of fairly strong density 
this exposure will be found to be about right. We 
easily learn to vary it by approaching the match nearer 
to or farther from the ‘printing-frame as the negative 
is to be more or less dense. This is a rough and ready 
way of exposing, but later we can have a fixed place at 
a fixed distance from a fishtail burner in the dark-room 
and vary our exposure according to the density of our 
negative. Having got our positive and dried it, we can 
now level up again where necessary. Those parts 
which are light and require removing can be worked 
upon as in the negative, while those high-lights that 
only want subduing a little in tone can be slightly 
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darkened with the retouching pencil. When all the 
required work has been completed, it is only necessary 
to repeat the same process as in making our positive, 
placing our positive with film side upwards in the print- 
ing-frame, putting in a slow plate face downwards, 
giving our exposure, and then developing for a nega- 
tive. 

How much improvement can be effected in the two 
processes of making a positive and then another nega- 
tive is well known to workers in the habit of so work- 
ing, but it hardly comes into our subject to enter now 
into that question. 

It will be a great gain to the amateur aiming at 
picture making to use this power which retouching 
places in his hands, and though there are other wavs of 
effecting the same object, such as backing the negative 
with papier-minéral or manipulating the print itself bv 
the aid of those more plastic processes which admit of 
such work, vet personally one feels that it is more 
wholly satisfactory to get the negative as right as pos- 
sible to begin with, however we mav have to resort 
later, and with certain restrictions lawfullv resort, to a 
large measure of alteration in the print. And the ques- 
tion as to how much we may do on the print, and how 
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By A. H. BLAKE. 


far we may travel away from the original negative, is, 
of course, a very large and much debated question and 
quite another story. 

There is much to be done, not only in the actual re- 
moval of objects, of strengthening high-lights ог 
shadows, but in the direction of improvement in quite 
small matters, which, though seemingly unimportant, vet 
tell with much force onthefinalresult. Take, forexample, 
the case of objects °“ sticking," as it is called, to their 
background, being unduly lost against the distance; it 
is easy bv judicious use of the pencil (always with know- 
ledge and discretion) to brighten and sharpen up these 
so that they shall take their proper place in the scale 
of tones. 

If we can persuade the amateur not to be afraid of 
this same retouching, and that he may undertake it in 
landscape with ease and without much practice (though 
it may require more care and skill in portraiture); when 
he learns that offensive objects can easily be removed 
from his negatives, redundancies that need removal 
for the sake of concentration can be got rid of, and that 
general betterment in many ways can be effected, we 
feel that he will be glad of the new power in his hands, 
and use it thankfully. 
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A STUDY. 


FIGURE STUDIES. 


4 F only I had the opportunity that So-and-so has,’ 

and, '* Well, look at the different models he gets.” 

There are, I believe, many photographers to 

whom these words will appeal personally, and 

who, more especially the younger ones, are often think- 

ing that they must be contented with a lower standard 

of work than So-and-so, because they have no oppor- 
tunities or no models. 

But I wonder if they ever trouble to think seriously 
why it is that some of the portraits and figure studies 
they have seen are seemingly beyond their reach, or 
power to imitate; or indeed to think, are they really so 
far beyond them after all? What was it that made that 
particular picture appeal to them in the first instance? 
Was it because the author of it was blessed with 
more opportunities than they have; or was the model 
so different to any which they can obtain? 

I think not. After all, they will admit that it was 
not actually the opportunity or the model that created 
the successful result, but rather the way in which the 
artist had arranged all the minute details, and his 
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power of so conceiving the picture in the first instance. 

After a visit to the Royal or Salon, many will return 
home quite disconsolate at their own feeble attempts, 
and mentally resign themselves to the conclusion that 
they have no chance. 

Such persons, too, I doubt not, in many cases return 
with their catalogues in the same clean condition as 
when they were purchased, instead of which they 
should be covered with notes and criticisms. The 
value of a catalogue thus marked will be found 
to be very great to its owner for future reference, 
and should inspire in him many ideas for fresh 
pictures. 

Ideas—that 15 what is lacking in so many cases, not 
opportunitv. Do not under any circumstance try to 
copy an idea; that is fatal to good work. Originality 
should be cultivated as strongly as possible, so that 
once an idea is gained from any source, it may in time 
and bv careful and quiet thinking over, evolve into 
quite an original conception of the same idea. 

The search for ideas is itself a very fascinating study 
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MY MODEL. 
if one’s mind is really upon one’s hobby. The pose, 
expression, lighting, or even the title of a picture we 
remember will often create a new idea for a different 
rendering of the same style of subject. 

The careful study of the works of the old masters, in 
such collections as the National Gallery, or, if one is 
unable to visit these collections, then the many repro- 
ductions of such works which are now published, will 
give rise to many ideas, as well as being a valuable 
lesson in posing and composition. If one is a “ theatre- 
goer,’’ then here is an almost unlimited source of study. 
The poses, the action, and the ''throw " of a really 
good actor or actress at times offer valuable sugges- 
tions. Also carefully thought out and subtle arrange- 
ments of lighting effects, to say nothing of the har- 
monious colour grouping of tableaux in such produc- 
tions as °° Antony and Cleopatra ’’ have impressed the 
writer in a very marked degree. 

The poems of any of our well known and honoured 
writers will also often suggest new subjects for treat- 
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ment. Thus it will be 
seen that ideas may 
come from almost 
innumerable 
sources. 

" But then, "^ you 


ask, ''what about 
the model?" 
Now I wonder if 


it has ever occurred 
to my readers that 


really the model, 
whom you will, 
perhaps naturally, 


at first suppose to 
be the all-important 
person, is actually 
of quite secondary 
importance, com- 
pared to the origin- 
ality of the treat- 
ment of the subject. 
Provided that the 
model is quite in 
sympathy with the 
operator, the ab- 
sorbing question of 
good looks, dresses 
and accessories will 
hardly count. 

By the accompa- 
nving illustrations 
I hope to show that 
by various different 
treatments, within 
the power of any 
photographer, 
almost innumerable 
studies may be made 
from the ате 
model. Every illus- 
tration reproduced 
is a photograph of 
the same  voung 
ladv, and she is 
neither a  profes- 
sional model nor an 
actress. In fact, 
until I first obtained 
her consent to sit for me, I think she had, to use her 
own words, “only been photographed twice in her 
life” 

An examination of the varied expressions reflects 
much credit upon the ability she has acquired to assume 
a given expression to order. 

And here I would point out that it is imperative that 
the operator and model should be quite in sympathy, 
and the operator should fully explain exactly the effect 
he is trying to obtain. 

On proceeding to work, it is quite useless to wait 
until the model enters the room and hope or expect that 
an idea or scheme of lighting and posing will come too. 
Even if a good picture does result, no real satisfaction 
will be felt, and we shall always remember that it was 
more or less a fluke. The idea must first be conceived 
and then thoroughly and minutely thought out and dis- 
cussed with the model. 

If one is contented to choose only such subjects as 
require little or no attention to dress, that is, not 
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STUDIES OF ONE MODEL. 


elaborate costumes, then more attention can be devoted 
to the composition and lighting of the head, neck, 
shoulders and arms, and if the model happens to be 
good-looking and to possess well-shaped arms and 
hands, the beginner, at any rate, will have quite enough 
to look after. 

At first it may be thought that elaborate costumes and 
accessories would be a help, but unless the operator is 
clever and knows just how to modify the lighting, etc., 
the results will often be disappointing and look '' post- 
cardy,’’ if one may coin the word. 

It is also surprising what an alteration in the like- 
ness can be effected by one or two simple arrangements. 
The same face if lighted with a pure top light will 
look very different when it is lighted with a side light, 
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and again altogether different when the source of light 
is below the sitter. 

The second thing which greatly alters the appearance 
of the model is the method in which the hair is dressed. 
The appearance is quite altered by dressing it on the 
top of the head, to dressing it on the nape of the neck, 
and a further astonishing transformation is effectcd 
when it is allowed to flow freely over the shoulders. 

lt must be stated that the prints in the above 
illustration are direct contact prints. 

In enlarging, as I do for my exhibition work, a con- 
siderable amount of control is exercised upon the 
negative. Enough has been said, I hope, to convince 
my readers that they have no reason to despair, and to 
induce them to more serious efforts. 


BEGINNERS’ DONT'S. 


ON’T be tempted to buy and try all the new and won- 
derful developers which vou see advertised in the photo- 
graphic papers, and which promise to give you splendid 
negatives, irrespective of the exoosure that may have been 
given to the plate, or any other circumstances. 

Don't be tempted to change vour developer once a week 
by the advice of friends who say, © Look here, old man, 
you use Bunkum's Mixture, and vou will soon alter this 
die-away style of negative of yours." А says, ‘ Pyro is bad 
to beat; vou trv pyro." While B believes, and tells vou 
next week that hydrokinone will do the work best. So you 
fly to hvdrokinone, until C puts vour calculations out by 
showing you a splendid negative and saying, “ If you want 
to get negatives like that, my boy, vou must use eikono- 
gen,” and so you use eikonogen. Our advice is get one 
developer, find out its powers and stick to it, and let the 
faddist rave. You get thoroughly good printing negatives 
with your old developer,.and what more can the newest 
mixture do for vou? 

Don't have too dim a light in vour dark-room, so that vou 


put hypo with your developer instead of pyro, and then 
wonder that things are a bit mixed in development. 

Don't forget to have bottles well and clearlv labelled, and 
of different sizes for different purposes, and these little 
mistakes wil! never occur. 

Don't hold your plate too near the lamp at first, but have 
a cover to put over the dish during the first few minutes 
that the developer is acting on vour plate. 

Don't take the pvro bottle in mistake for soda, and wonder 
why density keeps growing so abnormally when you are 
trying to get increased speed, and get the final result an 
unquenchable mass of blackness. 

Don't be too energetic in the rocking of vour dish, or vou 
may find vour tailor's bill increased, and your brown shoes 
rendered unsightly. 

Don't have vour hvpo dish close to your elbow when 
developing. The developing dish and the hypo should be 
deadly enemies till development is finished, and then hypo 
becomes a good friend. The fixing bath had better be 
underneath the developing table. 
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SJ] NOTE ON GRADATICN E 


IN BROMIDE ENLARGING 


P FTER constantly using Mr. J. Sterry's process of controlling gradation in bromide 
work, and finding it of the utmost use, I write this note in | the hope that it may 
induce bromide workers who have not tried the process, to try it. 


It is well known that the best negative for enlarging is thin, with plenty 
of soft detail. If the negative is at all hard, either through under-exposure or over- -development, or the 


subject itself having strong contrasts, it will yield enlargements of the ‘soot and whitewash ” order. 
Mr. Sterry's process simply con- 


sists of exposing the bromide 
paper for the high lights—the 
dense parts of the negative—and 
soaking the paper in a very dilute 
solution of bichromate of potash 
prior to development. The strength 
of this solution 15 one part of 
bichromate of potash to five thou- 
sand parts of water. 

The ordinary enlargement on this 
page gives an idea of the negative 
which is fairly °“ plucky.” It will 
be seen that the resulting enlarge- 
ment is devoid of modelling or de- 
tail in the light side of the face. 
This print has been over-exposed in 
the endeavour to render the tones 
of the face, for it will be observed 
that the coat in the left-hand 
corner, which should be very dark, 
has been reduced by the developer 
because of over-exposure. 

This print, which received twenty- 
five seconds exposure, was de- 
veloped in dilute  rodinal — ten 
minims rodinal to four ounces 
water. 

The enlargement on the next 
page was exposed for seven 
minutes in order to obtain the 
modelling of the face. On being 
removed from the enlarging easel, 
the print was wetted with water, 
and then placed in the bichromate 
solution for three minutes. It was 
then rinsed with water, and de- 
veloped with rodinal developer the 
saine strength as above. 

A far truer rendering of tone has 
been obtained as well as a much 
softer and more pleasing print. 

I have found that should the print 
come up too soft, it may be made 
** pluckier ’’ by slightly strengthen- 
ing the developer. 

Similarly in landscape work, 
clouds, which m: iy be present in the 
landscape negative, but developed 
verv dense, may be exposed for and 
developed, which in the ordinary 
way would completely fog the land- 
scape. Ordinary Enlargement. 
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Enlargement— Controlled gradation, 


ON PAGEANTS. 


By FRANK M. SUTCLIFFE. 


á | “НЕКЕ are to be nearly a dozen Pageants this year. 15 
the photographic trade alive to what this means, and 
might mean in the hands of energetic dealers? It 

means that an unusual quantity of cameras, plates, and films 

will be sold before the event comes off. Very likely most of 
the plates and films exposed will be wasted, for even pageant 

photography is a thing which cannot be picked up in a 

moment, although I cannot offer the reader any advice 

based on work done at a genuine pageant. Our pageant 
here—the slaying of the Danes by the native women, Lady 

Hilda turning snakes into ammonites, Captain Cook, etc., 

etc.—never came off, but I have tried mv hand at the circus 

and wild-beast processions which we enjoy, at other 
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people’s expense, from time to time. At 
first I used to adopt the plan of making 
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at full speed to meet the procession else- 
where; but I soon found that, even with 
the help of a local cab, this plan did not 
work. In the first place, it is very diffi- 
cult to hold a hand camera steady when 
one has been running hard and stops 
suddenly; and, in the second, one gets 
too excited and fires away when things 
are passing which are not worth 
powder and shot. No, the best way is 
to take things very easily and to choose 
some open place and stop there. If 
possible, a place where the sun is be- 
hind the photographer should be found, 
and it should be where a good view is to 
be had of the procession as it ap- 
proaches. 

If the photographer has not tried his 
hand at moving pictures, he will pro- 
bably lose a good many plates by being 
too quick or too slow. As I came up in 
the train the other day there were two 
school-boys firing out of the carriage 
window with pea-shooters at the pigs and 
the hens and the people, and I could not 
help thinking that a pea-shooter and a 
pocketful of peas would be a capital 
thing for a photographer to practise 
pageant photography with; peas are so 
much cheaper than plates, and the snap- 
shooter is never left in doubt as to 
whether he has hit the mark or not. 
The bovs in the train were both ex- 
perts, and it was with delightful preci- 
sion that the pea left the shooter the 
instant the object to be aimed at was 
seen. Generally speaking, the instant a 
moving object appeals to the photo- 
grapher's artistic instinct is the time to 
expose; to wait for a fraction of a 
second in the hope that it will improve 
is fatal. 

The best hint I can give to those who 
are looking forward to this sort of work 
is to advise them to be provided with 
more than one camera. It is very an- 
noying to find the shutter or the 
changing arrangement go wrong on 
such occasions, as there is no time to 
put things right. The only safe way is 
to have two or three cameras. It is 
also as well to make sure that the 
shutter is working properly by testing 
it now and then when the film or the 
plate has been taken out. Shutters have 
a way of keeping open, and when there 
is much noise about, one cannot always 
hear whether thev are working or not. 

If the camera is distant only a few 
vards from the procession, the difficulty of getting good pic- 
tures will be increased very much, for objects pass out of 
sight so much quicker, and the shutter has to be worked at 
a greater speed than if taken from further away. Breaking 
waves may easily be taken with a cap and a time exposure 
from a distance of a hundred vards or so, but reduce this dis- 
tance to ten yards and the same wave seems to gallop along, 
whereas from the greater distance it hardly seemed to move. 

If the photographer's means allow it, he will, of course, 
provide himself with a lens which will work at F/4 or F/5, 
or, at any rate, at F/6. If the day should be dull, F/S is all 
too slow for street work. As lenses of this kind are very 
expensive, the photographer who wishes to buv one should 
begin to save up his pennies a good time in advance, when 
he is five or six at the latest. If he leaves it till he is grown 
up it will be too late. 
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WITHOUT A CAMERA—A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


By W. THOMAS. 


T was just what might have been expected to 
happen; it did happen sure enough—once— and not 
again during the whole visit. 

Photography had been neglected. My faithful 
quarter-plate reflex camera, with its whole battery of 
lenses, slides, film pack, supply of plates and films had 
remained unpacked for nearly three whole weeks ; in 
fact, just as they had been brought north from London, 
so had they remained. This was in dear old Whitby of 
all places, where at every step one comes “‘ face to 
face," not with photographic editors, but with nature 
pictures, and I had been trying in water-colours for 
some of the dreamy loveliness of the Yorkshire seaport. 

It had been at times a struggle to desert camera work 
when so much material was available, and it cost me the 
loss, photographically, of one of the finest subjects it 
has ever been my fortune to come across. 

Outside the harbour a number of fishing boats, heavy 
with herring, were dropping anchor, or getting their 
fish ready to land in time to catch the afternoon train. 

I sat studying the quaint roofs and buildings, which 
nestle under the shadow of Whitbv's ruined abbey, and 


the church of St. Hilda, when a boatload of fish, which 
half a dozen huge-framed East coast fishermen were 
struggling to bring in against the fast ebbing water, 
attracted my attention. Try as they would, they only 
got so far, then not a single inch further could they 
force the boat; so out they jumped, and then began a 
desperate tussle, for a few minutes offering a pano- 
rama of magnificent groupings such as one dreams of, 

Mine was fully charged ready for use; but it was 
locked up in my temporary home on the West Cliff, and 
might just as well have been in London at the moment. 

It was a case of looking, longing, and smothered 
exclamations on the folly of leaving the camera behind; 
then a scribbled pencil record of the scene, and the 
opportunity was gone for ever. 

It was a lesson, and now, when away, a small com- 
pact camera always snugly rests in some pocket; a 
camera less in size than the usual cigar case, yet 
capable of producing negatives 33 in. bv 23 in., which 
enlarge perfectly to 30 in. by 20 in., and so one is ready 
at any moment to seize upon happv opportunity when- 
ever it may arise. 
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HE annual exhibition of the Photographic Society of Ireland 

was opened on Monday, March 30, in the Leinster Lecture 
Hall, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. From the point of view of 
artistic merit, the show mav be classed as distinctly good, the work 
of the members giving evidence of efforts at originality of method 
and treatment. The m: jority of the awards in the Members’ Classes 
go to names that are now well known in the front rank of pictorial 
photographers. Mrs. Frank Perry, in the Landscape Class, t takes 
the silver medal for a beautiful ozobrome picture, ** In Connemara,” 
the same picture being awarded the “ blue ribbon" of the Photo- 


graphic Society of Ireland's awards, viz., the * Werner" medal, 
which is given to the picture of the most artistic merit in the 


Members’ Classes. Mrs. Perry also won the bronze medial in the 


still-life class for a delicate rendering of a ^ Californian 
Poppy.” Mrs. Н. C. Sutherland shares the honours with Mrs. 


Perry in the landscape class, as she wins a silver medal for a 
brilliantly executed picture entitled “ Silver Sands," also taken in 
Connemara. In the figure class Mrs, Sutherland was awarded the 
bronze medal for a study entitled ** Threshing Corn," and also in 
the animal class she took the silver medal for а nicely arranged 
litter of Persian kittens. The bronze medal in landscape was taken 
by Mrs. Mahony for a picture of the ‘ Four Courts, Dublin," and 
Mr. Harold Jacob took two bronze medals in this chase: as well as 


having two other pictures highly commended. Mr. S. S. Reas’ 
3i Lengthening Shadows" and Miss B. Mercer's “ Winter" were 
also commended, and in the figure class this lady also took the 
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silver medal for “ Me Too." Messrs. Н. C. Draper, T. R. Hacket, 
and Mrs. Mahony were highly commended. In the class for 
architecture Mr. Hugh Pollock took the first award for a picture in 
carbon of ** St, Trophime, Arles." He had also one commended, and 
Mr. S. Heycock ‘had the same honour. In the Open Class, as 
there were not the requisite number of entries to qualify for the 
gold medal, the first award (silver medal) went to Miss Hilda Stevenson 
‘for a very fine conception in oil entitled * The Last Chapter." 
unc bronze medals were awarded in this class, the first to 
Mr. L. J. Steele for “The Foothills of the Alps," second to Mr. 
Oscar Hardee for “A Profile Portrait," and third to Mr. Harry 
Lindoe for “A Portrait Study.” In the Open Class for lantern 
slides the awards were: silver, H. Wormleighton; bronze, T. 
Carlvle; commended, Alfred Roffev, R. Hancock, and F. A. Tinker. 
In Class G, open to amateurs resident in Ireland only (members 
of the P.S.I. not eligible), the silver medal was awarded to Mr. J. В. 
Anderson for a bromide study, ‘Towing Home.” Mr. R. D. 
Percival’s “Calm and Clouds" annexed the bronze medal. A 
bronze medal, awarded to the work of à member who had never 
taken a prize in any society, went to Mr. Frederick Jacob for °“ A 
Study in Clouds" in bromide. It is a matter of regret that the 
offer of the society’s gold medal is apparently not sufficient to induce 
the necessary roo entries to be sent in, the Open Class this year 
noi reaching forty. The judge was Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., 
and on the opening evening of the exhibition he gave a most 
interesting lecture, which was highly appreciated by those present. 
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WALSALL ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


Y the Mavor of Walsall, Councillor Drew, 

presidency of Mr. Ed. J. Shaw, J.P., this exhibition was 
opened to the public on Marsch 26. The standard of work 
was quite up to their average, and some really good pictures were 
exhibited for the enjovment of the public, and (by the way) criticism 
by the members. The exhibits of the members were good, and 
the average quality, which is always high at Walsall, in no way 
below that of previous shows. Landscape was, of course, a strong 
class, and portrarture, followed by architecture, ranked next. 

We note with pleasure that the ladies of the club are among the 
best winners, and Mrs. Bullock is to be complimented upon a 
beautifully effective landscape. This same lady also won the first 
prize for “ Norwich Ambulatory.” Then again, Mrs. Comer, the 
wife of the indefatigable secretary, took an award for a still. life 
study—effective, because so simply treated—entitled “ Potatoes.’ 
The whole scheme of thts was in harmony with the subject, 
and we also highly appreciate her decorative treatment of “ The 
Tulip." 

“Winter,” by E. M. Elliot, was very good, particularly in the 
shadows cast by the trees. “The Fisherman's Home," by W. А. 
Hubball lost from its lack of interesting foreground, but in his ** Mist 
in the Wood” no such fault exists. “ Corner of a Farmyard,” bv 
D. S. Johnson, would be improved bv strengthening the different 
panes. “Oat Sheaves,” by B. J. Dexter, was, to our mind, entirely 
unsatisfactory, both from the faulty composition and in general 
treatment; there was the possibility in the subject, but we think 
the print fell short of the possibilitv, and we do not think that 
B. J. D.’s ability is properiv represented by this exhibit. In his 
“Peel Jetty” we have a better idea of his work. 

G. W. Richmond is not seen to advantage in * October Morning," 


and under the 
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as a point of central interest is entirelv lacking, and tke shadows 
lack concentration. His illustration. of Ben ' Jonson's ** Silent 
Woman," but for one alee in lighting, is decidedly good, but 
in this class the palm must be given to Mrs. Dora Leckie. Credit 
must be given to Mr. Comer for producing so effective a little print 
from such an uninviting subject as the “Canal Waterway.” “Оп 
the Somerset Coast? is a print showing much promise, and we 
think that in F. P. Farrington the W: dsall Society has а worker 
of much promise. “ Cinderella,” by F. W. Hale, and “Castles 
in the Air," by the same worker, are both prints of fairly good 
merit. 

We fully agree with the award of second to Е. Hubball’s “ Tewkes- 
bury Ambulatory," and the same applies to the president's prize, 
which is awarded to W. Bullock for “The East Coast." D. S. 
Johnson's “ Before the Storm" was a print of much vigour, and 
among the best of the flower studies not mentioned above was 

“ Chrysanthemums,” by W. Morton, white “Roses,” bv B. J. 
Dexter, deserved a passing notice. 

From the above brief report it will be seen that there is no 
lack of good work and workers at Walsail, and we must class the 
exhibition of this society as among the best in the Midlands. 

In the main, the exhibition is their own work, as there is no open 
section, and when this is considered, together with the high standard 
of general excellence of the pictures hung, there can be no doubt 
of further progress. On the occasion of our visit, Mr. Hesketh, 
of the Thornton-Pickard Co., gave a most entertaining lecturette 
upon the prize slides of his company's recent photographic com- 
petition, Both slides and lecture were very highly appreciated by 
the large audience, with whom friend Hesketh” appeared to be on 
exc ellent terms. 


EVERTON CAMERA CLUB. 


ar Everton Camera Club is to be congratulated upon its first 

public exhibition of its members’ work. There was no divi- 
sion into classes, which in itseif is a good arrangement. Nor vet 
were there any awards, yet its sixty or so membe? s were able to 
make a good show of some 220 prints and 170 lantern slides. 
Looking around the room, we found many prints which reached 
a very “high standard of excellence; the only fault that could be 
found was the rather overcrowded appearance of the walls. 

We were struck with the variety of subjects and the different 
methods of treatment. For a society of its size, the exhibition 
contained quite a number of “oil” prints, chiefly by two workers, 
Mr. Geo. Taylor and Mr. J. F. Wilde. Dealing with the “oils” 
first, we much prefer a half-plate print, No. 145. * Cloudy 
Weather," by Geo. Taylor. Yet No. 87, “The Conway,” by J 
Wilde, ran a very good second, and No. 28, “А № oodland Study ' 
of Geo. Taylor's we liked. No. 26 (J. F. Wilde), while a good 
subject for the process, was rather too spotty in its “oiling.” 

Among the other good things of the show was No. 75, “ Gathering 
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Grasses," by J. Phillips, a toned bromide, and undoubtedly one 
of the best things in the room, while No. 57, a decorative study of 
Japanese anemones, stamps Mr. Philips as a worker with strong 
artistic leanings. Another new worker is К. Wright, whose studies, 
Nos. 33 and 80, were exceedingly fine. 

Turning to the portraits, we much preferred Taylor's No. 63, 
“The Suppicant," and Wilde's No. 93, “А Basket of Flowers,” 
vet these were run very closely by many others, W. Tansley contri- 
buting many to the ex! hibition. 

Among the woodland studies we noticed those of C. B. Stone- 
house ; No. 99, by C. W. Childs; No. 32, George Taylor, which 
was among the best at Glasgow. 

The rooms were crowded on Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
to hear lectures by C. Thurstan Holland, M.R.C.5., F. R.P.S., on 
“The Ice and Snow Scenery of Switzerland, " and Mr. John Man- 
sell, a member of the club, on * The Fosses ae Fjords of Norway.’ 
A set of some fifteen fumes, loaned by C. F. Inston, F.R.P. S., 
was much appreciated. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE CHELSEA AND 


HE second annual exhibition of the Chelsea and District Photo- 
graphic Society was held at the Onslow. Hall, Neville Street, 
Chelsea, on March 19 and 20. Various shows were given in the 
small hall during the evenings, and large crowds were attracted. 
An exceedingly novel feature of the exhibition this year was the fact 
that the judging was done by the votes of the members themselves. 
We suppose that everyone would agree that the worst possible 
opinion on pictorial matters is to be found in the judgment of an 
aggregate of the man in the street. To multiply the ordinary want 
of knowledge in art matters by 10, or 40, or 100, does not make it 
less uninstructive, but more so. We rather doubt the wisdom of 
getung the rank and file of a society to judge the exhibits, especially 
as the society had a really strong judge last year in the person of 
the late A. Horsley Hinton, and we remember that there were then 
some outstanding exhibits of quite extra quality. 

There was a marked improvement a!l round on last vear's exhibits, 
especially in the younger members’ work. In Class A, architecture, 
_ the premier award, by the vote of the members, fell to C. Cutt’s (4) 
“ Dacre Memorial,” which was a well-arranged subject, but lacking 
quality in the high lights; the second to Mr. R. C. Gibb's (9) 
“Through Lofty Arch." In the landscape class, No. 47, ‘ Wild 
Wales,” by E. E. Gibbs, took the premier award; the tones are 
well expressed in this picture, and the arrangement of material is 
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pleasing. Two pictures by Mr. F. Humpherson, and one by Mr. 
C. J. Harding received equal votes for the second place. 

Two pleasing pictures took the awards in the portrait class, though 
in each case the details surrounding the principal figure might have 
been less in evidence—No. 114, “ Knitting,” by F. Webb, first, 
and “ Joie de Vivre" (115), by Mrs. Spencer Wilkinson, second. 

In the still life and flower class the first award fell to a good 
arrangement of narcissi (120), by F. Humpherson, while Mr. 
E. E. Gibbs tied with Mr. Humpherson for the second place. 

The award of a first to (125) “A Mid-day Meal," by A. H. 
Callow, was certainly deserved, and Mr. Harding secured the second 
place with his (128) ** Wire-Haired Fox Terrier." 

In the lantern slide class, Mr. A. Mariner was the winner of the 
highest distinction for some excellent slides, and Mr. E. E. Gibbs 
secured the second award. 

Amongst the attractions of the side hall were a lecture on the 
Moorish Palace of the Alhambra by Mr. T. G. Cooling, and an 
amusing discourse, called “ Honeymoon Land," by Mr. Hill 
Bailev, the exhibition secretary, illustrated by eighty slides taken bv 
himself on a guinea Midg. Mr. Hill Bailey informs us that he is 
willing to give this amusing lecture, and another on ‘ The 
Doone Land," free to the younger societies. His address is 21, 
Glebe Place, Chelsea. 
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CATFORD AND FOREST HILL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


Tes Catford and Forest Hill Photographic Society held their 
third annual exhibition at. St. John's Hall, Devonshire Road, 
Forest Hill, on the 27th and 28th ultimo. 

Though the Devonshire Hall is not as big nor as well lighted as 
the locale of last year’s exhibition, the society had made the very 
best of the space available, and bv the judicious use of screens had 
greatly increased the hanging possibilities of the room. 

This exhibition seems to show that the work and interest of the 
Catford and Forest Hill Society is a growing quantity; that not 
only do new members come in, but also the old members show 
greatly improved work, and this is, we take it, exactly what a 
society ought to be doing—gathering in new members and improving 
the work of the old ones. 

There were in all about 170 exhibits. In the Members’ Classes 
Mr. Walter Roberts well deserved his honour in the novice class 
for (14) “ Hastings,’ a picture with an excellent feeling of 
atmosphere and water that was full of movement, and without 
rigidity or frozen motion, which such subjects often show. Mr. 
Summers’ (17) “ А Storm Brewing " has good quality. Mr. Tom 
Mason has scored heavily this vear, for his picture (24), “ He Stood,” 
takes three awards. It is decidedly a strong presentment, full of 
force and quality. As to whether the subject is one we should care 
to live with is another matter. The mouth is full of facial expression, 
while the child study (25), “ Portrait," 15 dainty and pleasing. The 
Rev. H. O. Fenton is a worker who shows wonderful progress from 
year to year, and his exhibits for 1908 could hardly be credited to 
the same man as those of 1906. His architectural subject (27), 
** The Sunlight," brings out the massiveness of the Norman pillars, 
the restíul shade of the broad pavement, and the dainty splash of 
sunlight, with excellent effect. We noticed also with pleasure his 
* Gandria" (32), and the effect in (33) “ Where Woman," which 
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COVENTRY PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


E can compliment the photographic club of the city of 

cycles upon its fourth annual show, which has recently been 
held in the School of Art. Nowhere have we seen a more sensible 
system of lighting than is adopted at Coventry, whereby the whole 
of the illumination falls upon the pictures from the correct height, 
so that no undesirable reflections cun be formed, and all the prints 
are equally placed with regard to the light. The members show 
some very good work indeed, and the exhibitors need not be 
ashamed of much which hung upon the walls. 

We noted one or two effective little panel pictures. “ Where 
Liles Grow," by A. W. Hoare, was one, and “Chestnut Blos- 
soms," by T. J. Mercer, another; but a very capital landscape, 
“ Allesley," by the former, was a very charming composition spoilt 
entirely to our mind by such a competitive system of decoration. 

“The Tide," by W. C. Howes, had the making of a very delicate 
print, but the heavv mass of hills on the left held the eve too long 
in its grasp. “A Portrait," by Н. D. Waters, was decidedly above 
the average of amateur work in this branch of the show. In his 
“Woodland Dale? the shadows lack transparency, otherwise the 
general trend was good. 


is a good thing that has not come off well enough, but which is 
worth more working at. He also distinguished himself by carrying 
off the premier open award in the lantern class against all comers. 
W. D. Dawes, in (37) “A Study," has excellent grey tones and a 
decorative line of surf; he also secured the silvery grey tones in 
(40) " Looms the Stately Pile." 

In the large Open Class we have many well-known pictures, in 
fact too manv, for there are pictures here which have been 
persistently medal-gathering aH this season, and even before. 
W. L. F. Wastell has a good subject, well treated, in (99) “The 
Hansom Cab," in which the atmosphere is finely rendered, while 
a night effect of some force is to be found in (тоо) " The Statue." 
We have often had occasion to call attention to such excellent 
pictures as Steele's ** Garden of Allah," Dannatt's “ Early Morning 
Boat," Tinkers ‘October Morning, St. Paul's," Hardee's 
“ Portrait Group," and Col. Johnstone's ** Thick Weather," but 
we might mention especially B. E. Stacey's (131) “ Eventide,” which 
is a telling picture, with good grey tones; H. Featherstone's (112) 
* Riverside Reflections," in which the values are well expressed, but 
the chief high light comes too near the edge of the picture; Fred 
Stokes’ (147) “Wye Valley," a panoramic subject, with good grey 
tones; and W. C. Shakespeare's (156) *‘ One of the Old Brigade,’ 
which is a strong piece of work. Mr. E. H. R. Hillsworth has à 
good snow picture, (136) ‘“‘ Sunshine on Snow," but he might with 
advantage modifv the too rectangular shape of the sunlight. This 
is an effective picture and worth setting right. 

One feels that the Catford and Forest Hill Society is in earnest 
in its work, that photography is taken seriously and gradual progress 
aimed at, and with so inspiring a vice-president as Mr. Arbuthnot 
it should go great lengths in the direction of pictorial photography. 
We heartily wish the society success in the good work it is doing. 
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Except for the heavy tone of the breakwater, J. Crowland 
would have had a very pleasing picture of good pictorial point in 
his " Three Men in a Boat.” А. L. Bell’s “Corner of a Cloister" 
is one of the best bits of architecture in the members’ class. * The 
Bridge at Watendlath,” by A. F. Stenson, was a really good thing, 
well balanced, and of good tone value. 

We think that J. Crowland's “ After Many Storms" was one 
of the best pictures in the show, and we are glad that the judge 
awarded it a bronze medal, although the silver medal was given to 
a low-toned effect by H. D. Waters. 

The judge was Mr. W. T. Greatbatch, who, at short notice, took 
the place of Mr. Harold Baker, the latter being unable through 
illness at home to fulfil his engagement. : 

In closing this short notice we should like to say how pleased we 
were to make the acquaintance for the first time of this well-con- 
ducted societv, and we strongly advise local amateurs, who are not 
members of the club, to give in their names—for nomination—to 
the secretary, Mr. W. R. Harris, who will be glad to give all 
information. We hope to hear of increased membership, and that 
mutual progress which makes successful a photographic society. 
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THE NEW DONISTHORPE PRINTING PROCESS. 


E have had the opportunity of seeing a demonstration in this - 


new printing process, which is exciting so much interest, by 
Mr. Donisthorpe, the inventor, and we propose in this number to 
give our readers as full an account of it, and the methods of work- 
ing it, as our space will allow, and then to return to it again later. 

We will suppose that the reader is standing before a table upon 
which are placed several dishes and three bottles of solution, with 
the tap and sink at hand for washing purposes. Two of the bottles 
go to what is known as “the hardening solution," and the other 
contains “the dye bath" ; in addition we shall only require some 
of the special Donisthorpe paper and a small quantity of 
methylated spirit. 

It is as well to state here that no action of light, either natural 
or artificial, is required, that the operation can be conducted in full 
daylight, and that printing takes only a few minutes; but it should 
be stated at once that a negative once hardened in the Donisthorpe 
bath cannot be used again for ordinary printing, so that if it be 
required to print the subject in other processes then a positive 
should be made from the negative, which can be used for making 
such fresh negatives as may be required. - The negative must be 
a fairly thin one if good results are to be expected. One suitable 
for bromide enlarging is exactly the kind for this process. 

Taking a dish of the requisite size we put into it equal parts of 
the solutions A and B, marked ‘ Hardening " (/Aese must always 
be kept in the dark), and after they have well mixed we immerse our 
negative for a full five minutes, after which it is washed in running 
water for another five minutes. This solution can be used for 
hardening about four negatives, when it must be thrown away, as 
it will not keep long when mixed. 

Taking in another dish a sufficient quantity from the “dye” 
solution to well cover the plate, we slip the negative in and com- 
mence to rock the dish, keeping the plate well covered for five 
minutes. In taking out the negative it is well to let the superfluous 
moisture run back into the dish, as it is capable of use for an in- 
definite time, and should be poured back into the bottle for future 
use. 

The dyed negative having been well washed so that the unused 
dye is well cleaned off, we take a piece of Donisthorpe paper, 
which has soaked three minutes in water, and bringing the two 
together (as in carbon), squeegee them with a rubber squeegee 
into good close contact. In about five minutes the print should be 
transferred to the paper, but the edge of the paper may be lifted 
from the negative, and if printing be not complete it can be pressed 
back again into contact by a steady pressure of the hand. When 
the print is deemed sufficiently dark it is stripped away from the 
negative and put into a bath of methylated spirit for about four 
seconds and instantly pressed between clean blotting-paper, after 
whioh it can be hung up to dry slowly, or can be dried before the 
fire in a few seconds. 


tl NUNC E S 
THE BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC CO.'S 


E have received from the Birmingham Photographic Co., 

Ltd., Stechford, near Birmingham, samples of their Non- 
stress Bromide Paper, for which it is claimed that while being 
equal in quality and efficiency to other brands of bromide paper, it is 
impossible that it should give trouble from stress marks. These 
marks are often a great puzzle to the beginner and annoying to the 
serious worker. They are most troublesome in prints having large 
surfaces of unprinted or only lightly printed paper, and though they 
can easily be removed by rubbing with a tuft of cotton-wool dipped in 
methylated spirit, everyone does not know this, and it is, moreover, 
an extra operation for busy people, so we are glad to welcome a 
bromide paper that promises to be absolutely free from this defect. 
It is, of course, impossible to prove a universal negation, and we 
cannot assert that because we had half a dozen prints without a 
stress mark, therefore, etc., etc. ; but there can be no doubt that 
the company have made exhaustive experiments, and we are quite 
willing to believe that they have overcome a failing to which very 
glossy bromide paper has always been liable. 


To make enlargements or lantern slides by this method is both 
a delightful and easy occupation, and we shall enter fully into 
the further application of the process later on. In the meantime 
we give as an illustration a print made by Mr. Donisthorpe in our 
presence, and we think that it will be sufficient proof of the quality 
of print which can be rapidly turned out without the action of day- 


A print produced by the Donisthorpe Process, as described. 


light or gaslight, and in a far shorter time than is required for 
ordinary printing. 

Ful particulars and prices of materials, which are about half 
those for ordinary papers, can be obtained from the Donisthorpe 
Co., 5, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


" NONSTRESS" BROMIDE PAPER. 


This paper must, of course, only be opened in suitable safe 
light. Its exposure is, for an average negative, about five seconds, 
at two feet from a 4 Bray burner, and gives the best results when 
developed with amidol, though it will yield good results, as our 
trials proved, when developed with an ordinary M.-Q. solution. We 
were extremely well satisfied with this paper. It gives clear, clean 
prints, full of detail, and most suitable for reproduction purposes, 
and the surface is highly glossy and gives a vigorous image. 

It is procurable in four grades—Ordinary ora de and Smooth, 
Platino-Matt Rouch and Smooth, Bromo-Enamel Pink and White, 
and Cream Crayon Rough and Smooth—while postcards can be 
obtained both matt and glossy. Prices are for eighteen pieces of 
quarter-plate, ten pieces of 5 by 4, 6d. per packet; for fourteen 
pieces half-plate, or seven pieces whole-plate, or five pieces 10 by 8, 
1s. per packet, and other sizes in proportion. To sum up, the 
Nonstress glossy bromide paper has the following excellent 
qualities: very fast working, exceptionally brilliant surface, absolute 
freedom from surface markings. 
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suffer from the many troubles that plague those who work 
in humid and tropical countries. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties that trouble the latter is the warping of the woodwork 
of cameras. This difficulty can be overcome by using teak 
instead of mahogany, and when we were recently inspecting 
the new apparatus of Mr. J. Lizars, 251, High Holborn, and 
Glasgow, we were informed that all his cameras can be supplied, 
both the cheaper as well as 
the more expensive apparatus, 
in teak; so that anyone desir- 
ing a camera that is proof 
against the tropical climate 
can have a cheap or expensive 
instrument according to their 
fancy. 

Among the cameras that we 
noticed in particular was the 
" Fulvue" Reflex Camera—an 
inexpensive quarter - plate 
camera, with the usual features 
of the reflex cameras, and yet 


retailed, with a Beck sym- 
metrical R.R. lens, for four 
guineas. For focussing, the 


hood is raised, and the reflect- 
ing mirror shows the whole of 
the picture. The exposure is 


" Fulvue" Reflex Camera 


made by pressing a button, and can be time, or instantaneous 


with four speeds. A focussing screen with focussing hood is 
also supplied for use with a stand, and the set includes 
three double dark slides. The dimensions of the camera are 
8} in. by 5} in. by 6 in., and the total weight is only 3 lbs. 
This is a reflex camera of a very simple character, and the low 
price puts it within the reach of everyone. 

Another camera to which our attention was drawn is the 
Triple Extension Outfit, which in half-plate size retails for 
£3 158. This price includes the camera, Beck symmetrical lens, 
roller-blind time and instantaneous shutter, or a Bausch and 
Lomb Unicum shutter, a three-fold stand, and double dark 
slides. This apparatus has a very long extension, as the front 
racks out as well as the back, and the camera can be extended 
to nearly 22 in. It has an additional advantage, as the back 
can be slid forward for use with a wide-angle lens to within 
three or four inches of the lens. A new feature in this 
camera is that the front when raised automatically snaps into 
position. 

The “Challenge” De Luxe Combination Reflex Camera has 
the great advantage that it can be adjusted for stereoscopic, 


++ 


postcard, or panel pictures 6$ in. by 3} in. To convert it from 
a stereoscopic to an ordinary camera it is only necessary to 
remove the divisions in the camera and insert a single lens 
front in place of the double stereoscopic front. It is a beautiful 
piece of workmanship, and is covered in real morocco. The 
reflecting mirror enables the whole of the view to be seen up to 
the moment of exposure, and the focal-plane shutter gives an 
immense range of speeds from 1-1oth second up to 1-1,oooth. 
The camera is supplied complete with three double dark slides 
and Beck symmetrical lens working at F/8 for £18 17s. 6d. 
Lizars' * Challenge" De Luxe Camera is a beautifully made 
apparatus, with brass fittings, and contains all the movements 
and accessories that it is possible to have in a camera, whether 
for copying, architectural, wide-angle, or telephotographic 
work. The camera has an extra long extension, and a double 
strut front to give rigidity to the lens when fully extended. It 


* Challenge " de Luxe Camera. 


is also possible to use a wide-angle lens on the camera, as the 
baseboard drops down to prevent any portion of the view being 
cut off. Another important feature 1s a revolving back, so that 
it is possible to take upright or horizontal pictures at will, with- 
out shifting the camera, and to change the shape of the picture 


even after the shutter of the slide has been drawn. The price 
of the quarter-plate size, fitted with Lizars’ “Kram” lens, 
* Unicum" shutter, and three double dark slides, is £7 105. 

We have been only able to mention a few of Mr. Lizars' 
cameras, but it would be well for intending purchasers to 
examine his catalogue carefully when considering the purchase 
of any new apparatus. 


THE “ SAGA" CAMERA. 


HE Sports and Games Association, of 56, Edgware Road, 

London, W., have brought out a very compact little 
quarter-plate folding pocket camera. It is indeed a pocket 
camera, as when folded it is only 13 in. thick by 4} in. wide 
and 5 in. in length, and the weight, including lens and shutter, 
is 1} lbs. The camera is made of well-seasoned polished maho- 
gany, and all the parts that are not aluminium are heavily 
nickelled and burnished. The case is covered with morocco- 
grained leatherette, and the bellows are of black leather. The 
whole camera is very compact and neat in appearance. The 
front slides forward on the baseboard, and 1s held by a catch at 
infinity, or the lens can be focussed for any distance. The lens 
is a single rapid achromatic, with an iris diaphragm, working 


CAMERA SETS 


"THE Camera Construction Co., of Eagle Works, Durham Grove, 

Hacknev, N.E., have sent us for inspection three of their latest 
models in cameras, the Falcon, the Eagle, and the Condor sets. 
These models have been so thoroughly overhauled for the coming 
season that they may be practically said to be new, and they have 
been brought into the front rank; they go far in advance of the 
front rank of cameras of their kind. 

The Falcon long extension outfit is stil made in half.plate 
onlv at 60s., and at this price it is one of the very cheapest cameras 
on the market, having every possible needed movement, being of 
fine materials and excellent workmanship, and capable of any sort 
of work that may be required of it. 


from F/8 to F/44. The shutter is of the everset variety, works 
between the lens, and has adjustments for time, bulb, and in- 
stantaneous exposures. There is a brilliant view-finder, with a 
reversing movement, and as the front will rise and fall, the 
camera has all the movements that are required for hand 
camera work. with the camera are supplied three single metal 
dark slides, and also a solid leather carrying case and shoulder 
strap, which ho!ds the camera as well as the three dark slides. 
Bushes are fitted for taking upright or horizontal pictures with 
a stand ; so that the camera can be used for hand or stand work. 
The complete set, including camera, case, and three dark slides, 
is sold for 34s. 6d., and is a fine piece of workmanship at this 
low price. 


— — «Xt — ———— ——— 
BY THE CAMERA CONSTRUCTION COMPANY. 


The Eagle extra triple extension and the Condor extra 
double extension outfits are made in quarter, half, and whole plate 
sizes, at the following prices: Eagle, quarter-plate, 65s. ; half-plate, 
70s.; whole-plate, r10s.; Condor, quarter-plate, 47s. 64.; half- 
plate, 57s. 6d.; whole-plate 92s. 6d. These prices include a 
selected R.R. lens of good quality, and lenses of almost any make 
can, for the extra consideration, be supplied with these sets. 

We think that this firm are successful in turning out cameras of 
outstanding merit, good in design, excellent in construction, and 
of fine finish, so that our readers should secure, in buving one of 
these models, a useful instrument, and one in finish and appear- 
ance comparing favourably with cameras of much greater cost. 
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Photographing Still Life. 


I am desirous of taking some good pictures of fruit, flowers, 
etc., exhibition specimens, and so on, and would like to know: 
(1) If there are any special features of this work, apart from 
ordinary pictorial or portrait work? (2) What 15 the best 
method of obtaining the necessary light and shade effects? (3) 
The best lens (of not more than about: Zs value) suitable ‘or 
this class of work? (4) What size camera is usually necessary, 
and what stop and shutter to use, and does the exposure com- 
pare with that required for copying or portrait "е 
. M. T. 


(2) By making a small portable “ studio " to stand near 
you can contro] the light. (3) A cheap single 
** landscape ” lens is about the best. (4) The size must depend on per- 
sonal taste and the cost you can incur. Exposure is governed by the 
light, plate, and stop, the size of stop depending upon the effect 
you desire. (6) Not now in print; but you could perhaps get a 
copy by advertising in our prepaid columns for “ Flower Photo- 
graphy," the original price of which was 6d., or post free, 8d. 


Home-Sensitised Platinum Paper. 


I used the following formula for coating some Japanese paper. 
It is given in “ Wall’s Handbook," and is, I think, Pizzigelli's. 
It is very slow printing. 


(1) No. 
a window, so that 


Ferric oxalate aT 30 gr. 
Osalic: acid олара ад ныла A 2 gr. 
WATER didis tr Di VE ОО ГК 2 dr. 
and 
Chloroplatinite pot. ........... eere I6 gr. 
Water eoe e ЛУТ УУ Г К Euge is 1} dr. 
Mix. I shall feel obliged if you will give me a formula 
that will print more quickly, and which can be developed in a 
cold bath. FERRIC. 
A.—Potassium chloro-platinite ................... ceres 60 gr. 
Distilled water Lii c e oa d enr es ee ane ent 4 dr. 
Bi Ferric: oxalate онаа OS 60 gr. 
Distilled water accion 4 dr. 


Mix in equal proportions immediately before use, and dry the paper 
uickly by gentle heat, preferably not too near to an open fire. 
he foregoing is enough to coat fifteen square feet. Develop on the 

following, which may be used cold, warm, or hot, but preferably 


t:-— 


Sodium citrate ....cccccssccccccccccccccccccccccscesacccesceses 
Water 


Fix in acid baths as usual. 


Purple Tones on Albumenised Paper. 


Kindly give me particulars of toning bath to produce bluish- 
purple tones with albumenised printing paper? I have tried 
the following, but can only get brown tones:— 


Sodium acetate ....ccccsccccccccecccecccccccncsscccsceses 


cr MM I gr. 
usa or T IO 02 
F. C. H 
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“Anema б Correapondental 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
lo save correspondents the disap ointment ot sad which 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a se 
Answers are Ека. the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or p 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xvi), and 
* The Amateur Photographer,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


the crowded 


lection only of the 


rints MUST 
THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
addressed to the Editor, 


Such a toning bath is intended for brown and purplish-brown 
tones. For bluish-purple tones it is necessary to use the chlorinetted 
lime bath, and the prints should be strong ones from vigorous nega- 
tives, as the bath causes some loss of depth. You cannot get good 
purple tones from negatives that yield only weak flat prints. The 
following is an excellent example of the bath to which we refer; 
it should be made up with hot water, and may be used when cool. 
It will keep good for several days, and may be used for months if it 
is strengthened with gold each time before use:— 


uf cA ccc S 16 oz. 
Chlorinétted Ime: зз 2 gr. 
CHANG ырла а citata d i PUER EE RS 60 gr. 
Gold «chloride Ж ОООО Л ГТ ЛГ 2 gr. 


The print should be only slightlv washed (about three minutes) 
before toning. 


Factorial Development. 


Will you kindly give a table of the different factors for 
various developers, used according to the Watkins' method 


of developing by time? C. G. H. 
Mr. Watkins’ table is as follows :— 
Adurol ................ 5 Hydroquinone .......... 5 
Amidol ............... 18 Imogen sulphite ......... 6 
Diamidophenol бо Kachin оини 10 
Diogen ............... 12 Metol ................... 30 
Edinol анан 20 ОШО . seek 10 
Eikonogen .......... 9 Pyrocatechin  ........... IO 
Glycin ................ 7 Rodinal .................. 40 


In the case of pyro developers, the factor is variable, according 
to the grains of pyro per ounce, and the quantity of bromide 
used with it. Mr. Watkins publishes full particulars in a 
pamphlet, which he sends post free for, we believe, sixpence. 


French Polish. 


Please give me a genuine receipt for French polish for 


wood. F. W. 
Shellac., diorr ЛОО наан Н Т аА 4 OZ. 
Веп2Оїп а.о D LLL LLL бо gr 
Sandafaücu eue келеа Xu a eve E Pe eim a 120 gr 
Methylated spirit .............. ee 20 OZ 


Dissolve, and strain through cotton wool. 


Mahogany Wood Stain. 
What is a good water stain for giving white wood a maho- 


gany shade? F. W. 
Маайа iu SAN ko a esas tana QUARE NM A CR RUE ances I lb. 
Ground logwood -.......................... е lb. 
Soft water ......s.ssssrsrsresorsesesesesterennceereeeseressesres 4 gel. 


Boil one hour, filter, and use warm. The wood also should be 
warm, although it will take the stain (in less degree) if cold. 
If wanted darker in colour, apply to the wood (after drying) a 
one drachm to the pint of potassium carbonate solution. 
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RESULT OF THE FIFTH WINTER COMPETITION. 


A Prize of 21:0:0 each has been awarded to the following Competitors :— 


Class A: MRS. S. MAYER. 


The following is a List of the Competitors, together 


Class A.— E. A. Alliott, 15; W. W. Ashworth, то; А. 5. Ashby, 
9; V. К. Appleyard, ro; W. Ampon, 7; E. P. Arthars, 4; G. H. 
Adcock, 8; W. Ви, до; S. Bridgen, 35; E. G. B. Barlow, 
16; Miss Barlow, 145; E. Bemrose, 17; Capt. Bunbury, 14; Mrs. 
barber, 12; O. T. Beardmore, у; W. Bell, 20; Mrs. Buchanan, то; 
H. L. Brydon, 8; F. E. Barnet. 8; К. Berrisford, 9; J. J. 
Buckley, у; J. Bonney, 12; J. H. Bell, 7; Miss Campbell, 25; 
Р. Carden, 15; Col. Curran, 28; 1. Curtis, 125; H. Churchod, 9; 
D. №. Carr, ro; W. Clements, 9; Miss Cory, 2; Miss M. Clark, 
7; W. GO. Chalk, 6; J. Currie, 8; C. E. Cotungton, 8; J. P. 
Chettle, 35; T. Calvert, 10; R. Drummond, 11; R. Darnell, 15; 
Р.т. Daly, 9; E. M. Dutton, 10; A. T. Don, 7; Miss E. Davi- 
son, 10; A. Dodson, 12; E. E. Escott, 9; А. А. Forster, 145; A. 
Fraser, 75; H. Faulkner, 6; C. R. Glover, 17; J. G. Griffiths, 12; 
W. R. Good, 12; Mrs. €. Goldsmith, 7; W. J. Godkin, 8; C. H. 
Gagpero, 95 К. Gilpin, 6; P. Grey, 7; E. А. Grimsey, 8; G. H. 
Halted, 25; А. W. Hunt, 38; Miss V. Holmes, 35; W. A. 
Hooker, 17; А. Harrison, 15; H. L. Halward, 14; R. H. Hold- 
ing, 17; R. Hart, 9; Miss Hawker, 10; G. F. Hummel, 7; H. W. 
Hiller, 7; J. S. Hudleston, 8; C. W. Hammond, 6; W. J. 
Harris, 8; B. Harding, 65 H. R. Hoathrill, 12; G. C. 5. Ingram, 
40; W. Ingram, 75; А. Н, Johnston, 17; D. W. Jones, 12; S. 
N то; A. Jarvis, Ө; A. Jackson, 35; B. Kenyon, 13; A. 
cuve, 16; B.C. Knighton, 14; H. Knapping, 6; F. Lumbers, до; 
|. Lawton, эс; E. C. Leach, 9; J. V. Lyle, 145; R. Lamont, 7; 
Il. W. Lovelock, 2; T. Lampard, 7; А. W. Leyland, 8; A. T. 
Lewis, 7; Mrs. S. Maver, go; P. S, Matthews, 15; J. Merriman, 
20; К. Morton, 18; Ill. E. Morgan, ro; I. Munro, 10; Е. J. 
Mason, 12; E. B. McComas, 12; €, Munsev, 12; W. Manson, 7; 
G. Morrison, 8; Mrs. McGrath, 7; A. С. Marshall, 9; W. C. 
Musgrave, 8; R. E. Naylor, 12; B. H. Noakes, то; A. G. Naylor, 


Prints receiving a less number of marks than 


Class B : E. H. DAVIES. 


with the number of marks awarded to them :— 


7; J. E. Noakes, 7; A. B. Oddie, 7; M. O'Keefe, 8; Miss Philip, 
40; J. Picken, 15; A. Paul, 20; А. J. Peer, то; Н. C. Pésterre, 
9; Miss L. Pesterre, 8; J. Parrack, 15; Miss Power, 7; W. Ram- 
say, 17; C. Rees, 9; H. A. Rolt, 6; Miss Beetson Reid, 8; Mrs. 
Strutt, 25; Miss Stead, 12; L. R. Shakoor, 14; W. J. Saver, 12; 
D. G. Sutton, 7; W. Sugden, 7; E. R. Stephens, 9; G. Slade- 
Anderson, 7; L. €. Saunders, 8; A. E. Sewell, 6; A. Smith, 6; 
D. A. Scott, 8; А. W. Smith, 10; Mrs. G. St. Maur Thorp, 40; 
E. Tyers, go; R. S. M. Tabrum, 38; Miss Turck, 9; Mrs. Tyn- 
dall, 7; Mrs. Tugwell, 30; Miss Vivian, 7; Miss Warren, 35; H. 
Wilkinson, 15; К. Whiteley, 15; Mrs. A. Whitaker, 12; H. F 
Wright, 6; A. Woodhead, 7; E. Young, 7. 

Class B.—Miss M. T. Adams, 25; W. E. Billington, 12; E. J. 
Brooking, 15; Mrs. E. J. Brooking, 15; E. W. Barlow, 30; Miss 
A. Ball, 27; J. M. Bryden, то; C. Crisp, 145; W. C. Collins, 12; 
Mrs. L. A. Cox, до; H. Crookes, 17; T. Chester, 20; H. J. 
Clare, 28; W. Clare, 15; Miss V. Coates, 12; A. S. Carter, то; 
E. H. Davies, 40; Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood-Howard, 15; F. W. 
Eaton, 10; J. Fielding, 25; C. F. Ford, 30; A. J. Freeman, 20; 
Miss р. Forbes, 20; А. H. Garner, 25; Miss E. Gladstone, 17; 
R. 5. Groome, 15; Rev. W. Griffith, зо; O. Goldsmith, 10; E. J. 
Gill, 12; L. Gadsden, 10; Mrs. F. Green, 10; E. J. Hoult, 25; 
V. Hey, go; E. Henshall, 17; Miss H. Hoole, 15; W. G. 
Hambly, 15; C. H. Krauss, 16; W. T. Lloyd, 25; H. 
light, 25; W. Lockey, то; W. E. Moore, 13; J. Е. 
Mothiron, 11; F. E. Middleton, go; E. V. Mills, 17; W. 
McWilham, 15; G. Nesfield, то; R. F. Oxley, 15; E. C. Perry, 
20; A. D. Robertson, 20; Rev. C. O. Stewart, 35; F. Sutherns, 
20; Miss Spence, 145; W. G. Varley, 38; W. H. Walley, 17; S. 
Whiteside, 17; T. W. Williamson, 12; Miss Wray, 12; Miss F. 
Wickham, 12. 


those given above are not included. 


юнә 


We regret that it is impossible to include а report of the Shef- 
field exlilntion in the present issue, but next week we hope to 
give a full notice, accompanied. by portraits of the president and 
secretary of the Sheffield. Photographic. Society, 

Southampton Camera Club.—At a recent meeting of the club 
two lantern slide competitions were held, at which Mr. O. P. Butler 
and Mr. C. Daw were adjudged the winners. Mr, S. G. Kimber 
judged the entries, and at the conclusion gave а helpful criticism 
to each slide, 


The London and Provincial Photographic Association give a 
warm invitation to our readers to attend the first demonstration of 
the “ Thames” Colour Plate, which takes photographs in natural 
colours in the camera bv one exposure. The meeting will be held 


at Ye Olde Napier Tavern, High Holborn, W.C., on April 9. 


The Staines and District Photographic Society is holding its 
annual exhibition at the Victoria. Hall, Staines, on Thursday, May 7. 
In addition to the members! classes there are open classes, in which 
silver and bronze plaques and specially designed certificates will be 
awarded. Entry forms and. full. particulars сап be obtained on 
application to the exhibition secretaries, Messrs. F. W. Memory and 
G. К. Rule, çS, High Street, Staines. 


Affiliation of Photographic Socicties.—The executive committee 
have made arrangements with the council of the parent society 
by which one of their staff, Mr. H. Philp, has been set aside to 
devote his time solely to the carrving out of the Affiliation work 
under the stvle of acting secretary, and under the control of the 
executive committee. Mr. Philp has been assistant to Mr. 
Melitosh. during the past few vears, and is fully acquainted 
with the details of the Апо work, and the executive com- 
mittee feel sure the new arrangement will meet with approval 
amongst the societies. The athhated societies’ outing has been 
fired tor Saturday, Mav 21, to Avot, near Hatfield. The 
arrangements are in the hands of Mr. W. Davenport (Bourn- 
ville Camera Club) and Mr. €. H. Madden (secretary, North 
London Society), and full details will be sent to secretaries very 
shorty. [Ht tS hoped secretaries will note the date and arrange 
for their societies to be well represented, so that a successful 
outing may be assured. Maav well-known men in the photo- 
graphic world are interesting themselves in the gathering, and 
the occasion will be one photographers should not miss. 


A Postal Stereograph Club has been formed, with headquarters 
at Bedford. Those wishing to join such a club are invited to com- 
municate with the secretary, Mr. G. A. Gearey, 33, Brereton Road, 
Bedford. 


Cowes Camera Club.—At the recent exhibition of the above 
club, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER Silver Medal, offered for 
competition in the members’ landscape class, was awarded to Mr. 
H. J. Bellamy, for his picture, entitled ** The Lifting Storm.” 

Public Schools Photographic Competition.—Particulars are to 
hand of the Fifteenth Annual Public School Competition, which is 
organised by the photographic club in connection with Trinity. Col- 
lege, Glenalmond. Silver and bronze medals are offered, and the 
prnts will be judged by the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER. Full details may be obtained from Mr. Arthur S. Reid, 
Trinity College. 

A conversazione and exhibition of pictures will be held at the 
Surrey Commercial Docks Institute and Club on Wednesday, 
April 8, at eight o'clock. A good collection of photographs, 
taken by the members of the docks, will be on view; also micros- 
copes and bioscope by members of the Quekett Microscopical Club, 
and a display of interesting curios and coins, china, etc. A musical 
programme is arranged for the evening. 


Ilford Photographic Society.—Mr. С. E. Lyddon, finding that 
owing to the extra work entailed bv the increased activity of this 
society he was unabie to continue in office as secretary, at the 
annual general meeting, held on March 23rd, Mr. D. Parsons, of 
119, Kingston Road, Шота, was elected in his stead. The other 
officers were elected as follows :— President, Mr. F. C. Boves; vice- 
president, Mr. H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S.; folio secretarv, Mr. H. 
Eales; lanternist, Mr. W. Hornby; treasurer, Mr. J. Farrow; 
committee, Messrs. G. E. Lvddon, D. S. Whitelaw, G. U. Haslam, 
H. Н. Goodchild, €. H. Schotield, ti. M. Weaver, Mr. E. W. 
Perritt, and R. С. W. Westlotorn. During the summer months 
the evening meetings will alternate with the Saturday outings. 


Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd., of Crovdon, have sent 
us samples of their orthochromatic K 1., H., and III. filters, and 
aiso of their red, green, and blue filters for tri-colour work. These 
cards are convenient. for reference, and anv reader of THE A. P. 
can obtain one bv applying to. Messrs, Wratten and Wainwright, 
enclosing stamp for postage. 
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S the Midland representative of THE 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, we were privi- 
leged to attend the Midland Photographic 
Federation Council meeting at Derby last week, 
and we were impressed with the enthusiasm 
that was manifested by the large attendance of 
delegates. The meeting was held in the home 
of the Derby P.S., and everything was done that could be done 
to ensure the comfort of the visitors. 

We congratulate Mr. Black (Nottingham) upon his effective 
introduction of the cause he rose to advocate, and the whole 
atmosphere of the meeting was one of work. 

The quick despatch of the agenda reflected much credit on the 
chairman, Dr. Collier Green, to whose business-like capacity 
in this direction G. Whitehouse (Birmingham) referred, in mov- 
ing the vote of thanks to the chair. 


ENS yy E EE 


Worcester Camera Club exhibition attracted five hundred 
more visitors this year than last. Although there was no charge 
for admission, yet the increase shows the trend of public taste. 

We hear that the committee recognised the hard work of its 
secretary by presenting to him Dan Dunlop’s exhibition pic- 
ture, “The Village Preacher.” We know that G. H. Haycox 
liked this picture, and therefore the pleasure to him will be 
twofold. 

We shall not dare to mention that “ fizzing " celebration of the 
winning of the champion vase by C. H. Hewitt. 

———4di-— — - 

We are glad to be able to chronicle the admission of the 
Shropshire Camera Club to the ranks of the Midland Federation. 
The mutual advantages to be derived from membership have 
been so recently discussed in these columns that there is no 
need to mention them now. Nevertheless, the example set by 
such important clubs as are those which the Federation includes, 
should be potent reason why those clubs which are still without 
should cast in their lot with the M.P.F. 

E =з 

All members of the M.P.F. should make two entries in their 
diary, viz.: June 9, excursion to Oxford. June 25, M.P.F. 
Council meeting, Handsworth. 


The latter reminds us to ask why the delegates do not attend 
the Council meetings, as there 15 a complaint that several 
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By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


societies are quite—and have been when meeting place was con- 
veniently central—unrepresented. Societies should ask debe 


gates to report progress. 


-ji -‏ ے 


The Sınall Heath Society are hoping for better times. The 
new secretary, Roffey, appears to be very popular, from the fact 
that some of the society's balmiest days were while friend 
Roffey held the secretariat before. “Small Heath," are you 
federated? 


Leicester and Leicestershire Society is still going strong and 
making members fast. When recently lecturing there we noted 
that five new nominations for membership were made. 

س ۹س 


Nottingham exhibition was again a distinct success, both 
from a pictorial and financial point of view, and both S. W. 
Barlow Vines and Arthur Black are to be congratulated upon 
the success which again crowns their herculean efforts. 
س‎ 

At Aston recently were two excellent demonstrations, one by 
Mr. Westwood, who effectively developed several prints by 
the gum- -bichromate method, and who won high praise for the 
able manner in which he carried the thing through; and pre- 
viously, one by Mr. A. E. Cope, who practically demonstrated 
Baron Hubl’s theory of one-minute development. 


س س 


We know that secretaries have a lot to answer for when they 
begin to unfold themselves and their pet ideas to a public audi- 
ence. We further know by experience that members of the press 
are generally schooled to Socratic Sstoicism; ergo, when a 
pressman has to be assisted from the room in a fainting con- 
dition must any blame be attached to the secretary’s disserta- 
tion? In the case in question, we say No! However, the secre- 
tary is having a lively time of it, through this contretemps, be- 
tween the more “ jokey " members of the club. 
att 

Who dare gainsay that photography has its votaries who cam 
claim tall prices equally so with the sister arts? 

We are led to ask this upon noting {£200 being asked (for a 
photo of an opulent member) in the catalogue of one society, 
and £50 for the picture listed in another. 

N.B.—Both frames were included. 


— t —— 


SCOTTISH FEDERATION NOTES. 


E BURGH University Society has lost Mr. Wilmot, who was 
their secretary for some years; he has passed his final exam. 
as a doctor and gone south. r. W. A. Trevor Taylor, University 
Union, Edinburgh, reigns in his stead. 

— —]H8———— 

Kirkcaldy Society was approached by the Y.M.C.A. with a view 
to amalgamation, but after consideration the camera men failed to 
see how they were to be any better, and declined the proposal. 
They have a snug little club-room at Kirkcaldy, and turn out good 
work, mostly on academic lines. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


A recent talk with Mr. Kay, the Salon secretary at Aberdeen, 
revealed that they had a great time during the run of the exhibition: 
full houses nightly, good attendances at the afternoon teas, good 
sales, and a growing interest in the pictures themselves. Aberdeen 
folks have been delighted with the short stay of the Salon in their 
midst, and it is sure of a very hearty welcome when next it visits 
"the granite city." Talking of the Salon reminds me that in a 
communication from a friend in the West, he tells me that a few 
friends there, unable to get to the opening ceremonies, made up 
a party to visit it; they were “enamoured with it and think it the 
best yet." "That is what we want, ever progress to something better. 
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LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE UNION NOTES. 


(By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Mr. W. Tansley, whose portrait appears here this week, is well 
known as the founder and hon. secretary of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Union, which is now the largest organised body of photo- 
graphers in the world. Mr. Tansley was for seventeen vears secre- 
tary of the Everton (near Liverpool) Camera Club, and in the 
course of his secretarial duties he felt the need of such a union, and 
straight away endeavoured to form one, and with great. success. 
He has been blessed with an unusually strong and willing body of 
officers, men who have some weight in the photographic worl і, and 
who have been pioneers in successful society hfe. This has made 
his path much smoother; vet there remains a vast amount of labour 


that the object of our sketch must needs undertake quite unaided, 
keeps things going in such a smooth and easverunning 
that one is inclined. to underrate the quantity 


and he 


manner of work 


° W. TANSLEY, Hon. Sec., Lancashire and Cheshire Union. 
Photograph by George Taylor. 


that he gets through for the benefit of the Union. Mr. Tanslev 
has found the work of the Union so heavy that he has been com- 
pelled to resign his position as secretary to the Everton Camera 
Club, so that “he can devote still more time to his beloved Union. 
We are pleased to record that his feilow-members have recognised 
his valuable services of the past seventeen years, and on Tuesday 
evening last he was presented with a very handsome case of cutlery 
as а small mark of their appreciation. 


Union Sets of Slides.—The usual Union set of lantern slides is 
all verv well in its wav, but we do not think odd slides strung 
together to form a set is the highest ambition that such a Union 
as the Lancashire and Cheshire should have. A higher ideal could 
well be set, and with little trouble. Ах a start in this direction, 
Mr. Tansley hopes to get a more practical set of slides together 
for next. Years circulation, and а set that. will at once be more 
interesting and instructive even to a general audience. It is 
proposed “that a set of lantern slides representing ** Lancashire and 
Cheshire,” historical and = pictorial, should be prepared, and a 
lecture written to accompany them. It can be done, and without 
much labour, and here is the way. 
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From Altrincham we want pretty bits of Cheshire. Barrow 
should send Furness Abbev, the Lake district and other northern 
beauty spots, From Birkenhead there is much to send from its 


neighbourhood. Blackburn can send any number of good slides, 


and we want them. Around Preston there is much of interest, and 
there are some good lantern slide makers to make them. Blackpool 
can give us the "bright Lancashire life of its golden sands ; Burnley, 
Darwen, and Colne can all he! |» and none knows better than them- 
selves which to send. Liverpool could send twenty or thirty slides 
of shipping, docks, streets, ete. Chester is full of good stuff, and 
so are the River Dee and Eaton Hall. Lancaster can send the 
castle and the rich beauties in landscape and buildings of the Lune 
valley. Manchester slide makers can send a varied selection from 
their ramble negatives; and, in fact, there 1s not a society which 
cannot help in this set. Let it be a record set; do not wait until 
next winter session, The season for lantern work is now almost 
over, and I would advise that before the summer work claims vour 
попсе vou call your societv's attention. to this matter and get all 
the slides vou can of Lancashire and Cheshire, mike a list of “them, 
and send them in to Mr. Tan-lev. It is not like sending work 
from outside districts; many wor kers take pictures near home, and 
this is what is wanted. Send as manv as vou can, let them be 
as good as vou can, name them all, and do it at once, or drop 
Mr. Tansley à line and tell him what vou will do, and keep your 
promise, then the result will be a first class set of slides and lecture 
for next season, and a finture much better than an odd set of slides. 
To set the ball rolling, Mr. Tanstey, I will send you a dozen slides. 
Who is next? "Me Neos 


The Wigan Camera Club is going ahead, and this result is 
attained by all working well together. They report that the Union 
and its possibilities has opened up a new era for the club, and they 
mean to use the Union as it should be used. Mr. Wm. Reay has 
been selected president. Mr. Т. Н. Winstanley has resigned the 
post of hon. sec., and Mr. W. Coutts has consented to fill the post. 
Their first ramble has been arranged to take place on April 25, 
and the rendezvous chosen is Heskin Hall. 
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Architecture for Photographers was the subject taken by Mr. 
Frank О. Creswell, of the Walton Photographic Societv, before the 
members of the St. Helens Camera Club last week. This is the 
first lecture on the subject that has been delivered before the club, 
and a good audience. turned up and much appreciated the many 
hints and valuable information that Mr. Creswell gave in the course 
of his lecture, which was well illustrated with lantern slides. 
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Survey of St. Helens.—We are pleased to hear that the members 
of the St. Helens Club are taking up the very useful work of a 
photographic survey of the town. Various districts have been 
divided up, and the most interesting subjects are being photo- 
graphed. We wish our St. Helens friends every success in this 
useiul work, and only hope that tle members will put their hearts 
into the scheme. و ا‎ 

The Everton Camera Club.—Competitions turned out a complete 
success, as was fully expected. Jt was purely a members’ show, and 
there was much to interest the visitors. The following awards were 
made :—Class т (prints from evening outing): Ist, J. M. Dullehan ; 


and, R. Wright. Class 2 (portrait): Mr. Hooker. Class 3 (prints 
from club rambles): J. P. Gee. Class (novice): J. Phillips. 
Class 6 (prize-winners only): Ist, R. Wright; 2nd, J. P. Gee. 


Class 7 Wilde tied. 


Class 8 


W. Tanslev "and J. P 
R. Wright. 


(marks in club folio) : 
(lantern slides): ist and 2nd, 


a 


The Burnley Co-operative Camera Club hold their second 
exhibition of members’ work on April ro and 11. There are six 
classes, with an entry fee of 2d. per print or slide. There are 
classes for architecture, landscape and seascape, portraiture, figure 


studies, flowers, and still life, etc., and Mr. T. Lee Svms, 
F.R.P.S., who will act as judge, has ten bronze plaques and ten 


bronze medals at his disposal. 
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Velvet Dekko Paper was fully demonstrated before the Blackpool 
Society last week. Mr. H. Anderson, who gave the demonstration, 
used a hvdroquinone-sola developer, and showed how by diluting 
the developer and varving the exposure a surprising number of tones 
could be secured, ranging from vellow, through red, brown, sepia, 
and green to black. Tt was explained that a thin negative gave the 
best results. As а rule, on this class of paper and in printing, 
magnesium ribbon is preferable to gaslight, as it is more uniform 
and reliable. 
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THE NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM FEDERATION NOTES. 


(By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


A Popular Federation Lecturer.—Probably few lecturers are 
better known in this district than Mr. A. J. Hunter, the president 
of the South Shields Photographic Society. His experience in the 
profession for which he is so ably fitted—that of a schoolmaster— 
ensures that his lectures are delivered in a clear, lucid and forcible 
manner, that commends itself to all who are so fortunate as to be 
among the audience. He avoids the use, so far as possible, of all 
scientific terms, and prefers to explain the subject in a simple 
manner that is understandable bv the people. Mr. Hunter gives 
practical demonstrations of useful value to practical people. And 
the workmanlike manner in which he removes his coat and turns 
up his shirt-sleeves prior to developing carbon prints inspires a 
feeling of confidence among the spectators that they are not 
listening to a mere theorist, but to one who carries into practice 
what he preaches. 
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Mr. Hunter has lectured this season upon * Carbon Printing," 
* Flower Photography," and ** Mounts, Mountants, and Mounting," 
before the Federated societies at Ashington, Blaydon, Dudley, 
Jarrow, Morpeth, and Tynemouth; and has also lectured upon 
" Lantern Slide-Making" to other kindred societies. 

In the course of a brief chat with him at Blaydon, I learned that 
he commenced photography twenty-five years ago with a half-plate 
Lancaster Instantograph camera, and his first subjects were por- 
traits and landscapes, when he was very fond of working in what 
he calls Mr. J. P. Gibson's country. As a matter of fact, he was 
a disciple of those old strong North country workers who are 
seldom heard of nowadays, though their names live in history— 
Messrs. Auty, Gibson, Lee, and Lydell Sawyer. Being largely 
interested in horticulture, for Mr. Hunter is a Fellow of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, he naturally speedily commenced to take 
photographs of flowers and plants, and probably this is the branch 
of photography in which he is most keenly interested at the present 
time. These flower studies are frequently published in the horti- 
cultural papers, and Mr. Hunter has been awarded several silver 
and bronze medals, as well as many certificates, for the work which 
he has exhibited at the photographic exhibitions. 

—— | 

It is interesting to note that the subject of this brief sketch uses 
the lantern and photographic slides as an aid to class teaching in 
various subjects. He does what should be a universal custom— 
takes photography into the class-room. 
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* The A. P.” Slides at Blyth.—Mr. A. D. Millar presided over 
a good attendance of members of the Blyth and District Camera 
Club and their friends on March 11, who had assembled to inspect 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER prize slides. As the slides were 
passed through the lantern the members indulged in friendly 
criticism, and they especially appreciated the sets of slides made 
by experts to demonstrate the points of a good slide. 


A. J. HUNTER, F.R.H.S , President of the South Shields 
Photographic Society. 


A Holiday Among the Chateaux of Touraine.—Mr. W. Loftus 
Cummins, president of the Bishop Auckland Society, lectured before 
a large attendance of the members on March g on the above subject. 
The lecture was illustrated with a number of very fine slides, and 
the lecturer stated that it was a good centre for a photographic 
holiday, and one in which you could almost always rely upon fine 
weather during the summer season, whilst the cost of such a holiday 
was no more than that of one spent in England or Scotland, and 
the accommodation was good. 


SSS 


YORKSHIRE UNION NOTES. 


A Suggestion for Summer Excursions.—What are the societies 
doing in Yorkshire with regard to the summer excursions? Nearly 
every society arranges a number of excursions, but I should like to 
suggest that something be done on the lines of inter-excursions. For 
instance, Mr. Fred W. Webster, the Hull secretary, could arrange 
with Mr. C. W. Dyall, of the Leeds Camera Club, and Mr. Robert 
Mackay, of the Leeds Photographic Society, for an exchange of 
joint excursions, the Hull Society visiting Adel Woods, Kirkstall 
Abbey, or Roundhay Park, along with the Leeds societies, and later 
Leeds societies paying a return visit to Hull. The details could be 
arranged by the home (small ‘‘h,’’ please) secretary, and each 
member would pay his own expenses. I put in the latter proviso 
because at a similar excursion some few years ago, the visiting 
society were the guests of the other society, and excessive hospi- 
tality prevented similar united excursions. "The suggestion is well 
worth the consideration of Hull, Scarborough, Liverpool, and other 
seaboard societies, whilst I know some of the inland societies would 
be willing to fall in with some such arrangement. 
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How Do We Get There?—In a recent discussion at a society on 
the arrangements for summer excursions it was considered desirable 


(FRoM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


to have a complete change for the ensuing summer session; but the 
difficulty arose in deciding on new places, and as to the best way of 
reaching them, and also as to who could speak with knowledge of 
the places. No! it had been spoken well of by such-and-such 
society, who go there, but This difficulty may be common to 
other societies, and therefore during the next two or three weeks 
I propose briefly to describe how a few of these picture-hunting 
grounds of Yorkshire may be reached, and shall be glad to receive 
a brief description from any member who knows a suitable place for 
a photographic excursion. 


e ee 

Federation of Unions.—My notes of January 14 contained a 
suggestion for an associated society of federations for Great 
Britain, and I am glad to learn there is a movement in that direc- 
tion. The pace may appear slow, but it is nevertheless certain, 
and, as I said before, the federations of unions sooner or later must 
come to the front. I understand the secretaries of the various 
unions are to meet some time this year and discuss various matters 
of interchange and future developments of the federations. The 
council of the Yorkshire Union is fully alive to the possibilities and 
advantages of co-operation, and has empowered Mr. Clough to act 
as its delegate at this round-table conference. 
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Bells and Bell Lore.—Mr. Robert Mackay, the secretary of the 
Leeds Photographic Society, has departed from the beaten track 
in his lecture on “Bells and Bell Lore." He presents in a 
fascinating manner—with an historical account from the earliest 
period—the manufacture of bells and the degeneracy in their manu- 
facture. Very interesting was his account ot their uses. The noon 
Angelus at Gateshead is now the “taty bell" (housewives begin 
to get the dinner ready, etc.), the Matins bell at Spalding and 
other places on Shrove Tuesday is now the pancake bell. The 
Vesper and the Sanctus bell, the Passion bell at Seville, funeral 
and wedding bells, and other bells too numerous to mention had 
their uses explained and their legends illustrated by Mr. Mackay. 
Mr. F. E. Clarke, the president of the Leeds Camera Club, ex- 
pressed the members’ great appreciation of the lecture. 

a 

Mr. Lyles Demonstrates the Oil Process.—Mr. Albert Lyles, the 
genial president of the Dewsbury Photographic Society, is always 
to the front in demonstrating to the members of his society any 
new process. I remember he was the first to show them gum 
printing, and ten davs ago he demonstrated the oil process. In a 
simple and lucid explanation of the process he showed differences 
between the papers suitable for the process, sensitised a piece, 
showed a print straight from the frame giving correct printing 
image, washed a print, inked a previously washed print, cleaned 
off with petrol, and re-inked. His specimen prints showed evidence 
of great control, especially one of a mid-day snow subject, which 
Mr. Lyles had rendered as a very pleasing evening scene. 

SS | 

Halifax Camera Club.—Mr. R. Stockdale's confidential talks 
with societies are always very much appreciated wherever he goes. 
In his quiet, unassuming and genial manner he always wins the 
confidence and close attention of his audience. Halifax Camera 
Club, on March 24, was no exception to the rule, and an interest- 
ing evening was spent listening to his account of pleasant holidavs 
spent “among the Craven Highlands," with an occasional visit in 
winter. Some of the subjects taken on the latter occasion were 
almost unique. —— 


Dewsbury Annual Exhibition of Members’ Work.—4As we go to 
press with this number the Dewsbury Society is opening its annual 
exhibition of members! work, and having had the privilege of an 
advance note of the arrangements, I have pleasure in congratulating 
it on their completeness. The exhibition is a public one, and a 
conversazione opens the proceedings. 
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** Flower Photography ’’ at Wakefield.—‘‘ Fiower Photography ” 
claims many excellent workers in Yorkshire, but few can be pre- 
vailed upon to demonstrate the subject to photographic societies. 
Mr. W. H. Atkinson, of Batley, has, however, been an exception, 
and has given a demonstration on many occasions. He registered 
another success at Wakefield on March 20, when he appeared 
before that society. He urged the use of a backed plate, with 
sufficient exposure, but no colour screen. He said it was a mistake 
to crowd too many flowers together, and strongly deprecated the 
use of fancy vases as stands for the flowers. They did not add to 
the picture, but took the eye away from the flowers. The examples 
he showed, in the form of lantern pictures, were very highly appre- 
ciated, and in replving to a vote of thanks Mr. Atkinson said he 
wanted to see more photographers take up the art of “ flower 
photography.” —— ZONER 

* Carbon," by John H. Gash.—It seemed like old times to see 
Mr. John H. Gash behind the demonstrating table of the Leeds 
Camera Club last Wednesday, faced by a large audience, amongst 
whom I noticed some of the old pillars of the society. ‘‘ Carbon” 
is Mr. Gash's own subject, and on this occasion he dealt with it 
principally from the elementary standpoint. By diagrams he 
explained the theoretical and actual constitution of the carbon 
tissue, and the subsequent action of light when made sensitive. 
After these explanations Mr. Gash, in his masterly manner, set 
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about the most interesting part of his subject—the actual deve‘op- 
ment of the subjects in different colours of carbon tissue, and gave 
the following valuable hints. He preferred the autotype tissue, 
which, when sensitised with a five per cent. solution of bichromate 
of potassium, had a degree of sensitiveness about equal to P.O.P. 
The percentage may be varied, however, on the principle that for 
a strong negative the bath may be stronger, and the weaker the 
negative the weaker the bath should be. Do not touch the tissue 
with the fingers before immersion in the bichromate, as the faintest 
touch will leave a mark. To soften a print from a harsh negative 
it is advisable to allow a continuing action of light to act on the 
tissue between the period of removal from the printing frame to 
the time of development. The more time is allowed the softer the 
result will be. er шыш 


W. Thomas, F.R.P.S., a Visitor at the L.C. C.—Mr. W. Thomas, 
F.R.P.S., in his appreciation of Mr. Gash's demonstration, when 
moving the vote of thanks, said carbon was one of the standard 
pillars of photographic life, and through the period of transitions 
of latter-day processes it still remains in the same prominent posi- 
tion, one of the most simple, most certain, and one of the most 
stable processes, a permanent and purely automatic method of 


. printing. y 
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Orthochromatics at Leeds Photographic Society.—Mr. J. W. 
Charlesworth, of Sheffield, has made a special study of “ Ortho- 
chromatic Photography," and has given the benefit of his knowledge 
to many societies in the Union. Last Tuesday he visited the Leeds 
Photographic Society and demonstrated, by the aid of two lanterns 
working side by side, the use of “  orthochromatic versus ordinary 
plates for landscape work." Mr. Charlesworth particularly directed 
attention to the tone values, which he requested should be considered 
only, and not the pictorial aspect. Тһе ortho. plate, їп many 
instances, showed such superiority over the ordinary plate that it 
almost suggested greater care had been exercised in the exposure 
and development of the ortho. Mr. Charlesworth, however, explained 
that the exposure in each case was carefully calculated, a standard 
developer used bv the Watkins factorial time development, and thus 
each plate had an equal chance. 


ر 

Y.P.U. Slides at Bradford.—The Union lantern slides were 
shown at Bradford on March 23 by the secretary, Mr. W. E. 
Townend. Several members criticised the set, both from a pictorial 
and technical standpoint, and the censensus of opinion was that 
the slides as a whole were an improvement on previous years. 

———1й—— 

Batley’s Annual Mecting.—The Batley Photographic Society have 
just held their annual meeting, under the presidency of Mr. H. B. 
Buckley. The secretary, Mr. Giggal, had a pleasant duty in 
presenting his report, inasmuch as he showed progress. Commenc- 
ing the year with seventy-four members, he showed a gain of four 
members, and a balance in hand of a few shillings, after all expenses 
had been met. The work for the year had been very satisfactory, 
and attendance at the meetings had been well maintained. 
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The New Council at Batley.—The Batley officers elected for the 
ensuing year were—President, Dr. Broughton; vice-presidents, 
Messrs. H. B. Buckley, Walter Bagshaw, and Wm. Hemingwav; 
committee, Misses M. Tavlor and A. Wilson, and Messrs. Charles 
Naylor, A. Street, John Beaumont, J. Luty, and W. H. Atkinson; 
lanternist, Mr. Robert Stubbs; treasurer and librarian, Mr. Whit- 
worth Tavlor; secretary, Mr. Giggal; delegates to the Yorkshire 
Union, Messrs. Н. В. Buckley and J. Barraclough. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS ON EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


S we have to go to press so long before the 
actual date of publication, it is not possible 
to announce in this issue subscriptions to 
the Hinton Memorial Fund received in 
response to the announcement made in 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for April 7. 

The appeal by the committee is repeated this week on 
p. 38o, and we hope that by the next issue we shall be 
able to acknowledge a large number of subscriptions. 
Mr. Reginald Craigie, the honorary treasurer, will be 
pleased to receive donations, small as well as large. 
ә 5 È 

Mr. Chapman Jones, іп опе of the delightfully simple 
and explicit articles on the scientific. basis of photo- 
graphy now appearing in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
refers to the action of light (March 31, p. 305) as a 
general disturbing force, which sometimes causes de- 
composition and sometimes combination, and of this we 
have many familiar illustrations in everyday life. In- 
deed, only the other day we noticed on a laundry pros- 
pectus a statement that the management will not be 
responsible for damage to curtains in washing, as long 
exposure to sunlight may cause portions to become 
tender. Here we have an illustration of change by 
exposure on the one hand and development on the other 
hand. А quite old illustration of the rudimentary 
photographic principle is well put in Mr. J. Thomp- 
son's translation of Tissandier's ‘* Photography,” where 
there is mention of the old Chinese story of the sun 
imaging a landscape on a sheet of ice; a counterpart of 
which may often be noticed in the late autumn or early 
spring, when the rays of the morning sun cast a shadow 
of trees on a level surface covered with hoar frost, and 
this, by melting locally, gives a true photograph. Here 
we are reminded of Mr. Chapman Jones’s dictum that 
there is no fundamental distinction between heating 
rays and luminous rays, and his apt reference to the 
musical parallel may be supplemented by a men- 
tion of a short illustrated article which we 
published not long ago, in which the disruptive in- 
fluence of a musical note was considered. Those who 
wish to learn sound science in a pleasant manner 
should not fail to read Mr. Chapman ]Jones's articles. 
Mr. Hollyer's portrait of the author and a short bio- 
graphy will be found on p. 143 of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER of February 23, 1900. 


No subject is more likely to engage attention for 
some time to come than the ** Nature of Colour, which 
Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees took as his text for a deeply 
interesting discourse given at the London and Provin- 
cial Photographic Association on April 2, for the more 
we examine the intricacies of colour vision and colour 
depiction, the greater seem to be the difficulties which 
confront us. Dr. Mees, however, made clear to his 
audience a good many points which most of them had 
not until then mastered. At the same time he indi- 
cated that there remain many important problems 
which await solution. Some of his experimental de- 
monstrations were quite startling, as, for instance, that 
one in which, by means of the synthesis of red and 
green light, he supported his contention that most of the 
vellow in nature was not composed of spectrum yellow, 
but of a mixture of red and green rays. If such be the 
case, of what particular use are the so-called vellow- 
sensitive plates? 
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According to the Globe, the United States is likely 
to soon follow the British lead in the matter of a law 
protecting national interests in the working of patents, 
but not quite on the lines indicated by us last week in 
our note on the preparations being made in this country 
for manufacturing photographic and other chemicals 
under the new British Act. The United States Bill, 
which appears practically certain to become law, pro- 
vides for reciprocity in its strictest form, any United 
States patent granted to a foreigner being under regula- 
tions similar to those of his nation as they affect citizens 


of the United States. 
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Of all chemicals used by the photographer, strong 
liquid ammonia ts perhaps the most diflicult to preserve 
in its original strength, the highly volatile and diffusive 
ammonia escaping as vapour and leaving be- 
hind an impoverished remainder; hence perhaps the 
comparative disuse into which the pvro-ammonia deve- 
loper has fallen, and this in spite of the wide control 
that it allows. The most satisfactory preventive of 
deterioration of which we know is to dilute the strong 
ammonia with enough water to fourfold its volume, 
and then to use four volumes for each volume pre- 
scribed. 
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THE HORSLEY HINTON 


UR readers will be interested to hear we have 
published a portfolio containing photogravure 
reproductions of five of the late Mr. A. 
Horsley Hinton’s best known photographs. 

We have had many suggestions from our readers, both 
in this country and abroad, that some of his pictures 
should be reproduced in a permanent form, and we feel 
sure that this portfolio will be much appreciated by 
those who admired his work. The pictures we have 
selected are '* Melton Meadows,” '' Fleeting and Far,” 
‘* Recessional," ‘‘ Weeds and Rushes,” and ‘‘ Nia- 
gara." All the originals are now on view at the exhibi- 
tion in the rooms of the Roval Photographic Society. 
The photogravures are whole-plate in size, printed on a 
sheet of imperial quarto measuring 154 in. by тт in. 
Accompanying the portfolio is a brief biography of Mr. 


The Fuji Man. 


I suppose that everybody has heard of Mr. H. G. Ponting. 
Did he not perform prodigies of adventure during the great 
Russo-Japanese war, and fill pages of the illustrated journals 
with pictures which were in turn “extensive and peculiar," and 
which, so to speak, “licked all creation"? “Не himself has 
said it," so that there can be no doubt about it. One of his 
many narrow shaves is, by the way, pictured by his print 
* Photographing Alligators, India," at the Wellington Street 
‘exhibition; the adventure in question recalling Mr. Midship- 
man Easy's famous triangular duel. As he was taking a 
"reflex" of the alligators, a friend photographed him in the 
act, while one of the reptiles, who had unnoticed crept up be- 
hind, joined in the fun by attempting a snapshot at Mr. 
Ponting. When it is remembered that these saurian monsters 
can on occasion make a rush with the speed of a racehorse, the 
danger was very real; but, after all, these attacks can usually 
be foreseen and warded off. But not such as are hinted at in 
“O Tsuné San." 


Innocents at Home. 

I am personally immensely pleased to see that a journal 
called the Telephoto Quarterly has come out, for the very selfish 
reason that I am constantly being plagued by mere casual 
amateurs to explain for their benefit how to accomplish photo- 
graphic feats which are about as possible to my correspondents 
as would be the writing of the Horatian Odes to those whose 
acquaintance with the Roman language does not extend beyond 
the declension of mensa. From some queries received it would 
seem that there are people who fancy that a slap-up telephoto 
combination will almost pierce the mists of the future, or, at 
any rate, see round corners. Other innocents suffer under the 
delusion that as, according to the poets, distance lends enchant- 
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PORTFOLIO OF PHOTOGRAVURES. 


Hinton, a careful criticism of the pictures that have 
been reproduced, and a few notes on his photographic 
aims and ideals. The five photogravures and the 
biography are inserted loose in a portfolio, as we felt 
that subscribers would probably wish to frame some of 
the pictures. Only one of Mr. Hinton's photographs 
has been reproduced in photogravure in the past, and 
this is the only collection of his pictures that will be pub- 
lished in a form suitable for framing. 

We think that this selection from the best works of 
one of the leading pictorial photographers will be much 
appreciated by our readers, and it will be a permanent 
record of a man who has left his mark upon the photo- 
graphic world. The price of the portfolio, including 
cost of postage within the United Kingdom, is 6s. net. 
Orders, accompanied by a remittance, should be sent to 
Тнк AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER Office, 52, Long Acre, 
London, W.C. 


“А, Р.” CAUSERIE. 
By THE MAGPIE. 


ment to the view, the further away you stand when photo- | 
graphing a subject the finer must needs be the pictorial result. 
Another set of ninny-hammers are possessed with the notion 
that telephotography means “ correct perspective." Carried to 
its fullest extent it actually means no perspective at all—all 
horizontal lines being depicted as practically parallel. 


The Onlooker's Risk. 


Have you ever met with a photographic inventor? If not, 
make haste to do so. Not because the race is dying out— 
no such luck—but because of the delightful entertainment 
he provides to the intelligent outsider. Figure to yourself a 
man who sees nothing of the whole of the fascinating miscellany 
of objects in the world but one particular blade of grass, and 
you have a kind of tabloid picture of the originator of a 
photographic invention. It matters not what form his invention 
may take—a lens which transmits no light, 4 paper which will 
only print by exposure to darkness, a plate which only de- 
velops in an energetic reducing solution—they are all epoch- 
making improvements possessing a pecuniary value “beyond 
the dreams of avarice." This is where the onlooker is likely to 
meet with danger, by being invited to take a share in the 
fabulous fortune that always is to come. 


An Empty Cruse, 


So many lecture-rooms and halls are in our days provided 
with electric current that lanterns which rely upon compressed 
oxygen are gradually going out of use, so that the bugbear 
of the lecturer, a failure in the gas supply, is becoming quite 
rare; but such was the disaster that overtook Mr. Delgano’s 
lecture at the L. and P., when, after in vain scouring the 
neighbourhood for a cylinder, the meeting dissolved in dejection. 
In the good old days, when society lantern shows were 
more to the front than they are now, I have been concerned 
in several of such mishaps. On one occasion I remember 
the light failed just as I was arriving at the climax of the 
first part of the lecture. There was nothing to be done 
but to blandly announce, “This is a fitting time for a 
short interlude.” We had a pianist and one or two vocalists, 
who were present to play the people in. These I directed to 
give selections with three-minute intervals until further orders. 
Meanwhile four members proceeded in cabs in search of the 
bottled sunlight, and within fifteen minutes we had the cylin- 
ders at our disposal, and the audience never dreamt how near 
they were to a photographic fiasco. 
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HE subject of portraiture seems to have been 
dealt with somewhat exclusively lately, no 
doubt owing to our receiving many portraits 
for criticism during the winter months, when 
work indoors is more congenial; but landscape work 
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A straight line on each side and one in the middle. 


must not be neglected now that the springtime has 
invited us all to take our cameras out of doors. 


Spring Cleaning. 


All cameras, whether they have been in use during 
the winter much or little, should 
be well overhauled at the com- 
mencement of the season. The 
insides both of the camera and 
dark slides should be well wiped 
out with a damp, clean rag, so 
that at any rate we may start dust 
free and avoid the fruitful crop 
of pinholes resulting from dust 
settling in our camera and slides. 
Then again the lens should have 
its separate combinations  un- 
screwed and the glasses well 
polished with a soft chamois 
leather; and above all, the shutter 
should be taken to some firm 
(there are many who advertise 
their willingness to see to the 
matter for 1s. a shutter) to have 
the speeds tested. The wide 
divergence between the engraved 
and actual speeds of a shutter 1S 
quite proverbial, and, as any 
reader can see, it is often a serious 
matter to be giving only $ when 
we think we are giving 1, and 
there is really no excuse for not 
getting our speeds approximately 
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Lessons "ue" " 
a series of elementary chapters with illustrations of common . 
errors by beginners, with their Cause and remedy described - 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINTH LESSON. 


right (none are ever actually exact) since the cost of 
having them adjusted is so trivial. 


The Use of Lines in Composition. 

We will imagine ourselves, then, once more taking 
the field with camera, lens, and shutter in approved 
working order. To-day the subject that we will treat 
shall be the use of lines in the composition of landscape. 
Of course, truly speaking, there are no lines, but only 
the boundaries where one mass cuts another, but we may 
for convenience call them lines. Will you go out one 
day with the express object of noticing these lines and 
determining in your own mind whether they help or 
hinder you, in each case, in your picture making? If 
you live in the country where hedges are plentiful, or 
where there are dykes, as in Cornwall, you will at once 
notice that unless these lines of hedge and dyke are 
carefully handled they will be nothing but hindrances 
to you when you want to make a picture. They make 
straight lines across your foreground, so that the eye 
is arrested by them in looking at the landscape, and 
meets a check in its passage from the foreground to the 
distance. This is, of course, an extreme case of un- 
helpful lines, perhaps as hindering as could well be, 
and consequently few would take a photograph under 
such conditions, one would think. Yet there are often 
sent in to our competitions and for criticism prints with 
these straight lines right across the foreground. 


Too Central a Position. 


Now look with me at our first illustration and see if 
you can detect what is wrong with it. Of course, the 
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Lines enclose а rectangular space. 
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point which at once strikes you is that it is taken 
from too central a position. The church makes a 
straight line in the middle of the picture, dividing it 
into two equal parts. Then the lines of the houses 
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Line too circular and too near the edge. 


run straight from the sides to the centre to join the 
line of the church, and the straight line of the pavement 
on the left-hand side is visible, and also makes a 
straight line leading direct to the church. 


How Matters could have been Improved. 


How could matters have been mended? By the cart 
in the centre, which now comes right under the church 
and joins with it to help in making the straight line 
being placed to the left so as to cut the line of the pave- 
ment, join its tone more or less with houses on the left, 
and help also to break up the feeling of the houses being 
in a straight line by giving to the whole mass a differ- 
ent shape. 

It is difficult to avoid straight lines in street work, 
but you will easily see that this is a bad example, and 
shows several faulty arrangements of lines which could 
easily have been avoided by waiting till the traffic was 
better arranged and by taking a less central position. 


A Rectangular Arrangement of Lines. 


Our second illustration is, of course, better. The 
lines are less hard and insistent, but you will see that 
though the cart helps to break up the ground a little, 
yet the lines of the pool take a mathematical shape— 
they are rectangular. Any set shape or form which 
for that reason calls attention to itself and distracts 
the eye from the picture tends to spoil a composition. 
There is some pleasant distance here, a good sky, but 
can you help looking at that rectangle? Probably you 
cannot. It disturbs the peace of the picture. Of 
course, when we have not seen the spot it is not safe 
to say what the photographer could or could not have 
done, but probably it would have been possible, by 
moving to one side or the other, by getting further 
away or approaching nearer, to get those unfortunate 
lines enclosing a formal shape to ‘‘come’’ quite 
pleasantly. 


Leadipg Line Too Near the Edge. 


In oun а illustration we at any rate get rid of 
straight, hard lines, and to that extent matters are 
improved; but to be helpful to composition, lines should 
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tend to lead the eye toward the principal object of 
interest. This line leads the eye far to the right of the 
house, which, we may presume, is the principal point 
of the picture. Remembering what we said just now 
about mathematical figures, you can easily criticise this 
line too in its shape, and say it is too circular, too much 
the segment of a circle, and as such calls attention to 
itself instead of merely leading the eye to the principal 
object. 
A Satisfactory Arrangement of Lines. 


Illustration No. 4 speaks for itself. It is a quiet, 
restful little scene; the man and the dog (in the right 
position) give interest, the lines of the clouds lead 
downwards towards the trees, and, above all, there are 
flowing, graceful lines in the roadway, leading the eye 
(without appearing to do so) away to the farm build- 
ings and the distant hill. 

To make this lesson a useful one, we want the reader 
to look into these illustrations carefully, and when 
going out into the country side or the town learn to 
avoid the faulty arrangements which have marred three 
of the subjects here given. 

A great help in judging a composition and isolating 
the piece selected from the landscape is to make a small 


A pleasing arrangement of lines. 


view-meter of cardboard cut in the same propor- 
tion as the plate used. This held up to the eye will 
greatly assist in the arrangement of the material before 
you. 
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V.—DEVELOPMENT. 


HE things that are used to act on photographic 
plates for development, etc., must be either 
liquids or gases, that they may act evenly on 
the whole surface, and substances in the 

gaseous form are very rarely used because they are 
generally disadvantageous and troublesome to manipu- 
late, and often cannot be made to serve at all. A de- 
veloper is always a solution, and water is invariably the 
solvent because it is convenient, and suits the gelatine. 

A developer has to take away the bromine from the 
silver it is combined with where the light has rendered 
the compound of silver and bromine attackable, but it 
must have no action on the compound that has not been 
affected by light. It must combine with the bromine 
that it takes away from the silver in order that it may 
definitely keep it away, and it must be able to take up 
a good deal of bromine, and its power to develop and to 
take up bromine must be as little as possible diminished 
by the bromine that it combines with. In combining 
with the bromine it must not form new compounds that 
will stop its developing power. There are some things 
that will take away bromine from its compound with 
silver, but that will not develop because they are unable 
to discriminate between the compound that has been 
changed by light and that that has not. "These may be 
compared to an excited mob that pillages or destroys 
anything it can get at, while a developer is like a well- 
ordered army that leaves absolutely untouched what 
does not concern it, but irresistibly takes possession of 
whatever it has orders to remove. 

The simplest practical developer from a chemical point 
of view is ferrous oxalate. This compound contains 
iron, and so much that it can spare one-third of it to 
combine with anything that may be suitable. During 
development it combines with the bromine, taking it 
away from the silver. Sometimes its readiness to take 
the bromine is dangerously great, and to prevent it 
from taking what it should not, that is where light has 
not acted, and so °“ fogging " the plate, a little 
potassium bromide is added to the solution. Whether 
the bromide moderates the energy of the developer or 
makes the compound of silver and bromine more stable, 
is not known; in either case the practical result would 
be the same. 

Sometimes the advantages of using no bromide are 


stated, over-stated perhaps, but that condition is 
generally difficult to secure. Makers of plates are so 
anxious to please their customers, that if “по 
bromide ’ is preferred the maker will make it un- 
necessary in the developer by putting some in the film, 
if he thinks it desirable for his plates. At least one 
maker goes further than this and puts the developing 
agent in the film too. The disadvantage of putting 
things in the film is that they cannot easily be got out 
again. 

Many years ago ferrous oxalate as a developer was 
discarded in this country, and later on the Continent, 
because of its disadvantages. Most other developers 
require the addition of sulphite and an alkali for prac- 
tical purposes. When substances such as are now used 
take the bromine in development, and also when the 
air acts upon them as it must in an ordinary dish, some 
of the new compounds that are formed are very deeply 
coloured, and will not only stain the gelatine but will 
deposit coloured substances along with the silver from 
which it has taken the bromine. Now in all reliable 
photography the image consists of nothing but silver, 
and it is not contaminated by refuse material from the 
developer, or any other muck. The sulphite is added 
to prevent the production of these coloured substances 
and the disasters they lead to, and it must be added in 
sufficient quantity to do this. 

When the bromine is taken up there is at least a 
tendency to the production of acid substances, which 
retard development so much that they may appear to 
stop it altogether. An alkali is added to neutralise this 
acid. Often the developing material itself is inclined to 
have an acid character, and therefore needs alkali, for 
acidity or any approach to it is detrimental. But the 
alkali not only neutralises acids that already exist or 
would otherwise be produced, it urges on development, 
for with such developers development takes place much 
more readily in presence of an alkali. "There is a limit 
to the amount of alkali that can be advantageously 
added, just as there is a limit to the speed of a horse 
beyond which no amount of whipping can make him go. 
And the useless excess of both the alkali and the whip- 
ping does unmitigated harm. Some developers do not 
need alkali, they may have a tendency to act like an 
alkali themselves, but these are exceptional. 


VI.—FIXING, WASHING, ETC. 


€*CY—3IXING" is an illchosen word; ‘clearing "' 
would better indicate the character of the pro- 
cess, but this word is otherwise appropriated. 
To dissolve away the unused remainder of the 
compound of silver and bromine and leave the metallic 
silver that constitutes the image intact, is impossible 
when air gains access to the solvent used, as it does 
under all practical conditions; because when the three 
things are together, namely, metallic silver, air, and a 


solvent of compounds of silver, the silver combines with 
the oxygen of the air, forming a compound which at 
once dissolves. Potassium cyanide is the best known 
solvent of silver compounds, but (in the presence of air) 
the metallic silver 1s so notably attacked that it is not 
well to use it for fixing. Sodium thiosulphate, or 
“ hypo,” is also a good solvent, probably the next best, 
and this attacks the silver (in presence of air} so slowly 
that it is quite safe. However, it is not advisable to 
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leave plates in the fixing bath all night, and if this 
should be done, and the hypo solution only partly covers 
the plate, a thin line along the edge of the solution will 
be formed, because there the air has freer access than 
under the bulk of the solution. 

The hypo acts in two ways. It first changes the com- 
pound of silver and bromine into a silver compound 
analogous to the hypo itself, and then more of the hypo 
combines with this, forming a very soluble compound. 
There are two of these double compounds, and the one 
that contains the least proportion of hypo is very 
sparingly soluble, therefore the hypo solution must 
always be strong, and be allowed to act for longer than 
sufficient to apparently fix the plate. After it appears 
fixed, it is well to let the plate soak for an equal time in 
a new or little used solution of hypo to ensure the com- 
plete conversion of the silver bromide and the com- 
pounds that the hypo at first produces from it into the 
most soluble compound. 

Washing is done for the purpose of getting out of the 
film all the substances used and the products of their 
actions, so that nothing shall remain but an image of 
pure silver in a clean gelatine film. The first thing to 
be done is to rinse away from the surface of the plate 
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the solutions that adhere to it, and then it must be 
soaked in water. When the plate is put into clean 
water, the soluble substances in the gelatine gradually 
pass out until they are divided between the film and the 
water outside. If anything were dissolved in the water 
it would pass into the film, and so there is a continual 
movement of the soluble substances from the gelatine 
to the water, and from the water to the gelatine, unti! 
the soluble compounds pass out of the gelatine as 
quickly as they pass into it, and an equilibrium or 
balance is established. Then the water ceases to have 
any practical action, but long before this balance is 
established the lessening of the soluble matter in the 
film becomes very slow. Therefore there are two dis- 
tinct matters that must be attended to: first, the soak- 
ing must go on for a considerable time, and, second, 
the water must be occasionally changed. It will be 
found that in various practical instructions emphasis is 
sometimes laid on the soaking and sometimes on the 
changing, but unless both are attended to, the washing 
will be incomplete. By the use of running, or con- 


stantly changing, water, the operator is relieved from 
the need of doing the changing, but a great deal of 
water is run away with but little gain in time and trouble. 


THE CAMERA IN 


HE photography of birds, particularly sea-birds, has often 
been described as perilous, and the photographer has been 
pictured descending precipitous cliffs or swinging dizzily aloft 


on the branches of trees. But Mr. W. Bickerton's excellent 
work, shown before the Royal Photographic Society at the last 
lantern evening, suggested not so much the exercise of daring 
as the exercise of patience. After all, patience is a form of 
courage, and it requires a considerable degree of it to sit for 
hours in a damp turf hut, or behind a stack of hurdles, or 
cooped up in a large crate, and wait from noon till eve for the 
return of the timorous curlew to her nest or the first tottering 
journey of the baby kingfisher. 

Mr. Bickerton is the recorder in chief of the Hertfordshire 
Natural History Society and Field Club, and in that capacity it 
occurred to him four years ago to supplement his written record 
of the ways of the feathered creatures with a photographic one. 
During the first two years he occupied himself with learning the 
elementary principles of photography, and photographing such 
simple things as birds’ nests. Then he began to photograph the 
birds themselves. His results have been very encouraging. He 
has managed to pull the shutter at the moments when the bird- 
world is in a state of negligé, when the grebe is yawning very 
much like a human being, and when duck and drake are settling 
matrimonial differences unconscious of being observed; and 
what is more important, he has succeeded in introducing a pic- 
torial element even into such a composition as the mallard 
sitting on her nest. 

For work in birdland, so he told the R. P. S., Mr. Bickerton 
uses a Dallmeyer studio half-plate camera, with a portrait lens 
of nine inches focus, a time shutter in the front, and a focal- 
plane shutter at the back ; also for some of his pictures a “ Bird- 
land" camera, with a 5 by 4 Goerz lens of ten inches focus. 
He has always used backed plates, and generally orthochromatic 
ones. Some bird photographers prefer to stand at a distance, 
and having placed their camera near the.nest make the exposure 
by means of a string or electrical attachment. This plan has 
obvious disadvantages. The bird is disturbed on each occasion 
because of the necessity of changing the slide, and in addition 
to this the observations which are carried out from a distance 
of the bird’s movements are rarely satisfactory. Mr. Bickerton 
nrefers to build a hiding place, assimilated as far as possible to 
the bird’s environment. The hut may be of turf, or hampers, 
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or sticks, or anything to which the bird is accustomed. From 
this hiding place, which may be as near as ten feet to the 
nest, the photographer is able to make as many exposures as 
he will, and also to make them at moments when the bird is in 
a favourable or typical or untypical attitude, as the case may be. 

Hertfordshire is a prosaic home county, without sea coast or 
big rivers, or even any considerable sheets of water, 
but Mr. Bickerton’s photographs showed how much 
material for ornithological study may be found in such un- 
promising surroundings. For instance, he found and photo- 
graphed various nests of the song-thrush built on the ground. 
This bird usually builds on shrub or hedgerow, and the fact 
that some of the birds have taken to building on the ground 
suggests that we may have here the first stages in the evolution 
of а new species of song-thrush. He also showed the cuckoo's 
egg in the nest of the sedge-warbler—an almost unheard-of place 
for it. Some of the wild ducks, too, have the habit of sitting 
two mother birds on one nest, incubating the same clutch of 
eggs. Mr. Bickerton managed to catch them in the act, and 
also to show that there is strong circumstantial evidence that 
two female partridges will sometimes lay their eggs in the same 
nest. A series of comparative pictures brought out another 
fact of considerable ornithological significance—that the grebes 
changed, and added to the structure of their reedy nest even 
during the process of incubation. 

Studies of a different order were obtainable during a short 
holiday on the coast of Cumberland, on the large gulleries in 
the neighbourhood of Ravenglass. On the fells near by he 
found the curlew, the most difficult bird to photograph in the 
British Isles, “the bird that can count two," and knows from 
its wise distance that if two men go near its nest, and only 
one returns, the other is there in hiding, though no part 
of him is visible. On the sand-hills he found the swallow-like 
tern, and its eggs in the saucer-shaped hollows of the sand. 
The gulls are birds of coarser fibre, and in the winter months 
one sees them in London, although the Embankment at its 
best gives but a poor idea of those screaming gulleries on the 
Cumberland coast in the nesting season, when the flying birds 
are like thick, whirling drifts of enormous snowflakes, and when 
the luckless trespasser finds himself the centre of a veritable 
storm of bird-anger. Mr. Bickerton’s photographs were highly 
appreciated at the “ Royal.” 
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" E Mr. H. Plowright, of was ‘Erected for the prevention of wickedness and vice by the 
= Dover, kindly sends the friends of religion and good order.’” 
accompanying two photo- 
graphs, and  writes:— ү ا‎ ыз 


" Ledbury Town Hall is 
a beautiful black and 
white  half-timber struc- 
ture, erected in the early 
part of the seventeenth 
century, and stands in the square of the main street of Ledbury, a 
most interesting little town situate about eight miles from Malvern. 
The building is in a good state of preservation; the effect of the 
design is seen in the 
-  chevrons, with intersect- 
' ing uprights. The old 
wooden pillars which 
support the hall, and 
even the wooden pins 
which fix the struts, 
still remain. The Quin- 
tain at Offham, Kent, 
stands on the village 
green. It is an instru- 
ment of rare occurrence, 
but was much used by 
horsemen of olden times 
to try their agility. The 
rider, at full gallop, 
charged with his staff at 
the broad side of the 
transverse beam with 
full force. If he missed 
he was greeted with 
derisive laughter, but if 
| . successful he had to 
L | take the utmost care һе 
an ye "o : did not receive a blow 
LEDBURY TOWN HALL. on. the head. icom- the 
bag of sand hanging at the other end. Offham is a contraction of 
the Saxon, ‘Offa's ham.’ Offa was the powerful King of 
Mercia.” 
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OLD ** LOCK-UP,” SWANAGE. 


OLD Lock то CHEST, E. DEREHAM.—The chest to which this 
lock belongs was illustrated in “THE A. P. Record and Survey 
Notes," July 28, 1904, and I am only sending this print round to 
show how well worthv little bits of detail (such as this most interest. 
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THE QUINTAIN AT OFFHAM. 
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Mr. А. J. В. Unwin, of Hestercombe, Swanage, kindly sends us 
the accompanying photograph, and writes : —' I send a photograph 
of the old ‘lock-up’ here. It stands at the back of the Town Hall. e 
and was in use until some years ago. It is about 12 feet bv 8, and LOR es CHEAT Er DERENAN, 
all the light and ventilation it has come through some holes in the — ing old lock) are of being taken separately on a larger scale. Little 
door. The inscription above (now almost obliterated) states that it bits of exquisite detail should never be passed over.—Menevia. 
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NOTES ON CLEANING OLD DAGUERREOTYPES. 


By C. WELBORNE PIPER. 


SHORT time ago a friend turned out some old 
and very interesting toned daguerreotype 
stereoscopic slides, and handed them over to 
me with the idea that I might be able to effect 

something in the way of restoration, the whole of them 
being in a very dilapidated condition. АП were badly 
stained in a variety of colours. One had two cracks in 
the cover glass right over the centre of the image, and 
broad bands of colour under the cracks. One slide was 
on a single plate, but the others were all on separate 
plates, and in several cases the binding was broken and 
the plates loose, slipping over and scratching each 
other and occasionally falling out altogether. One of 
the loose plates showed patches of a brown rust-like 
deposit with green specks here and there, and was also 
very badly scratched, therefore I experimented with that 
one first, as it was obviously impossible to make its con- 
dition any worse than it was already. 


The instructions in Wall’s Dictionary were taken as a 
basis, and in the first instance I departed from them in 
only one small but perhaps important respect. Briefly 
stated, these instructions suggested flowing methylated 
spirits over the plate to remove apparent grease, wash- 
ing in water, immersion in a hypo bath to remove blue 
stains, flowing with potassium cyanide to remove bronz- 
ing, washing to remove the cyanide, and, finally, rins- 
ing in distilled water, followed by drying over a spirit 
lamp or bunsen. Considering the nature of modern 
methylated spirit, I used alcohol absolute in preference, 
but otherwise kept to the instructions in my first ex- 
periment. 

I noticed that the hypo bath was apparently very 
ineffective as regards the removal of even the blue stain, 
hence, with some slides, I tried the effect of cyanide 
alone. This attacks the blue stain immediately and the 
brown stains slowly ; but eventually it appeared that 
though the hypo bath had little visible effect on the 
stains, yet it seemed somehow to prepare the way for 
the cyanide, which acted more rapidly after the hypo 
had been used, hence I ultimately used both. 


The result of the cleansing operation was surprising, 
for the stains disappeared and also the rusty and green 
deposits before mentioned, and while scratches of course 
remained, the whole of the slides when finished had an 
appearance that could not be very different from that 
which they possessed when first made. 

The following are the precise details of the opera- 
tions as finally conducted. 

A little alcohol absolute was first flowed over each 
slide, about a dram being sufficient in each case, and the 
plate was then immersed in water under a gently flowing 
tap. In two or three minutes its surface retained the 
water perfectly when drained, and it was then immersed 
in hypo (4 oz. to the pint) for ten minutes. After the 
hypo bath, the slide was rinsed under the tap for about 
half a minute, then placed in an empty dish and treated 
with the cyanide solution (10 gr. to the ounce of dis- 
tilled water) until the stains practically disappeared. 
As the cyanide attacks the copper plate, it was thought 
best to repeatedly pour the solution on and off the plate 
as advised in the Dictionary, but in obstinate cases the 
plate was left in the cyanide solution for a few minutes. 
Its action on the copper is very slight, and possibly of 
no consequence as regards the image ; but I thought 


it advisable to frequently replace the cyanide with fresh 
solution, and certainly found that this considerably 
quickened the cleansing process. 


In some of the worst cases the stains were very ob- 
stinate, and I repeated the alternate application of hypo 
and cyanide several times. Finally, however, I came to 
the conclusion that this repetition had little if any effect, 
and found that even though faint traces of brownish 
stain could still be detected in the wet cleansed image, 
such traces almost completely disappeared in the drying 
process. The wet slide does not in any case look very 
clean, but drying produces a wonderful change. The 
background becomes a brilliant mirror, while the image 
changes from a brownish hue to pearly white. 

A very brief washing after the cyanide is sufficient, 
but I allowed five minutes in running water. After this 
all traces of tap-water were removed by four rinsings 
in distilled water, accomplished by simply flowing the 
water over the plate, rocking well, then draining off the 
water and replacing it with fresh. It is necessary to 
remove all tap-water, else a deposit will be left on the 
fim on drying. 

The drying operation is quite simple, and the Diction- 
ary instructions are ample: '' Take hold of one corner 
of the plate with a pair of pliers, and dry evenly from a 
top corner downwards, over a spirit lamp or bunsen 
burner.’ 

As soon as possible after drying, the plates were re- 
mounted and sealed with varnished bindings. 

Not only did the results of these cleansing operations 
surpass all expectations, but the operations themselves, 
contrary to all preconceived ideas, proved to be perfectly 
easy and safe. Provided no attempt is made to rub the 
stains even with the slightest touch of a pad of cotton- 
wool, no mishap need be anticipated. I cannot say 
what effects would be produced with untoned images, 
but toned specimens can be treated with confidence. 

The slides themselves are interesting specimens; first 
because stereoscopic daguerreotypes are not often met 
with, and, second, because these slides give certain 
effects that cannot, I believe, be produced by any other 
method. Some of the slides show cut-glass vessels, and 
while the single images only give a good photographic 
representation of glass, the stereoscope reveals what 
appears to be glass itself. The illusion is perfect, and 
I am not acquainted with any other process capable of 
giving anything approaching the effect. Surface 
texture is shown in a way that can hardly be rivalled, 
and the delicate distinctions between metal, wood, glass, 
and china surfaces are preserved in a surprising manner. 

An unfortunate characteristic of the slides is an enor- 
mous exaggeration of the relief. They were probably 
taken in a single-lens camera, and though they are 
mounted with a separation of only 2$ in. the camera 
must have been shifted to a much greater extent between 
the exposures. 

Only one slide is labelled, and that is the single-plate 
one, which bears the inscription on the mask in gold 
and black :—Epreuves Stéréoscopiques. Superposition 
Mathématique des Contours et des Ombres.  Brévetées, 
S.G.D.G. 

The rest have painted masks and no inscription, but 
all are probably of French make, though only one bears 
positive evidence of that fact. 
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TINTING TRANSPARENCIES. Br c. J. Daves. 


LITTLE careful tinting is a great improvement 
to a good transparency; a tastefully tinted slide 
is as far in advance of a toned slide as the latter 
is of the cold black and white monotony which 

so frequently makes its appearance during an evening's 
entertainment. Of course, this is rank heresy, for every- 
one knows what an inartistic abomination a coloured 
slide is; but in this case we are not dealing with gorgeous 
commercial productions, but with a home-made trans- 
parency, in which the main features have just that sug- 
gestion of colour which so materially assists in adding 
atmosphere and atmospheric perspective where other- 
wise the methods of production hardly permit those 
desirable features to exist. 

The method of tinting slides which is here to be 
described is a simple one, and no knowledge of artistic 
manipulation is necessary in order to produce decidedly 
pleasing results. The one thing which must be borne 
in mind is to apply all tints lightly; it is a suggestion 
of colour rather than the actual thing that should be 
aimed at, otherwise we shall soon find ourselves en- 
croaching on those wonderful emerald skies with purple 
clouds so dear to the heart of the professional '' brother 
brush." A finger-dabbed firmament in Prussian blue 
is more suited to the ‘‘ Bertillon’’ system of identifica- 
tion than the regaling of an artistically appreciative 
audience; we cannot therefore too strongly insist on the 
necessity of avoiding bold colouring, as the unavoidable 
crudeness of the more transparent colours absolutely 
compels careful and discriminate use in order to maintain 
that mellowness of tone peculiar to nature. 

The clearest way of showing the method to be em- 
ployed when tinting gelatine transparencies will be to 
imagine a subject, such as a landscape, composed of 
sky, distance, and foreground with foliage; but before 
commencing on our subject it will be well to draw up 
a short list of the materials required; and to avoid the 
trouble of mixing tints a fairly full palette should be 
selected. 

My own plan has always been to purchase one penny- 
worth of the aniline colour in crystal form, and then 
dissolve it in two ounces of distilled water. This is a 
decidedly vague receipt, but its simplicity should prove 
a recommendation, and after all, the strength of the 
colour is immaterial, provided it be not too weak to 
give the deepest tone desired. Colours can, of course, 
be thinned to any extent by adding water to them on 
the palette. 

With regard to brushes, two, or at most three, will 
suffice—a camel-hair mop, about the size of the little 
finger, and two sables of different sizes, both fairly small. 
These are the absolute essentials, and nothing else is 
required, unless, when dealing with some exceptionally 
difficult and intricate subject, in which case crystal 
varnish and an additional brush must be procured. 

We will now commence work on our imaginary trans- 
parency, consisting, as above indicated, of sky, distance, 
and foreground, with foliage. The colours required 
will be blue, brown, and red. Place the transparency 
in a convenient sized dish (say, 5 by 4) to soak, leaving 
it there for about five minutes, and while this is taking 
place mix a little of the blue with about four times its 
bulk of water on the palette. Now take up the trans- 
parency in the left hand, and after slightly draining it 
hold it in a horizontal position, and mop on the pale 
tint of blue, so as to cover the entire surface, including 


sky, distance, and foreground. As soon as the gelatine 
is lightly stained (say, in two to four minutes) plunge 
the transparency in the dish of water to remove the 
surplus colour, and then lift it out, this time keeping 
the plate vertically inclined with the sky downwards. 
More colour must now be mopped on to the sky, begin- 
ning at the horizon, and allowing it to flow towards the 
zenith; finally, when the sky is dark enough, the surplus 
must be once more washed off by immersion in the water 
dish. At this stage allow the slide to dry for about five 
or ten minutes in a horizontal position; face down, with 
the four corners resting on an old plate box is the best 
way, as it lessens the danger of dust falling on the moist 
gelatine. 

The brush should now be well washed and some clean 
water placed in the dish preparatory for the second 
painting. 

Take some of the brown tint and mix it with water 
on the palette, taking care that the colour be not too 
strong. Now hold the slide over the water dish, sky 
upwards, and go over the distance, foreground, and 
foliage with a clean brush dipped in water, and after- 
wards with the brown. By holding the slide almost 
horizontally, the brown colour may be accumulated on 
it, the greater depth, however, being allowed to rest on 
the immediate foreground. It is by this method of 
flowing the tint, much as varnish is used on a negative, 
that the most delicately graduated tones are obtained, 
and the colour may be worked from the palest of yellows 
in the distance to a tint of graduallv increasing strength, 
which adds wonderfully to the effect of distance, and 
hence atmosphere, and at the same time brings the fore- 
ground up to our very feet. 

Ás soon as the brown has done its work the surplus 
colour must be removed by plunging the slide in the 
water dish, and after a very little draining it may 
again be partially dried for five to ten minutes, while 
the brush is again washed and the water in the dish 
changed. 

The general appearance of the slide now, if all has 
gone well, is a graduated blue sky considerably stronger 
at the zenith than at the horizon, while the remainder 
of the picture is graduated from distance, or even the 
tops of the large trees, to the foreground in a mellow 
tint of green in gradually increasing intensity. 

The third and last tinting consists in applying a second 
coat of brown to such parts of the foreground as are 
best represented by that colour, always being careful 
to go over the part with a wet brush first, and finishing 
without washing the slide, as in previous paintings. The 
distance is sometimes much improved by filing the 
brush with a very thin tint of red and then passing it 
once or twice gently along the horizon, thus slightly 
warming both sky and distance. If there are any 
figures in the picture they should be picked out in much 
stronger tints than have hitherto been used, and this 
should be done when the gelatine has dried for a quarter 
of an hour or more, in order to avoid the stronger tints 
running, which they are very apt to do if the slide is too 
moist. 

This practically concludes the simple process, and if 
entire satisfaction is not felt in the result, twenty-four 
hours' immersion in a pint of water will remove every 
trace of colour without doing the slightest harm to the 
transparency, which may be re-tinted and washed 
several times until the desired effect is attained. 
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Sunlight on 
Glass Containing 
Manganese. 


It has long been known that glass containing traces of man- 
ganese becomes violet coloured by long exposure to sunlight, and 
illustrations of this are sometimes found in the case of old plate- 
glass windows. The subject, however, is treated of at consider- 
able length in the current issue of the Journal of the Chemical 
Society (March 31). Fischer observes a violet colouration of 
glass containing a trace of manganese, by exposure to the ultra- 
violet rays from a quartz mercury lamp, and according to 
Gortner glass containing 0.2 to 0.3 per cent. of manganese 
becomes coloured in less than a month by exposure to sunlight, 
the degree of colouration being proportional to the manganese 
present, and further, most specimens containing manganese 
become coloured in less than a year, and the colour becomes 
deeper if the time of exposure is increased. Gortner considers 
that such colouration taking place is evidence of the presence of 
manganese in the glass, but some specimens of glass containing 
manganese do not become so coloured. 


Deterioration of Lenses by Exposure to Light. 

Mr. J. Traill Taylor, in his “ Optics of Photography," pub- 
lished in 1892, devotes a chapter to the deterioration of lenses by 
light. After indicating certain minor sources of deterioration by 
light, he (p. 160) states that the chief cause of lenses becoming 
slower when old is not from the deterioration of the cementing 
balsam, but the actual discolouration of the glass itself by light, 
and he mentions a case of a well-known optician, who exhibited 
a new rapid lens at a meeting of the Photographic Society of 
Great Britain (now Royal), but who would not put it on the 
market because he found that the glass of which it was made 
became yellowish by prolonged exposure to light. Mr. Taylor 
then refers to the well-known experiments of Mr. Thomas 
Gaffield on the discolouration of glass by exposure to light, 
these being embodied in a paper communicated to the British 
Association in 1872. Mr. Taylor concludes his chapter by a 
well-timed caution that even those photographic lenses which 
are believed to be made of the older and more stable glass 
should be covered or protected from light when out of use; 
indeed, this was a precaution quite usual among photographers 
twenty years ago, and it is still more necessary in relation to 
lenses containing the denser modern glasses. In the present 
time the precaution of covering the lens is often neglected ; 
indeed, one may occasionally see a lens exposed to the full light 
of a shop window; but naturally the photographic dealer knows 
better than to do this. 


Exposing through the Glass of the Plate. 


In the current issue of the Bulletin of the Belgian Photographic 
Association, M. Coustet puts forward a general plea for turning 
the glass side of the plate towards the lens, as is the practice in 
Autochrome work, when making the exposure; one advantage 
which is urged being that the developing solution can act with 
greater freedom and uniformity on the latent image when the 
whole outer surface of the sensitive film is unaffected; further, 
he says there is less liability to superficial fog when the exposure 
is through the glass; these conclusions being partly based on ex- 
periments made by Liesegang some eight years ago. Again, the 
advantage of the avoidance of halation by exposure through the 
glass, when dealing with subjects involving great contrast, is 
sufficiently realised by photographic experimentalists generally. 
The fact of the result being a reversed negative when exposure 
is through the back of the plate may be a disadvantage or an 
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advantage, according to the printing method to be adopted, 
but it may be remembered that stripping the film, so as to obtain 
a negative which may be printed from either side, is a remark- 
ably easy operation. 


Making the Focal Adjustment for Exposure through 
the Back of the Plate. 

M. Coustet, in the article to which reference is made in the 
preceding paragraph, describes several methods of making the 
necessary focal adjustment for the thickness of the glass when the 
exposure is through the back of the plate; the most convenient 
being to reverse the ground glass in its setting, which would be a 
perfectly satisfactory method for plates all of which are on glass 
of the same thickness as the focussing screen. M. Coustet tells us 
that in the event of this alteration in the camera not being made, 
the lens must be moved back, after.focussing, by an amount exactly 
equal to the thickness of the plate, but in giving this instruction 
he evidently forgets the influence of the plate itself in extending 
the focal length of the lens, this extension of focus being, for 
ordinary qualities of glass, almost exactly one-third of the thickness 
of the glass. Hence the lens should be backed two-thirds the thick- 
ness of the plate, or instead of this adjustment it will suffice to 
interpose between the lens and the plate a plane-parallel glass twice 
as thick as the plate, and it is highly convenient that this correcting 
glass should also serve as colour screen. Indeed, by availing them- 
selves of this principle, Messrs. Lumière provide an automatic 
correction for fixed-focus cameras, or cameras scaled for distance, 
It may be well to remind the reader that to secure the correction 
mentioned above, the correcting glass must be behind the lens, not 
in front. 


The Lens for the Shortest Possible Exposure. 

Rather more than a year ago (January 29, 1907, p. 89), a note 
appeared in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, pointing out that 
when quite exceptional circumstances render extreme optical intensity 
desirable, even a good lantern condenser may serve as a lens or 
objective: this expedient giving an intensity of about F/o.5, or an 
aperture equal to double the focal length. It, however, scarcely 
needs saying that neither fine definition, flatness of field, nor 
depth of focus must be expected under these circumstances. А 
further hint as to securing a maximum of photographic effect 
with short exposure or feeble light will be found in a remarkable 
illustrated article on “ Photographing the Splash of a Drop," which 
was contributed by Mr. R. S. Cole to THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER some fourteen years ago (July 6, 1894, p. 7). Mr. Cole 
secured the requisite intensity of lens action by using a quartz 
spectacle lens, this allowing a free passage of those ultra-violet 
rays which are to a large extent cut off by glass. In this case the 
source of light was the flash of a Leyden jar, a source uliarly 
rch in ultra-violet light. Integrating both sets of conditions, one 
may perhaps postulate the following as giving the greatest attain- 
able rapidity. Failing the construction of a special quartz lens, 
like a miniature condenser of the form tending towards a minimum 
of spherical aberration, the intensity of F/o.5 might be realised by 
assembling a sufficient number of ordinary commercial quartz pen- 
scopic spectacle lenses of short focus: the mode of assembling 
depending on the distribution of definition aimed at. Such a device 
should make it by no means difficult to obtain instantaneous or 
snapshot exposures, or cinematograph films of evening drawing- 
room scenes, or dramatic subjects, especially if some such source of 
ultra-violet light as a quartz mercury tube were used as a principal 
or supplementary source of light. In such a case, the plate or 
fim should be ordinary, or not orthochromatised, and it should 
not be forgotten that correction for chemical focus would be neces- 
sarv: this being arrived at by trial exposures on numbered cards 
set one behind the other, like the vertical portions or “ гіѕегѕ " of 
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; along the 
ay river wall 
one evening early in 
the month of April with a friend, 
we came upon the bit of flooded 
meadow and the homestead which forms 
the subject of the accompanying illus- 
trations. It attracted us simultaneously, 
one from the draughtsman's point of view, and the 
other from the photographer's, for while offering 
suitable material for picture-making, with the in- 
clusion of a certain amount of sentiment or °° feeling,"' 
it presented some interesting problems in composition, 
and in the rendering of planes or distances. The sub- 
ject had escaped us on our outward journey—which 
suggests the wisdom of occasional glances behind—and 
our supply of plates was exhausted, so, as the spot 
was within a mile of home, sketching as well as photo- 
graphy was deferred until the following evening. 
The only camera which had been taken on the holiday 
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Fig. 1.— Photographed with a 6-inch lens. 


was a box pattern hand camera, with focussing screen 
and double extension, this being fitted with a six-inch 
anastigmat, the back combination of which was about 
ıo} inches in focal length. In addition, one of the 
standard Adon telephoto lenses was carried. The 
changing-box was loaded up with backed ortho. plates 
of the yellow-green sensitive type, and a ten-times filter 
slipped into a waistcoat pocket. A stand was, of course, 
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necessary, but the light folding wooden stand usually 
carried with the hand camera proved sufficiently rigid, 
even when using the long-focus lenses. 

The suitable view-point having been selected, irrespec- 
tive of the focal length of any of the lenses, the camera 
was set up to the image focussed with the six-inch lens. 
As fig. 1 shows what was on the ground glass, it was 
at once seen that a longer focus lens was required, for 
any appreciably nearer view-point meant the loss of the 
pool in the foreground, a quite essential part of the com- 
position. The central portion of the plate was, of 
course, that required, a bit on the quarter-plate about 
an inch and a half in length, but as enlargement of this 
to a picture with a base-line of fifteen inches meant a 
modification of ten diameters, it was deemed wiser to 
get a larger direct image, and so avoid the risk of un- 
pleasant granularity in the enlarged picture. 

Without altering the camera or its extension, the 
Adon was placed in the flange instead of the normal 
six-inch lens, and at once demonstrated both its strength 
and its weakness. Fig. 2 is the print obtained by its 
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Fig. 2.— Photographed with an Adon lens. 


aid, and comparison with the amount of view included 
in the rectangle marked on fig. 1 will show that the two 
pictures are exactly alike except in point of size. The 
subject, however, was now too crowded, the trees 
coming almost equally near to both sides. To retreat 
would have been quite possible, ап:1 would have over- 
come this difficulty, but at the same time the foreground 
pool would have lost in importance, and was, indeed, 
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Fig. 3. — After working on the negative. 


already scarcely sufficient as a feature of the fore- 
ground. The back half of the anastigmat was next 
tried, as a single lens, and in fig. 3 we see the result, the 
size of the trees permitting a rather nearer approach to 
the water being made, though the camera was not 
advanced more than a few feet. 

Some of the exposures were made through the light 
filter, and others without its aid, but the negative chosen 
was one taken with the filter, the greens of the meadow 
and the budding trees being more satisfactorily ren- 
dered. On the other hand, the dark blue of the distance, 
after the rain showers of the afternoon, was rather heavy 
in the screened negative. 

While these half dozen exposures had been arranged 
for and made, my friend, w orking on the same subject, 
had blocked in the picture on a 5 by 3 grounded plate, 
and had drawn it with the etching needle, and the 
subsequent biting took little longer than the develop- 
ment and fixing of the six quarter plates. 

At a later date the negative of fig. 3 was taken in 
hand, and various modifications made on it, which may 
be briefly indicated. First, the sky which was not 
wanted, but which printed out owing to the use of the 
screened orthochromatic plate, was blocked out, the 
back of the negative being coated with matt varnish, 
and the outline of the landscape worked round with a 
soft black lead pencil. In this way the hard mechanical 
cutting line obtained when opaque is worked up to the 
horizon on the film side was avoided. Of course, with 
such a subject as the present, any attempt to block out 
the sky round the trees, working on the film side, would 
be quite fatal. It was felt that the distant clump of 
trees would be more effective as the pictorial focus of 
the picture if they were slightly isolated, and so, in 
blocking out the sky, the two trees immediately on the 
left were also removed. Their stems, of course, showed 
dark against the distance, and they, together with the 
dark line of hedge on the far side of the meadow, were 
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carefully stippled out with a re- 
touching pencil, working with tiny 
dots rather than strokes of the pen- 
cil. The less work is done on the 
small negative the better, for how- 
ever fine the work may be, it is sure 
to look coarse when enlarged three 
or four diameters. A suitable even- 
ing sky was next selected, and hav- 
ing, by means of trial plates, ascer- 
tained the relative exposuresof land- 
scape and sky, the two were com- 
bined on the 15 by 12 plate, vignet- 
ting the one into the other in the 
way which is quite well understood. 
In this way a large positive was 
obtained, on which some little re- 
touching was necessary to prevent 
the hand work done on the original 
negative from showing too much. 
From this positive a thin delicate 
negative, suitable for gum-bichro- 
mate, was produced by contact, 
and again a little hand work was 
done, the light end of the pool 
running out of the picture on the 
left being scraped away, and a similar effect to that 
of the right- hand side produced. In order to balance 
somewhat the sloping lines of the pool, and the general 
trend of the tops of the trees, a dark line on 
the far side of the pool was strengthened, and the 
few posts and bit of broken foot-bridge worked in. 
This broke up the stretch of meadow, and helped to 
keep it flat, at the same time giving an additional touch 
of human interest. The negative made, the work of 
printing was proceeded with, the gum process being 
chosen, as affording a satisfactory means of correcting 
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An Etcher’s point of view. ву Walter Scutt. 
the distances, and in ‘‘ An Essex Homestead ”’ (repro- 
duced on page 369) we have the final result. It may be 


interesting to compare this version of the original scene 
with the reproduction of the little etching, for though 
they are both fairly true to the topographical details, the 
feeling of the two pictures is quite different, and this 
comparison goes far to show how much of a subject 
'* depends on what you are going to do with it.” 
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The Finished Picture which won the Champion Vase at the Worcester Exhibition (see page 368). 


AERIAL PERSPECTIVE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By A. GRIMSHAW HAYWOOD. 


N a subtle but none the less effectual manner, the 
oil and, in a lesser degree, the gum-bichromate 
processes are gradually bringing about a change 
in the standard of taste in photography, and the 

reason is not far to seek. By their means aerial per- 
spective can be introduced into a rendering of a scene 
of nature which the camera, or rather the plate, is of 
itself, as it is at present made, quite incapable of ren- 
dering. It would be manifestly absurd to blame either 
the plate or its maker for this limitation, as it is due to 
the relatively intense activity of the violet end of the 
spectrum, which we endeavour to rein in by interposing 
a checking screen, the effect of which is to crush into a 
narrower compass the full range of tones as the eye sees 
them, much as if—in order to get a narrower keyboard 
to our piano—we did not cut off some of the treble notes 
altogether, but made them narrower, and to compen- 
sate retuned the wires to give out only semi-tones, thus 
retaining the correct number, but making only discords 


I. 


in place of harmony. By rendering our plate sensitive 
to the yellows and greens, we obtain a better gradation 
of tone values at the other end of the spectrum; but it 
must be plain to all that a svstem of plate making and 
lens adjustment so empirical as ours cannot adequately 
render scenes from nature which strike the student as 
being true; and it is this felt but not expressed feeling 
of want of truth that prevents photography from be- 
coming at lcast as much an art as painting. 

Ruskin says: '' Aerial perspective is the expression 
of space assisted by greater pitch of shadow, and 
requires only that objects should be detached from each 
other by degrees of intensity in proportion to their 
distances, without requiring that the difference between 
their farthest and nearest should be in positive quantity 
the same as Nature has put. But ‘tone’ requires that 
there should be the same sum of difference as well as 
the same division of difference.” 

A perfectly adjusted screen and a correctly backed 
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Awarded prize in Class A of the Fifth Winter Competition. 


sensitive plate would render '' tone ’’ values correctly, 
both in the sum and in the division of their differences; 
but it is more than questionable whether in rendering 
what in a picture is the aerial perspective, it would give 
what the cultivated eve is trained to expect, that detach- 
ment by degrees of intensity in proportion to their dis- 
tances, which reflected colour in the lights cast on the 
scene modifies to the eye, but which. could not be 
modified by any screen and colour plate to render on a 
print exactly to affect the student as the scene affected 
him in nature. 

A multiple gum and an oil print in soft and hard 


inks, give broad effects of foreground, middle distance 
and distance, and even intermediates of these, boldly 
and, if skilfully handled, satisfying to the eye. An oil or 


water colour painting or drawing does no more than this 
for aerial perspective. Their limitations are the white 
of the canvas or paper for the highest light, and the 
blackest pigment for their deepest shadow : the skill of 
the painter lies in what he can express intermediately. 
The photographic print has the same range, and a lens 
will give hundreds of gradations for every one a skilful 
painter can Introduce. Yet a painting will suggest in its 
few what a print fails to do in its hundreds. Why? 


gradations. 


The eye is not a camera lens, and impressions on the 
retina are so fleeting that it is the salients that are 
grasped; and a photographic print, as a rule, fails to 
render the salients in the closely ruled scale of its tone 
Thus, those pictures which consist of a well- 
marked foreground, a bold middle distance slightly less 
sharp, a three-quarters distance lying behind it and at 
an opposite angle, and a distance with slight clouds still 


lighter in tone, suggest distance, and if some mist lies 
away, the illusion is as perfect as may be obtained 


photographically; but let an oil worker use the same 
negative, and where the print may suggest yards or a 
mile he will give us twenty and a suggestion of aerial 
perspective, retaining all the relative tone values. 

It may fairly be contended that.the preparation of 

a plate sensitive to the widest range in the spectrum, 
р SE behind a lens of long focus to avoid distor- 
tion as far as may be, and a development which will 
bring out all that the lens has imprinted on the emulsion, 
should be the aim of plate-makers. It is clear that a 
thick emulsion would be required to allow of the slowest 
rays to act before the quickest had over-acted, and were 
such a plate obtainable, there is no doubt that the prints 
would be much truer. 
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BY E. H. DAVIES. 


Awarded prize in Class B of the Fifth Winter Competition. 


Iwo Winning Prints in the Winter Competition. 


E have pleasure in giving reproductions of 
the prize-winning prints in the Winter Com- 
petition which closed on March 30, of 
which the list of marks has been already 

published in Tue A.P. Perhaps the standard of merit 
1s not so high in these prints as in one at least of the 
previous competitions, but there is not much falling off. 
'The picture which wins an award in Class A is remi- 
niscent of the work of Miss Janet Allan, who has been 
extremely successful in using the sofa as a background 
and accessory for her models. Though perhaps the 
composition here is a trifle crowded and the figures are 
rather bunched up. together, it is a delightful and home- 
like subject. The quality in the little girl's face is 
excellent, while the mother's love and care are brought 
out well in the encircling arms. It is to be regretted 
that there is just sufficient under-exposure to make 
the shadow side of the mother's face somewhat heavy, 
and this will probably be accentuated in making the re- 
production. The colour of this print—a hot red—is 
very unpleasant—due, probably, to the toning bath being 
out of order, or the print being withdrawn too soon. 


The landscape which was awarded the prize in 
Class B is a dainty and well-arranged subject. If any- 
thing, the figure is a trifle too central; but perhaps its 
position is not felt very much, as it 15 joined up more or 
less with the shadow portion on the left of the picture. 
There is a very pleasing arrangement of lines in the 
roadway, and the distance, seen through the trees, is 
tender and delicate—though the quality is a good deal 
lost by reproduction. In fact, the whole of this print, 
being an oil, seems to have had its values much falsified. 
The tree on the left is much darker than in the original 
print, and the distance is harsh and unsympathetic, 
whereas in the original print the tender distance is one 
of the most delightful features of the composition, and 
the sunlight falls in soft patches across the roadway. 
The final competition having now taken place, we shall 
be in a position to allot the consolation prizes and to 
close this series, which has elicited some really remark- 
able beginners’ work and quite justified itself as useful 
to our readers. As to the future competitions, we are 
not yet in a position to make announcements, but that 
branch of Tug A.P. work will by no means be neglected. 
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LTHOUGH 
storm, together with the constantly changing 
aspect of the sky, present a wide field of study 
to the photographer, yet it 1s seldom that we 
find the conditions favourable for obtaining a satisfac- 


the various effects of rain and 


tory photograph of the rainbow. Generally the broken 
lights from the clouds, which form a picturesque back- 
ground, tend to obscure some of the interesting features 
of the rainbow itself, and in particular the peculiar dif- 
ference in brightness which exists between the two areas 
of sky lying respectively above and below the bow. 

The photograph on next page was obtained under un- 
usually favourable conditions, for an almost unicolour- 
ous blue-black cloud stretched without a break over the 
greater part of the sky. The plate used was a Wratten 
Panchromatic, with a filter yellow K III. screen, stop 
F/ 32, exposure one second. The small stop was used 
for two purposes: firstly, to make quite sure of having 
the bow as sharply focussed as possible, and secondly, 
to admit of a cap exposure. 

The cause of the increased illumination beneath the 


Fig. 1. 


bow, and the conditions governing the formation of the 
latter, are. discussed in text-books on light, generally 
with the assistance of mathematical proofs, which, un- 
fortunately for many of us, render the explanation 
almost useless. Moreover, the illustrations, although 
they command our respect in view of their antiquity, 
having seen long service through many editions, lack the 
accuracy of a photographic record. It is thought that 
an examination of the question, cleared of the technicali- 
ties which generally surround it, may prove interesting. 

To begin with, the factors necessary for the produc- 
tion of the rainbow are the presence in the atmosphere 
of bodies which bend or refract light, and light rays 
striking on these bodies. We will consider the condi- 
tions obtaining when the sun's rays fall upon rain drops. 
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In fig. 1 the circle represents a rain drop, and b, a, c, 
and e show the ravs from the sun striking upon the 
upper portion of the drop. The ray e passes through 
the centre of the drop, and emerges at e', but all the 
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Pig. 4. 


ravs which are not directed towards the centre of the 
drop are bent or refracted as though passing into a 
lens. The ray c, for instance, is first refracted, passes 
to the back of the drop, and is there reflected, and on 
again emerging is refracted towards c'. Similarly the 
rays a and b, in their passage into and out of the drop, 
are refracted, then reflected from the inner surface, and 
refracted again on emergence. It will be seen that the 
angle which an emerging ray makes with its incident 


ray, varies with the position of the point at which the 
incident ray strikes the sphere. 

Now the curious feature of these incident rays, such 
as c, a, b, and emerging rays, such as c', а! b', is 
that there is what may be called a critical point on the 
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sphere; and a ray entering at this point will, on emerg- 
ing, have the greatest possible angle of deviation; that 
is to say, the greatest possible angle between the inci- 
dent and emerging ray. It will be readily understood 
that rays such as c will have a smaller angle of devia- 
tion than those rays which enter at a point further from 
the centre, and the further this point is removed from 
the centre, the greater the angle of deviation becomes, 
until the critical point is reached. All incident rays 
which lie beyond the rays entering at the critical point, 
have on emergence a smaller angle of deviation than the 
rays entering at the critical point. In fig. 1 the ray a 
is shown entering at that point which will produce the 
maximum angle of deviation between the incident and 
emerging ray, and it will be seen that the incident ray b 
emerges within the maximum angle, and passes in thc 
direction b'. 

A further important fact in connection with the maxi- 
mum angle of deviation is that when parallel rays enter 
near the point a, thev emerge substantially parallel, 
while rays such as c and b emerge not as parallel but 
as diverging rays. If parallel rays are thrown upon a 
glass sphere, it will be found that the illumination pro- 
duced by rays іп the direction of а! will be brilliant com- 
pared with the illumination of the area between a and a', 
while no rays will emerge below a'. To avoid con- 
fusion, we have treated the rays as though they were of 
monochromatic light only, and fig. 2 shows the path of 
a ray of white light striking a rain drop at a point similar 
to a in fig. 1. Here the red component of the ray is 
refracted towards r, and emerges in a direction r!, while 
Һе violet component of the ray, being more refrangible, 
is refracted towards v, and emerges towards v'. Be- 
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BY ALFRED W. DENNIS. 


tween v' and r' the whole spectrum lies. This is what 
happens when the sun’s rays strike a rain drop, and it is 
only the rays between v' and r' which are sufficiently 
brilliant to impress the retina with the sensation of 
colour. <As we have seen, the rays emerging within the 
angle formed between a and v' are divergent rays, and 
illuminate but faintly without producing the sensation 
of colour, and these are the rays which cause the sky 
beneath the rainbow to appear brighter than the part 
above the arc. А third figure will make this quite clear. 

An observer placed at s (fig. 3) will be in a position 
to perceive the red rays r' proceeding from the rain drop 
d, while the violet rays v will not reach his retina; but 
from the drop d', violet rays, such as v', will be refracted 
in a favourable direction for the observer. Divergent 
rays w, which do not produce the sensation of colour, 
reach the observer's eye from the drops d’, d’, d", etc., 
and produce the sensation of faint illumination. These 
rays, of course, are similar to the divergent rays de- 
scribed in connection with fig. r. 

A little consideration will show that similar reasoning 
will explain the secondary bow which is sometimes seen, 
but the rays, having been subjected to an additional re- 
flection inside the drop, the colours are arranged in 
reverse order in the spectrum, and the divergent rays 
illuminate the area above the secondary bow. 

It will be understood that the paths of the rays and 
the angles of deviation shown in the diagrams are not 
to scale, but are exaggerated for obvious reasons. 
Moreover, the light is partly reflected and partly 
refracted at the surfaces of the drop, but we have 
been concerned only with those ravs which are 
shown. 
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this the case when it is the first exhibition of a 
new society. 
additional notes on the recent exhibition of the Mid- 


This, then, is the excuse for a few 


lothian Photographic Association. It is not a year 
old, and yet it has organised a very successful show, 
from a pictorial point of view, for as yet we know not 


HER AIN FIRESIDE. 


what the financial result may be, although we hear re- 
ports of a big accession to the membership directly due 
to the exhibition. The point of interest, from a scciety 
point of view, is the members’ exhibits. Some of the 
members elected to exhibit in the open classes, and one 
of them, the vice-president, Mr. J. B. Johnston, gained 
a plaque in the open landscape class, while a number of 
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HE first exhibition of a society is always an inter- 
esting feature of society life; more especially 1s 


BY V. C. BAIRD. 
A prize-winner in the Federation Class of the Midlothian Exhibition. 
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members showed work quite up to the standard of the 
open classes—and it was a high standard. Needless to 
say, the winners in the members’ classes showed splen- 
did work, but we would prefer to note some that did not 
catch the judge’s eye. The president, Dr. Drinkwater, 
showed work of high technical excellence, conceived on 
academic lines. Thomas Farmer showed originality in 
his use of uncompromising materials. Thomas C. Gorrie 
had good technique, and was not 
devoid of pictorial merit, in his one 
contribution; and the treasurer in- 
dicated a masterly familiarity with 
the various printing mediums em- 
ployed. Views of Edinburgh have 
to some extent become common- 
place, but John R. Sandilands pled 
guilty to an effective treatment of 
this theme. George A. Hall is a 
worker of decided originality, and 
in his two winter scenes realises to 
the full the power of elimination— 
'* The Garb of Winter ” being the 
finer of the two. Miss Grace 
D'Arcy is a worker of promise de- 
serving of encouragement. The 
secretary also shows that he can 
photograph as well as organise, but 
1 find if I go over all my notes I 
shall monopolise more space than 
even an indulgent editor will allow, 
so I must regretfully forbear. I, 
however, heartily congratulate the 
Midlothian members on their first 
public venture. 

We are pleased this week to be 
able to give a reproduction of one 
of the trio of winners in the Federa- 
tion Class, viz., ‘‘ Her Ain Fire- 
side," by Vaness C. Baird. Mr. 
Baird will be well known to the 
majority of our Scots readers as the 
Salon secretary of 1906 at Dundee, 
when the Art Union and several 
other novel features were intro- 
duced. But Mr. Baird was a suc- 
cessful secretary long before he 
distinguished himself as the Salon 
manager; for more years than he 
cares to remember he has been 
secretary of the Dundee and East of 
Scotland Association, one of the 
big societies in Scotland; he is so 
much an institution there that to 
most members V. C. Baird and the 
association are synonymous terms. 
Besides being a celebrated secre- 
tary, he is also a photographer of no mean eminence, 
and has frequently won his spurs at exhibitions. In 
Federation life, besides his Salon secretaryship he has 
since its inauguration been a member of Council, where 
he has done useful and unobtrusive work. The delegates 
showed their appreciation of his labours by electing him 
one of the vice-presidents for the session 1906-7. 
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Specially Reported for THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


A BRILLIANT success! is the verdict on the exhibition recently 
held in the Montgomery Hall, Sheffield, and a large and 
fashionable gathering assembled for the opening on Tuesday, the 
31st ulto., by the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor of Sheffield 
Alderman H. G. Marsh).. The president, Mr. J. W. Charlesworth, 
in welcoming the Lord Mayor, explained the objects of these 
exhibitions, and suggested the Sheffield Corporation should build 
a Municipal Art Gallery, in which such exhibitions could be held, 
and that the municipality should bear a portion of the costs of the 
exhibition. The Lord Mayor stated he had no doubt that the 
Sheffield Corporation would be very glad to provide a municipal 
gallery if the ratepayers were willing to find the money. 

Looking round the exhibition we found much to interest us. In 
addition to a strong display in the open section, there were some 
excellent exhibits in the Members’ Classes. A collection of about 
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The actual size of plaque is 5} by 7 inches. 
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SHEFFIELD PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


JAMES W. CHARLESWORTH, 


President of the Sheffield Photographic Society, and new President 
of the Yorkshire Photographic Union. 


forty prints in the Oil process, prepared and loaned by Mr. C. F. 
Inston, F.R.P.S., was much admired. Another collection of work 
was loaned by Mr. Arthur Marshall, F.R.P.S., of Nottingham, 
and Mr. H. J. Comley sent some of his excellent three-colour 
carbon prints. 

In the Open Classes the strongest section, without doubt, is 
that devoted to figures, in which Mr. and Mrs. A. Bracewell score 
with their now well-known “ Reverie,” and Mr. Oscar Hardee with 
“ Profile of a Child." The weakest section is the architectural, 
and Mr. C. H. Hewitt won the only plaque for a subject with 
Canterbury for its birthplace. It is one of the few pictures which 
does justice to the mysterious lights * amidst the encircling gloom ” 
which are such a feature in our ecclesiastical buildings. 

The landscape class received three awards to three strangely 
diverse subjects. The translucency of Mr. G. A. Booth’s “ Goose- 
berries" is well rendered and won a plaque, whilst Mr. Maddison's 
* White Currants" came in for the judge's favour. The three- 
colour prints are excellent, both in quantity and quality. The 
delicate print of * Apples," by Mr. Samuel Minen, which gained 
a plaque, holds its own against Mr. Comley’s ''Strawberries," 
which by comparison appears a little theatrical. The most success- 
ful autochromes were by the president, Mr. J. W. Charlesworth. 
His “Study of Game” was good, but his “ Herring Study" 
specially attracted our notice, and the silvery shimmer on the scales 
was most lifelike. 

The hanging difficulties at the exhibition were very great, and the 
officials are to be heartily congratulated on the result. The presi- 
dent, Mr. J. W. Charlesworth, has been ably seconded by the 
secretary, Mr. J. W. Wright, and with two such able officials the 
society should have a successful future. 
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THE BOROUGH POLYTECHNIC ANNUAL EAHIBITION. 


HE thirteenth annual exhibition of the Borough Polytechnic 

Photographic Society was held on and, 3rd, and 4th instant, 
in one of the halls of the institution, The usual screen had been 
arranged round the walls for the reception of the exhibits, and 
the frames were hung with care and taste, showing off the 
pictures to the best advantage. The exhibits were quite up 
to if not above the average in number, and certainly above the 
average in point of excellence, and seeming to indicate an advance 
in photographic development upon recent years. The novice class 
was a fine feature, giving the beginners an opportunity of com- 
peting amongst themselves. 

Mr. A. Challis, in the novice class, showed evidence of an eve 
for effect; he sees more than the mere details; this is especially 
the case in (8) “River Mists.” His work now and then is marred 
by fidgety detail and harsh high lights, but he has ideas. Mr. P. 
Carden is another worker of whom the same might be said; he is 
a fairly successful worker in oil, and has quite a good thing in 
(17) “A Backwater,” with fine quiet tones, though the whole 
effect is rather weak. Mr. Harrap scores with his * Sunshine in 
the Wood," and so does Mr. Cornock with his " Sussex Land- 
scape,’ a well composed subject, worthy of more care in the sky. 

In the Open Classes, Mr. A. Bedding has excellent, quiet and 
persuasive tones in (50) ‘‘ Peasant Girl," though one cannot help 
wishing that there were fewer details. Mr. E. R. Bull is, as usual, 
a very strong exhibitor in architecture, and his “ Light Beyond ” 
gives the massiveness of the Norman pillars, along with effects of 
light; this is a print of fine quality. Mr. A. G. Buckham, 
the exhibition secretary, has made good progress in a year. No 
doubt his art training has stood him in good stead. His (77 
“Winter” is a fine piece of tone rendering, and so is his (81) 
“Fall of the Leaf." He is happy, too, in the arrangement of 
figures, as witness 82 and 84, in which a story is well told, and 
the figures arranged with skill. Mr. H. C. Inskeep has a fine 
effect of light in (115) “© Guildhall, Lyme Regis," while Mr. R. 


Matthews, who knows his London, gives a true and unusual Thames 
effect in 125, with considerable skill of presentment, the expanse 
of foreground being advantageous. Mr. E. H. Roberts is a suc- 
cessful worker; his (133) " Corner of the Beguinage," if it were 
only a little more diffused, would remind one of Le Sidaner, and 
his (134) " When Evening Mists Arise’ is reminiscent of Chas. 
Job's landscape work. 

The society has several lady members, and Miss M. A. Smart 
shows skill and versatility; her flower studies are excellent in 
quality, but too often have an unnatural appearance by lighting 
from beneath. She is a strong worker and promises well. Both 
Mr. J. N. Spare and Mr. A. J. Sturgess have ideas ; the latter being 
a strong landscape worker, full of the feeling of nature and yet 
not without effect. 

We wish our space allowed us more room for comment and 
criticism. The whole show was full of interest, and augurs well 
for the work of the society. 

Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., who acted as judge, in opening the 
exhibition, spoke of photography as a fine educational agent as 
well as a delightful pastime. Тһе novice little knew when he 
embarked on his photographic career where it was going to lead 
him. He thought only of taking up a hobby for his spare time, 
just as a man might to learn golf or become a good cricketer. 


But the longer he studied it the more he came to regard it 
seriously. He found that in order to do it well he had to have 


some smattering of chemistry, of optics, of carpentering, of decora- 
tion, and above all, he found that he had to studv the laws and 
rules of pictorial expression. He found himself getting together 
a library of books dealing with the various aspects of pictorial 
photography, on general art principles, and getting education 
on all kinds of matters, along with his holiday practice. 
He was pleased to be able to congratulate the society on its 
progress, and wished success to the exhibition, which he had the 
pleasure of declaring open. 
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THE WEST SURREY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


HE West Surrey Photographic Society held their twentieth 

annual exhibition at the Railway Hotel, Battersea Rise, on 
ISt, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th inst. There were some 150 frames dis- 
played on the walls, as well as a show of lantern slides and 
Autochromes in an adjoining room. This society follows the 
excellent plan of reserving its awards and encouragements for its 
own members and not inviting strangers: it encourages its 
novices and gives them opportunities of knowledge and help in 
progress. Mr. V. Serin’s " The Pass" (1) 15 a well composed 
subject with good atmosphere. Mr. R. H. Baskett has a good 
effect in (3) “ The Garden of Sleep," but the arrangement of the 
graves is rather spotty. Though Mr. W. E. HBickford's (5) 
“ February Sunshine” is rather too detailed, it nevertheless has 
some excellent quality, while Mr. A. Lockett, whose work 1s 
known for its quality, has good values in water and sky in his 
(8) “Pimlico.” In No. 12, “The Common," Mr. C. A. Clear 
has a feeling of breadth, and makes a good picture of 
simple materials, while in his “ By the Roadside" (54) he has 
seen originally and seen true except as to sky tones. It is a 


small, dainty and  well-arranged subject. Mr. Coy's (14) 
“Springtime” attracts one at once for its excellent tones and 
composition, while in (31) * In the Harbour” Mr. V. Serin has 
a good study of reflections, though the main one is perhaps a 
little central. Mr. G. Herbert's pinhole picture (64), a wood- 
land, has soft and luminous values, and is good in com- 
position, and his (19) * Holiday Time ” is dainty and delightful ; 
while A. Lockett's (66) “ The Cloisters’ is a fine effect of light. 
“ The Bacchante ” (76), by Mr. R. H. Baskett, is strong in idea 
and decorative in treatment. The grey tones of Mr. V. Serin's 
(go) “The Sea” are delightfully rendered. We expect a good 
figure study from Mrs. W. H. Gov, and we are not disappointed 
in (ros) * La Senorita." Mr. Wilshere shows good work in 
“ Sunshine and Shadow " (4), and again in (42), where curiously 
he has a picture from identically the same Belgian material that 
provided a subject which was awarded an honour at the Borough 
Polytechnic, though the two workers are unknown to each other. 

The West Surrey keeps up its reputation well, and the exhibi- 
tion this vear is quite equal: to its fellows of former vears. 


EXHIBITION OF THE MAIDSTONE AND INSTITUTE CAMERA CLUB. 


HE first open exhibition of the club was held from April 1—4, 

and attracted much excellent work, both in the Open and 
Members’ Classes. The silver plaque in Class 1 of the Open Section 
was awarded to W. Charter Lea for a rich carbon print entitled 
“A Shepherd and his Flock." F. C. Boves was the winner of the 
bronze plaque for an excellent bromide print, * Early Morning on 
the Suir," while work of almost equal merit was contributed bv 
C. H. Hewitt, John Walton, and Louis J. Steele. In Class 2 
(portraiture) the silver plaque was easily won by a fine “ Portrait 
of a Painter" in gum by Lehr and Versuchsanstalt, the bronze 
going to Harry Lindoe for his “ Portrait Study.” 

The high quality of the work exhibited by the members made it 
difficult for the judge to award the prizes. F. J. Lieck secured the 
president's silver cup for the best picture exhibited in the 
Members’ Classes with a good bromide print, * The Fringe of the 
Marshes.” This also obtained first for members who had never 
gained an award. The secretary, J. Harris, obtained the special 
award offered Ьу Mr. E. Clement for the best picture in gum by 
any member. The first prize in the landscape, seascape, etc., class 


went to one of the voungest members, J. B. Witcombe, for an 
excellent bromide print, “The Silent River." The other first 
prizes were awarded to Н. W. Witcombe for a bromide, “ The 
Window Seat"; A. F. Corfe, for a splendid figure study in 
bromide, * Nearing Home" ; С. C. Pressland, for another bromide 
in the architecture class, “ А Kentish Home”; W. Н. Witcombe, 
a carbon print, “ Lilies.” In still life class E. Winterhalter won 
the silver spoon offered by the secretary for the best picture taken 
on any of the club outings. Bronze medals were awarded to F. J. 
Lieck, W. A. Wilson, C. E. Pressland, E. F. Argles, and C. H. 
Groom. А very fine collection of coloured prints, executed in 
gum, carbon, and natural colour work, were exhibited (not for 
competition) bv E. Clement; also a set of lantern slides of animals 
taken at the Zoo by H. Sandland, and stereoscopic transparencies 
bv E. Law, which were much admired. The president, Mr. 
B. P. Boorman, Mavor, opened the exhibition on Thursday and 
expressed his appreciation and delight at the progress the members 
had made in the work exhibited. The Mayoress presented the 
awards. 
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THE THORNTON-PICKARD “FOLDING 
RUBY" CAMERA. 


HE “Royal Ruby” stand camera, made by the Thornton- 

Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of Altrincham, is so well 
known and liked that the company has brought out a replica of 
ii as a compact and portable hand camera. One of the chief 
features is the universal rising, falling, and extending front, which 
has slotted side bars, which permit the lens front to be 
easily raised or lowered, at any extension of the camera, without 
altering the 
focus. In 
addition, in 
the No. 2 
model, the 
lens can be 
raised or 
lowered 
very accu- 
rately by 
means of a 
rack and 
pinion, 
which is 
a decided 
advantage, 
| as any 
change of position can easily 
be made while the photo- 
grapher is working under the 
focussing cloth. For architec- 
tural work or copying, etc., the Fold- 


ing Ruby would be invaluable, as 
the extreme rise and fall of the lens 
front, the extra long extension of 
the bellows, and the dropping base- 


board for use with wide-angle lenses, 
make it possible to photograph anything, however awk- 
wardly it may be placed. The double brass stretchers 
which carry the front enable the lens to be thrown for- 
ward several inches, which, with baseboard, gives an extension of 
13% inches on the quarter-plate size. 

Simplicity, however, has not been sacrificed to obtain all these 
movements, and the few moving parts and portability of the camera 
make it very suitable for ordinary hand camera work. An 
instrument with these movements must be well made and rigid in 
any position, and the Folding Ruby is a fine example of high-class 
camera work. It is covered in real morocco, and the quarter-plate 
only weighs 314 lbs. complete. This camera is made in three 
patterns and three sizes; the prices ranging from five to ten 
guineas, according to lens, shutter, and size. An illustrated 
catalogue will be sent on application to the company. 


$t 


THE ILFORD COLLODION PAPER. 


W * have been using with a good deal of interest the sample 
of their collodion (printing-out) paper which Ilfords, Ltd., 
have sent to us for trial. It is supplied in two varieties—glossy 
mauve and matt white. To those seeking a paper which will give 
the maximum of detail with a matt or glossy surface at will this 
paper is to be recommended. It is desirable that it should be kept 
stored in a cool place, and that for gold toning it should be printed 
slightly, and for platinum toning much deeper than required on 
the finished print. Thorough washing before toning is always an 
essential in this class of paper, and fifteen minutes or several 
changes will not prove too long. 

It is useful to know that any good toning bath will give good 
results on the Ilford collodion paper, though the borax bath for 
gold toning is recommended as well as the platinum bath, the 
former yielding red to brown and purple tones, and the latter sepia 
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and warm black. Only slight washing is required between toning 
and fixing in the case of the gold bath, but at least ten minutes is 
required after platinum toning. 

We have made several prints on this paper from negatives 
differing in quality and density, and are pleased to recommend 
it heartily to those who desire to work a collodion paper. It prints 
rapidly, tones easily, dries quickly and with a fine surface, 
showing all available detail with much distinctness. It is a fine 
paper of its kind and should easily be a great favourite. 
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SPICER’S COLOURED PRINT-OUT 
POSTCARDS. 


M ESSRS. JAMES SPICER AND SONS, of 50, Upper Thames 

Street, E.C., have sent us sample packets of their glossy anà 
matt-finished coloured print-out postcards. As the name implies, 
these postcards are of different colours—the samples sent us were 
canary, sea-green, sky-blue, and cerise—duly sensitised, with the 
result that the original colour of the card shows up through the 
printed card, with a very pleasing effect. The cards should be 
stored in a dry place, and the operations performed only in 
diffused daylight, as the emulsion is very sensitive. It is only 
necessary to overprint slightly to allow for loss in toning. These 
cards act excellently in the combined bath (we used our accus- 
tomed one in experiments with the best results), the composition 
of which, as recommended by the makers, is as follows :— 


Distilled, Water ies Ea 71 OZ 

Нуро """-"---————Á— 16 oz 
When dissolved, add to it— 

Ammonium sulphocyanate .............. eee] 847 gr 

Powdered alum .............. eee 292% gr 

Citric -acid чылан E ERU eene epa киы VERE EUN VS ode 231 gr 

Acetate of lead .............. eee en 308 gr 

Nitrate of lead .............. eere eee 308 gr 
After all are dissolved, add, while shaking the bath— 

Gold chloride solution (1 in 100) ................ e 2} 02. 


This solution requires to be made several days before use, and 
to be filtered. 

Thorough washing after the different operations is essential. 
We found these postcards to print very rapidly, to tone quickly 
and evenly in the combined bath, and to have pleasant tones when 
dry. It may be added that any combined bath may be used, and 
the ordinary separate toning and xing will give excellent results. 

The cards can be obtained from dealers for rod. and 1s. per 
packet. 


The Model “M” Sandringham Folding Camera, manufactured 
by Messrs. May Roberts, and which was reviewed in a recent 
number of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, is fitted with a Busch 
lens, and not a Bausch and Lomb, as stated in our review. 


The Pencarbon Co., Ltd., of 13, Wellington Street, Leicester, 
have sent us а list of their ‘‘Zanetic”’ specialities. This firm is 
well known for their letter-copying books and methods, and thei 
Bar patent letter-copying books and “ Zanetic" manifold paper 
are very useful for anyone wishing to keep a record of their 
correspondence. 


Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, Ltd., of Leicester, have 
sent us a copy of their 1908 catalogue of photographic apparatus. 
It is a very instructive catalogue, as, besides containing illustrations 
and particulars of the various lenses manufactured by the company, 
it gives reproductions of photographs taken by their lenses under 
different conditions, and has an illustrated article on the principle 
of a lens action. The prices of the well-known Cooke lenses, 
series 2 and 4, have been considerably reduced, and their reflex 
camera has been much improved lately. Messrs. Taylor, Taylor 
and Hobson will be pleased to send a copy of their catalogue to 
any of our readers on application. 
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THE BECK ISOSTIGMAR LENS IN WIDE-ANGLE FORM. 


BOUT sixty-eight years ago the achromatised meniscus lens 

was first used for photugraphic purposes, and the most 

real progress in photographic optical work since that date has 

consisted in stage by stage extending the area of good definition 
from the centre towards the margin. 

In order to illustrate our point, we may contrast the ordinary 
use of a landscape lens 
(achromatised meniscus), in 
which the concave side is 
turned towards the scene, 
with the more exceptional 
cases in which the convex 
side of the lens is directed 
towards the scene: a use of 
the meniscus fully realised = = a 
by Chevalier nearly seventy years ago. When the concave side 
of the meniscus is directed towards the scene, no portion of the 
image is sharp if the aperture is large, in fact there is a nearly 
uniform unsharpness all over the field, but any required degree 
of sharpness can be realised by reducing the aperture, as by 
the use of a diaphragm. On the other hand, the achromatised 
meniscus, when used in the reverse manner, or with the convex 
side towards the scene, will, if of good quality, give fine or even 
niicroscopic definition over an extremely small central area, even 
though the aperture is large; and the meniscus so used was the 
starting point in modern photographic optics. Petzval extended 
the area of fine definition by the use of special back combina- 
tions, one of which we find in the portrait lens and another in 
the orthoscopic lens; but the first to extend the definition of an 
objective of large aperture well over a field of 3o or 40 degrees 
was Piazzi Smyth, who added an extra plano-concave glass to 
the portrait lens; but the Piazzi Smyth combination, consisting 
as it does of five separate pieces of glass, one of which is close 
to the plate, and as large as the plate, proved too inconvenient 
for ordinary use. 

In THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of October 8, 1907 (p. 354), 
we devote a page to an explanation and study of the Isostigmar 
lens, a remarkable new instrument introduced by Messrs. R. and 
J. Beck, Ltd. (68, Cornhill, London), and those who wish to 
understand the general nature of the Isostigmar lens, also to 
realise how it was arrived at, by partially casting aside the 
older views, should refer to the article in question, as we do 
not propose now to discuss the Isostigmar lens in general 
terms. We have, however, now before us the latest produc- 
tion of Messrs. Beck, the wide-angle Isostigmar, which repre- 
sents the present-day climax in that kind of progress to which 
we make reference above, and our present remarks will be con- 
fined to the characteristics of the new or modified form. 

The wide-angle Isostigmar is an unsvmmetrical anastigmatic 
doublet which, at an aperture of F/6.3, covers a field correspond- 
ing to an angle of eighty degrees, and this, with almost micro- 
scopic sharpness, and even outside this surprising range the 
performance is good. The degree of sharpness obtainable is far 
bevond that which can be obtained with symmetrical anastig- 
mats working at similar focal aperture, and we may mention 
the fact that the ordinary wide-angle lens is invariably a slow 
lens, often so lacking in luminosity as to render focussing ex- 
tremely difficult. It is the large area of minute definition at 
full aperture which gives the wide-angle Isostigmar its special 
value; as with this lens quick shutter exposures will serve even 


when a wide-angle is included, but the main service which the 
new lens can render to the amateur will perhaps be best ex- 


' plained in special reference to the actual lens before us. 


This lens is No. 3 of ""Isostigmar Series IV." of Messrs. 
Beck's list, and the focal length is 43 inches. The iris dia- 
phragm can be set from F/6.3 to F/32, and the price in aluminium 
mount is Z3 17s. 6d. Perhaps most of those amateurs who pur- 
chase this particular size of the wide-angle Isostigmar will 
obtain it for quarter-plate work, in which case the wide-angle 
properties of the lens will prove extremely valuable, although 
a wide-angle picture, in the ordinary sense of the term, may not 
be required, and will not be produced. 

To realise the nature of this advantage let the reader suppose 
that he has set up his quarter-plate camera in a narrow 
street, and opposite a building which he can only just include 
on his plate by directing the axis of the camera a little upwards, 
or tilting the camera, as the expression is. Ifthe lens will cover 
only the quarter-plate area, the only course is to tilt the camera, 
a course which has several well-known disadvantages, one of 
which is a necessity for stopping down the lens. When, on the 
other hand, the wide-angle Isostigmar is employed there is no 
necessity to tilt the camera, all that is required being to slide 
the front of the camera upwards, so as to utilise the lower 
portion of the wide-angle image. А similar advantage 15 
realised when photographing interiors; indeed, the architectural 
photographer will find that the wide-angle Isostigmar gives 
him quite unexpected advantages. 

Another special use for the wide-angle Isostigmar will be by 
the press photographer, who, owing to the exigencies of his 
work, naturally wishes for a wide range or angle of field, and 
such minute definition as may enable him to enlarge any portion 
of his subject. Such a worker wishful to avail himself to the 
full of the special qualities of the quarter-plate Isostigmar, 
might use the lens now before us on a whole-plate i84 bv 64), 
the slightly shaded corners being in no way an objection from 
his point of view; again, he might use a 7 by 5 plate or the 
more universally obtainable half-plate in the event of feeling 
unwiling to carry the extra weight of glass and the larger 
camera. The point of view of the ordinary wide-angle worker 
wil be generally similar to that of the press photographer. 
but we may remind our readers that wide-angle photography 
is, broadly speaking, technical work rather than pictorial photo- 
graphy, and we realise that most of our readers who take advan- 
tage of the new lens will do so in connection with moderate or 
ordinary angles: perhaps, indeed, narrow angles, as the new 
lens divides, giving two long-focus view lenses. Thus the No. 3 
lens of 43 inches focal length, when separated gives a focal 
length of about 12 inches with the front combination and ^ 
inches with the back combination. These single combinations 
require stopping down somewhat in ordinary cases, but the por- 
traitist or landscapist in search of special effects may be glad 
to have the power of obtaining soft definition. 

The above will be sufficient to indicate to our readers the 
special functions and value of the new lens, but a word mav 
well be said as to the extremely neat and compact mount or 
setting in aluminium of the sample lens sent to us, the whole 
being made as small as practicable in order to allow of the 
maximum rise in fitting to an ordinary camera. The lens and 
flange together weigh but 850 grains, or a trifle under two 
ounces. 
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Change of Address.—Messrs. Tennant and Ward, publishers of 
“ The Photo-Miniature,” ‘ The American Annual of Photography,” 
etc., have removed from No. 287, Fourth Avenue to new and larger 
offices at No. 122, East 25th Street, New York, to which address 
all communications intended for their publication should in future 
be sent. 


Messrs. T. and H. Doublet, 39, Moorgate Street, E.C., inform us 
that their well-known Moorgate Folding Hand Camera is now made 
in postcard size, with one double dark slide, complete for £3 rss. 
Further particulars of the Moorgate camera, of which there are nine 
models, ranging in price from £2 125. 6d. to £8 1os., will be sent 
post free if THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER is mentioned. 


* Carbograph " Pamphlet.—We have received from the Rotary 
Photographic Co., Ltd., of 12, New Union Street, Moorfields, 
E.C., a little leaflet which briefly sets forth the working instruc- 
tions for the “ Carbograph" process. This leaflet has been 
brought out to show the simplicity of the process, and any 
reader of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER who writes to the 
Rotarv Photographic Co. for a copy will have one sent to him free 
of cost. 


The '' Ensign” Roll-Film Monthly Competition for March has 
resulted in the three-guinea camera being sent to Staff-Surgeon 
Roach, R.N., who is at present stopping at Sandown, Isle of Wight. 

The “* Oxys’’ Lens.—Messrs. Aldis Bros., of Old Grange 
Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham, pending the completion of their 
new and revised catalogue, are sending out a leaflet giving 
particulars of their new “© Oxvs" lenses. Апу photographer can 
have one of these on application to the firm. 

Patents.—We may remind our readers that we are in an excep- 
tionally good position to give them expert advice in all matters 
respecting the registration or patenting new inventions, and anv 
of our readers having an idea for an invention would do well to 
write to the Patent Editor of this paper, enclosing stamp for replv. 


The Sinop Collographic Co., of 4o, Rue de l'Université, Reims, 
have appointed Mr. S. G. Yerbury, who is well known in collo- 
tvpe circles, to demonstrate their simplified form of collotvpe before 
societies. Secretaries are asked to kindly write for dates. This 
process is interesting, as it enables photographs to be printed on 
almost any paper and in anv colour. Mr. Yerbury's address is 
26, Milton Road, Acton, London, W. 
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Blue Print Postcards. 
(1) How can I sensitise postcards to give the well-known 
“ blue print” pictures from ordinary negatives? (2) Details 
as to development, etc. LEwis. 
(1) Sensitise the card by applying the following as evenly as 
possible with a soft sponge :— 


Green ammonio-citrate of iron ........................ 32 gr. 
Ammonio-oxalate of iron ................................ 32 gr. 
Distilled water to 1... omen hen n Reus I OZ. 


Dry thoroughly away from daylight, and print until a faint 
imege is perceptible, then (2) develop by floating on the follow- 
ing solution :— 
Potassium ferricyanide 
Distilled water to 
When intense enough, wash well in plain water, and dry. The 


foregoing is extracted from “The Photographic Picture Post- 
card,” post free 1s. ad. 


Eikonogen Developer. 
Will you favour me with a one-solution eikonogen developer 


for plates? OLD Crow. 

EAKOBDOReH: iS 120 gr 

Sodium sulphite casi 1j oz 

Hot water SSNS ЫН Ee Нан 8 oz. 
Dissolve and add, when cold— 

Potassium carbonate .................................... 120 gr. 


This should be diluted for use with an equal quantity of water. 
This developer may also be used for bromide paper if further 
diluted. 


Mercuric-Chloride Intensifier. 
May I trouble you for a really good mercuric intensifier? 


HARBUT. 
Mercuric chloride ..................... 2 parts by weight. 
Hydrochloric acid ..................... I part by weight. 
Water. SSS 100 parts by weight. 


Put the acid on the mercuric chloride in a bottle, and then 
add the water. Filter when dissolved. The negative must be 
thoroughly free from hypo, and should then be immersed in 
the bleach until quite white right through to the glass. It must 
then be again well washed for at least twenty minutes in running 
water, and then transferred to a blackening bath. There is a great 
variety of these, but the following is as simple as any, and 
most commonly employed : — 

Strong liquid ammonia 

Water 


Leave immersed until the image is blackened quite through to 
the glass side, then wash well. 
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Titles on Postcards. 


Will you please tell me how to put titles on postcards in 
black letters. The outfits only print in white on the pic- 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxvi), and addressed to 
* The Amateur Photographer,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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questions or prints 


the Editor, 


ture. I want to print in black on a white border. Any in- 
formation will greatly oblige. A. H. 

We know of no satisfactory way to mark negatives in the 
way you suggest, unless you make a film negative of the printed 
title, and transfer the film to a part of the postcard negative, 
from which the film must previously be removed. 


White Ink for Lantern Slides. 


Can I make some white ink for marking lantern slide 
masks? A. D. G. 
It can be bought of most dealers at 6d. and 1з. a bottle, or 
can be made by mixing Chinese white (or zinc oxide) with gum 
and water in suitable proportions, grinding them together with 
a slab and muller. 


Kallitype. 
What is the “ Kallitype" process? A. N. 
It is a printing process invented by Dr. J. Nicol. The prin- 


ciple is that ferric salts are reduced by light to the ferrous state, 
and in that condition can reduce to the metallic state a soluble 
silver salt. It was very popular some years ago, but is not 
now in much request. 


Lead Toning Bath. 


(1) How is a lead toning bath made for P.O.P.? (2) Is it 
as permanent as the more expensive gold salt? If so, why 


is it not more commonly used? ECONOMY. 
(1) The simplest form is as follows :— 

Lead acetato оа ан наре І 02. 

FAY DO.” ео УВО E Енен aeos 8 oz 

Distilled hot water 1... eerte cte eroe nean 40 OZ. 


(2) The tones are very pleasing for a short time, but the prints 
soon lose their beauty and become positive eye-sores. We 
strongly advise you against its use, except as an experiment. 


Sensitising Copper for Half-tone Etching. 


I shall be obliged if you will give me a good formula for 
sensitising copper for printing from half-tone negatives for 
D 


etching into half-tone blocks. SE 
Commercial liquid fish glue ........................... 2 OZ 
White Ol egg. ынк дарны CORRER EA SRM 2 oz 
Water rec aa 4 OZ. 
Ammonium bichromate .................................... 60 gr 


Put in a bottle and add some broken glass, then shake 
thoroughly until well mixed. The solution must then be fil. 
tered through chamois leather or cotton wool, and will then be 
ready for use. Apply to the perfectly clean and well polished 
copper-plate, pouring off all excess, and dry by gentle heat in 
a horizontal position away from light and dust. Two or three 
minutes’ exposure in bright sunlight is generally sufficient. 
After exposure place in cold water, to remove the bichromate 
and soluble parts of the film, and then dry. The plate should 
then be strongly heated until the film darkens visibly; it will 
then be ready for etching. 
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HINTON MEMORIAL FUND. 


WIDE-SPREAD desire has been expressed that there 
A should be some public recognition of the invaluable 
services rendered by the late Alfred Horsley Hinton to 

the cause of photography. There appears to be a very 
practical way of showing such recognition. Though Mr. 
Hinton had been in an important position for some years, 
he was entirely a self-made man, inheriting no property. 
Further, he responded liberally (perhaps even unjustifiably) 
to many family and other calls upon his purse. As a result 
of this—to our painful surprise—we find that the widow is 
quite inadequately provided for, and in proposing to 
inaugurate a fund for her benefit, we feel sure of the hearty 
support and co-operation of many readers of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER and others interested in Mr. Hinton's work. 
The undersigned have formed themselves into a committee 
for this purpose, and trust that this appeal. which through 
the courtesy of Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., they 


are permitted to make in the columns of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, may meet with a liberal response. Messrs. 
Hazell, Watson & Viney have most generously headed the 
list with an amount of 200 guineas. Subscriptions—no 
matter how small—will be gladly welcomed, and should be 
forwarded to Mr. Reginald Craigie, Hon. Treasurer, Horsley 
Hinton Memorial Fund, 52, Long Acre, London. They will 
be acknowledged in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER from 
week to week. 


A. J. ANDERSON. 

J. CRAIG ANNAN. 

A. H. BLAKE. 
GEORGE E. BROWN. 
WILL CADBY. 
REGINALD CRAIGIE. 
GEORGE DAVISON. 


ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 

F. C. LAMBERT. 

ALFRED MASKELL. 

F. J. MORTIMER. 

J. C. S. MUMMERY. 

H. SNOWDEN WARD. 
HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD. 


+++— + 


PRESENTATION 


FEW days ago, at the head offices of Kodak, Limited, in 

Clerkenwell Road, the assistant manager, Mr. F. C. Mattison, 
in the presence of a large company, presented, on behalf of the 
staff, to Mr. George Davison, the retiring managing director, a 
handsome gold watch as a mark of esteem and goodwill. Мт. 
Mattison voiced the general regret of all those in the company who 
had had dealings with Mr. Davison at the severance of his long 
connection with the firm, and wished him long life in which to 
enjov his well-earned leisure. He was glad that Mr. Davison would 
still continue to assist the company, although in a less active 


TO MR. GEORGE DAVISON. 


capacity than in the past. He hoped that the watch they were 
presenting to him would serve to remind him in the future of the 
many years that he had been associated with the staff of Kodak, 
Limited. 

Mr. Davison expressed his deep appreciation of the kindly feeling 
that had been shown by the staff, and thanked them for the valuable 
and permanent token that they had given of their good wishes. He 
thanked them also for the affection and consideration that had been 
accorded to him during the last twenty years, and for the loval 
co-operation that he had always received. 


* 
———— gn — 


Clapham Carlton Camera Club.— At the last meeting of the 
club, held in the dark-room, Mr. F. Van Neck demonstrated the 
bromide enlarging process. He explained in great detail the 
parts of the lantern, together with their use, he showed how to 
focus correctly, and made several exposures, all from negatives 
supplied by the members present. Mr. Van Neck dealt with 
printing-in clouds, and also with taking single figures from 
groups by shading off with cardboard masks. 


International Exhibition of Photographic Art, Amsterdam.— 
The Amateur Photographic Societv of Amsterdam is organising 
an international exhibition to be held in the Municipal Museuin 
from August r to 3r. An influential committee has been formed 
to arrange for the exhibition, and further particulars can be 
obtained from the secretary, Spui Corner Handboogstraat 2, 
Amsterdam, Holland. No prizes will be given, but any exhibitor 
whose photographs are accepted will receive a plaque as a souvenir. 


The second annual exhibition of the Society of Colour Photo- 
graphers will be held at 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., from 
June 1 to 27. The hon. sec., Mr. Henry J. Comley, F.R.P.S., 
Surrey House, Strand, will be pleased to send entry forms to 
exhibitors. Exhibits must be delivered, carriage paid, at 24, 
Wellington Street not later than May 15. Exhibits may consist 
of prints, transparencies, or objects of interest, and they must be 
produced in colour, and not coloured by hand. No entry fees are 
charged, and there will be no awards. 


Hackney Photographic Society.—Under the title of “A Few 
Dutch Pictures,” Mr. E. T. Coombes recently gave an interesting 
lantern lecture describing a trip to Holland and illustrated by some 
very good iantern slides. At the same meeting, Mr. W. Rawlings, 
the president, gave a short lecture on the subject of “ Spotting." 
He thought that less attention was paid to this subject than it 
required. It was surprising how many pictures hung at exhibitions 
were largelv spoilt, artistically considered, by want of efficient 
spotting. He referred not merely to accidental blemishes caused 
bv pinholes, etc., but spots due to scattered or harsh lighting. 
The lecturer then showed how to deal with these defects. Un- 
desirable lights should be blocked out or toned down by use of 
a brush or pigment to match the ground colour of the print. Pin- 
holes should be prevented as far as possible bv suitable attention 
to the condition of the dry plate and dark slide. А good way of 
spotting out pinholes was by the use of a fine fountain pen, as 
recommended bv Mr. H. W. Bennett. Large spots or blemishes 
should be spotted out from the glass side of the negative with photo- 
pake, or something similar, and then matched up in the print. 


“A. P." Portfolios.—We have been surprised at the enormous 
number of applications which we have received from our readers 
for the loan of these Portfolios, We felt certain that they would be 
appreciated, and that the pictures by well-known workers, accom- 
panied by a careful criticism which could be leisurely studied, would 
be very helpful. The number of applications for the portfolios is 
so large that it will be some time before every applicant can receive 
them. They will start on their travels this week, and we hope that 
each recipient will not keep them more than two davs and then 
send them on, caretully addressed, to their next destination. Full 
instructions as to forwarding will be sent in good time to those who 
have asked for the Portfolios. 


Correction.—In our report of the recent Coventry Exhibition, we 
regret that by a printers’ error the winner of one of the bronze 
medals was referred to as Mr. Crowland. This should have been 
Mr. J. Cawlwood. 


The twelfth annual exhibition of the Photo-Club of Paris 
will be held from May rs to June 8, in the rooms of the Cercle 
Artistique et Littéraire, rue Volney, No. 7. Full particulars can 
be obtained from the secretary of the Photo-Club, 44, Rue des 
Mathurins, Paris. 


The “Rajar? camera, offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, 
Limited, of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on ‘‘ Rajar” 
P.O.P., has been awarded to Mr. A. Holmes, 12, Kitchener Road, 
Selly Park, Birmingham, his print having been judged the best 
during March. The paper on which the print was made was pur- 
chased from Messrs. Hurman,  Lamited, Victoria Square, 
Birmingham. 


The Stockton-on-Tees Y.M.C.A. Camera Club has been formed 
with the object of bringing together amateur photographers for 
mutual improvement. A holiday ramble was arranged for Easter 
Monday to Castle Eden Dene, and the committee hope to make it 
the beginning of a number of delightful outings during the summer 
months. ‘The secretary’s address is, Mr. J. W. Naisbitt, 10, Trinity 
Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 


Bromley (Kent) Camera Club Exhibition.—This exhibition wil] 
be held in the Science and Art Schools on June то to 12. There 
are open classes for landscape, architecture, portraits, etc., and 
similar classes for members only. There are silver and bronze 
medals for each of the classes, and also a gold medal for the best 
picture in the exhibition. Mr. Furley Lewis, F.R.P.S., will act 
as judge. Entry forms can be obtained from the hon. secretary, 
T. D. Graty, *' Collingtree," Cambridge Road, Bromley, Kent. 
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Mr. James W. Wright, the Sheffield Photographic Society’s 
Chief Engineer.—We give on this page a portrait of Mr. James W. 
Wright, the secretary of the Sheffield Photographic Society, a 
gentleman who b eer hard work and continued alertness has 
done so much during his term of office to raise the Sheffield Society 
to the very front rank of: provincial societies. Born at Newark-on- 
Trent, he was educated at East Retford National School. Coming 
to Sheffield in 1875 he entered the offices of the Borough Coroner 
as a junior clerk. Seven years later he received an appointment 
in the Sheffield Borough Accountant’s office, and was subsequently 
transferred to the Corporation Stock Department. This latter office 
placed him in a confidential position with the head of the depart- 
ment and gave him his opportunity. In April, 1893, he was 
appointed Chief Clerk and Cashier, and in April, 1902, the Sheffield 
Council recognised his efficient service and exceptional ability by 
giving him the title of Deputy City Accountant, and, as announced 
a week or two back, have further promoted Mr. Wright by appoint- 
ing him the City Treasurer of Sheffield. 


НЕ‏ و 
Y.P.U. Annual Meeting.—The mother of all federations—the‏ 
Yorkshire Photographic Union—held its annual meeting at‏ 
Keighley on April 4. There was a good attendance, despite the‏ 
most unspring-like weather, and representatives came from all parts‏ 
of Yorkshire. The new president, Mr. J. W. Charlesworth, of‏ 
Sheffield, in his address, reviewed the advance of photography‏ 
and the new processes, such as Autochromes and Oil.‏ 


— p 

Y.P.U. Exhibition of Prints.—The exhibition of prints at the 
Keighley Municipal Institute was well displayed, the Bradford 
Society leading with sixty prints, and Scarborough running close 
with forty-nine. Amongst the former we noticed several fine 


examples by Alex. Keighley, and a number of exquisite figure . 


studies by Mr. and Mrs. Alf. Bracewell. The Scarborough work 
included five sea studies by the Wanless family. The Leeds 
Camera Club was represented by Messrs. Harold G. Grainger and 
C. B. Howdill respectively with landscape and Corsican subjects. 
Autochromes were poorly represented in number, although the 
quality was high in those shown by Mr. James Taylor, of Leeds, 
and Mr. J. W. Charlesworth, of Sheffield. 


و 

Mr. F. Atkinson—a Life Vice-President.—Mr. G. Bingley, in 
an appreciation of the work of the retiring president, Mr. F. 
Atkinson (Hull), moved that Mr. Atkinson be elected a life vice- 
president. Mr. Clough supported the motion, and it was 


unanimously carried. e 


A Profit on the Year.—The finances of the Union are in a most 
flourishing condition. After all the expenses of the year have been 
met there is a profit of £7 10s. Year by year the Union has been 
gaining on the bankers—in Igo! it was £10 balance, now it is 
£28 15s. 2d. Bravo, Clough! 

———4it——— 

Report on the Portfolios.—Mr. Dickinson, the secretary of the 

portfolio section, presented his report of the year’s work, which 
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he described as most unsatisfactory. Out of thirty-one societies 
only twelve took the trouble to be represented. Hull, Halifax, 
Wakefield, Huddersfield, Bradford, and Scarborough topped the 
list in the number of prints contributed, and Hull, Bradford, 
Huddersfield, Scarborough, and Halifax took premier place for 
accepted prints. 


ne 


The Invitation Portfolio.—The invitation portfolio, thanks to 
the interest and influence of Mr. Alex. Keighley, had been most 


JAMES W. WRIGHT, 
Hon. Secretary of the Sheffield Photographic Society. 


successful. Twenty members of the Photographic Postal Club 
contributed some thirty-five prints, and the portfolio was much 


appreciated by societies. _ 4 


Special Competitions in the Bradford Society.—The Bradford 
Society seem to have arranged for the summer months an interest- 
ing series of competitions. Awards are offered for a complete set 
of six prints, to consist of one of each of the following subjects : — 
(1) Best pictorial rendering of “ The Cartwright Memorial Hall" 
(Bradford Сиу Art Gallery); (2) the best rendering of “A Wet 
Day"; (3) “Child Study," group or single figure (as distinct 
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from an ordinary portrait); (4) © Domestic Interior," with figure 
or figures (the study must pourtray or suggest domestic employment, 
with natural environment); (5) " Architectural Study," exterior or 
interior (will be judged from a technical standpoint); (6) ‘ Cloud 
Study,” with landscape or seascape foreground. 


Leu fp 


Pinhole Photography at Bradford.—Mr. J. R. Coulson, of 
Pudsey, told the Bradford members recently that pinhole photo- 
graphy was a very much neglected branch of photography, no 
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doubt owing largely to the lengthy exposure required. Mr. 
Coulson, however, showed the ‘Bradfordians that given some 
patience, good results were possible of architectural and still life 
subjects. Mr. Coulson's apparatus consists of an ordinary stand 
camera, and in place of the lens he has a revolving disc of brass 
foil, pierced by a series of holes, punched by the aid of standard- 
sized needles of numbers 12 to 6. To focus he inserts another 
piece of the brass foil, with a hole one-eighth of an inch in diameter 
punched in the centre. Mr. Coulson was not able to deliver his 
lecture personally, and it was read by Mr. W. E. Townend. 


SCOTTISH FEDERATION NOTES. 


Grangemouth Exhibition.—_The Grangemouth Association held 
a very successful exhibition on March 27-23. The invitation 
section, to which the worthy secretary had directed his special 
attention, was strong: there was the Glasgow Art Circle's col- 
lection; twenty prints from S. G. Kimber, Southampton; six- 
teen from Mrs. R. Dunlop and Mr. James Dunlop; eight prints 
from the Bonnybridge Club; and six from Mr. Paterson, S.S.C., 
Edinburgh. The hon. secretary was placed first in both classes, 
but he does not want prizes at home; so he said, " No, thank 
you," and the prize list appeared as followed: Landscape or 
seascape, (1) J. F. Campbell, (2) G. V. Morrison, and (novice) 
J. Jamieson. Figure or other subject, (1) J. F. Campbell, (2) G. 
Mitchell. The club specially thanks those who contributed the 
invitation section, and also the judge, Mr. A. W. Hill (S.P.F. 
judge), for his helpful criticisms. 


R. MARSHALL, Secretary of Grangemouth A. P. A. 
Photograph by A. W. Hilt. 


Grangemouth and its Secretary.— Grangemouth Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association was founded in 1901 by a few enthusiasts, 
headed by Mr. R. Marshall, who was appointed then, and still 
holds the office of honorary secretary. At the close of the first 
year there were twenty-one members ; now there are thirty-eight, 
but these only include about half a dozen of the founders. The 
second year of the club’s existence was a crucial one; they were 
forced to leave the rooms they rented, causing a large expendi- 
ture, and funds were insufficient to meet this, but a number of the 
members had faith in the club, and backed up their faith with 
their pockets, and have the satisfaction of seeing their timely help 
rewarded with a flourishing association. Not only is there a 
wee balance in the bank, but the membership shows an esprit de 
corps that many a larger society might well envy. They are 
strong Federation men, and since first joining have been repre- 
sented in every salon, portfolio, and lantern slide competition, 
and twice in succession carried off the Coates Challenge Trophy. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


The head and fount of all this success is undoubtedly the secre- 
tary, " Marshall o’ Grangemouth "—an enthusiast of the deepest 
dye. He backs up his members and helps them in every way 
possible—result, his members back him up; a happy and 
healthy state of affairs. He is decidedly a “ docker,’ as those 
who saw him on the occasion of the last Salon skipping about 
Aberdeen docks know well, and the result of his enthusiasm 
shows itself in the pictures which he sends to the Salon and 
elsewhere. This year he had nine pictures hung at the Scottish 
Salon, and last year he showed one picture at the R. P. 5. He 
specialises in medallions, and has already collected somewhere 
between thirty and forty, and while he is aye ready to back 
up Scottish shows with his entry, he occasionally sends to an 
English exhibition, just to add variety to his collection above 
alluded to. This year the Federation elected him to the Council 
and also as lantern slide secretary. He is a kindly, genial soul, 
but he dearly loves a gude-gaein' fecht, and fights straight, but 
when the bout is over he is finished. He is worshipped by his 
fellow-clubmen, respected in the Federation, and popular at 
exhibitions. Through his inexhaustible energy he has forced 
Grangemouth into a prominent position in Scottish societv life. 
We are glad to be able to present a portrait of him by Hill, of 
Shotts, another well-known Scots worker. 
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A County Competition. —The Renfrewshire societies have a 
trophy for annual competition among themselves, to wit, the 
Bryce Challenge Silver Plaque, awarded to the society entering 
the best set of lantern slides. The slides are judged in the 
rooms of one of the competing societies; this year the “meet " 
was in the rooms of the Greenock Camera Club, that club, and 
the Paisley Philosophical Institution (photographic section) be- 
ing the competitors. Messrs. Watson and Mckissack, of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Association, were the judges. 
The competition was keen, and after the slides had been shown 
on the screen, the judges awarded the trophy to the men from 
Paisley, making the fourth vear in succession the section has 
won the plaque. Afterwards, at the suggestion of some of those 
present, Mr. McKissack gave a helpful criticism on a number 
of the slides. Before leaving, the visitors were entertained to 
tea by the members of the Greenock Club, the tea, served by 
the lady members, making a pleasing conclusion to an enjovable 
evening. Caci | 

Barrhead and District Amateur Art Club has issued the pros- 
pectus for their fifth annual exhibition, which will be held in 
the Barrhead Public Hall from 2151 to 25th inst. There is an 
open class, “ Апу Subject," and a class confined to Associates 
of the Federation, “Any Subject." The secretary of the club, 
is apt on occasion to draw attention to the prowess of the club, 
and with some cause, for has it not had its name on two occa- 
sions, through its members, inscribed on the Macdougald Gold 
Plaque? In connection with the forthcoming exhibition, the 
club has made a decided lapse into originality (although that is 
probably not the way the secretary would put it), by appointing 
the same judges—Messrs. Tom McEwan, R.S.W., and Arch. 
Cochrane—to judge photography and painting, for, be it known, 
the exhibition includes paintings as well as photographs. Mr. 
Cochrane has been known to exhibit as a painter, but Mr. 
McEwan has never been known to exhibit as a photographer. 

A Novel Show.—The Dundee and East of Scotland Association 
held a novel exhibition in their rooms in Dundee. After the salon 
had closed its doors, and the pictures were returned to their owners, 
it occurred to some bright mind, history sayeth not whose, that 
the material was here ready for something out of the common ; 
like not a few societies, the D. and E. of S. had sent off their 
members! entries in one case (that saves cost in carriage), and 
here they were, accepted and rejects, back. Why not hang them 
all together in the Club Room? No sooner said than done. A 
salon catalogue gave a list of the accepts, the rest were therefore 
bound to be the rejects. What an opportunity for comparison! 
What an opportunity for criticism of the decisions of the Board 
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of Selection. I am informed by one of the members that the ex- 
hibition has been one of the most entertaining and instructive the 
society has ever held, and I quite believe it. 
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An Amalgamation Refused.—Some time ago, the Kirkcaldy 
Society was approached by the Y.M.C.A. with a proposal that 
the society should amalgamate with that body, which was pre- 
pared to fit up a portion of the basement of their premises as 
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a dark-room, etc., the members of the society to become mem- 
bers of the Y.M.C.A., and to have all the privileges of the 
association as regards the use of the reading-room, hall, etc. 
The society, however, after a statement by their president as 
to the nature of the accommodation available, unanimously 
agreed that no advantage in facilities for carrying on the society’s 
work would accrue by amalgamation. The society has already 
a comfortable and handy suite of rooms, and no doubt felt that 
it would be advantageous to “paddle its own canoe." 


DURHAM FEDERATION NOTES. 


By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THE BISHOP AUCKLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


N the market town of Bishop Auckland, wherein is situated 

Auckland Castle, the official residence of the Lord Bishop 
of Durham, there exists one of the most flourishing photographic 
societies in this Federation. This society possesses its own 
suite of rooms, comprising a large and well-appointed meeting 
and club room, measuring 36 ft. by 17 ft., the walls of which are 
hung with an excellent collection of prize photographs, nothing 
in fact being so hung that has not received recognition at a 
prominent exhibition; a well arranged dark-room fitted with 
an enlarging lantern and the usual supply of dishes, etc., and 
there is also a cloak-room accommodation. In addition to these 
advantages, the society possesses a good photographic library, 
and a number of the weekly photographic journals are also pro- 
vided for the use of members. The society’s rooms are open 
daily at all reasonable hours—although, just before its own ex- 
hibition is held, members have been known to leave the dark- 
room just in time for business, after having revelled in the glare 
of the red and yellow light all through the too short hours of 
the night. 

This society is affiliated with the R. P. S., and avails itself 
freely of the use of the Affiliation lectures, most of which are 
illustrated and prepared by some of the best known workers 
in this country. It 15 also one of the original members of © The 
Federation," to which it is still loval, availing itself, as occa- 
sion requires, of the services of some of our best lecturers. 
Generally it provides a weekly lecture or demonstration for its 
members, and some highly educative and instructive lectures 
and demonstrations have been given during the past season by, 
amongst others, Mr. Walter Pickering on “The Development 
of the Dry Plate," Mr. Spark on “ Тһе Use of the Projection 
Lantern," Mr. J. D. Athey on “Sulphide Toning of Bromice 


W. LOFTUS CUMMINS, President. 


Paper," Mr. W. W. Dent on “Lantern Slide Making," Mr. 
Sydney Foster on “ Multiple and Passe-Partout Mounting," Mr. 
Arthur Payne on “In Search of the Picturesque," and the Rev. 
WwW. J. Wingate on “ Research Work for Photographers." 


GEORGE ROSS, Secretary. 


The society is particularly strong in pictorial photography, 
numbering among its members Messrs. Walter Pickering and Geo. 
Ross, who have received recognition at the hands of the select- 
ing committee of the R. P. S., as well as achieving success at 
other exhibitions, whilst Messrs. Sydney Foster, Roger Duff, 
J. D. Athey and others hold plaques and medals. 

The courteous hon. secretary, Mr. George Ross, tells me that 
in his opinion the chief thing that is responsible for the success 
of this society is the fine esprit de corps that exists amongst the 
members, the assistance each is at all times ready to give to the 
other, and the fact that the social element is well cultivated 
during the winter session. 

This society was founded in the year 1899, and triennially 
holds an open exhibition, the expenditure usually amounting to 
over £60. At present the number of members is about sixty ; 
the annual subscription for town members is 10s. 6d., and for 
country members, juniors and ladies, ss. 

I may mention, with reference to the portraits of the officials 
reproduced with this note, that the president, Mr. W. Loftus 
Cummins, is an enthusiastic amateur photographer, who takes 
an active interest in the welfare of his society, and is a worker 
in the new Oil process. He has recently presented the society 
with a handsome sterling silver challenge rose bowl, to be 
annually competed for by the members. Mr. W. W. Dent is a 
past president, and has acted as delegate for the society since 
the foundation of the Federation. Mr. George Ross, the hon. 
secretary — well, everybody knows George Ross—‘‘a varry canny 
mon." 


Morpeth Exhibition. —I learn that the Morpeth Camera Club 


has secured the services of Mr. C. F. Inston, of Liverpool, to 
act as judge at the forthcoming exhibition, to be held on May 


W. W. DENT, a Delegate to the Federation. 


14, 15, and 16. There is a Federation class as well as two open 
classes, and three members' classes, and intending exhibitors 
should apply at once to Mr. Harry Dixon, 3o, North Place, 
Morpeth, Northumberland, for entry forms. 
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LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE UNION NOTES. 


(By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


One of the first programmes to hand for the summer season 
is from the Nelson Photographic Society, and contains no less 
than thirty-six items of varied interest. Rambles to places of 
pictorial possibilities form a strong feature of the list, and we 
are pleased to note a joint ramble with the Burnley Camera 
Club has been arranged. The list of fixtures is such as should 
keep all members interested right through the summer season, 
which is rather trying from a society point of view. 

See 

Mr. C. L. Faunthorpe is being kept busy this season with 
Union Jantern lectures, and one can write it down that he has 
done his fair share of work. Recently he was at the Nelson 
Photographic Society, giving his lecture, * A Tour in Western 
Belgium." The lecturer was one of a party that joined Mr. 
W. F. Slater's photographic excursion to Belgium, and the out- 
come was some splendid material for a popular lecture. Mr. 
lFaunthorpe showed 120 slides, and these were of special interest 
on account of the fine and varied colours obtained by simple 
development only. The majority of the subjects were archi- 
tectural and figure studies. Some of the canal scenes shown 
were much admired for their good colour and fine transparent 


gradations of tone values. Mr. Faunthorpe's visit will long be 
remembered. 


з 


The Darwen Society have just ended а mostsuccessful season ; 
they have now over eighty members, and the balance skeet 


shows money in hand. The prospects for the summer session 
are very promising. 
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Big Open Exhibition at Preston.—In my notes of February 25 
1 suggested an open exhibition at Preston, and now I am pleased 
to announce that a big open competitive exhibition is being 
arranged for by the photographic section of the Preston Scicn- 
tific Society, of which Mr. А. W. Cooper has been hon. secreta. у 
for ten years. Mr. Cooper will take the important duties of 
secretary, and he will have the support of Preston's best 
workers. It will be known as “ The Lancashire Photographic 
Exhibition," and it is hoped to hold it about June of the pre- 
sent year, and it will be entirely open to the world and com- 
petitive. I shall record the progress of the arrangements as 
they are made, and I hope that every society in the Union will 
endeavour to give Preston a good entry of exhibits. This is a 
case in point where the sending of exhibits in bulk to the exhi- 
bition wil be of great benefit. Let it be organised on right 
lines, and I am sure there is not one society out of our band 


of fifty but what should be represented on the walls of the 
Preston show. 


E 

I hear that the Burnley Co-operative Camera Club exhibition 
of members’ work points to being a great success. We hope 
that at future exhibitions they will invite outside work, so that 


the members may see what others are doing, and so help their 
progress. 
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Floral Studies.—Mr. R. Wright, of the Everton Camera Club, 
and one of the Union lecturers, gave his fellow-members on 
Wednesday last the benefit of his experience in photographing 
flowers and fruit; his slides illustrating the flowers of the 
month were specially interesting, and called forth much praise. 
Mr. Wright advocated specialising in flower photography, and 
gave his own ideas on the subject of composition of groups. 
He is devoting much time to his subject, and we are sure there 
are many societies who would benefit by a visit from him. 


The Blackpool Photographic Society meetings continue to be 
very popular. We would suggest that the summer meetings be 
open to visitors. — Thousands of snapshotters visit. Blackpool 
every year, and it would perhaps add some life and interest if 


visitors were invited to the clubrooms during their stav at the 
Lancashire Brighton. 
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Mr. W. Tansley, secretary of the Union, asks me to announce 
that the Rev. R. Walker Berry, Knowle Green, Longridge, 15 a 
new lecturer from Longridge Camera Club, and he offers three 
lectures, as follows: © Photography as a Hobby," illustrated 
with fiftv slides; " The Elements of Pictorial Composition," 
illustrated with fifty slides; and *' Here and There in the British 
Isles," illustrated with 150 slides. Thursday is the only even- 
ing Mr. Berry can get to Longridge after 8.30 p.m., so that 
societies inviting him for any other evening must consider the 
question of accommodation for the night. 


-—— + 


Artistic Mounting.—Mr. Herbert Mills, of Bolton, has devoted 
a great amount of time and study to the subject of the artistic 
mounting of photographic pictures, and his services as a Union 
lecturer have been in much request. We can recommend that 
Mr. Mills be asked to lecture on this subject, which is of the 
greatest interest. No matter how much thought, care and skill 
are displayed in the production of a picture, if it 1s not pre- 
sented at its best by suitable mounting much of its beauty will 
be lost. Mr. Mills recently delivered his lecture at Blackburn. 
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News comes from Barrow-in-Furness of a most enjovable 
social evening. Songs, recitals, new lantern slides, supper, 
speeches and whist kept a merry party of over roo in full swing 
until a late hour, when special cars took them home. 

ae 

The Barrow Society, of which we have still many kind 
memories in Connection with the last Union ramble, is going 
steadily on in a quiet, dignified way. The members have under- 
taken a full photographic survey of Furness Abbev, and it is 
proposed to present sets of prints to the Barrow Public Library 
and Museum, to the l'ield Naturalists’ Club, and to send prints 
for use to the officials in charge of the National Photographic 
Survey. Mr. Frankland has been re-elected secretary, and he 
reports a very satisfactory year's work. 
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“Technique and Art in Photography " was the title of an in- 
teresting lecture given by Mr. H. B. Bradley to the Manchester 
Amateurs at their last meeting. Mr. Bradley is an artistic, 
thoughtful worker, who strives to introduce artistic knowledge 
into his work. He gave his hearers some excellent advice in 
manv directions, and we hope in our next to give some extracts 
from his remarks. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS ON EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


HE sixth and last of the series of Winter 
Competitions, which have been so much 
appreciated by our readers, closed last 
Monday, and the prizes have been awarded 
as follows:—Class A, Miss V. Holmes; 
Class B, C. Е. Ford. Owing to the 
Easter holidays, we have to go to press earlier than 
usual with this issue, and must therefore hold over the 
list of marks until next week, when we hope also to an- 
nounce the winners of the consolation prizes and of 
those offered to the competitors gaining the highest 
aggregate of marks. 
6e е Q 
By the time this issue is in the hands of our readers 
the A. P. Portfolios will have started on their long tour 
through the United Kingdom. The two series, each 
consisting of three portfolios, will first visit various 
parts of London, after which Series I. will proceed 
through the Southern counties to the more westerly 
districts of the Midlands; then by way of Lancashire 
and the Isle of Man to Ireland, finally returning to 
London vid South Wales. Series II. will travel from 
London in a north-easterly direction, also visiting such 
of the Midland counties as are not included in the 
former itinerary, and will proceed through Yorkshire, 
Durham, and Northumberland to Scotland. We have 
endeavoured to plan these tours so that the least pos- 
sible amount of time may be occupied in transit, and 
the cost of carriage to each individual may be as low as 
possible. Will those who have the loan of the Port- 
folios kindly note that carriage should be prepaid; that 
is to say, each person should receive the box carriage 
paid, and should then forward it to its next destination 
also carriage paid? Careful attention should be given 
to this point, as otherwise confusion will arise. 
$ G G2 
In notes on photography for the spring season, 
Truth not inaptly emphasises the fact that, notwith- 
standing the full glories of the summer flora, spring is 
a quite specially favourable time for realising the 
highest delicacy in flower and foliage. We ordinarily 
require the aid of colour screens in photographing vege- 
tation, but there are many who fail to realise that about 
the time of sunset, and indeed for about twenty minutes 
afterwards, in our latitude, nature often provides her 


own colour screen in the long reach of atmosphere 
through which we receive the light. When there is 
that deep red summer evening glow which presages a 
fine day, an ordinary plate without a screen will give 
the most splendid orthochromatic effect, but the expo- 
sure must be prolonged. Mr. Reginald Thiele's photo- 
graph of the front of Hogarth House, taken, after 
dusk, on a summer evening, and we believe with an 


exposure of several minutes, is a case in point, the 
rendering of the vegetation being noteworthy. Apart 


from orthochromatism, another feature of outdoor work 
about the time of sundown is the peculiar horizontal 
lighting, which often lends itself to special pictorial 
effects. & 8G 


Now that the sun shines once more in the genial 
fashion that heralds summer, we are forcibly reminded 
of the fact that neither the eye nor the lens can see 
properly in the face of the sun, but in each case the 
aid to vision is the same—shading. Just as the hand 
ordinarily serves for the eyes, so it may for the lens if 
no more thorough method of shading is available. 

$e g eo 

It may be well for those who are providing them- 
selves with apparatus for touring during the approach- 
ing summer to remember that the worker far from 
home may be severelv handicapped by taking any 
camera that requires an unusual size of plate, as 
supplies may be difficult to obtain, and, moreover, when 
obtained, are likely to be stale; hence, when unusual 
materials are required, the whole stock should be taken 
in the first instance. ۾‎ & ә 


The article on the making of woad in this number of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER has additional interest 
from the fact that the Russian Government is on the 
point of placing with Yorkshire manufacturers an order 
for seven million yards of army cloth. This will mate- 
rially affect the woad manufacturers in Lincolnshire, as 
Government army cloth is now woaded, woad coming 
principally from three villages in the Fens. Even 
under tropical sun the woaded cloth does not fade, and 
as the British Government insists on woad being used, 
the statement that we learnt when children that ‘‘ the 
early Britains stained themselves with woad " is still 
true of many Britishers in the twentieth century. 
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HINTON MEMORIAL FUND. 


WIDESPREAD desire has been expressed that 
there should be some public recognition of the 
invaluable services rendered by the late Alfred 
Horsley Hinton to the cause of photography. 

There appears to be a very practical way of showing 
such recognition. Though Mr. Hinton had been in an 
important position for some years, he was entirely a 
self-made man, inheriting no property. Further, he re- 
sponded liberally (perhaps even unjustifiably) to many 
family and other calls upon his purse. As a result of 
this—to our painful surprise—we find that the widow is 
quite inadequately provided for, and in proposing to 
inaugurate a fund for her benefit, we feel sure of the 
hearty support and co-operation of many readers of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER and others interested in 
Mr. Hinton’s work. 

The undersigned have formed themselves into a 
committee for this purpose, and trust that this appeal, 
which, through the courtesy of Messrs. Hazell, Watson 
& Viney, Ld., they are permitted to make in the 
columns of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, may meet 
with a liberal response. Messrs. Hazell, Watson & 
Viney have most generously headed the list with an 
amount of 200 guineas. Subscriptions—no matter how 


small—will be gladly welcomed, and should be for- 


warded to Mr. Reginald Craigie, Hon. Treasurer, 
Horsley Hinton Memorial Fund, 52, Long Acre, 
London. They will be acknowledged in THE AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHER from week to week. 


ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 

F. C. LAMBERT. 

ALFRED MASKELL. 

F. J. MORTIMER. 

J. С. S. MuMMERY. 

H. SNOWDEN WARD. 
HENRY TRUEMAN Woop. 


A. J. ANDERSON. 
J. CRAIG ANNAN. 
A. H. BLAKE. 
GEORGE E. BROWN. 
WILL Capsy. 
REGINALD CRAIGIE. 
GEORGE DAVISON. 


Since the above appeal has appeared in our pages we 
have heard that several photographic societies are rais- 
ing subscriptions to be sent to the Hinton Memorial 
Fund, and we hope that other societies will follow this 
example and so materially augment the Fund. Owing 
to our publishing days being altered on account of the 
Easter holidays, we have had to go to press very much 
earlier than usual, and therefore we are only able to 
announce the few subscriptions that have come in up to 
the time of going to press, but we hope next week to be 
able to acknowledge many more. 
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THE 
Get out of Debt. 


The superb array of prints by the late Mr. A. Horsley Hinton 
at the R.P.S. recalls as in a vision the photographic progress of the 
past twenty years, during the whole of which period our talented 
Editor took such a leading part in promotirg the cause of pictorial 
photography. At one time he was particularly active in volunteering 
to lecture before the various local societies on his methods of 
picture-making with a camera, and at no time did he ever spare 
himself if he could do anything to stimulate the practice of refined 
and serious photography amongst the societies. For which, and 
for other aids which he for years freely gave to them, I hope that 
the affiliated societies will be formally given the opportunity of 
liquidating their indebtedness by subscribing liberally to the Hinton 
Memorial Fund. If they do not care to participate in this, they 
would at any rate be able to enjoy the “infamy of ingratitude,” 
with the comfortable assurance that there are no more favours to 
come from the man to whom many of them owe so much. 


The Photographer’s Awakening. 

"Let me sing. The vernal spring, Ring.a-ting. The skylark’s 
wing." Thus warbles the spring poct, and for this he is dreaded 
as if he were the plague. As if he were not infliction enough, the 
march of time has produced his fellow in the shape and form of 
the “spring photographer," the man who not only ‘“ babbles of 
green fields,” but who also adulates the season of chilled hopes, 
and who, moreover, seizes on the occasion to trot out technical 
tags which first saw light about the year one of the Photographic 
Creation. Thus a week before these lines were written the guileless 
amateur was advised in а special photographic supplement of a 


“A. D." CAUSERIE. 


By THE MAGPIE. 


lay journal to start in the spring upon making a senes of photo- 
graphs of trees illustrating the four seasons. Splendid inspiration, 
but it has already been done; first by Mr. Collodion Methuselah in 
1852, and since then on an average by about a thousand amateurs 
in each year, so that there are possibly 50,000 sets of these unique 
arboreal serials available. The same article, dated April r, states 
that the “actinic power of daylight is," at this time of vear, “not 
at all comparable to that of May." And yet the tables say it is as 
three is to four. 


The Price of Popularity. 


Some people are always dissatisfied, which is apparently the 
case with certain members of the R.P.S. I remember a few years 
ago how the complaint was that the meetings were forbidding and the 
audience lost in a beggarly array of empty benches. The grumblers 
now say that too many people turn up, whose room would be better 
than their company, for, apart from the asphyxiating and tobacco- 
laden atmosphere with which they poison the apartment, the earnest 
members who thirst for new light are often crowded out of the 
front seats, and sit where they can see nothing but a gorgeous 
hat and feathers; they are, moreover, so far back that they can 
hear only scraps of the lecture. As regards atmosphere, there is 
an electric fan, which, however, at Mr. Wille's demonstration for 
some reason or other was not set going. No doubt most members 
of big audiences at the R.P.S. must needs take a demonstration 
on trust, unless, indeed, it were possible to cover the ceiling with 
a mirror, or build a mammoth aphengoscope. As for the in- 
audible lecturer, why should not the society provide such 
speakers with a megaphone? 
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Fifty-eighth Lesson we reminded you that in old 

days, before the discovery of the persulphate re- 

ducer, which attacks the denser portions of a 
negative, leaving the thinner portions but little 
affected, the negatives used to be dealt with by work- 
ing on the glass side; but, in spite of the persulphate 
bath, it still very often happens that a satisfactory 
alteration of the negative cannot be obtained by chemi- 
cal means, and that resort has to be had to mechanical 
methods. 

In passing, we should like to say that a correspondent 
has asked in what proportions the persulphate stock 
solution is to be diluted. The actual reducer is made 
up of one part of stock persulphate solution to ten parts 
af water. 

Improving the Negative by Work on Glass Side. 

We shall endeavour to make the beginner clearly 
understand in this Lesson one such method. It is 
nothing new: it has often been advocated and ex- 
plained, and yet there are thousands of even more 
advanced workers who have never experienced the 
immense improvements which are able to be effected by 
its aid. The method is that of attaching to the glass 
side some suitable medium and working upon it by the 
aid of pencil and stump. 

The idea is this. There are certain parts of the nega- 
tive that are not satisfactory, being in one case, let us 
say, too dense, while in another they are too weak and 
thin. If, however, we have on the glass side some 
material that will take pencil and that is easily scraped 
or cut off, where we require more density in the nega- 
tive we can put on a shade with the pencil or stump, 
where we require less we can cut away the material, 
whatever it is, and allow the light to penetrate more 


easily. Various Methods of Backing. 

Now, first of all, we must determine what material to 
use on the glass side. It must be such as will adhere to 
the glass, will take the pencil or stump, and can 
readily be removed when required. Tissue paper, 
papier-minéral, and matt varnish are the substances 
most used for this purpose. They each have certain 
advantages and disadvantages. Tissue paper, though 
it may not be apparent in looking at it by transmitted 
light, often shows grain on the print, which is, of course, 
fatal to good results. Messrs. Roberson, the colour 
merchants of ‘Long Acre, sell a paper which is grain- 
less, and therefore extremely suitable for the purpose. 
It is, moreover, of tough consistency, and not very 
liable to tear. Papier-minéral is also extremely suit- 
able for the purpose, and as grainless as Roberson's 
tissue. Matt varnish can be procured commercially, 
and though slightly more difficult to use is in some 
ways more satisfactory, as will be shown presently. 

How to Apply the Tissue Backing. 

Now how do we proceed? In the case of papers the 

first necessity is some fairly strong adhesive, which 


| N speaking of reduction in our One Hundredth and 
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Mia cal Lessons for Вес 
a series of elementary chapters with illustrations of common ..§ 
errors by beginners,with their cause and remedy described = 
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has to be applied on the glass side of the negative in a 
thin layer, but not further into the negative than the 
rebate edge, about 4 in. all round. The negative is then 
stood upon its end and left till the adhesive is dry. 

The next step is to take the tissue or papier-minéral 
and cut off a piece the exact size of the negative and 
float it upon a dish of clean water. Here it remains 
until the adhesive on the negative is quite dry. It is 
then carefully lifted off the water (it is extremely liable 
to curl and get overlapped) and placed upon a piece of 
clean blotting-paper, and the surface moisture blotted 


No. 1. — The Original Print. 


off. Now, taking the damp tissue by two corners, lift 
it up and place it in position on the negative, which has 
been placed film side downwards on a flat, clean, even 
surface. Now press home the tissue gently with the 
fingers and ball of the hand. There will be creases 
and marks showing, but as long as the paper is truly 
pressed home, and has no serious kinks and folds, we 
neglect these and place it upon its end to dry. When 
perfectly dry, the tissue will be found to have become 
as tight as a drum and free from wrinkles. It is now 
ready to be dealt with by pencil and stump. 
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Working on the Tissue Paper. 

We must now return to our tissue-covered negative, 
and describe exactly how the modifications on it are 
effected. The surface of our tissue or papier-minéral, 
it will be remembered, has in drying come perfectly 
smooth and even, so that it presents a fine surface for 
the pencil, crayon, or stump. We shall require a BB 
pencil and a stump with black chalk. The pencil will 
be used for effecting alteration in small details, the 
stump and chalk for larger surfaces. To be the pos- 
sessor of a retouching desk will save many a backache, 
but, failing this, the negative can be held in position 


No. 2. Putting in the Background, 


against the glass of a window by the left hand, while 
the work is carried out with the right. 


Two Principal Alterations. 

Now we can effect two principal alterations. We can 
make certain small or larger portions of the negative 
darker by the pencil or stump, and we can, by cutting 
off the paper with a very sharp knife cleanly along the 
edges where the dividing lines are hard, or scraping so 
as to give a ragged edge where the dividing lines are 
rough and broken, allow the light to penetrate, and 
consequently the print to be darker in comparison to 
the rest just in the place or places we choose or think 
best for pictorial effect. It should be noted, too, that if 
we find the work of cutting away the paper difficult, 
almost as much transparency can be obtained by paint- 
ing the tissue in the parts we desired to let the light 
through with Canada balsam, and so rendering them 
translucent. 

We shall have to explain further proceedings next 
time, as our space is nearly exhausted. 
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Our Illustrations. 

The two illustrations will make the explanation 
clearer and enable readers to follow the evolution of the 
final picture in this case from the original. An attempt 
was being made to copy by means of photography 
Romney’s well-known picture of Lady Hamilton. Now, 
clearly the first thing to do was to find a model with as 
much resemblance to the figure in the picture as possible. 
The search was not very successful, though there was 
a certain resemblance both in the form, expression, and 
line of the head to the original. We see in No. 1 the 
crude beginnings of the attempt. No work has been 
done on the negative in this case. It is all plain 
matter of fact. The drapery has to be accentuated, the 
background has to be got rid of, a new background has 
to be worked in on the paper-backed negative, the face 
has to be somewhat altered in expression and feature— 
no easy task, you will agree, yet all brought to a suc- 
cessful, in so far as it is successful, issue entirely by 
the aid of the pencil and stump upon the paper-faced 
negative. When a certain improvement had been 
effected on the paper affixed to the negative, a positive 
was made therefrom, and the improvement actually 
and permanently secured on it. The positive was 
backed, and such improvements as involved bringing 
down of high lights, levelling up of dark tones, etc., 
were done on this surface, and then a new negative 
made from the backed positive incorporated all the im- 
provements made on it and on the previous negative. 


Gradual Improvement. 


It will readily be agreed that the work upon the back 
of the negative has so far been of great assistance. It 
has saved us the time and expense of getting a fac- 
simile background painted in imitation of that which 
Romney has made use of in his picture. Such an ex- 
pense would probably have precluded most people from 
trying the experiment at all. It requires a certain 
amount of skill in being able to reverse the effects—to 
put such a tint of dark upon a negative that shall give 
just the tint of higher light that is required on the print. 
It is not easy, but for the encouragement of the begin- 
ner it may be said that it is acquired very rapidly. Do 
not be too sparing with the testing papers. Try every 
small alteration at first. It is better to waste paper 
than, owing to overdoing the pencil work, to have 
either to get it off the tissue paper or to begin work 
altógether afresh. 

It will be noticed that in the two illustrations which 
we give in this number we have not aimed at showing 
the progress of the whole work, and yet the amount of 
alteration which has been effected is considerable. 
Look at No. 1. The face itself is not right, and the 
lighting is too weak; the background is hopeless, the 
folds of the dress are far from being like the original, 
the object on the seat, intended to bring the light down 
into the dark spaces of the foreground, is a simple cloth, 
and shows itself for what it is. It is not possible to 
give an illustration for each step in our progress, but 
the reader can imagine that a good deal of work was 
involved in getting rid of the unsightly background, in 
removing objects which were redundant, and then in 
closely imitating the background of the original pic- 
ture and getting the hght and shade on the drapery, and 
the decorative folds in which the artist has arranged it, 
so as to be as like the original picture as possible. Next 
time we shall give two more illustrations illustrating the 
gradual work upon the plate. 
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VII. —BINTENSIFICATION. 


T may be impossible to produce by mere develop- 
ment the kind of negative desired, and therefore 
it is an error to suppose that the need for supple- 
mentary work invariably indicates a fault or error 

of judgment on the part of the photographer, though 
doubtless in the greater number of cases it does so. If 
development has been carried as far as possible, if, that 
is, all the compound of silver and bromine that has been 
changed by light has had its bromine taken away from 
it, and the negative shows too little contrast, then the 
density of the image must be increased by treatment of 
the negative after it would otherwise have been finished. 
If the exposure has been such that the detail is duly 
represented, it is quite easy to so intensify the 
image that the final negative shall be perfect, just the 
same as if the subject had presented more contrast 
and the negative had been made without the aid of 
intensification. 

The negative consists of a film or layer of gelatine, 
with particles of metallic silver embedded in it. In its 
darker parts these particles are closer together than in 
the lighter parts, and as, during the exposure, the light 
impinged on the surface of the gelatine and produced 
its effect more or less gradually from the surface 
through the film, it follows that in the thinner parts, 
where there has been less light effect, the granules of 
silver will not only be fewer, but will tend to be nearer 
to the outer surface of the gelatine. It is of the first 
importance that this disposition of the particles of silver 
be borne in mind whenever the negative is subjected to 
treatment. All solutions that are caused to act upon 
the negative must come first into contact with the outer 
surface of the gelatine, and if the solution is not allowed 
to work thoroughly through the film, it will produce a 
greater proportionate effect on the thinner parts of the 
negative than on the denser parts. If, for example, the 
image is too dense, and it is desired to dissolve a part 
away, the solvent must begin to work from the outer 
surface, and attack the thinner parts to an unpropor- 
tionate degree. The character of the negative is there- 
fore altered, and the result is uncertain, and as the 
operation partakes more of the nature of dodging than 


of straightforward work, and the space granted me is 
limited, I propose to say no more about it. 

Intensification is entirely different. In this case the 
action may be made complete; every particle of silver 
throughout the negative can be added to in exactly the 
same way, so that the character of the gradation is 
exactly preserved. The most common and the most 
useful method of intensification consists in first treating 
the negative with a solution of corrosive sublimate, that 
is, a compound of mercury with chlorine. In this solu- 
tion the silver of the image combines with the mercury 
compound, and forms a white substance that consists of 
silver, mercury, and chlorine. This new compound is 
nearly three times as heavy as the original silver, and 
that it ic very much more bulky is perfectly obvious by 
merely looking at a negative before and after treatment. 
But this substance is white, and therefore, although it 
is so much more bulky than the original silver, it lets 
more light through, as the light is reflected from particle 
to particle, instead of being largely absorbed or 
quenched, as it is by the original grey or black silver 
particles. "Therefore it is necessary to blacken the sub- 
stance, even though some of its material is removed in 
the operation. All things considered, the best method 
of blackening the image is by means of ferrous-oxalate, 
which takes away the chlorine, and leaves the silver 
and the mercury. Thus every particle of the original 
silver has nearly twice its own weight of mercury added 
to it. There are many other substances that will 
blacken the image, but they all suffer from important 
disadvantages. Ammonia or silver cyanide will leave 
a complex image of uncertain composition, never twice 
alike, and always lacking in permanency. Sodium 
sulphite takes away all the chlorine, but also some of 
each of the metals, so that the amount left to form the 
image is actually of less weight than the original silver. 
Hypo behaves somewhat similarly. Alkaline developers 
remove the chlorine, but also a considerable and un- 
certain proportion of the mercury. By the incomplete 
action of some of these, considerable intensification re- 
sults, but the character of the image is then doubly un- 
certain and always unstable. 


VIII. — RINTING. 


ILVER printing may be compared to the making 
of negatives. In bromide printing the analogy 
is complete. In printing-out methods the expo- 
sure is prolonged, and the light itself, without 

the need for development, decomposes the silver com- 
pound, which is generally silver chloride; and there is 
always something present that can combine with the 
chlorine that is separated from the silver, much as the 
developer combines with the bromine in negative- 
making, but with this very fundamental difference—the 
developer takes away the bromine after the light has 


somewhat loosened its attachment to the silver, while 
the material present in the P.O.P. merely takes the 
chlorine that the light liberates, and only as the light 
liberates it, and if the light is withdrawn the action 
stops. Printing-out papers are not really quite as 
simple as this; but the other changes may be regarded 
as secondary, they cannot be concisely expressed and 
they are often obscure. 

Platinum printing has the advantage over silver 
printing, not only that the image is less liable to change 
—indeed, it is the very standard of permanency—but 
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that the method of the production of the image is more 
simple from a chemical point of view. The paper is 
coated with a soluble platinum compound that is not 
usefully sensitive to light. An iron compound is there- 
fore mixed with it, and this iron compound has the 
advantage that when decomposed by light it gives off 
a gas (carbonic acid gas) that readily escapes, and has 
no tendency to recombine with the compound that it has 
left. But the residual iron compound having suffered 
the loss of part of its original self is ready and anxious 
to combine with something to take the place of what it 
has lost. And when the exposed print is ‘‘ developed ”’ 
it does take chlorine from the platinum compound, and 
leave platinum metal to form the image. Platinum 
paper is really printed-out, for all the decomposition is 
done by the light, and the ‘‘ development ” of it is in 
no sense analogous to development in negative-making, 
for all the so-called developer does is to bring into inti- 
mate contact the iron and the platinum compounds that 
are on the paper, and so cause the iron compound, just 
as far as it has been decomposed by exposure, to de- 
compose the platinum compound. As the platinum 
compound does nothing, and remains unaffected until 
development, it is not necessary to introduce it until 
after the exposure. The paper may be coated with the 
iron compound alone and the platinum compound put 
into the developer. This method has some advantages 
but it is less convenient than the usual custom of 
putting both compounds on the paper. 

Carbon printing is also а printing-out process, 
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although it involves a so-called '' development." The 
word development in this as in the previous case is used 
in its common sense, and has no special technical signi- 
ficance, as it has in connection with gelatino-bromide 
plates. If a film is made from a solution of gelatine 
that has had potassium bichromate added to it, and 
allowed to dry, the gelatine remains soluble in hot 
water. But if the film is exposed to light, the bichro- 
mate is partly decomposed, and the new compound of 
chromium that is formed renders the gelatine insoluble 
in hot water. In what way the chromium compound 
produces the insolubility of the gelatine is not exactly 
known. In ordinary carbon printing a pigment is 
mixed with the gelatine, and after dissolving away with 
hot water that part of the film that the exposure has left 
soluble, the insoluble part remains and forms the pic- 
ture. Gum printing is similar, so far as the part played 
by the bichromate is concerned, but cold water is used 
for development, because gum, unlike gelatine, is 
soluble in cold water. In °“ ozotype’’ the bichromate 
is decomposed by exposure under the negative, and 
then the pigmented gelatine film is applied to it; the 
decomposition products of the bichromate permeate the 
film, and as far as they extend render it insoluble in 
water. The “© ozobrome ” process utilises a silver print 
instead of exposure to light, for the silver in the print 
will act upon the bichromate in a similar manner to 
light, except that the light acts by driving a part of the 
bichromate away while the silver takes it awav, either 
directly or indirectly. 
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HORSLEY HINTON 


EXHIBITION, AND A DEMONSTRATION OF GUM-BICHROMATE, 


AT THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


BY OUR OWN REPRESENTATIVE. 


HE veteran of photographic "politics," seeing the 
| walls of the Royal Photographic Society’s house hung 
with the massive works of the late Mr. A. Horsley 
Hinton, found another illustration of how time, events, and 
death can soften down antagonisms and dispel bitterness. 
At the opening of this exhibition of twenty-three pictures, 
which will remain at Russell Square during this month, this 
aspect of the matter was lightly and tactfully touched on by 
the President of the R.P.S. Mr. Mummery said that the 
society's intention in promoting the exhibition was to pay a 
tribute to the genius of Mr. Hinton. Mr. Craigie, a friend 
of many years’ standing, and a comrade in the fellowship of 
the Linked Ring, said, in opening the exhibition, that the 
three characteristics of Mr. Hinton's work were, in his 
opinion, grandeur of conception, breadth of treatment, and 
simplicity. Technical skill was in evidence also, and no 
one but a practical photographer could realise the dexterity 
required to build up such pictures, oftener than not from 
more than one negative. Mr. Hinton's work had many 
imitators, but a glance was sufficient to show his master- 
hand. It was not possible to say what position might be 
assigned to him by a later generation of photographic pic- 
torialists, but he thought that Mr. Hinton's work would out- 
live that of most of his contemporaries. Mr. Craigie con- 
cluded by appealing for generous support for the Memorial 
Fund which THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER is promoting, 
and he hoped that the fund would be a worthy commemora- 
tion of the work of one who was always a helper of others. 
The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. W. 
Hazell, through whose instrumentality the collection has 
been gathered together. 

The meeting then turned to discuss gum-bichromate, as 
demonstrated by Mr. C. Willé. The worker’s particular 
aim is to standardise the process as far as possible. There 
is only space to pick up here and there a point from the very 


complete demonstration which Mr. Willé gave. The gum 
solution he favours consists of six ounces of gum to ten 
ounces of water. A weaker solution very soon goes acid. 
He prefers his pigments in the cake form as being most suit- 
able for grinding. The most useful pigments are lamp 
black and burnt umber, with a small stock of red and yellow 
for lightly tinting the paper. 

His method is to take a sheet of paper and mark it with 
different proportions of gum, from equal parts of pigment 
and gum, up to one part pigment and seven parts gum. 
The sheet is then dricd and floated in water. It will then 
be found that up to a certain point, determined by the pro- 
portion of gum and pigment, the pigments have come off 
the paper. If, for instance, that point be at the stage 
marked one part pigment to four parts gum, he knows that 
that proportion will give him white paper in his high lights. 

Mr. Willé objects to the use of ready-coated paper, and 
believes that the possibilities of control by varying the 
thickness of the coating are not yet fully appreciated. In 
the actual work of coating, the worst foe to be encountered 
is grease, which causes white spots. Mr. Willé strongly 
urged the advantages of multiple printing against those of 
single printing. The drawback of the latter is the shortness 
of the scale of gradation. 

Gums in three colour are something of a novelty, but a 
member, Mr. W. T. P. Cunningham, brought forward some 
experimental results. The three pigments which Mr. 
Cunningham has found to give the best results for the red, 
blue, and yellow respectively, are carmine, Prussian blue, 
and gamboge. The first and last, however, are somewhat 
fugitive, and further experiments are still needed. His pro- 
portions are approximately two parts of gum arabic, one 
part of pigment, and four or five parts of bichromate. The 
negatives are taken with the repeating back and the three 
usual colour screens. 
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РУ Mr. T. A. Garratt, of (3) Stone quern or corn mill, Pillaton Hall, Staffs. Made in two 
ae Ravenscourt Park, Lon- parts, the upper in the form of a ball being pierced in one direc- 
don, W., kindly sends the tion with a funnel-shaped hole, and in the other with two holes 
accompanying three photo- for wooden handles. The corn having been placed in the funnel, 

graphs апа notes:—(1) the upper part was revolved in the lower, a coarse flour being ground. 

Pulpit bracket, refectory, 
Fountains Abbey. From 

this, one of the brethren 

| read portions from the 
Fathers during meal times. (2) Fireplace, Tattershall Castle, 


gt гм, "t 4 


a (3) QuERN, PILLATON HALL, STAFFS. 
2M, The accompanving illustration is sent by Mr. J. H. Crabtree, of 
* EN | Alexandra Park, Oldham, who writes:—These are typical old 
is ln i. MERCED Rud Pee 


(1) PutLPiT BRACKET, KEFECTORY, FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


Lincolnshire. This formed one of the models on which the 
designs for the fireplaces in the Houses of Parliament were based. 


LI 


COTTAGES AT ASTON CANTLOW. 


; cottages of Shakespeare's country, but exhibit one uncommon 
(2) FIREPLACE, TATTERSHALL CASTLE, Lincs, feature: the upper rooms overhang the lower. by about 2 ft. 
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COLOUR IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Under this heading we shall, as occasion demands, keep our readers advised of anything new in connection 
with Colour in Photography. 


More about Acid Amidol as a Developer. 


Our mention of acid amido] in the last Colour page was 
brief, as this mode of working was then scarcely matured ; 
but many workers are now beginning to realise one 
chief advantage which characterises development with acid 
amidol: a power of freer inspection during the first develop- 
ment. The partially countervailing disadvantage is the 
length of time required for development, but facility of in- 
spection and slow progress in bringing out the image are 
conditions which favour control and a possibility of com- 
pensating for errors in exposure. A one-solution form or 
stock solution form of the acid amidol developer is the fol- 
lowing :—Lumiére’s bisulphite of soda solution, 40 c.c. ; 
anhydrous sodium sulphite, 30 grammes; ten per cent. 
potassium bromide solution, 20 c.c. ; amidol, 10 grammes ; 
water, 1 litre. This is rather slow, and about twenty 
minutes will ordinarily be required for developing a cor- 
rectly exposed plate; but the stronger and more active solu- 
tions, sometimes recommended, tend towards lack of control. 
With the above solution control is mainly by time; a plate 
over-exposed four times as long as is desirable being 
developed sufficiently in three or four minutes, while if the 
exposure has onlv been one-sixth of the correct time, 
development may be prolonged for an hour; but in an 
extreme case like this it may be expedient to use a solution 
of double or treble strength. 


An Easy Path for First Experiments in Three-Plate 
Heliochromy. 


Delightfully simple and easy as is the one-plate process, 
or screen-plate method, whether in the form of autochrome, 
the Warner-Powrie system, or, if we may speak conjectur- 
ally, of the various cognate modes of working now 
announced as nearly readv, there is perhaps more solid 
satisfaction to the worker in the old thrce-plate system or 
three-negative method, allowing as it does of printing with 
the fullest control. Further, a heliochromic triad of nega- 
tives by the three-plate method affords us the means of pro- 
ducing an almost ideally orthochromatic positive in. mono- 
chrome, such a print being produced by exposing the print- 
ing surface under the three negatives in succession, each 
exposure being one-third of the total exposure required. 
Hitherto one chief hindrance to earlier experiments on three- 
plate heliochromy has been the high cost of suitable screens, 
the proper adjustment of the colours being a by no means 
simple or easy matter, and without screens properly ad- 
justed for colour no useful progress can be made. Messrs. 
Wratten and Wainwright (Canterbury Road Works, West 
Croydon) will now forward to any applicant who sends a 
stamp for postage a small card in which are mounted six 
sample film screens one centimetre in diameter, three of 
these being graduated yellow screens for orthochromatic 
work, and the remaining three form a heliochromic set (red, 
green, blue). It is easy to contrive a wire holder or clip 
which will support the card in front of the lens of an 
ordinary portable camera. Naturally the definition may 
suffer somewhat; but in this way trial experiments may be 
made under correct colour conditions, and the way will be 
prepared for the use of the firm's more expensive screens in 
which the films are associated with plain-parallel glass 
plates. These screens should be used in connection with 
instruction in the firm's pamphlets, “ Real Orthochroma- 
tism " and “ Screen Negative Making." 


The Autochrome in the Projection Lantern. 


Although projection by means of intense light, a light far 
more intense than is required for ordinary lantern slides, is 
the most satisfactory way of exhibiting autochromes, this 
course involves considerable risk of damage to thc auto- 
chrome by a scaling off or splitting of the film, and it is 
now generally recognised that varnishing is no protection 
against such damage; indeed, rather the reverse. Soaking 
in a mixture of glycerine and water, and carefully blotting 


off, will keep the film slightly moist. From the point of 
view of the preservation of the autochrome there is naturally 
an objection to the glycerine, as sufficient glycerine to be 
uscfully protective in the lantern would cause the surface of 
the film to be almost wet in an atmosphere completely 
saturated with moisture. Hence in treating a heliochrome 
with glycerine, as suggested in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER for March 17 last (p. 254), all circumstances must 
be considered, and speaking generally, only those auto- 
chromes should be treated that are to be used frequently in 
the lantern. Six volumes of water and one of glycerine 
may be used for soaking the plate, and the excess be care- 
fully blotted off with a soft and damp glass cloth, or sheets 
of damp blotting paper: dry cloth or blotting paper acting 
irregularly. 


Autochrome Portraiture; Lenses for Such Work. 


In THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of March 17 last, 
р. 254, it is recorded that Mr. Martin Duncan's shortest 
exposure with autochrome plates, out of doors, under the 
most favourable circumstances, was four seconds, and in 
this case a lens working at an aperture of F/4.5 was used. 
The experience of this eminent worker is of great value, as 
he is one of our autochrome workers who really knows the 
value and importance of a full exposure, and how essential 
it is to getting the best results in the matter of vigour, full 
gradation, and true colour value. An exposure of one- 
tenth of the best may, if carefully treated, give some sort 
of a result, but the picture will be thin, without contrast, 
with greens too blue, and often a bluish haze over the whole 
plate, and especially-over the blacks; indeed, of this kind 
are many of the autochrome portraits hitherto produced in 
the glass-houses of the professional photographer. Our 
experience of last summer showed that working out of doors 
in something short of full sunlight, and with an F/4 lens, 
the exposures should range from five to fifteen seconds. To 
give a comparable exposure with carefully controlled light- 
ing for effect in the glass-house of the professional would 
seldom involve a sitting of less than twenty seconds, and 
often might involve sixty seconds. With a good sitter these 
times are by no means prohibitive, and in the wet-plate days 
exposures of sixty seconds were not unusual ; but in our day 
such exposures will seldom be tolerated bv sitters, hence 
professional photographers using autochrome for portraiture 
have too often to put up with under-exposed plates. By 
using ап F/2 portrait lens the exposure required with an 
F/4 lens is reduced to one-fourth—a material consideration ; 
but even when an F/2 lens is used for portraiture in the 
glass-house, it may be well to act on Mr. Martin 
Duncan's method in autochroming wild animals. that of 
exposing as long as practicable, but holding the bulb of the 
shutter so as to be in readiness to end the exposure the 
instant there is any sign of motion. Reverting to the F/2 
portrait lens, we may remark that at the present time there 
is not much demand for such rapid lenses, except in small 
sizes for cinematograph work; but in the early days of 
photography such lenses were by no means uncommon, and 
F/2 lenses forty or fifty years old, and well suited for auto- 
chrome work, can often be obtained at a moderate price 
second-hand. A slight yellowing of the glass by long 
exposure to light may be tolerated in autochrome work. 


Exposure Meters for Autochrome Work. 


It appears to be quite certain that some of the general 
usages as regards exposure estimation break down in the 
case of autochrome work, probably to a great extent owing 
to the varying composition of daylight, the proportion of 
blue being at its full about noon, and the red towards 
sunset, to say nothing of the variations due to irregular or 
fortuitous atmospheric conditions. It is an open question 
whether, considering all this, it may not be better to regu- 
late autochromic exposures by that exposure instinct which 
was the sole guide of the earlier photographers, rather than 
by an exposure-meter. 
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EADERS may remember that a short time ago 
some pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
were devoted to the subject of representing 
depth by photography. There was essential 

unanimity in the views expressed, but the subject was 
not exhaustively treated, and a few more remarks on it 
are here offered. 

It was stated, ‘‘ The person viewing a picture takes 
the horizon line as central until the picture itself, by 
logical argument, informs him otherwise." Though he 
know nothing about it, he does this unconsciously. 
There is on the next page a photograph of a painting. 
We are looking down the river. from a height of 
about five hundred feet, and the artist has his true 
horizon line, as is customary, well above the centre, 
rather less than a third of the height from the top, and 
relies on his skill in perspective to indicate depth. Now 
in this he may be successful, yet I think only after the 
picture has conveyed another idea to the observer, the 
impression, namely, that the land slopes upward from 
him; that the river, which is flowing placidly away from 
him, is coming towards him down a considerable slope. 
This first impression then, we must suppose, is, by a 
mental process reversed; the argument of the perspec- 
tive and the plain-song statement of the painting con- 
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vince the observer that he is wrong; that the river, like 
other well-behaved rivers, is maintaining a placid course 
on almost level ground. The conclusion at which 
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The Way Out of Stow, showing a downward slope. 


we arrive is that the picture belies itself. 
Had the artist kept the true horizon line 
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^" central—included more sky with the same or 
| less foreground— his intention would not 
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һауе come into conflict with the ordinary 
observation of level-headed people. There 
would have been a fair chance of the picture 
directly conveying its intended meaning. 
The picture which tells its tale without call- 
ing for mental gymnastics is, 1 venture to 
assert, the better kind of picture. The ac- 
companying sketch resembles, I hope, the 
original sufficiently to indicate the effect of 
following the plan recommended. It is the 
same treatment which was meted out to the 
late Mr. Horsley Hinton's picture by Mr. 
Griffin, but I make no matter of cutting 
through the tree, considering that the result 
of doing so is a furthering of the*effect de- 
sired. 

As to angle of view, I will only point out 
that all angles, from the narrowest to the 
widest, are permissible in photography, 
accordine to conditions and effect desired, 
the same angle obtaining when the result is 
viewed. It is a significant fact that a writer 
who recommends a telephoto lens is found 
also suggesting a panoram used vertically, 
that is to sav, as wide an angle as the occa- 
sion may require (see A. P., Jan. 21, p. 58). 

There is another class of view which has 
been included in the depth-representing 
class, but which should not be included in it, 
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since it has to 
do with shallow- 
ness rather than 
with depth., 
Here we have 
a case in which 
the camera is a 
better observer 
than some users 
of it think. Has 
the reader seen 
any examples of 
modelled maps? 
] believe that 
most of those | 
have seen have 
been modelled 
on two scales, 
one for horizon- 
tal and one for 
vertical mea- 
surements. The 
reason for this 
is that if height and depth were given on the same scale 
as length, they would be hardlv perceptible, terrestrial 
valleys—those of any extent—being so shallow. <A 
simple analogy will make my meaning clear. Suppose 
we were.a cheese-mite creeping on the edge of a tray, 
we might think the depth down into it an awe-inspiring 
precipice, and, if we were also a camerist cheese-mite, 
might desire to photograph this depth; but being of 
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Discomposure, with a High Horizon. 
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course an intel- 
ligent piece of 
animation, we 
should not think 
of calling that 
tray a deep 
vessel. Now it 
appears that 
some intelligent 
| amateur photo- 


graphers are 
doing some- 


thing of this 
sort, when, with 
a telephoto lens, 
they take dis- 
tant views of 
valleys and 
complain that 
the results do 
not indicate 
depth. The 
camera, I say, 
here shows how much better an observer it is than its 
owner. In this connection the view entitled ‘“‘ Part of 
It ’’ is here reproduced. It depicts an English valley 
and an English December sky. It is one that I give 
my camera and the firms of Ilford and Paget much 
credit for. The title is taken from a writing of Sir 
Hubert von Herkomer which I had long had by me with 
a view to securing some passage worthy of it, and 
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A PORTRAIT. By GUIDO REY 


which I commend to all persons: 
‘“ To me England is the loveliest 
country in the world, and any part 
of it would delight me. ’’ 

“The Way Out of Stow” is 
given as an example of an effort to 
show a moderate slope downward. 
These views were taken in the 
days before I used ortho. plates and 
a screen. 

І believe the rule given above 
holds good also with regard to the 
representation of height, and would 
ask the reader to notice, in the view 
of the Marble Arch, how the per- 
spective becomes distortion if the 
foreground is taken away. 

All misrepresentation is avoided 
by keeping the plate vertical and 
the true horizon line central. A pic- 
ture, it is well said, is a world in 
itself : that world, hike other well- 
conducted worlds, should see to its 
centre of gravity. 
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A Fine-Grain Focussing Screen. 
By ERNEST COLLINS. 
ROBABLY no part of the 
P camera is so liable to accident 
as this important adjunct. 
Makeshifts of various degrees sug- 
gest themselves to the ingenious, 
but generally do not come up to the 
universally used ground glass. Of 
course, various degrees of fineness 
may be obtained in the ground glass; 
who has not tried the emery pow- 
der cum water and elbow grease 
method and obtained a very fair 
article? In describing the following 
method no claim is made for 
originality, but it will appeal to the 
scientific—and save labour. Take 
an unexposed plate, fix it, and wash 
well. Next make a solution of 
barium chloride (strength imma- 
terial), and immerse the fixed and 
washed plate therein. Then with- 
out washing, transfer to a dilute 
solution of sulphuric acid. A preci- 
pitate of barium sulphate is formed, 
and a surface superior to that of the 
finest ground glass is produced. 
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SOME WORKS 
BY 
GUIDO REY. 


UTHER, in his 
M "History of 

Modern Paint- 
ing," in speaking of 
the work of the 
Italian school, has this 
sentence: '' In all this 
art of theirs there is 
scarcely a question 
of any serious land- 
scape.’’ He has been 
pointing out some of 
the excellencies of 
their costume pictures, 
but he finds little 
in the way of land- 
scape to commend. 
We believe that this 
is also true of the 
photographic school 
of Italy. 

The genre work of 
Guido Rey is one of 
the greatest products 
of the Italian photo- 
graphic world, but, as 
lar as we know, he has 
no serious landscape. 
He is well known by 
reproduction in this 
country, and we have 
pleasure in giving 
somefurther ex- 
amples, one or two 
of which break fresh 
ground. The figure 
with the dog, at any 
rate, is modern in 
dress and surround- 
ings, a picture of to- 
day; while the others, 
though savouring, as 
so many of Guido Rey's 
works do, of the 
dressed model, are yet 
happy in lighting, and 
generally satisfactory 
in arrangement. 

Guido Rey is a superb 
technician; he is, as 
we have said, widely 
known for his skill in 
the arrangement of 
genre subjects, 
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A STUDY. By GUIDO REY. THE A. P. will be 


| "T found to contain othe 
reproductions of Guido Rey's work, sothat it can be studied in our pages with fair completeness, and those Lo 


are at that stage of photographic development in which the ge ic is ex i : 
i £ tog genre picture 1s extremely appealing, will find hi 
helpful to study. Не gives good examples of the dressed model in a large range of Ба" i = 
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iru MOUNTING MADE J 


TES EASY. 


By T. E. OAKES. 
| LIES, 2 


"Histo OST photo- 
Modern :: graphers will 
"id spei agree that 
work s mounting is a 
TM E nuisance, necessary 
EE perhaps, but stil ‘‘a | vor i 
е nuisance," and опе | DD 
TT naturally looks 
m PNE around for the simplest : 
e Hes and quickest way of 
EEE getting through it. 
vede If the prints are 


ТЕЕ wet and nearly of a 
he Gnd size, and there are a 
б. сг lot, one must mount 
aes them wet and put up 
С E n with the mess, but 
believe = to prevent the mounts 
do WE buckling is difficult if 
agtapee T they are thick, and 


alye о. almost impossible if 
ie genre o they are thin. 
jo Rey e A chance idea sug- 
greaten 2 gested that the copy- 
ne а. a ing press might be 
ig Meee © useful, and the result 
s We BEEN of a trial was very 
eros 4h" satisfactory. 
pde The procedure is as 
duction © follows :—First trim 
try, are © the print, then with 
ue 07 a stiff tooth-brush 
ү PUTER spread “Higgins” . 
ae cm. or other good stiff 
Ah Bt ` mountant quickly and ^. 
ad ТЕ thinly on the back of | 
TE the print, which сап | 
js m4 be held face down- 
m I wards on some waste 
Pr paper. See that the 
cile VEU edges are well pasted, 
PET then quickly place the 
ditur t print on the mount, М 
PE cover with a piece of 
г 4 лесі: clean paper, and put 
Se in the press under a EUR 
\ ^ prs good pressure for a 
por tome few seconds. 
x. As the cockling of 
Jo RE > the mount is very |. 
ned a c slight, this method is 
MEC = very suitable for thin | : Mi. 
moe papers and for ‘‘mul- | Jac e M < 
deem e tiple mounting." In xe | 
P ES › multiple mounting the | e | 
IS ee simplest way is to | 
Ru d шор шоно AN OUTDOOR PORTRAIT. By GUIDO REY. 
our g the paper which is to 
A oe form the first border, with a large margin, and then trim to the exact width required after mounting. If a 
1 то Hn screw press is not available, two pieces of ‘‘ waste "' thick plate glass, which can generally be purchased for a few 
s, 30 са. pence, will do nearly as well. The prints should be slipped between them, and some heavy books placed on top. 
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RIGHT-ABOU T-FACE. 


Ву W. THOMAS, F.R.P.S. 


URING the early autumn of last year the writer was 
D spending a few davs with some painter friends, who 

were located, and working at one of the small fishing 
villages on the northern end of the Yorkshire coast. 

While smoking a cigar after breaktast one morning, out in 
the garden, from which a bird's-eye view of the whole bay 
presented itself, a whole-plate camera, and man behind it, at 
some distance along the cliff side, attracted our attention. 

The camera was moved first here, there, and again else- 
where, to another point; each change being considered, with 
his head mainly under the focussing cloth, instead of that 
part of the operation being only undertaken after having 
decided upon the main subject to be attempted. 

The view, which had evidently attracted his attention, was 
one where the village, built along the hillside, formed a sub- 
ject that, looked at under some conditions of light, from its 
variety of colour, the red tiles, whitewashed cottages, backed 
by sheltering hill, forms a dainty and pleasing composition ; 
but it is colour, and not form, which proves so attractive, and 
reduced to monochrome by ordinary photographic means, this 
selfsame pretty view Becomes’ quiie ordinary. 

Later on in the morfiing;: in passing the point where he had 
been manceuvring, and had finally made his shutter exposure 
from. a subject, which seemed worth considering, presented 
itself in the shape of an old man, whose days for active work 
as a fisherman had departed, and who filled in some of his 
spare time breaking stones bv the road-side. 

A memorandum of it was made by means of a shutter- 
exposed plate in the hand camera, and the result of it may 
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be seen in the first illustration, looking at which the cottages 
in the background are, it will be noticed, somewhat out of 
focus. 

Had they been otherwise, one objectionable feature would 
have been very noticeable in the shape of a 
large advertisement, in black lettering, which 
runs across the end whitewashed wall of one of 
the two cottages, which are seen as white 
patches almost in the centre of the picture; the 
advertisement announcing the fact, not an un- 
usual one in similar places, that within tea and 
other refreshments were to be obtained. 

By throwing the distance more or less out of 
focus, the obtrusiveness of these huge letters 
has been destroyed, and to that extent that part 
of the view improved. 

Assuming the figure of the old man, on his 
heap of stones, to be the particular point of 
interest rather than the distant cottages, then 
it is difficult to understand why it should not 
have been made the one predominant feature, 
and had our friend been content to have dealt 
either with the cottages in themselves as cot- 
tages, or the figure subject as a figure subject; 
and without the distracting fact of the cottages 
appearing as so many spots of light and dark 
bchind the figure, and have turned right-about- 
face, what would have happened may be seen 
slightly suggested bv means of the rough sketch 
which forms the second illustration to this note. 

It will be noticed here that instead of being 
backed by a number of spots of light and dark, 
the background is at once broader, and without 
any of the complications in the first illustration, 
being, as it is, simply formed by a strip of sand, 
water, distant cliffs, and skv, forming together 
a background against which the figure may 
stand out and claim undivided attention. 

Наа we been making a serious attempt at 
picture-producing, with the old man as a model, 
it would have been done from the point of view 
shown in the second illustration rather than that 
indicated in the first; but had the figure been 
of little or no interest, and a view of the village 
been the cause of exposing plates, well, the 
probabilities are a few coppers at thc local 
stationer’s would have saved all trouble, and the 
plates been available for other. subjects. 
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: А „ү 1 vem MELE, 
A Visit toa WES EN- =e A 
Woad Mill. 


By W. E. Daw. 


T has many times been 
pointed out that amateur 
photographers should pur- 
sue a definite object, z.e., should 

specialise ; for not only would it be 
likely to benefit themselves, and 
prove a source of interest, and ever- 
increasing satisfaction in ‘ some- 
thing attempted, something done,” 
but it might prove of immense value 
to others. 

Some, perhaps, are only waiting to have a 
path pointed out to them, for it is difficult es- 
pecially for young beginners, to know what will 
please, interest, or be of value to others. 

I would suggest, therefore, the study of оса! 
industries, a subject so wide that no one need 
be afraid of soon exhausting its possibilities, a 
field that has been barely touched (and then 
chiefly for any pictorial qualities), and one that may 
prove of great value and service to future generations 
For our country has altered, and is still altering ; im- 
provements are being made; discoveries are taking 
place that are  revolutionising many industries ; 
machinery is rapidly replacing hand and horse labour, 
to the sorrow of the artist and lover of the picturesque; 
therefore clearly to the interest of art to secure reliable 
tives of what is with us to-day, but which may be only a 
memory to-morrow. No characteristic industry or calling 
ought to be neglected, as no one can tell when it may be of 

value, and we are only too prone to pass by what lies at 
our own door, and which has been familiar to us for years. 
And it is what can be so well done by amateurs ; professionals 
cannot be expected to give the time to what may prove unremunera- 


tive work. pm 
It is in the hope, therefore, that it may encourage others, as well as for Sah 
the interest the subject itself may possess, that this article is written. — 


Woad may be familiar to but few, some may not even have seen the name before, aud yet it can boast of being one of 

our oldest industries, as it has been known and used from time immemorial— 
* In times of old, when Britis h nymphs were known When dress was monstrous, and fig leaves the mode, 
To love no foreign fashion like their own: And quality put on no paint but woad." 
[t was certainly known to the Ancient Betons and used ny them for dyeing, or perhaps rather in tattooing the skin. 
‘Then the man; 
lattood, or woaded; winter clad in skins." —Tennyson. 

Woad, wad. or wod, the last being the local pronunciation, is the name of a plant, /satts tinctoria, used in dyeing—not 

to anything like the extent ot former times, when for centuries it was the only blue dye, being now replaced by indigo, and 
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is only used in the vat to help the fermentation and not as 
the principal ingredient. 

The particular mill visited lies in the Fen district, a few 
miles from Wisbech, and is interesting as being the only 
one left in England still employing horses for the motive 
power, which was the ancient method for hundreds of years. 
The land around is utilised for the crops, but the growing 
fields of woad do not present any striking features, 
nor does the cultivation until it is out of the ground, 
then it has to be kept very clean; but as the plant is 
very tender a machine cannot be employed; it is done, 
therefore, by manual labour, the men and women kneeling, 
just in the same way as is shown in the illustrations 
of gathering the crop. The hoe, or, rather, spud, used is of 


rather a peculiar form, and has no doubt been evolved by 
the worker’s knowledge of what is required, as the handles 
of all that I have seen are home-made, and chosen with a 
crutch, so that force can be applied, and yet the hand does 
not slip as it would without it. The gathering, like the 
weeding, is done by men and women kneeling; in fact, 
during the warm summer months whole families turn into 
the fields, all who can helping to gather the crop, even little 
ones pulling a few leaves “to help mother,” whilst smaller 
ones are sleeping on sacks, or nursed by those a little older, 
although hardly any bigger ; it-makes a quaint, picturesque 
scene. Like the mill owners, the labour amongst the woad 
seems to be in the same families through successive genera- 
tions. The illustrations will show the gathering. After 
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subject, and to whom I am greatly indebted for information. 
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this it is taken to the mill to be crushed the same day. The 
mill is a quaint-looking affair; the sheds are thatched, arid 
оп both sides are the drying racks. 

The mill proper, that is, the crushing part, is circular; 
a path is left on the level for the horses to walk round when 
dragging the crushing rollers. The centre is dug out to 
tne depth of about two and a half or three feet, lined round 
the sides and top with wood, and at the bottom with stone 
slabs, upon which the rollers move; these are about seven 
feec high, heavily shod with iron, and fastened bya swivel 
joint to a centre pole. The load of woad is shot as soon 
as it arrives, and the crushing commences by harnessing a 
horse to each wheel. After about one and a half or two 
hcurs it is sufficiently reduced to a pulp and is then thrown 
into the adjoining sheds, where, after laying a little time 
to drain, it is made into balls, then carried on boards to the 
diying sheds, where the air can freely circulate between and 
round them. When dry they are packed and sent away. 
Readers may judge of the antiquity and importance of the 
industry from the fact that deeds are in existence, dated 
1286 and 1334, between the merchants of France on the 
one part, and of Norwich and London on the other, refer- 
ring to this trade, and that, in the history of the wcad 
gicwers, a law was passed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
to prevent the use of indigo in England, and this law was 
in full force in the time of Charles IIT. But laws are of no 
avail before the march of progress ; indigo has usurped the 
place of woad, only, perhaps, in its turn to be succeeded 
by another product of the chemist's art. 

As regards the illustrations, those of gathering the 
woad were taken in a hand-camera, with 1-20th of a second 
exposure, at //8. The exterior of the mill and sheds pre- 
sented no difficulties ; about one second was given, at f/11 
and f/16. But the interiors were difficult subjects; the 
enly light was through the open doorway ; twenty minutes’ 
exposure was the average, at f/16; whilst in the balling, 
magnesium ribbon was used to supplement the very small 
amount of daylight. In every case iso. plates, of different 
rapidities, were used, and each one was backed, some by 
the makers, the others with black gummed paper. | 

Should word and its cultivation prove of interest to 
readers, they will find articles in back numbers of Nature 
by Dr. C. B. Plowright, of King's Lynn, an authority upon the 
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Ву A. GRIMSHAW HAYWOOD. 


HERE are a few facts in optics which a photo- 
grapher may usefully study, and one of them is 
that the eye is much less sensitive to blue than 
it is to other colours. The nitrate of silver is 

sensitive to blue and insensitive to other colours. The 
ordinary photograph of a scene from nature our fathers 
produced, and which we still produce on plates not 
specially adjusted to meet this over-sensitiveness and 
insensitiveness consequently has been accepted as a 
transcription of what the eye saw and sees, but its colour 
values have been, not wrong in degree, but wrong in 
kind. The outlines and masses of what the eye sees are 
absolutely correct if viewed from the lens focus, in a 
similar position, but the representations of the light and 
shade values differ; and vet it is these tone values the 
mind hungers for, and missing, remains unsatisfied, 
craving for change. This craving has resulted in stain- 
ing the film and interposing the screen to hold back the 


impulsive blue and to encourage the inert yellows, and 
one step towards truth has been taken. | | 
The mental picture of a country scene, for example а 
landscape, is associated with brightness or the reverse, 
light and shade, the striking centre of interest, and a 
hazy memory of the surroundings. To reproduce this 
in black and white as in an etching or an engraving, the 
artist tries to reproduce first the general effect of atmo- 
sphere and light, then the masses in their relative order 
and importance, leading to the object of interest, which 
is not scattered but is concentrated, апа, finally the 
details of the surroundings, kept in subordination not to 
withdraw attention from the raison d’étre of the picture. 
If one kind of engraved line will not give the tone value, 
he employs another, but he never rests content to allow 
what he knows is yellow in sunlight to be drawn in a 
darker tint than a blue, and he grades all the colours of 
the spectrum relatively to each other for reproduction, 
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not according to their vibratory values, but to what the 
eye thinks is true. 

The photographer who uses unstained plates sets out 
with a serious handicap, when photographing bright 
landscape, or indeed anything which includes colour. 
Long before the yellows of his subject have had time to 
affect the plate and give an imprint of their form, the 
blues of his sky and distance have acted and reacted, and 
have passed the possibility of reproduction by any pro- 
cess of development; hence in latter nineteenth century 
photography a sky was rara avis, and the maxim was 
constantly, '' Expose for the shadows,” thus part of the 
picture was saved. Then followed double printing, and 
with loving care it was the best that could be done, and 
as justifiable as it was artistically necessary. The 
chemistry of photography was in fault, not the photo- 
grapher. To-day we have orthochromatism and the 
screen, but the end is not yet. 

The artistic faculty in man is very subtle. It is as 
much instinct as training. Many who cannot express 
their sensations turn from pictorial untruth, and 
towards a truthful rendering. Living in nature the eye 
and the mind are accustomed to ideas of relative tone 
value, and to distance, as well as to atmospheric effects, 
from daily and hourly unconscious observation as well as 
conscious; thus photographs from stained plates satisfy 
generally more than from unstained, conditions other- 
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wise the same, and so far science has been able to com- 
bine lens, screen, and stain to give not the actual steps 
of the spectrum, but the effect the reflections have upon 


the eye and the mind. The ‘‘ wings ” in theatre scenery, 


if artistically arranged, yield very wonderful effects of 
perspective, when combined with a sloping stage and 
with muslin curtains interposed to suggest atmosphere. 
The mind lends to the scene the intermediate distances 
and intervals, and allows itself to be deceived; but 
render the scene in monochrome, and fill in each interval 
with further ‘‘ wings,’’ and the illusion would disappear 
in the confusion. Render the tones of monochrome 
wrongly, black flowers, dark grass, no sky but a white 
or light grey expanse, and positive discomfort would 
ensue. It would thus appear that it is the fewness of 
the steps of distance, well marked and distinct, their 
perspective proportions, and the correctness of tone 
values, that satisfy in the absence of the actual colours 


of nature, which are necessary, and until science can 


overcome the difficulties—and they are still great— 
inseparable from producing a lens and a plate which 
shall give to the eye what it actually feels and sees, 
photographic impressionism, as we know it to-day, will 
rightly remain in possession of the true artistic photo- 
graphic field, as, within its limitations, it gives to the 
mind more nearly what the eye has taught the mind it 
may see in nature. 


al A BRITISH COLOUR PLATE. 


A Demonstration of the ‘‘ Thames” 


at the London and Provincial. 


( ) boom photography seemed likely to receive a fresh 
* boom " on April 9, when positively the first demon- 
stration of the * Thames" colour plate was given by 

its inventor, Mr. C. L. Finlay. The limited accommodation 
of the meeting room of the London and Provincial Photo- 
graphic Association was taxed to the utmost. Among the 
guests of the evening was Mr. John H. Powrie, who was 
doubtless wondering whether London was to beat Chicago 
in the matter of commercialising the screen-plate. Unfortu- 
nately human nature is not satisfied that any new thing can 
be all that is claimed for it unless finished results are visible, 
and in this case they were not forthcoming. Therefore in 
the absence of the usual examples of actual exposures it was 
rather like the play of * Hamlet" without the Prince of 
Denmark. However, it appears that the secretary of the 
L. and P. was anxious to have his association first in the 
field, and fixed too early a date for the demonstration; but 
it was positively promised that the plates should be on the 
market within a fortnight, and that they would go one better 
than existing colour plates in several respects, not least 
important in that of cheapness. 

The construction of the plate is based upon the now 
familiar screen-plate principle, but it diverges from existing 
processes in certain respects, particularly in the arrange- 
ment of the patches of green. red, and blue-violet, corre- 
sponding to the Lumiére starch grains, which are placed in 
front of the panchromatic emulsion. These patches have to 
be minute, in exact proportion, and each a true primary, 
but their shape and distribution are also important. In 
process work ft is found that the jarring effect of isolated 
grains is to a large extent lost if the lines of dots are 
arranged at an angle of 45 degrees. The structure of Mr. 
Finlay’s plate therefore consists of a series of minute 
circular dots obtained from a half-tone screen and arranged 
obliquely instead of vertically. It is thus possible to use 
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larger patches of colour than usual without offending the 
eye. The red and green circles are placed alternately, and 
together occupy exactly two-thirds of the entire space, while 
the interstices between them are filled with the blue. The 
size of the circles is about 1-300th of an inch, or double the 
size of the largest Lumiere starch grains. Mr. Finlay claims 
that the panchromatic emulsion which he employs has a 
very even sensitiveness right through the spectrum, and a 
compensating filter, if necessary at all, need only be of a 
very pale yellow. This, of course, accelerates the speed of 
working. The dyes. which are mordanted by a photographic 
process, and are under a waterproof varnish, while passing 
a great amount of light, cut out that portion of the spectrum 
which has a tendency to be too active in ordinary emulsions. 
This, together with the fact that his emulsion is so sensitive 
to the red and green portions of the spectrum that these are 
catching up in activity with the blue, makes the compensa- 
ting filter almost negligible. 

Will this plate enable colour prints to Бе made on paper? 
Mr. Finlay has been working to that end, and says that the 
relatively considerable width of dot combined with the 
extreme thinness of the film will be a means of bringing 
about some very good results on bleach-out paper simply by 
contact printing. Mr. Finlay's colleague in the production 
of the plate, Mr. O. S. Dawson, said that their hopes were 
based upon what had been done with regard to * Uto" paper. 
Although Dr. Smith, who brought out this paper, and is 
now Spending all his time in improving it, has doubts as to 
whether the Lumière plate can ever be printed in this way, 
and in spite of the fact that " Uto" has drawbacks, parti- 
cularly in the mother-of-pearl rendering of the whites, Mr. 
Dawson was able to show passable prints from Lumieére 
plates. They were made, he said, in an ordinary printing 
frame, printed out just like P.O.P., and only needed fixing 
with a little benzole. 
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The 
Abundance of 
New Printing 
Processes. 


At the present time new printing methods crowd upon the 
amateur to a degree almost embarrassing. It may, however, be 
said that many, or most, of the new introductions are largely based 
on older methods, and some of them on extremely old methods; 
indeed, if the photographic amateur who has a taste for what may 
ретлвра be called antiquarian studies in photography, is fortunate 
enough to see a copy of the first edition of Robert Hunt’s “ Photo- 
graphy” on a bookstall, he will realise that at the time this work 
was published (1851) photography was in a period of activity and 
unrest as regards printing methods, just as it is now, after a slack 
period of about fifty years; indeed, at the present time there is 
perhaps not one printing method in use the germ of which is not 
contained in this remarkable work, a bound volume of 234 pages, 
but subsequent editions were of much larger growth. In the later 
sixties and seventies photographers thad so settled down to printing 
on albumemised paper that a chief aim of those introducing new 
printing methods was to imitate the style and finish of an albumen 
print, hence nearly all of the few collotypes that were produced 
were printed on enamelled paper in what was called a photographic 
tone, and a wash with thin varnish made the appearance “ truly 
photographic," as the phrase was. The non-transfer carbon pro- 
cess was neglected because the results did not look “ photographic," 
and the transfer carbon method (Swan-Johnson or Autotype pro- 
cess) was especially valued because the results looked like albumen 
prints. Further, when platinotype was introduced, comments were 
to the effect that the new method doubtless had value for record pur- 
poses, but the cold tone and dull matt appearance of the prints 
would prevent its use for pictorial photography. Now opinions 
have so far changed that every new printing method is judged on 
its merits, as at present there is no prevailing convention or opinion 
as to the style or appearance of a photographic print. 


Phosphate of Silver Printing-out Papers. 

Reference to pages 52 and 53 of Hunts “Photography,” 1851 
edition, mentioned above, will show 'the reader that during or before 
1851, the use of silver phosphate as a sak for a printing-out paper 
was well known, and the advantages of silver phosphate, and this 
without excess of a soluble silver salt, were fully realised; indeed, 
in this place we get an early notion of the use of a sensitive emul- 
sion, or something extremely like it, in the remark that Dr. Fyfe has 
used the silver phosphate in the form of a paint, which can be 
applied to metal, glass, or paper; indeed, in this we have perhaps 
the first rudiment of a modern emulsion. Phosphate printing emul- 
sion appears likely to take an important place in the preparation 
of gaslight papers of the future, but to trace the details of the 
gradual or occasional use of phosphates would involve considerable 
research. 


An Artificial Mirage. 

Nature, on p. 386 of the present year, details, with illustra- 
tions, the experiments made by Professor Garbasso on the theory 
of the mirage, this phenomenon being due to a reflection of cer- 
tain features of a landscape from a less dense horizontal stratum 
in the atmosphere, the reflection sometimes bringing into view 
objects at such a distance as to be otherwise concealed from the 
observer by the curvature of the earth. It seems that by allow- 
ing either alcohol or a mixture of alcohol and chlo- 


- 


roform to float on carbon disulphide in a glass tank 
with plane-parallel sides the interdiffusion of the liquids 
will bring about similar conditions to those causing 


mirage in the atmosphere, and by directing vision or the axis 
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of the photographic lens along the Vague boundaries, two, three 
and five-image mirages of an object on the other side may be 
produced. Those amateurs who have sufficient knowledge of 
the precautions required in handling such liquids as carbon 
disulphide and chloroform in an open, or practically open, 
trough, may obtain instructive photographs illustrative of the 
mirage. To give such results that appearance of reality which 
may be necessary in order that the results may appeal to some 
persons, it may be expedient to associate such experiments on 
mirage with what has been styled “table-top photography,” a 
recreation in which miniature artificial scenes or landscapes 
are built up as solid objects on a table, and then photographed, 
generally by artificial light. This perhaps is not by itself a 
very serious branch of photographic work, but in connection 
with mirage effects it may have a more definitely scientific 
interest. 


Camera Facing the Source of Light. 

At the present season desirable opportunities for this class 
of work are presenting themselves. Speaking generally, a single 
lens is desirable as involving a minimum of internal reflection 
or diffusion, but a satisfactory hood or lens shade is almost 
essential. The best lens shade is one made on the principle 
of Chevreul’s black area, or one in which reflecting sides are 
eliminated, namely, a light cardboard box blackened inside, and 
having two openings opposite to each other. One of these open- 
ings must fit the lens tube, but the outer opening should be 
square, and of such size that its edges just begin to shade the 
margins of the plate. 


The Hardening or Tanning of Gelatine. 

According to the Journal of the Chemical Society, Abegge and 
Schroeder have made interesting experiments on the hardening 
of gelatine. As a measure of the extent to which gelatine 
has been tanned, they use the temperature of fusion, which is 
the temperature at which the gelatine begins to flow in a thin- 
walled, open glass tube, 2.5 mm. in diameter and 2.5 cm. in 
length. A ro per cent. (solid) solution of gelatine, covered with 
5 per cent formalin, was kept for twenty-four hours. The sur. 
face layer of gelatine, which was strongly tanned, shrivelled 
and darkened at 85 deg. without melting; the following layers 
had melting point 48 deg. to 36 deg. The melting point of the 
untanned gelatine is 36 deg. Experiments with gelatine plates 
show that a definite degree of tanning, namely, that correspond- 
ing with melting point 48 deg., is reached in a time which 15 
nearly inversely proportional to the concentration of the for- 
malin; at very small concentrations, however, the degree of 
tanning is less than the calculated amount. The tanning action 
of т per cent. formalin is not affected by the presence of 20 
(vol. per cent. alcohol. A depression of the melting point of 
gelatine to 34 deg. and 32 deg., without visible tanning, 15 
caused by то per cent. solutions of potash and chrome alums. 


A Handbook of the Lantern. 

The “ Lehrbuch der Projection,” by Dr. Neuhauss, published at 
4 marks by Herr Wilhelm Knapp, of Halle-a-S., now appears as a 
second edition. It is a magnificent summary of our present-day 
knowledge regarding lantern matters, whether from the point of 
view of projection for display or projection for enlarging on a sen- 
sitive surface. First we have a history commencing with Kircher's 
lantern of about 1600, next a practical as well as mathematical 
exposition of the essentials in adapting the various parts of the 
optical system to each other. Finally we have a detailed and up- 
to-date explanation of current forms and special adaptations, as, 
for example, polariscope projectors, three-colour projectors, and 
projectors for microscopic subjects, this latter section being 
especially valuable and complete. 
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NEW MOUNTS 


{ ESSRS. W. BUTCHER AND SONS, of Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, have placed upon the market some 
new lines in mounts which should prove very acceptable to our 


readers. In all, 21 new patterns have been brought out, many 
of which are of high artistic excellence, and give evidence of 
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having been carefully planned to give the print, when mounted, 
its full pictorial value. 

The “ Quebec” is a new departure in slip-in mounts, made 
of hand-made milled edged paper, the opening band cut with 
a very deep bevel in art-tinted paper. The mount has a strut for 
standing, and is tied with a ribbon bow of a matching tint. 
These mounts are sold at 4s., 5s., and 6s. per dozen for quarter- 
plate, postcard, or cabinet size. 

The “Stanhope” mount is a serviceable slip-in mount faced 
with grey-brown imitation canvas, with outside bevelled edge 
and a deep hand-cut opening toned brown; it also has a strut 
for standing. These mounts are sold at 2s. and as. 6d. for 
quarter-plate and postcard sizes. 

The “Montreal” is a more elaborate mount of the slip-in 
order; the outer mount is of purple black, elegantly shaped, 
and there is fixed on it a dark mouse-coloured bevelled card 
which gives an excellent effect. There is a bevelled opening, 
and the mounts are tied with suitable ribbon bows. This 
mount is sold at 4s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. for quarter-plate, postcard 
upright, and postcard oblong shapes. 

For those who prefer to cut their own mounts reference should 
be made to the list of " Linette" mounting papers, thick and 
thin, supplied by the same firm. There is an assortment of ten 
colours suitable to grey or brown prints, and the prices are as 
follows :—8 by 6, 18 pieces 1s. thick, 36 pieces ıs. thin; то by 
8, 12 pieces 1s. thick, 24 pieces 1s. thin ; 12 by 10, 8 pieces rs. 
thick, 16 pieces rs. thin; 25 by 20, 12 pieces 6s. thick, 12 pieces 
2s. 6d. thin. These colours are none of them wasters, but all 
serviceable, and a suitable match for the grey or brown tones of 
prints. They can be safely recommended as thoroughly reliable 
and artistic in colour. 


TWO NEW PAPERS BY ELLIOTT 


AND SONS, OF BARNET. 


ESSRS. ELLIOTT AND SONS, New Barnet, have put 
upon the market two new papers—the one a collodion-like 
self-toning and the other a carbon surface bromide. 


THE KIPLO SELF-TONING PAPER. 


This is a self-toning paper having a fine surface, which gives 
the maximum of detail with extremely clear definition. It is 
desirable that the negative should not be too weak and that 
printing should be carried decidedly further than is usual with 
the ordinary P.O.P. No washing is required after printing, 
and the print is placed direct into a bath of hypo (4 oz. to 
water 20 oz.). The prints are kept in this bath for from 8 to 15 
minates, but if they remain longer the whites are apt to be 
degraded. <A temperature of about 65 degrees should be main- 
tained, as an increase is likely also to lead to the same defect. 
This bath gives warm brown tones; should colder tones be 
desired, 5o grains of soda bicarbonate will produce them and 
also add to the permanency of the print and ensure the purity 
of the whites. 

Another method of producing the colder tones is to soak the 
prints for not more than five minutes in a salt bath (salt 1 oz., 
water 20 oz.) and then, after a rinse in cold, clean water, 
‚ transfer to the ordinary hypo solution for 15 minutes. 

Double toning is almost an impossibility with this paper, and 
it will be found extremely easy to work and uniform and reliable 
in its action. 

THE VELBRO BROMIDE PAPER. 

Here we have a semi-matt carbon surfaced bromide paper 
which gives great depth and richness in the shadows, at the same 
time that the high-lights are kept remarkably clear and fine. 
The exposure for this brand of Barnet bromide does not differ 
materially from the others by the same makers; from 3 to 5 
seconds at 18 inches from a No. § Bray's gas burner will be 
found about correct for an ordinary negative. 

Any good bromide developer can be used, but the Barnet Metol 
or Barnet M.Q. developer will be found especially suitable. 
These formula are printed in the instruction paper enclosed 
with each packet of Barnet bromide paper. The exposure should 
be ample enough to allow of development being complete in from 
1 to 2 minutes. Of course, a dilution of the developer will 
give softer results if such be required. It is highly desirable 
that the acid fixing bath should be used to prevent blisters, 
harden the film, and keep the prints from stains. 

Velbro bromide paper will be found easy to work, pure in 
high-lights, full of depth in the shadows, and having a clear 
matt surface which, while it avoids the shining and reflecting 
surface of glossy paper, gives abundant detail 


THE KODAK '"PREMOGRAPH " REFLECT- 
ING CAMERA. 


"TAS KODAK CO. have already made the public familiar with 
the reflex type of camera in their two models, the Graflex 
and the Premo, which are well known, widely appre- 
ciated, and much in demand. They now add a much cheaper 
form, which, though it 
naturally has to omit some 
of the features of the more 
expensive and elaborate 
models, yet provides the 
amateur, at a most moderate 
cost, with a  quarter-plate 
camera provided with a 
mirror that gives an image 
exactly the ‘same size as the 
picture to’ be taken, and 
though there is no oppor- 
tunity for focussing, it 1s no 
small advantage to the opera- 
tor to have a full-sized image 
right way up when he is com- 
posing his subject. The 
mirror can be brought down 
for use or turned up out of 
the way by the revolution of 
a key on the right-hand side 
of the instrument. A shutter 
is provided for both time and 
instantaneous exposures. As 
soon as the subject makes a 
satisfactory composition on 
the hooded screen, a turn of 
the handle simultaneously 
carries the mirror out of the path of the light and allows the 
latter to reach the film. There is no possibility of the picture 
differing in the slightest degree from the image seen on the 
screen. There is no focussing to distract and take attention from 
the composition of the picture. The screen is watched until 
the subject appears as it is desired to record it, and the exposure 
is then made. The exposure cannot be varied; it is estimated 
at about r-3oth second. 

A great advantage for the amateur already accustomed to 
the use of Kodak goods is the fact that the Premo film-pack 
is taken in this camera without an adapter, so that twelve 
quarter-plate exposures are possible for each pack. 

The price of this instrument is most moderate— /2 2s. Premo 
film-pack for twelve expesures costs 3s., and a leather carry- 
in& case ^s. 6d. 
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2; In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers SS 
eT to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order Eo. T аа 
2 to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded pott 
LA condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 2 

2225 Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

C 


Recovery of Silver from Fixing Bath. 


How can I best recover metallic silver from the residues of 
old fixing baths? 


Add to the old fixing baths a strong solution of liver of sulphur 
(potassium sulphide), which will cause a dark precipitate of silver 
sulphide. It should be added gradually, with stirring, so long as a 
precipitate falls. Filter out the deposit, and wash it well in several 
changes of water. To reduce this to a metallic state, make the 
following mixture : 


Flour of sulphur .................. е 2 02 
NUMIÉ. — чазак кина ERAT ARS AE dn 4 02. 
Fine dry Sawdust ......... eee 2 02. 


The ingredients must be thoroughly dry, and the nitre must be 
ground to a fine der by itself. Mix the ingredients on a sheet 
of paper with the fingers or a wooden paper knife, avoiding 
friction, which might end in disaster. To each ounce of this mix- 
ture, add one ounce of the dried silver sulphide, and put it in a 
hole drilled in a block of wood. Apply a light to the top and it 
will burn fiercely, leaving a button of silver as the result. 


Ferrous Oxalate for Bromide Paper. 
Please give ferrous oxalate developer suitable for bromide 


paper. Н. bE W. 
A.—Okxalate potash .....4.. eere eene nnne rnnt 4 02 
HOt Water SC SNS 12 OZ. 
Acidafy with sulphuric acid. 
B.—Protosulphate of iron  .............. eee 4 Oz. 
Hot nu wees наны быс 8 oz 
Sulphuric acid sereme eee neenon rennen 4 dr. 


Always add the iron to the oxalate, the proportion varying ac- 
cording to subject. Normal quantity being 1 of iron to 6 of 
oxalate solution. Use two drops of 10 per cent. solution of bromide 
to each ounce. After development, it 1s usual to transfer the prints 
to a bath of acetic acid and water for a few minutes, followed by 
washing, before transferring to the hypo. That is not necessary 
wéth the more modern developers. 


To Strip a Film from a Glass Negative. 


What is the simplest and safest way to strip and enlarge a 
negative film from cracked glass? If possible, without using 
hydrofluoric acid, which is so dangerous to store. CHEMIST. 


The following is a simple method : —The film after stripping can 
be transferred to another glass, either in its original position or 
reversed as regards left and right, the latter being especially useful 
for use in making carbon prints bv single transfer. їе the original 
glass su be cracked, it should be laid upon a second sheet 
before being immersed in the stripping bath. To strip a negative, 
immerse in a bath of: 


Potassium fluoride 
Water cec TTE I pint 


Acidify with a few drops of hydrochloric acid. In about a minute 
the edges will begin to fill and can be rolled towards the centre 
of the plate with the finger tips. Care must, of course, be taken 
to avoid undue roughness in disengaging the film. When the film 
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All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xvi.) and addressed to the 
* The Amateur Photographer," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C, 


uestions or prins MUST 


Editor, 


is free it should be supported on plain glass and then transferred 
to a tray (say, 12 by 10) of clean water, where it will begin to 
stretch until сетей to almost 8 by то inches. Should enlarge- 
ment be considered undesirable, the loose film can be put into 


spirit and water, instead of plain water, when stretching will be 
avoided. 


Silver Sensitiser for Fabrics. 


(1) Would you kindly give me a recipe for sensitising fabrics, 
such as linen, silk, and satin? How is the material coated; 
must it be brushed on or laid in a dish of the liquid? I would 
like to use an ordinary silver solution, and not the platinotype 
way. B. W. 
Make the following salting solution : — 

Ammonium chloride 


PEINE n ERE VOL ОК ОС 100 gr 
Iceland: MOSS eS SC eec buda Roe epus e deperit 60 gr 
Boiling: Water o acing SE ы а йыр SÎ 20 07 


When nearly cold, filter the solution and immerse the satin for 
fifteen minutes; when dry the material may be sensitised at any 
time by immersion for fifteen minutes in the following sensitising 
bath : — 


Silver nitrate 


"€ 200 gr 
ur О УУ О УО УУ УУ ООЛ IO OZ 
NTIS: acid" (65 (Ps) osse эи Анат раду чан 1 minim 


Print deeply, tone thoroughly, and fix in a fresh hypo bath. 


Invisible Ink. 


Although not quite photographic, I hope you will give me a 


sympathetic ink, to be visible or invisible at will. FRANK. 
The following is said to be effective: 

(hloride of cobalt. «cerni eror ege ЫН» ŞO gr. 

Distilled. water зз etur resa ax PEE ORE зыйан 1 fluid oz. 

ep M E 10 minims 


Dissolve the chloride of cobalt in the distilled water, and add the 
еше Writing executed with this ink is invisible on paper, 
ut, on warming, the writing turns blue. On exposure to damp 
air it becomes invisible. 


Warm Brown Tones on Bromides. 


Will you kindly repeat your formula for uranium toning 
bromides? H. DE W. 


After developing and fixing the prints, wash them thoroughly, 
and immerse in the following toning bath until of the desired 


tone; then again wash until the vellow colour is discharged from 
the whites : — 


A.—Potassium ferricyanide 


| n ferricyanide ........................... IO gr. 
ACeUG AON Se io e EINEN tenes unease sees 3 drams 
Water AO: SESS aaa wee 8 oz. 

B--—Uranvl pitie аи SRS Saa 10 gr. 
Acetic acid о а ctos Var erc TUE aM ais 2 drams 
Water lO: "m 8 oz. 


Mix equal parts of A and B at time of using. 


The mixed solutions 
will not keep. 


HE Chiswick Camera Club held their twelfth annual exhibition 


at the Chiswick Town Hall on the oth and roth inst. The 
exhibits were suitably displayed on screens round the fine hall. 
In Class A Mr. H. C. Butler has, in “ Harrow-on-the-Hill ” 
(6), a decidedly fine presentment of that well-known spot, which is 
so strong as to remind one of good German work. Mr. W. H. 
Cook is a versatile worker, atd produces a variety of subjects, 
notably (9) “In the Wood," and (11) “Silver Birches," which 
attracted attention. Н. Hucklebridge gives us delicate passe-par- 
tout subjects of fine and dainty quality, and Mr. R. L. Spicer 
almost achieves a great success in s (48) “ Swan's Nest," which 
has good decorative qualities. Mr. H. V. Vinnecombe has excel- 
lent atmosphere and quality in his (49) “ Hanging Sword Alley,” 
while Mr. W. E. Walker, whose subject matter is mostly of a 
pastoral nature, scores in several pictures, notably, perhaps, im 
his fine effect, (бт) “ Entering the Harbour.” Mr. Н. E. Ward has 
a restful “ Wave Study " (65), a great improvement on the majority 
of renderings of this subject. Mr. J. Woodger is one of the strong 
workers of this society, and amongst this exhibits we find (73) “A 
Derbyshire Dale," with its quiet, sympathetic tones and good value, 
and an excellent ‘‘ Farm Scene” (74). 
In Class B we have good work from Mr. W. H. Cook and Mr. 
G. D. Fowle, while in the Architecture Class (C) Mr. H. O. 
Butler has a good “Impression of St. Paul's?! (95), which would 
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bear to have some of its fidgettiness subdued, though it is a fine 
piece of work, as are Mr. W. H. Cook's St. Albans subjects. 
'* Detail " (101), T. A. Coysh, is of good quum and “ Richmond 
Bridge" (102), by H. S. Hopkins, is a well-composed picture with 
good tones. Mr. C. H. Marriott has an outstanding picture in 
(111) * In Hampton Court," while Mr. J. Woodger has a good ren- 
dering of a well-known subject in (126) “ Arch, Winchester." Mr. 
P: L. Spicer has good technique and fair composition in (r33) 
“ Poppies.” 

The кой of the society shows in some ways an advance on last 
year. There is a good deal of interest shown by the members, 
though not so much as might be wished, and the exhibiting, it is 
felt, 1s left too much to a few enthusiastic members. The meetings 
last year seem to have been much appreciated, judging by the way 
they have brought up the number of exhibits in at least one class. 

The following is the list of awards: — 

Silver medal (best picture in exmbition): W. E. Walker; 
Class A (landscape), bronze medal: H. Hucklebridge; Class B 
(portraiture), bronze medal: W. E. Walker; Class C (architec- 
ture), bronze medal: С. H. Marriott; lantern slides, bronze 
medal: J. Woodger. 

There were many interesting side shows, and on the two even- 
ings there were good attendances and much interest taken in the 
proceedings. 


— a+ ———— 
WELLCOME PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB EAHIBITION. 


N Saturday, the 4th inst., the seventh annual exhibition of 
the Wellcome Photographic Club, at the Wellcome Club and 
TX Dartford, was opened by Mr. H. Snowden Ward, 

.К.Р.8. 

The chairman, Мг. Н. С. Sayer, briefly drew attention to 
the favourable condition, both financial and otherwise, of the 
club. He also referred to the indebtedness of the members to 
their presdent, Mr. H. S. Wellcome, for the splendidly equipped 
dark-rooms he had so kindly provided for their use, and announced 
that in future the committee intended to do more to encourage 
technical photography. 

Mr. Snowden Ward made a highly interesting and instructive 
speech. He congratulated the members on the excellence of the 
exhibits, which he considered highly creditable to a club that relied 
wholly upon the work of its own members, and which he said 
would compare favourably with the members! class of any club 
in England. In referring to the aims of artistic photography, he 
emphasised the importance of the elimination of the non-essential, 


and the need for more concentration in photographic work. Не 
then formally declared the exhibition open. 

The following awards were made: ‘Bronze casket for the best 
picture in the exhibution—'' Melton Meadows," Mr. W. Н. Fowkes. 
In Class A, for members who had previously received an award in 
an open competition, three pictures received honourable mention— 
" Tugging," Mr. H. W. Lane; ' Sunset," Mr. S. F. Morgan; 
“On the River," Mr. F. C. Starnes. In Class B, for members 
who had not previously received an award, there were two bronze 
plaques, presented by Mr. G. E. Pearson, general manager, and 
Dr. Jowett, works manager. First plaque, “ Оп a Kentish Com- 
mon," Mr. I. J. Gash; second plaque, ‘‘ Street Socene— Dinan," 
Mr. E. G. Price. Honourable mention—'' An Alpine Scene," Mr. 
R. E. Jackson; “Fading Tints of Western Skies," Mr. H. Hamlin. 

A large and excellent loan collection of colour photographs 
was exhibited, including some of the best examples of the 
work of Messrs. Henry J. Comlev, R. Child Bayley, John H. Gear, 
J. A. Sinclair, and others. 


—e 


THE HORSLEY HINTON PORTFOLIO OF PHOTOGRAVURES. 


“TT Н15 portfolio, which was published last week, has been 
welcomed with unstinted praise by all who have seen it. It 
contains very finely printed photogravures of five of the best 
pictures of Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, and the tone and colour of 
the originals is excellently reproduced. Most photographers 
have had an opportunity of seeing the originals on the walls 
of exhibitions in various parts of the country, and they can 
now be seen at the Royal Photographic Society’s rooms in 
Russell Square. The pictures selected are those generally con- 
sidered the best Mr. Hinton has produced, and are as follows :— 
Melton Meadows, Fleeting and Far, Recessional, Weeds and 
Rushes, Niagara. 
The pictures are each on an Imperial quarto sheet of heavy 


antique paper, and are inserted loose in a portfolio, so that any 
subject can be framed. A specially written article by Mr. A. H. 
Blake accompanies the portfolio, and gives a brief account of 
Mr. Hinton’s life and photographic aims and ideals, and a 
detailed criticism of the pictures. The many thousands of our 
readers who have profited by the criticism and advice of Mr. 
Hinton, and who have known and appreciated his fine pictonal 
work, will, we feel sure, be glad to have in a permanent form 
reproductions of his best work in such a beautiful process as 
photogravure. The portfolio will be sent, carefully packed, post 
free, to any address 1n the United Kingdom for 6s. net. Orders, 
accompanied by a remittance, should be sent to THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER Office, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C 


din йа. a c озь cmd 


Writing on behalf of Mr. York Schwartz, who, we understand, 
has returned to Germany, Mr. H. J. Mallabar states that in the 
new printing paper described in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of 
April 7, ‘‘there are no free silver salts present." 


Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., of Kingsway, London, W.C., 
are holding their spring sale, at which many bargains in apparatus 
and appliances can be obtained for a very low price. We notice in 
particular that the sale price of the Pocket Cyko camera No. 1 is 
12s. 6d., while the Cvko No. 2 for quarter-plates is sold at 15s. 
Any of our readers can obtain a list of the bargains on writing to the 


company. The Amencan folding camera, for 5 by 4 plates, which 
usually retails at £5 55., has been reduced on the clearance list to 


£3 7s. ӨЧ. 


The Eastman Kodak Company have sent us their annual report 
for the year ending December 31st, 1907, and the results are a 
record in the history of the company. Dividends of 6 per cent. on 
the preferred shares and 25 per cent. on the ordinary shares have 
been paid, leaving a large sum to be carried to the reserve fund. 
We notice that in 1897 the company showed annual earnings of 
£185,000; and last year these amounted to 41,291,000. 
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Oldham Exhibition.—The exhibition of mem- 
bers’ work at Oldham was a very creditable 
show indeed, and only lack of space this week 
prevents us from giving more than this passing 
notice. The lantern evenings were a special 
attraction ; amongst the items, we find Mr. Jas. 

Shaw on “O’er Mountain, Lake, etc.," Mr. F. W. Parrott with 
his popular “ Norway” lecture, and Mr. J. J. Phelps on '' The 
Pyrenees and the Pyrenean People," all three lecturers hailing 
from the Manchester Amateur Photographic Society. 


— | ن 

The Wallasey Amatenr Photographic Society. —The summer 
syllabus is to hand, and includes such interesting items as 
“ Ozobrome," “ Retouching,” “Oil Printing," “The Carbon 
Process," ‘“ Photographic Apparatus, its Uses and Abuses,” etc., 


etc. u 


New Enlarging Lantern at Accrington.—The Accrington 
Camera Club has acquired a first-class enlarging lantern, fitted 
with up-to-date electric lighting arrangements, and the last 
meeting of the club was devoted to the purpose of showing the 
use of the lantern to the members, who put in an appearance 
to the number of about fifty. It was a very pleasant change 
from the usual cut and dried lecture night, and it was much 
appreciated. The members are just closing a most successful 
session. One of the items of interest at each lecture of the club 
is that a different Union print folio is on view. 
3j 

Oil Process Exhibition.—Allow me to again remind readers 
not to miss the exhibition of prints by the oil process that is now 
being held at the rooms of the Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Society. Open free daily, 6 to 9 p.m., Saturdays 2 to 5. Mr. 
G. M. Morris, 9, Chandos Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, will be 
pleased to send invitations to those applying. 


Birds at Home.—This was the title of a lecture recently given 
by Dr. J. E. Daniel before the Barrow Club. The lecture was 
illustrated by a very fine collection of lantern slides, showing 
the formation of nests, their situation, and also the young birds 
prior to flight. А most unique set of photographs of а “great 
tit’s nest which was built in a letter-box " showed the skill and 
patience of the lecturer. Several slides showed the mother 
feeding her young; in fact, she seemed to have become quite 
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inured to posing before the camera. A jackdaw’s nest, photo- 
graphed at Furness Abbey in the precincts of an old tower, gave 
an opportunity for the lecturer to offer a little advice to photo- 
graphers as to exposure, etc. A raven’s nest obtained in the 
Lake district gave a glimpse of the difficulties experienced on 
some occasions in securing photographs of the nest of this 
bird; the particular photograph exhibited necessitated the use 
of ropes, ladders, and the assistance of four men, all of whom 
were interested in the eggs or the nest itself. The nest was a 
very large one, and was lined with clumps of cowhair. And so 
Dr. Daniel ran on, reviewing the ways and manners of the 
various birds at home. It was a delightful lecture, and it is 
hoped it will be delivered again and again to both naturalists 
and photographers. ——— 

Carbograph.— During the past week or two this process has 
been demonstrated by Mr. Jackson, the Rotary Photographic 
Company's representative, at Preston, Manchester, Everton, 
Liverpool, and Nelson Photographic Society. 


Technique and Art in Photography.—In speaking on this subject 
recently at Manchester, Mr. H. B. Bradley said that technique 
and art have too often been looked upon as two distinct sections 
in photography, and he endeavoured to show by demonstration 
how these two factors were wrapped up in each other and could 
not well be separated. He claimed that the greater the know- 
ledge the photographer has of his tools, the greater are his 
chanoes of producing the effects he desires to portray in his 
pictorial work, and contended that the object of the pictorial 
photographer should be to secure greater control over all pro- 
cesses that will help him in his productions and advance his art 
science. He dealt with the questions of exposure and develop- 
ment, and discussed the possibilities of the various printing 
processes. Mr. Bradley then spoke of the combination printing 
of negatives to form one pictorial result, and described his 
method of procedure. With regard to the printing of such, he 
said that “all printing for combination pictures should be done 
in a diffused light, not in bright sunlight; the frame should be 
placed in a flat position out of doors, so that the light should 
come direct from above. This is to ensure the light striking 
the blocking out on the negatives at the same angle every time. 
If the frame is placed so that the light strikes the negative at a 
different angle, then the join will be faulty, and for this reason 
a flat position is best." 
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YORKSHIRE UNION NOTES. 


Hull Society's Annnal Meeting.—The council of the Hull Photo- 
bic Society have issued their twenty-fifth annual report. Some 
thirty-six new members have been enrolled during the year, bring- 
ing the total membership up to 223. Fresh recruits is the battle- 
cry of Hull. —Y c — 

Hull Finance.—The finances of the Hull Society are also very 
satisfactory; although the year's working shows an adverse balance 
on the revenue accountof £18 6s. rod., this is caused by a heavy 
account for repairs and renewals—£23 15s. 3d., ап item whcih will 
be a benefit spread over many years to come. The members are the 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


owners of the building in which they meet, and very properly charge 
all costs against the revenue account for each year. One of the 
gratifying features of the year's work is the splendid exhibition 
organised in December last, which resulted in a profit of £12 5s. sd. 


: —i 

The Late W. S. Parrish.—All who came in contact with the late 
W. S. Parrish will share with the council of the Hull Society the 
general regret at the loss sustained by them. By his death the 
society are depnved of a valuable friend whose advice and help 
were always at their disposal. 
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Dewsbury’s Annual Exhibition.—The annual exhibition of mem- 
bers’ prints was held last week, in the rooms of the Dewsbury 
Photographic Society. The number of prints was below the aver- 
age, but suffered nothing in that respect, because they were of a 
much better quality and were better displaved. The chief exhibitors 
were Messrs. A. Lyles, A. T. Dawson, Hovle, Hirst, Stansfield, G. 
W. Blackburn, Holland, Gundill, Brown, Scales. 


The Awards at Dewsbury.— There were seven awards—two for 
architecture, two for landscape, two for portraiture, and one for the 
best technical print. In the architectural section Frank Hoyle and 
W. Е. Gundill secured the awards. А. T. Dawson was first for 
landscape with * The Last Load," a subject with plenty of feeliug 
and expression. Second place was secured by G. G. Blackburn, 
with a °“ Bolton Abbey ” subject taken against the light. In “ Por- 
traits" Albert Lyles scored with a very fine “Study of a Girl's 
Head," a charming pose finely executed. A. T. Dawson secured 
second place with an excellent figure study. The technical prize was 
won by Albert Lyles with an oil print, thus disproving the conten- 
tion that detail was lost in the oil process. A noticeable feature of 
the exhibition was the very fine displav of oil prints bv Mr. Albert 
Lyles, the president, which almost dominated the show. 

Carbograph at Armley and Wortley.—The Armley and Wortley 
Photographic Society had recently the Rotary Company’s demonstra- 
tion on " Carbograph." Mr. Jackson is always successful in his 
manipulations, and if there is a good point in a subject you may be 
assured that Mr. Jackson will make the most of it. A number of 
specimen prints to show the varied effects obtainable; a contact 
print made and developed in the room showed the process to be 
easy and simple. When will Mr. Jackson demonstrate the advan- 
tages of. carbograph over ordinary carbon by making an en/arged 
print? , E د‎ ырны ш 

Progress of the Yorkshire Union.—At the annual meeting of the 
Yorkshire 'Union Mr. E. Clough reported progress as usual, and 
said the attendances had been good throughout the year; there 
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had been a net increase of two societies on the year. The lecture 
list comprised fifty names, with ninety-three subjects. During the 
first year of the Union there were twenty-five lecturers, so this 
year has just doubled the number. Mr. C. B. Howdill heads the 
list with eleven lectures given, and Mr. Copley runs him close with 
ten. The interchange of lectures with Lancashire and Cheshire 
had not been taken up quite so well as had been expected. 
AN ER 
Report from Y. P. U. Lantern Slide Section. —Mr. W. Н. 
Houghton, the secretary of the lantern slide section, also had a 
more favourable report to make, at the annual meeting, and said 
his set of slides this year were a decided improvement. The 
societies had submitted amongst them 600 slides, from which a 
selection was made. HOME ae 


Members’ Classes at Sheffield Exhibition.—The members’ 
classes, so strong a feature at Sheffield, are a striking proof of the 
desirability of organising a regular exhibition. Given an oppor- 
tunity, the members rise to the occasion. Mr. F. A. Tinker, one 
of the Sheffield members, has shown versatility of such a character 
that it has been rewarded with three plaques. The first a. delicate 
atmospheric study of an ** October Morning—St. Paul's’’; a figure 
subject, “ Diligence”; and another in the lantern slide section, 
" Poppies.” jit 

Tank Development at Leeds.—If Mr. W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S., 
could be induced to give his experiences of societies he has visited 
this session it would no doubt be interesting reading. He paid a 
return visit to the Leeds Camera Club on a recent Wednesday with 
his popular lecture on “ The Theory and Practice of Time Develop- 
ment." “Correct exposure and correct development" was his 


watchword. — 


A Note to Secretaries.—As soon as secretaries of societies in 
Yorkshire have completed their summer syllabus I shall be obliged 
for a copy, and also any fuller particulars thev may have respecting 
the summer excursions. 


| SCOTTISH FEDERATION NOTES. (From OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Blue Book.—This little annual publication of the Federa- 
tion is one of its most popular side-lines. It gives full particu- 
lars of the various activities of the S. P. Y.; it contains a 
calendar of exhibitions, etc., and a list of “experts” who are 
willing to give advice on photographic matters. This “expert” 
feature, we may mention, is one that particularly appeals to 
the outlying photographer, resident away from the range of 
photographic societies. These workers have the privilege of 
joining the Federation as individuals; they have not photo- 
graphic tutors next door to whom they can narrate their 
trouble and find relief. A letter to one of the “experts” brings 
them a remedy for their troubles, and we understand that the 
benefits of this section of the Federation are fully realised and 
appreciated. The big feature of the book, however, is the 
Gazetteer. This is certainly the pioneer of its kind, there being 
no photographic gazetteer on a similar comprehensive scale 
prior to the Blue Book one, while the “reporters” list was a 
unique benefit. ‘These reporters are willing to give associates 
who propose visiting the district they represent every informa- 
tion and assistance. Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, 
and it is pleasing to the S. P. F. officials to know that these 
introductions of theirs are being copied, whether the source of 
inspiration is acknowledged or not. One photographic paper 
last year frankly admitted the benefit of the ‘‘ reporter" service 
in a review of “The Blue Book," and copied it for the benefit 
of its readers. The book is at present under revisal for the 1908 
issue, so associates who know of any additional dark-rooms 
available to members, or who are willing to take up the duties 
of “reporter” or “expert,” would be doing the Federation a 
service if they would communicate with the secretary of their 


society, or with the secretary of the Federation, Mr. John B. 
Maclachlan. Another noticeable point in “the bookie” is the 
number of advertisements, a proof that manufacturers are gradu- 
ally recognising the benefits of taking space in the S. P. F. 
publications. 


=н: 

'* Queen's Park" and New Rooms.—The council of this live 
Glasgow society have taken the rooms formerly occupied by the 
Govanhill Liberal Association, at 43, Bankhall Street, Govanhill. 
The rooms are large and commodious, and convenient to the 
cars and the Cathcart Circle Railway (Crosshill Station), and an 
increase of the membership and usefulness of the association is 
confidently anticipated. We trust that this enterprise will be 
rewarded as it deserves. At the request of several painter 
artists, 1t was agreed to admit them as members. The new 
secretary 1s Archibald Muir, 301, Cathcart Road, Govanhill, 
Glasgow, who will be willing to give any information to pro- 
spective members. NE Баш: 


Dennistoun Association.— After a very successful season, the 
Dennistoun Amateur Photographic Association held their annual 
meeting. The new secretary is A. M. Logan, 585, Alexandra 
Parade, Glasgow. 
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IMPORTANT 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AMALGAMATION OF 
“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER” 


AND 


“THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS.” 


UR readers will doubtless have wondered why 
no announcement has yet been made as to the 
future policy of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
and the appointment of a new Editor, but we 

are now able to announce the most important change 
that has taken place in photographic journalism for very 
many years. 

We have within the last few days purchased the 
Photographic News, which, founded in 1858, is by far 
the oldest journal devoted to amateur photographers. 
The first editor was Sir William Crookes, and during 
the last fifty years the names of all the leaders in 
the photographic world have appeared as writers of 
articles in its pages. For many years the Photographic 
News was a penny weekly publication, but recently the 
price was raised to twopence, and the style of the 
articles, the class of the illustrations, and the general 
appearance of the paper have been similar to THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. We shall combine the Photo- 
graphic News with our own journal under the title of 


“The Amateur Photographer & Photographic News." 


The amalgamation will take place in the number 
published on May 12th, and we believe that by this 
combination, additional power, interest, and usefulness 
will be given to Тнк AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, and it 
will continue to be the leading journal for all amateur 
photographers and pictorial workers. 


Our New Editor. 


Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., who has edited the 
Photographic News with such marked ability for the 
past two and a half years, will be the Editor of the joint 
publication. One of the leading daily papers men- 
tioning the amalgamation, said, '' Mr. Mortimer's 
brillant career as a photographic editor has been 
marked by a notable amount of energy, enterprise, and 
resourcefulness. Thus guided, the combined forces of 
the two journals should ensure the production of a 
photographic weekly of unrivalled influence and pros- 
peritv." We gladly welcome Mr. Mortimer to the 


editorial chair, and under him the premier position 
which has been held by the two publications will be 
fully maintained. Mr. Mortimer is a facile and lucid 
writer on photographic matters, and has written several 
pamphlets dealing with special branches of photo- 
graphy. He has acted as judge at all the more im- 
portant exhibitions, and his pictures of bold and striking 
seascapes have been exhibited throughout the country; 
in fact, in this particular class of photography he is 
unrivalled. Of the ‘‘ man and his aims "' we shall give 
more information next week in an illustrated interview. 
Some Features. 

The most popular and successful features of both 
papers will be retained in the combined publication, 
which will be unquestionably the biggest and best jour- 
nal ever issued to the photographic public. Needless 
to say, the high quality of the illustrations for which 
Tus AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER and the Photographic 
News have been famous, will be the subject of special 
attention, and no effort will be spared to make the re- 
productions the finest of their kind, both in selection 
and treatment. Many new and attractive features will 
also be introduced. These will be announced later. 

Both the pictorial and technical sides of photography 
will be ably and amply dealt with every week, and a 
host of good things will be provided in each issue. 
Beginners and advanced workers, pictorialists and 
technicians, will find something good and something to 
interest and instruct them in every number of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. A new weekly competition 
will also be started for the benefit of all readers, par- 
ticulars of which will be found on another page. 


Special Amalgamation Number, May 12th. 

Will our readers tell any photographic friends who 
do not subscribe to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER Or 
Photographic Ness of the amalgamation, and ask 
them on May 12 to buy a copy of our paper? We shall 
be glad to send a specimen copy on application. It will 
be a landmark in photographic journalism, and will be 
the biggest and the best number we have ever produced. 
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NOTES AND 


HE new number of Camera Work has just 
reached us, and is devoted to Colour Photo- 
graphy by Mr. E. J. Steichen, and three 
reproductions by four-colour half-tone letter- 
press printing of Autochromes by the author 
accompany the article. There is an excellent 

portrait of George Bernard Shaw, as well as a portrait 
of a ladv and a group of several figures. 


O S s 


This number of Camera Work contains full particulars 
of the '' expulsion '' of Mr. Stieglitz from the Camera 
Club of New York. Apparently Mr. Stieglitz’s activity 
on Camera Work, and his connection with the Photo- 
Secession, was resented by the committee of the Camera 
Club, and they requested him to resign his membership. 
As Mr. Stieglitz and his friends considered that he had 
done nothing contrary to the rules of the club, and as 
no valid reason had been given for the request, he de- 
cided that he would not resign, and, therefore, the com- 
mittee expelled him from membership of the club. Mr. 
Stieglitz felt that thi$ action was open to misconstruction 
and might reflect upon his character, and legal proceed- 
ings were threatened; whereupon the committee passed a 
resolution reinstating Mr. Stieglitz as a life-member of 
the Camera Club, and also resolutions that no charges 
had been brought against his personal character. When 
Mr. Stieglitz felt that he had cleared his character, he 
decided to resign from the club, as the whole procecd- 
ings had been so distasteful to him. Some forty other 
members left the Camera Club as a protest against the 
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A Colourless World. 


A knowledge of the conventions of the monochromatic depiction 
of nature cannot but be of the highest importance to every photo- 
grapher, excepting possibly the colour enthusiast, so that particular 
value attaches to an almost unique phenomenon which Dr. Lindsay 
Johnson a few days ago brought to my notice. It consisted of 
two reproductions of the solar spectrum, which had been made bv 
an artist who suffered from the following most extraordinary visual 
deficiency. While one eve saw the colours of nature in a normal 
manner, the other was absolutely colour-blind, not as the term is 
often misapplied to cases where the individual is only blind to one 
or two colours, but totally incapable of seeing anything beyond 
light and shade. While one of the spectra, painted by means of 
the healthy eye, showed the usual colours, the other, carefully 
rendered by means of the colour-deficient eve, showed it as a band 
of varying depths of grev. Of these the yellow region was the 
lightest, next to which came the blue. i 


In Praise of the Spy. 


Although the detective camera is practically a thing of the past, 
outlawed by every decent-minded amateur, the camera sneak 
still pursues the silent and secret tenor of his way. And long may 
he continue to do so, providing he does nothing worse than play 
the footpad to steal the shadows of birds and of other wildlings. 
What delightful decorative and almost Japanesque arrangements 
are possible to these photographic trackers-down of shv feathered 
folk, may be seen bv reference to Mr. Charles Reid's boughs 
laden with nestlings which are reproduced in the Royal magazine. 
To accomplish. similar successes one must be a bit of a naturalist, 
for usually there is but one day out of the whole year on which the 
fledglings can be advantageously photographed. It is, however, 
the grown-up birds which need the most careful shadowing; hence, 
although the old Mav-day sport of Jack-in-the-green is now done 
with, the amateur revives the custom by building an artificial 
arbour in which to ensconce himself near enough to the nest of 
some bird, that he mav picture her as she attends to her maternal 
duties. 
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COMMENTS. 


action of the committee, and they have started an asso- 
ciation under the name of ‘‘ Camera Workers," with 
premises in East 25th Street, New York. 

© GG Ф 


When making his first serious attempts at portraiture 
in a room, the amateur may do well to bear in mind an 
old suggestion made by Mr. Safford (Journal, Photo- 
graphic Society, May 18, 1870, p. 23), to the effect that 
it is often desirable to so arrange a mirror that the 
sitter can sce his own reflection; his reflection being the 
mark towards which his attention is directed. Often 
a restless and uncasy sitter may be eased by this ex- 
pedient, but occasionallv the result is unsatisfactory. 
Our readers may be reminded that when a mirror is 
used as above, the reflection will not ordinarily be in- 
cluded in the photograph; but quite special effects in 
portraiture are possible in which the reflection is photo- 


graphed. p ё е 


Nature reminds us that one of the first uses of the 
photographic camera was as an aid in land surveying 
or map making, and reference is made to the importance 
of such work in America; indeed, it is in the rapid survey 
of vast areas that photography has hitherto done most 
service. The importance of tnis branch of photographic 
work is signalised by the formation in Vienna of an 
association for the advancement of photogrammetry. 
Those readers who wish to know how the ordinary 
camera may be used in map plotting or photogrammetry 
will find particulars of Professor Turner's method in 
THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for January 23, 1902. 
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CAUSERIE. 


By THE MAGPIE. 


The Midnight Amateur. 


Are we on the eve of a great recrudescence of night photo- 
graphy? Although a doughty Scotsman has just brought out an 
imposing little monograph which is a cross between an album 
and a text-book, in which he describes the somewhat fearful joys 
of photographing the lamp-lit cities of Europe, there are many 
serious drawbacks, which should make the amateur pause before 
following in his footsteps. First is the dubious company which 
is liable to foregather as the midnight hour approaches; then there 
are the dangers to health, for if the best is to be attempted, either 
a wet or a snowy night shoud be reserved for the job. And, after 
all, what too often ensues is a print of Cimmerian darkness, 
peppered bv white spots, while should there be any water the 
latter usually reflects big formless voids of white paper. There 
have, X is true, been a few exceptions. Some of Paul Martin's, 
for example. Sad to sav, the most convincing photographs I call 
to mind displaving the gleam and glitter of flashing lamps, and the 
darkness made visible of a citv by night, were in the form of paper 
transparencies suitably faked with colour and printed from ordinary 
negatives taken bv davlight. 


New Aids. 

Ought what are known as ‘trade notices”? to appear in the 
Journal of the R. P. S.? If so, ought they to form a reasonably 
complete summary of the chief novelties or not? These ques- 
tions were recently raised at one of the Society's meetings, when 
Dr. Mees and Mr. E. J. Wall held that such notices as are 
published in the Journal were right and proper. And yet I 
feel sure that—outside the fifty or sixty members who con- 
stitute the council and its supporters—not 25 per cent. will 
approve of the degradation of the Journal to the puffing of 
pastes, or the formal notification of the momentous fact that 
Messrs. “ Jericho,” Ltd., have substituted “pansy” for their 
“mauve” P.O.P. Looking through the 1907 Journals, I find 
that these trade notices of British products number in all six- 
teen! Of these, nine describe four commercial products, leaving 
for the rest of the year's output of new photographic aids but 
seven notices of novelties. 
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E were able to show in our last lesson some 
steps in the gradual transformation of a 
most unpromising original into, at any 
rate, a result somewhat approximating to 
the picture of Romney which we set ourselves to copy. 
Our first illustration to-day shows the pencil-work that 
was necessary on the tissue to improve the folds and 
lighting of the dress, and the lighting and contour of the 


Ne. 3.— Working on the Face and Dress. 


face, to get them nearer to the aspect of the original; 
and our last illustration gives the best we were able to 
do in pursuance of our object. Of course, the process is 
long and to a certain extent tedious, but perhaps not 
more tedious than would be required to make and con- 
trol a multiple gum print, which, it must be remembered, 
would probably never be repeated, while this negative, 
once secured, could be printed from as many times as 
desired with the same result. 

We have tried by a single example to show how this 
kind of control is secured—how the patient work of 
transformation goes on; how, step by step, the gradual 
alterations were effected. A bothering process, the 
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a series of elementary chapters with illustrations of common 
errors by beginners, with their cause and remedy described - 
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reader will say, and say truly; but no more trouble and 
less expense than the number of spoiled prints which ac- 

cumulate from endeavours to realise our ideal and effect 
modifications at the print stage, with this added ad- 
vantage, that a print which owes its effect and fine pre- 
sentment to work done in its development can hardly 
ever, as we have said, be repeated exactly either in gum, 
oil, or ozobrome. Fifty copies may be tried, but every 


No. 4. —The Finished Picture. 


worker will admit that out of those fifty no two will give 
an identical presentment of the subject. 

It will readily be agreed that if from the crude 
arrangement of No. 1, the original print, reproduced 
in last week's ‘‘ A. P.," which is one of the first poses 
or arrangements attempted, though not the actual onc 
selected as the basis of future work, we can by work- 
ing on the negatives and positives finally produce No. 4 
without taking a new photograph of the subject at all, 
almost anything is possible in the way of modification 
to bring an original negative into harmony with our 
ideas. Objects can be taken out, simple outlines can 
be modified, the breaking through of light in a grey 
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sky, and detail in flat tints can be suggested, and 
general improvement be made to an almost unhmited 
extent. 

Matt Varnish on the Negative. 

But what of the varnish method? As it is somewhat 
different in working, we must explain it rather fully. 
This method is slightly more difficult than the tissue- 
paper, and for two reasons. First, because to flow 
the varnish evenly over the glass side of the nega- 
tive requires a little learning; and secondly, because it 
is not so easily removed as the tissue paper in places 
where the light is required to penetrate more freely. 


Negative coated with matt varnish, the vamish being 
scraped away from the newspaper and apron. 


One secret of success is not to attempt to pour the 
varnish on from a FULL bottle. The method of var- 
nishing may be thus described. Holding the negative 
glass side upwards in the left hand, and taking the 
varnish bottle in the right, pour a gentle stream of 
liquid into a pool in the middle of the plate. Tilt the 
negative so that the varnish flows into the right-hand 
top corner, then along thé side to the left-hand 
top corner, then down to the corner held between the 
fingers and along the base into the bottle again. As 
soon as the liquid has run off begin at once to rock the 
plate backwards and forwards, to prevent the varnish 
settling in streaks. The negative is now set on end 
until completely dry. 


Work on the Matt Varnish. 


Now we have on the glass side of the negative a per- 
fectly even film of matt varnish, which does not alter 
the relative tones in the least, though it makes the 
time taken by the negative in printing somewhat longer. 
But if we cut away and scrape off the matt varnish in 
places, it is evident that where this 1s done the light will 
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Print from negative after treatment, showing detail 
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be able to penetrate more freelv and the print will be 
darker. 
An Illustration. 


Now look at our illustration of the old man and the 
child. As the negative prints without any faking, the 
hand and the apron of the girl become white, and the 
paper in the old man's hand is pure white, without the 
faintest trace of detail. The negative was backed with 
matt varnish, and then the varnish cleared away from 
the apron and the paper, so that the light getting 
through those parts more than through the rest of the 
negative gives their tones a relation to the rest of 
the picture. 

How do we proceed 
to get the matt varnish 
off? Looking at the 
negative by transmitted 
light and using a sharp- 
pointed knife blade, we 
cut into the matt 
varnish along the edges 
of the space we wish to 
clear, keeping rather 
inside than outside the 
boundaries if we cannot 
keep exactly to them. 
Having made the 
boundary lines of our 
space, we lay the nega- 
tive down on a clean, 
flat surface and, work- 
ing inwards from the 
boundary lines and 
taking great care not to 
let the knife slip into 
the portion outside the 
boundary, we proceed 
to scrape away the 
matt varnish. Should 
the space be a large 
one, we can clear a 
space round the boun- 
daries and then remove 
the rest with a rag 
spread on the finger- 
tip, after being wetted 
with alcohol. 


How to Print Parts of the Subject Lighter. 


But supposing instead of having a space which we 
want to get darker on the print, the opposite be the case, 
and we require to get a portion of the print lighter. We 
get some water-colour, more or less light-resisting, as 
we wish our space to be less or more light, and paint it 
on to the matt varnish over the portion in question. 


in apron and newspaper. 


How this Power Heips Us. 


Imagine for a moment that you have, when you print 
vour negative, a flat, uninteresting, and tame result. 
The picture needs pulling together. It wants a point of 
interest—a strong light here, and a darker there, per- 
haps in close juxtaposition. Well, you have the power 
in vour own hands. You can, as long as you do not 
violate the truth of things, or make some impossible 
effect, do what vou like in this way. Think what 
possibilities are open to you if you set yourself to im- 
prove and give a good effect to one of your, at present, 
unsatisfactory subjects. It may take some time to 
work up the negative, but the result justifies the labour. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF YELLOW OBJECTS. 
BY C. E. KENNETH MEES, D.Sc., F.C.S, 


[In * Notes and Comments ” of our issue of the 14th we referred to a lecture by Dr. Kenneth Mees at the London and Provincial 


Photogra 


seen in Nature: As in the Spring of the 


hic Association, in which he discussed the subject of the constitution of yellow light as reflected from objects 
ear this subject is of considerable importance to our readers, we have obtained 


from Dr. Mees the following article, explaining more fully his views on the subject. —Ep. A. P 


HE importance of colours to a photographer de- 
pends largely upon their visual brightness, and 
of all colours the brightest is yellow. It is for 
this reason that the whole question of tone 

values has ranged round the question of the relative 
rendering of yellows and blues. It is the nature of 
yellow light and the rendering of yellow objects in 
monochrome which I wish to discuss for the benefit 
of the readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 

In discussing the nature of colour, the question that 
first arises is the question as to how we shall regard 
colour at all—to what colour is due. White light is found 
on analysis to be composed of light of many colours. 
When analysed by means of a spectroscope, it is spread 
out into a band of varying shades of colour, ranging 
from deep red through oranges, greens, and blues to 
violet. If we examine the light transmitted by a 
coloured film in a spectroscope, what we shall notice is 
that the whole spectrum is not visible, some of it is 
missing; i.e., some of it has been absorbed by the film. 
This absorption, then, it is which gives the film a 
colour. Colour is due to absorption of light of some 
particular kind. If by means of the spectroscope we 
examine the light transmitted by a piece of yellow glass. 
or the light reflected from a piece of yellow paper, we 
shall see that the part of the spectrum which is missing 
is the violet and blue; i.e., a yellow object is one which 
absorbs violet and blue. If it is a pale yellow, it will 
only absorb violet; if a strong, almost orange, yellow, it 
will absorb the whole of the violet and blue. 

This definition of yellow—that a yellow object is that 
which absorbs violet and blue—applies to every yellow 
in Nature. The onlv other kind of yellow is pure 
spectrum yellow. Where the orange of the spectrum 
shades into the green, there is a very narrow band of 
pure yellow ; the orange shades so abruptly into the 
green that the band which appears yellow in the spec- 
trum is very narrow indeed. If you take a spectroscope 
and stop out all the light except this narrow band, and 
then expand the band into a patch of light, you will find 
that it is extremely dark. In fact, a filter which only 
transmits spectrum yellow is so dark that it does not 
appear yellow at all; it appears a kind of dingy brown, 
and, excepting only the light from a gas flame contain- 
ing salt, spectrum yellow does not exist in Nature; it 
is never necessary to photograph it, and it is of no im- 
portance to the photographer. For the photographer, 


yellow things are things which absorb blueand violet light. 

It will be seen that since white light consists of a 
mixture of red, green, and blue-violet light, a yellow 
object which only absorbs blue-violet reflects red and 
green, and therefore yellow light consists of a mixture 
of red light and green light. The ordinary photo- 
graphic plate is sensitive to the blue and violet 
light only, and it photographs objects by the blue 
and violet light which they reflect. A yellow object is 
one which absorbs blue and violet light, and conse- 
quently it reflects very little of those colours. So that 
to an ordinary photographic plate, a yellow object is a 
dark one, and when photographed it turns out dark in 
the photograph; just as a blue object which reflects all 
the blue and violet light becomes bright in the photo- 
graph for that reason. 

What are known as green and yellow sensitive 
plates are really plates which have been sensitised to 
the green, usually to the rather vellowish portion of 
the green. Suppose that you are photographing 
side by side, a green object and a yellow object. А 
green object is one which absorbs the blue, but also 
absorbs the red, reflecting only green light. A yellow 
object, we have seen, is one which reflects both green 
and red light. If, then, you photograph these on what 
is known as a yellow-sensitive plate, which is really a 
green-sensitive plate, it will photograph both the green 
light reflected from the green object and also the green 
light reflected from the yellow object, and both the 
yellow and the green objects will appear light : the green 
by virtue of all the kght by which it reflects, and the 
yellow by virtue of the green light which it reflects, the 
red light being wasted. 

It is clear, on reflection, that the tonal values between 
the green and yellow objects will not be correct with a 
green-sensitive plate, in spite of the fact that the plate 
sees the yellow object by virtue of the green light which 
it reflects; it does not see the red light which that object 
also reflects, and which gives it the visual predominance 
in brightness over the green object. In fact, a green- 
sensitive plate—what is known as an ordinary ortho- 
chromatic plate—can never give correct rendering be- 
tween green and yellow. For that purpose we must 
have a plate which will photograph the red light re- 
flected from the yellow object; it must be sensitive to 
both red and green—i.e., it must be what is known as 
a panchromatic plate. 
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CARBON PRINTING. MODERN PRACTICE. 
PART I. 


By E. GRENDON UNDERWOOD. 


OME modifications introduced of late years into 
the practice of carbon printing have considerably 
simplified it, and anyone who will take the trouble 
to understand and master the few and simple 

requirements of the process will be amply repaid by the 
results. It has, unfortunately, acquired the reputation 
of being a tricky process, but this trickiness is entirely 
the result of neglecting its primary requirements. If 
these are complied with there is no trickiness, and it is in 
mitigation of the stringency of these requirements that 
the above-mentioned modifications have reference. Its 
advantages of permanence, purity and certainty of 
colour, absence of chemicals and much washing, need 
no enlarging upon; it is its shortcomings, looked at from 
the busy worker’s point of view, which claim attention. 
The points which need this attention are as follows :— 


1. Keeping the sensitised tissue before using. 

2. The printing or exposure being a °“ blind ’’ pro- 
cess. К. 

3. Keeping after exposure. 


It will be noticed that two out of the three points 
refer to the keeping, or rather the non-keeping, pro- 
perties of the tissue, and with a little care we can 
practically eliminate this trouble. It will, however, be 
best to go through the process from the beginning, and 
elucidate the several points as we come to them. 

The tissue, in certain standard colours, may be had 
from the manufacturers in a sensitised state, ready for 
exposure. Or it may be had in the insensitive state, re- 
quiring to be sensitised, the choice of colour in this state 
being much greater, as it will keep thus indefinitely 
without any special precautions, and can be sensitised 
at any time. 

For sensitising, the following solution, a modification 
of Mr. Bennett’s, is recommended. It has the advan- 
tage over the old five per cent. ammoniated potassium 
bichromate of enabling the tissue to be kept under 
ordinary conditions for a much longer period :— 


6 dr. 
IS OZ. 


Potassium bichromate 
Water (hot) 


When dissolved and cooled, place in a white dish, and 
cautiously drop in ammonia liquor fortis till the colour 
is changed to a light lemon. Any small excess of 
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ammonia will pass off if left in the dish for atime. Now 
take 
Citric “ЖОЛОТО ЛО Т go gr 
Water (NOt) aies IO OZ. 


This has to be neutralised by ammonia in the same way, 
but as there is no change of colour in this case, the 
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test is made by what has been described as the best test 
for ammonia, viz., the nose. Add a few drops of the 
ammonia, and stir well; if there is no smell of the am- 
monia, it has been absorbed by the acid, and a few more 
drops may be added, and so on, till there is just a slight 
permanent odour. Mix the two solutions, and when 
quite cold it is ready for use, and may be used repeatedly, 
being all the better for an occasional filtration. 

Pour the sensitising solution into a dish, and immerse 
the tissue in it for about two and a half minutes, taking 
care to remove any air bubbles from the surface, and 
keeping all parts under. Take it out of the liquid by 
one end, and lay it, face downwards, on a piece of 
ferrotype plate or ebonite somewhat larger than itself, 
commencing at one end, so as to drive air and liquid 
before it. Drain off the superfluous solution, lightly 
squeegee, and wipe over with a cloth or sponge. This 
тау be done in daylight, as the tissue when wet is 
insensitive, becoming sensitive to light as it dries. A 
very subdued daylight only must therefore be allowed to 
fall upon it, ordinary artificial lights have no effect. 
It must be dry enough to strip readily from the plate in 
five or six hours; if it takes much longer it will be in- 
soluble and useless. It may be dried in a few minutes if 
desired by immersion, for five or ten minutes, in a bath 
of methylated spirits. This absorbs most of the water, 
and it may be finished by warmth if necessary, but it 
should not be made bone dry, or it will print very slowly. 
If it is to be kept any length of time, it is a good plan, 
before stripping it from the support, to pencil the date 
on the back. Tissue thus sensitised will continue in 
good condition, if kept ordinarily dry, for two or three 
weeks, as wil that bought ready sensitised. If it is 
made quite dry, and packed flat under pressure in a 
box from which damp is excluded by means of rubber, 
or in which some calcium chloride is kept to absorb 
moisture, it will keep for six months or more. A cer- 
tain amount of moisture in the film is necessary for 
printing, and thus kept it will require an hour or two 
(more will not hurt) in an ordinary atmosphere, or a 
few minutes in a cellar will fit it for use. 

For the printing, the negative has to be provided with 
what is called a safe edge, the object of which is to 
retain a soluble margin by protecting it from the action 
of light. This may be a strip of opaque paper, a 
quarter of an inch wide, fixed all round the negative on 
the glass side. If the printing frame is larger than the 
negative, with a separate glass in it, as all printing 
frames should be, then a convenient form may be made 
by placing in it a piece of paper the full size of the 
frame, with an opening in the middle a auarter of an 
inch smaller than the negative. The negative is simply 
placed centrally on it, the pigment side of the carbon 
tissue on it, and the frame closed. Those parts of the 
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tissue which are acted upon by the light passing 
through the negative, and which would in a silver print 
become dark, are rendered insoluble ; while the parts 
which are protected from light in varying degree by the 
denser portions of the negative, retain their solubility 
in warm water. We don’t have to examine it during 
printing, as no change can be seen. This being so, we 
have to place beside it during the printing some 
arrangement by which we can have a visible 
image, and so measure the light action. A 
simple way of doing this is to take another negative of 
the same density and colour and place a small piece of 
P.O.P. behind a fairly dense part of this having detail 
in it. When the P.O.P. is almost sufficiently printed, 
it may be taken as a sufficient exposure. This, of 
course, involves matching every negative, and many 
prefer to use an actinometer. This may easily be made 
with a cleaned-off quarter-plate and some white tissue 
paper. Take a strip of the paper, 4 in. by r in. Stick 
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this on to the glass by gumming down each edge. On 
this fix another similar strip, but a quarter of an inch 
shorter, and then other strips, each one a quarter 
of an inch shorter than the last. At one end they 
are all placed level, and thus we have a graduated series 
of fifteen thicknesses of paper. Then with a small 
brush and some Indian ink write 1 (backwards) on the 
single thickness, 2 on the second, and so on up to the r5. 
This is used by placing a strip of P.O.P. behind it in a 
printing frame, another piece behind a fairly dense part 
of the negative to be printed from, and exposing the 
two together. When the P.O.P. behind the negative 
shows a rather light print, it may be considered sufh- 
client, and the highest number showing on the 
actinometer is its measure. This number it is con- 
venient to mark on the edge or rebate of the negative, 
or the actinometer strip may be kept with the name of 
the negative pencilled on the back. 
(To be continued.) 


Bv A. GRIMSHAW-HAYWOOD. 


LITTLE while ago Mr. Fred Burridge, R.E., 

principal of the School of Art, Liverpool, de- 

livered his annual criticism of the exhibition of 

the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Associa- 
tion. He laid stress on the necessity for '' motive ” in 
photography, and said that as a rule it was noticeable 
that many of the pictures exhibited at photographic 
exhibitions, such as he had inspected, appeared to be 
the result of a system of visiting places of interest, 
rather indiscriminately snapping what might result in a 
picture, and ultimately selecting the most successful to 
be hung. An artist in colour, or black and white, en- 
deavoured to translate an emotion and to render, not the 
precise details of what lay before him, upon his canvas 
.or paper, but what in his idea conveyed the effect that in 
the first instance attracted him. He was not limited to 
the concrete view, and its details, but could add to, or 
leave out, or alter, as suited him, and yet could convey a 
more accurate impression of the scene than had he 
slavishly adhered to what might be called the exact 
facts, such as the camera registers. A further want in 
the average photograph is the absence of what the 
artist calls a ‘‘ good pattern; " that is, the masses of 
light and shade in the print, when viewed from the 
distance at which the detail is lost, do not form an agree- 
able pattern, but one scattered, badly balanced, or one 
spotty and over-accentuated. Too often are the high 
lights and deep shadows both over-stated, or the one 
preponderates over the other to such an extent that the 
subtle half-tones are lost; yet the picture, as in nature, 
should mainly consist of these half-tones, and the 
highest lights and darkest shadows should be kept in 
subjection and permitted to serve their purpose as 
accents and no more. 

The artist in medium and the artist-photographer 
have these things in common, if they choose to employ 
them— motive and emotion, the scene which has stimu- 
lated them, and the choice of view, rendering in half- 
tcnes rather than by excess of contrast, and the com- 


position of a good or satisfactory '' pattern." If the 
artist-photographer uses scientific skill, he has a further ` 
point in common—that of being able to render the tone 
values correctly of fhe tints of nature. He has a dis- 
tinct advantage in the ability to render effects of cloud, 
and of the more striking atmospheric effects of mist and 
shimmer, which photography can reproduce so deli- 
cately; but it is so far only by the use of such processes 
as the oil process that he can render planes of distance 
in their true relation. The artist has, on the other 
hand, the distinct power of selection of detail and 
arrangement, yet it is questionable if this is availed of 
to the extent of making it distinctive, and of such ad- 
vantage as to keep the artist-photographer in a lower 
category. 

It is not advanced for one moment that an artist- 
photographer aims, or should aim, at imitating the 
artist in black and white, or in medium, and, taking ad- 
vantage of the accurate draughtsmanship of his lens, 
claim that in all other respects he is the same, and in 
this superior. It is a distinct art, as sculpture is from 
painting, and painting from etching; but it is, or should 
be, an art, not a mere mechanical series of processes 
having neither birth in an emotion, nor raising an 
emotion in those who study its results. There are, for- 
tunately, many artist-photographers working in every 
civilised country, men whose pictures are themselves, 
yet who avoid as they would poison, every theatrical 
effect, and aim only at producing the best as it seems 
to them. Men like these escape the fatal facility of the 
camera, and quantity, in the hope of producing a pearl, 
is as abhorrent as would be a bromide enlargement of a 
photograph, as the basis of a portrait, to a Sargent. Let 
it be clear to all interested in art, that while the painter 
uses colour, the sculptor chisel, the etcher the needle, 
the artist-photographer uses the camera, and stands by 
his individual work and its results as proudly as do they 
who employ other tools. The aim is Art, and the ex- 
pression of an Emotion. 


Printing on 
Salted Paper. 


Mr. James 
Thomson, who is 
one of the older 
photographic workers, has an article in American Photography on 
the advantages of plain salted paper for the amateur worker; 
and in the use of salted paper we are going back to a quite 
early method of Talbot, a method which he practised before 
he invented the improved method that was called Talbotype. 
From the point of view of artistic control, and by reason of the 
wide choice of base that is practicable, the method is all that 
can be desired. Any paper can be used, but a high-class, 
chemically pure paper is desirable, and ordinarily the best 
drawing and Japanese papers will afford a sufficient choice. 
Further, it may perhaps be confidently asserted that a print 
on salted paper, if subsequently toned with gold or platinum, is 
the least fugitive of silver prints. Mr. Thomson has, however, 
considerably improved the original method. First the paper is 
uniformly sized with arrowroot paste, s grains to 1 ounce, and 
when dry the sheet is salted by being floated for a minute on a 
solution prepared as follows:—Cupric chloride 128 grains, 
potassium  bichromate % grain, gum arabic 128 grains, and 
water 16 ounces. The sensitising solution is prepared by dis- 
solving $5 grains of silver nitrate, 25 grains of citric acid, and 
2 grains of gum arabic in 1 ounce of water, and it should be 
uniformly applied to the dry salted paper by means of a large 
flat camel's hair brush. Somewhat overprint, wash, tone in an 
ordinary gold bath, fix and wash. . 


A Platinum Toning Bath. 


Mr. James Thomson, in his instructions for printing on 
salted paper, gives the following as an alternative to a gold 
bath. In one ounce of water dissolve 15 grains of chloroplatinite 


of potassium, add 2 drams of phosphoric acid, and then make 
up to 2 ounces by the addition of water. This is the stock 
solution, and to prepare the bath for actual use, mix 32 ounces 
of recently boiled water with 2 drams of the sto:k solution and 
16 drops of nitric acid. This toning solution, according to Mr. 
Thomson, will give a beautiful black tone with Solio paper. 


A Remarkable Photographic Effect of Ultra-Violet Rays 


The Journal of the Chemical Society records an interesting 
research by Carl Schall, which has led to the production of a 
sensitive surface that appears to discriminate the ultra-violet 
rays. А solution 1s prepared by dissolving І gramme of 
p-phenylenediamine in 4 c.c. of diluted nitric acid, the acid 
being prepared by mixing 2 c.c. of acid having a s.g. of r.2 
with 3 c.c. of water. Paper soaked in this solution and rapidly 
dried by warmth becomes blue on exposure to ultra-violet light. 
The paper remains unchanged on exposure to the daylight of 
an ordinary room, but becomes grey or greyish blue in the open. 
The blue colour is produced instantaneously by the rays from 
a quartz lamp, but more slowly by the light from a uviol lamp. 


Photographing Printed Matter from Newspapers. 


Die Photographische Industrie mentions a quite old but extremely 
useful expedient in photographing cuttings from newspapers, or the 
less carefully printed books or magazines, in which the paper is thin 
and the printing at the back shows through. The cutting is com- 
pressed in a printing frame against a backing of black paper, and 
this tends to reduce the impression at the back. If the reproduc- 
tion 1s to be made from a book a sheet of black paper may be 
placed behind the leaf, and a sheet of plate glass, weighted at the 
edges, may be used to ensure contact, but in this case the book 
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should be placed horizontally, and the camera should look down- 
wards. When the cutting to be copied is of no great importance, 
the black paper may be pasted closely down on the back, or the 
back may be painted over with stiff water colour. 


How to Make a Sundial Ring at Each Hour. 

Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz, in Knowledge for April, suggests ap 
application of the principle of the selenium eye to the making. 
of a sundial that rings the hours, the hour-mark on the dial 
being a narrow slot in which is laid a selenium wire adjusted 
in a suitable electric circuit. A battery and a differential con- 
tact galvanometer should serve as the initial device, a selenium 
wire being on each branch, and so adjusted that the differentia? 
action would set in on the wire at the hour mark being shaded. 
Any kind of bell or alarum could be controlled by the second or 
contact circuit. A similar principle might possibly be applied 
to the making of an alarum photometer or an alarum device to: 
show when any two sources of light differ considerably. 


Various Methods of Stereoscop'c Projection. 

For some reason not easy to explain, stereoscopic results 
obtained by projection on the lantern screen are seldom quite 
satisfactory, and have never yet become in any sense popular, 
and this is true notwithstanding the fact that there are easy 
methods of obtaining stereoscopic effects on the screen. The 
chief methods, as summarised by Dr. Stolze in the Рлоѓо- 
graphische Chronik, are as follows:—1. The rapidly alternating 
projection o1 the two elements upon the same portion of the 
screen, the rapidity of changes from picture to picture being 
such that the effect appears continuous to the eye. In order 
that each eye may only perceive its appropriate picture, every 
spectator looks through two holes in a screen, and behind this 
screen is a rotating disc having one perforation, which comes 
across each hole in succession, and at such times that the 
above mentioned essential condition is realised. Next comes 
Anderton's method, which depends on the contrary polarising 
of the two superimposed images on the screen, and viewing by 
means of polarising spectacles so adjusted that each eye only 
sees its appropriate image. An easy and inexpensive method, 
available for any amateur who has a lantern, is the anaglyph 
method of Ducos du Hauron, in which two transparencies, one 
greenish-blue and one red, are superimposed on the screen; each 
spectator covers one eye with greenish-blue glass, the other 
eve being covered with red glass. When the colours are correct 
and the adjustments are satisfactory, each eye only sees its 
appropriate image, the stereoscopic effect is perfect, and the 
resultant combination is monochrome on a nearly white ground. 


Simultaneous Reduction and Gold Toning of Prints. 

In the old days of silver printing, when toning with gold was 
almost universal, it was a general instruction to considerably 
over-print, in order to allow for the reducing action of the gold 
toning bath, but the toning methods of to-day, in which gold is 
not used, are for the most part methods which do not reduce ; 
indeed, they often intensify. We now note with interest that 
in the Photografhische Mitteilungen a gold bath is recommended 
for the express purpose of reducing over-printed copies on 
collodio-chloride or *'Celloidin" paper, a strongly acid bath 
being employed. 


MMBUBE aui vias ГКК ЛҮГҮ Rae ЛКК ГКК КЕССЕ 100 C.C. 
HydrochlóriC абій „дитер ача не анала ын ae I СС. 
Gold chloride solution of т per cent. strength... т c.c. 


In this strongly acid bath the print first becomes rather mottled, 
but this appearance soon vanishes, and both toning and reduc. 
tion proceed regularly. One advantage of this method is that 
it adds to the lastingness of the print. 
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Similar Lighting Themes in Architecture and Landscape. 


BY S: Or. 


HEN we think of it, how surprisingly alike 
in form and effect may a photographic re- 
presentation of an architectural interior and 
a landscape scene become ! 

And yet at the first glance at the subjects themselves 
the dissimilarity is so obvious. 

How different are the green grass, hedges, and trees 
from the neutral tint of the stone walls and columns of 
an old church; and the yellow roads and pathways from 
the flagged pavements of the aisles; or the dark vault- 
ing of the nave from the blue sky of nature’s roof; or 
again, in form, what possible similarity can there be 
between a dark and dismal columned crypt and a light 
and airy woodland pathway? And yet by careful selec- 
tion of similar compositions, in which the lighting has 
been waited for and chosen to inspire and transfigure 
and dominate the whole theme, it is wonderful how 


KIMBER, 


F.R.P.S. 


identical in style and effect they may become. I have 
been experimenting in this direction of late, and very 
interesting it is, and I have no manner of doubt that, 
given time, I could find a landscape—say of a woodland 
scene—almost an exact replica of my picture in the 
Abbey, on the following page, or, on the other hand, 
find in architectural lighting and arrangement the fac- 
simile of the landscape effect and lighting which is here 
reproduced. 

That the aid of King Sol must be requisitioned cannot 
be denied, and that great care and technical skill is re- 
quired to '' handle ” the brilliant sunshine and the dark 
shadows 1s obvious. As far as my experience goes, the 
same methods are applicable to the landscape as to the 
architectural subjects. 

In the first place, a fast plate possessing a good lati- 
tude in exposure is essential, as the fitfulness of sun- 
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shine is proverbial, and requires the exposure to proceed 
rapidly. А full exposure is imperative; more failures, 1 
am convinced, are due to under-exposure in these classes 
of subject than all the other technical mistakes put to- 
gether, and many negatives which are put on one side 
as useless, owing to supposed over-exposure, are 
capable of producing results which would astonish their 
authors if a little after-treatment were attempted, and a 
suitable printing process chosen. 

Then, again, the developer should be diluted with at 
least double the accustomed quantity of water, and 
bromide of potassium most sparingly used. The nega- 
tive should be judged purely as a means to an end—the 
best negative is the one that gives the best results, and 
it is well known the ‘‘ pretty " negative generally proves 
the mostdisappointing when tested bythe results itgives. 

The plate should be thickly backed. I have been 


laughed at many a time for claiming that a very thick 
layer of backing is more effectual in preventing halation 
than the thin coating put on by at least two makers of 
well known plates. 


Differential focussing is a point too 
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which is not sufficiently understood or indulged in for 
this class of subjects. The usual plan to focus the 
middle distance and stop down until the whole is sharp 
is a plan which if slavishly followed must in many cases 
destroy or at any rate considerably mar the feeling of 
atmosphere or distance which lends such material aid 
to the pictorial effect of the result. 

For my own part, I consider every composition should 
be focussed according to circumstances, and in accord- 
ance with the effect desired, and often a far better result 
accrues from focussing the foreground sharply, with 
open aperture, and allowing the distance to remain out 
of focus, than permitting biting detail to dominate the 
whole composition. Again, it is often advisable to 
focus on the extreme distance, and allow the fore- 
ground, if not too pronounced, to remain diffused and 
unobtrusive. 

A good expanse of foreground, whether in architec- 
ture or landscape, is generally helpful, as it makes the 
relative planes appear more correctly in place, and the 
distance be more satisfactorily interpreted. 


Dachshund Puppies. 


NIMAL portraiture is one of the most fascinating 
of the many branches of photography, but one 
that calls for a great deal of patience and perse- 
verance if something more than an ordinary 

photograph is desired. | 

It is intended in this article to deal only with dogs, 
but the greater part of the remarks will be found to 
applv more or less to most domestic animals. 

It is probably a well-known axiom that in most cases 
with four-footed animals all four feet should be visible, 
but those who have not tried will hardly believe how 
difficult it is to ensure this condition with one dog, and 
it increases tenfold when two or more are included. 
Again, the tail should show, especially in the case of 
those having long ones. E 

Backgrounds must be carefully chosen, for nothing 1s 
so marring to an otherwise successful picture as an un- 
suitable one. In the case of artificial ones the colour 
should be selected to contrast with the dog. For dark- 
coloured dogs an ordinary household sheet may be 
employed, and this was done in the case of the illustra- 
tion of three dachshund puppies. .They were placed on 
a garden seat, over which was thrown the sheet, held 
up behind, allowed to fall in front, and carefully 
smoothed out. The folds in a sheet will require careful 
hiding. A unicoloured cloth or rug of a dark shade 
will be found suitable for dcgs of a light colour. It is 
as well to use a large stop in the lens, and so subdue 
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any unevenness of texture in the background. The use 
of artificial backgrounds necessitates previous arrange- 
ment, and keeping the subject in one place, at times a 
most difficult task. Natural backgrounds, while re- 
quiring less arrangement, must be carefully chosen to 
obtain suitable lighting and prevent distant objects 
attracting the eye. The worst offender in that respect is 
the sun shining on to leaves which show as round white 


A White West Highland Terrier. 
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Might is Right. 


specks. 


avoided. 

Stalking one’s subject so 
as to obtain a natura! 
position, or occupation, is 
decidedly interesting, but 
requires unlimited patience 
on the photographer's part, 
as whenever the camera 
appears the subject seems 
to take a delight in baulk- 
ing the artist in attaining 
his aim. In the case of 
two animals this difficulty 
is more than doubled, as 
when one of them has as- 
sumed a suitable pose the 
other 1s usually hopeless. 
It was not until consider- 
able time and patience 
were expended, and not a 
few plates used, that the 
illustration of '' Might is 
Right " was obtained. 

Another point to bear in 
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A lawn with a hedge in the distance will gener- 
ally be found suitable, brick walls and houses should be 
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mind is the height of the lens in relation to the subject. 
It should in most cases be on a level with the animal’s 


eyes, or slightly below, but 
seldom above. Again, 
when it is necessary to 
attract the attention of the 
sitter the means of doing 
so should be kept on a 
similar level to prevent the 
head being turned upwards. 

The reflex pattern of 
camera is undoubtedly the 
most suitable for this kind 
of work, but very good rc- 
sults can be obtained with 
a stand camera if suitable 
conditionsbechosen. When 
posing against a  back- 
ground it is well to provide 
as narrow a support for the 
subject as possible, for this 
will be found to greatly 
facilitate focussing and 
subsequent keeping of the 
animal in the same plane 
during exposure. 
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PORTRAIT OF E. O. HOPPE. 


A Visit to E. O. Hoppé’s Studio in Margravine Gardens. 


By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


methods of control and aid his endeavours to 

express himself through his favourite hobby. 
Wile chatting with E. O. Hoppé the other day, with 
whose work our readers are familiar, either on the walls 
of exhibitions, where he has gained the highest honours 
all the world over, or in the pages of the photographic 
journals, he showed me a paper manufactured in Ger- 
many by Trapp and Münch, Friedberg, and at present 


HE amateur is always on the look-out for a new 
printing process that will offer him fresh 


unobtainable in England, which he occasionally uses for 
his own work. 

This paper is of the lightest, being practically sensi- 
tised rice paper, so thin and fragile that the lightest 
colour is discernible through it, and it is due to this 
characteristic that it offers opportunity for control in 
various ways -in the general tone of the print, the 
tints for mounting, and thc connection of the tonal rela- 
tions of the various parts of the print. 


This paper is known as the T.M. albumenised 
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Japanese rice paper, and it is desirable to wash very 


thoroughly before toning. The toning bath is as 
follows :— 
Water eee OPE 1,000 parts. 
Acetate of soda ......... CE 2 وو‎ 
Carbonate of soda ............ } part. 
Chloride of gold (1 in 100)... IO parts. 


Put the gold in just before using the bath, in which the 
prints remain for half a minute, and after a single wash- 
ing are transferred to :— 


Water ED но Oso parts. 
Pot. chloro-platinate (1 in гоо) 50  ,, 
Phosphoric acid ............... 8 , 


from which they are removed as soon as they appear 
grey by transmitted light. After washing in two or 
three changes of water, fix in 10 per cent. hypo. 

Mr. Hoppé uses mostly drawing papers as the 
bases for these prints. If parts of the print require 
lighting, then the prevailing tint is dark brown 
or warm black, etc., while the portions that it is re- 
quired to lighten are worked on the mount to corre- 
spond with the print in white chalk or Chinese white; 
while, on the other hand, prints which require to have 
portions darkened in tone are mounted on white or 
cream tints, while the portions to be improved are 
worked on the mount in charcoal or Indian ink. It will 
be clear that any variation between these extremes can 
be carried out by the use of weaker tints and shadings. 

Care will have to be exercised in the handling of this 
rice paper, as it 1s tough and strong, yet so light that 
it soon becomes a mere string in the hands unless it is 
kept flat. Mr. Hoppé finds that clips at the four cor- 
ners tend to help in keeping the prints from curling. 

Mr. Hoppé has some fine examples of work done in 
this process, notably of Dr. Spitta, the Norwegian poet; 
K. A. Rosenthal, the German poet (fine pyramidal com- 
position, giving the face and hands as a very strong 
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point of interest at the apex); Count von Dohna, of air- 
ship fame; and notably Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, 
of which there is a very strong and forceful present- 
ment. Mr. Hoppé has the great gift of being able to 
give strong indications of the character and occupa- 
tions of the sitter in his portraits. This is notably the 
case in his portrait of Mario Fortini, the journalist, 
where the attire of the man, his pencil, and note-book 
sufficiently point to his occupation. 

Speaking of the special medium which Mr. Hoppé 
uses, gives us the welcome opportunity of wishing him 
every success in the new venture which he inaugurated 
in October last, when he entered the professional 
ranks and opened the studio at 10, Margravine Gar- 
dens, Barons Court, W. This studio was that recentlv 
occupied by Mr. Arthur Garratt, R.A., and in no wav 
resembles the '' glass ’’ house or conservatory of the 
old-fashioned methods, but is a charming and delightful 
room, with evidences of artistic taste in picture-hang- 
ing, old oak, and Eastern rugs everywhere visible. 
We may take this opportunity of saying that Mr. 
Hoppé aims high. Не would prefer to take one pic- 
ture of his sitter, as a painter would paint one picture, 
and then, if copies are required, Mr. Hoppé would 
supply them at quite a nominal sum; but of course he 
is open, if his clients wish it, to work in the usual way, 
though his work can never be ordinary or common- 
place. 

Mr. Hoppé is a great believer in the very fine tone 
values to be obtained by photography, and believes it a 
mistake to throw this gift away by trying to make the 
photograph an imitation of other artistic processes. 
Like so many of our foremost men, Mr. Hoppé has 
been trained in artistic methods, being for two years a 
student under the professors of the Munich school. 
He is well known to many artists and literarv men, 
whom he loves to capture in his portraits, and we wish 
him much deserved success in his new venture. 


HOME-MADE TRAYS. By Екк› С. PALMER. 


HE photographer who, either from necessity or preference, 

likes to have all his apparatus home-made, will be delighted 
perhaps to come across a method or two for making developing 
dishes. For smaller sizes, get some stout cardboard and cut one 
corner to a true right angle. Then mark a line parallel to one 
side r4 inch in, and from the adjacent side, another parallel line 
ı14 inch in. These intersecting form another right angle, and 
from this mark a rectangular figure, which must be } inch longer 
and wider than the plate the dish is to hold. In the sketch the 
letters А B C D show the rectangle, of which the shorter side is 


to be only 1} inch from the outside edge of the card. That done, 
complete the external rectangle, E F G H, and cut off the super- 
fluous card. Draw diagonals from E to G and from F to H, 
and at the point A—(this sounds very suggestive of the old 
geometry lessons at school, but it is all very simple to do)—at the 
point A mark off, by means of an ordinary protractor, an angle of 
23 les. on either sile of E A. This is shown shaded in the sketch. 
Cut out this piece, and by laying it on the other three corners, and 


marking round it, a little trouble is saved; then cut out the 


remaining corners. 

If the card be bent upwards along the line of the inner rectangle, 
the slides will slope and join at the corners, which must be held in 
position by gluing tape on both the outside and inside. It is 
easier to get the card to bend neatly if the line be slightly cut with 
a knife, held lightly so as to avoid all chance of cutting through. 

The dish is now made, but is like an unglazed china dish, and 
quite useless. The simplest way of “glazing” is to soak it four 
or five times for about five minutes each in paraffin wax melted in 
а suitable tin. A few coats of a good bath enamel would answer 
the purpose fairly well, but would not be so reliable. At any rate, 
it would not be ready for use so soon as the paraffined trav. 

Instead of melting a lot of paraffin wax, another plan is to stand 
the tray in the oven for a while until it gets hot, and then pour 
into it paraffin melted in an old tablespoon, ladle, or cotfee-tin. 
Run this well over all parts of the trav, and then proceed to the 
outside. Several coats will be needed on both sides. 

For trays of larger sizes, sheet tin may be used or galvanised iron, 
bent into shape, the corners, not cut out, but flattened and bent 
round. The bath enamel may be used quite safely here, parafün 
wax being totally unsuitable for the purpose. 

Another good way of obtaining large sized trays cheaply, is to get 
a carpenter to make some shallow wooden boxes and coat them with 
bath enamel or paraffin wax, as in the case of the cardboard. These 
wil be found to be clumsier and heavier, however, than tin ones, 
which are. better in all respects. 

Large dishes are always an expensive item in the outlay, especially 
of à beginner, who is not likely often to tackle the enlarging, and 
who might be prevented from trying his ‘prentice hand bv the 
necessary expenses of fresh apparatus. | 
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PHOTOGRAPHY OF INSECT 
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1 TH OSE 
who 
are think- 
ing of taking up 
this season some 
branch of Natural 
History photo- 
graphy will do 
well to give some 
consideration to 
the photographic 
possibilities of the wonders of 
insect mimicry. It will be found 
to be a very fruitful field of work, 


Buff-tip Moth at 
rest on lichen- 


covered bark. 


Y full of ever-increasing interests 
\ {7 . • һы А 
ү апа surprises, for in watching and 


photographing the insects in their 
natural environment, one cannot help 
gaining a deeper insight into the 
wonders and beauties of nature. 

But for their wonderful powers of mimicry, plus their 
no less remarkable fecundity, insects would indeed find 
it hard to perpetuate their species and successfully defy 
the onslaughts of their numerous enemies. 

How truly terrific the mortality of insect life must be 
we can only begin to realise when we come to consider 
the extraordinary fecundity of insects. For example, 
Leuwenhoeck calculated that a single domestic house- 
fly was capable of producing 746,496 young in three 
months. The fertile female of the South African 
Warrior Termite is capable of laying 80,000 eggs per 
diem, while a pair of Corn Weevils (Calandra granaria) 
have been known in five months to produce 6,045 indi- 
viduals, each requiring a grain of corn for a cradle. 
Yet in spite of these enormous families the world is not 
choked with house-flies, termites, or weevils, for at all 
stages of their lives they, in common with the rest of 
the denizens of the insect world, are preyed upon, not 
only by birds, beasts, and men, but by certain species 
of their own tribe; so that for every insect that success- 
fully reaches maturity, hundreds perish as ova, larvze, 
or pupa. : Small wonder therefore that it is amongst 
the insects that we find the most striking examples 
of adaptation to environment, and mimicry become a 
fine art. 

Who has not, when resting under the grateful shade 
of a spreading oak tree, on a hot summer day, watched 
the gymnastic performances of a dull brownish-coloured 
caterpillar, swinging at the end of a silken thread, bv 
which it has let itself down from the upper branches of 
the tree, and, suddenly alarmed, is endeavouring to 
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reascend post haste! Dangling there, 
'twixt heaven and earth, on the end of 
a silken thread, the caterpillar is a 
pretty conspicuous object, a creature 
that one would imagine it somewhat 
difficult to overlook, yet let it but once regain its posi- 
tion amongst the branches, and it will easily escape 
observation. It is one of those caterpillars which from 


their curious mode of walking are known as “‘ loopers,”’ 
and it has a very remarkable way of escaping unwel- 
alarmed. 


come attention when Firmly grasping the 


The Clifden Nonpareil—a moth that escapes the notice of birds 
by mimicking the colour and markings of the tree trunk upon 
which it rests during the hours of daylight. 


branch of the tree with its hind feet, the Looper cater- 
pillar bends its body outwards, at a more or less acute 
angle, and in this extraordinary position will remain 
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absolutely motionless for a considerable lapse of time. 
When in this position, so closely does the colour of the 
caterpillar’s body resemble that of the branch, that 
it is extremely difficult to distinguish it from one of 
the twigs. 

Many of those winged insects which rest during the 
hours of daylight, and only awaken to activity as night 
draws on, are not nearly so gaudy in the colouring of 
their upper wings as their sunlight-loving brothers. 
But those soft browns and greys are just the colours to 
escape attention, particularly as these night-flying 
moths rest upon bark and fallen leaves during the hours 
of daylight. 

A very striking example is the Clifden Nonpareil 
moth, with its broad delicate grey upper wings, and 
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"Looper " Caterpillars, which escape the notice of their foes by 


mimicking the shape and colour of the twigs on the foliage of 
which they feed. 


handsome bluish-grey under wings. During the hours 
of dayhght this moth when at rest, with folded wings, 
is practically undistinguishable from the palings upon 
which it is frequently to be found resting. 
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The beautiful silvery grey buff-tip moth, haunts lichen 
and moss-covered branches of trees during the daytime, 
and when at 
rest, so closely 
resembles its 
environment as 
to easily escape 
notice. 

The large 
and handsome 
pine hawk 
moth, that fre- 
quents our pine 
woods, is a very 
conspicuous in- 
sect when on 
the wing, or as 
scen in the cen- 
tomological 
cabinet, but it 
requires sharp 
sight and a 
very practised 
eye to detect it 
during the day- 
time in its natu- 
ral environment 
when the insect 
is asleep, so 
closely does 
the delicate grey 
mottling of the 
upper wings 
correspond with 
the markings on the bark of the pine tree upon which 
the moth is resting. 

Two remarkable examples of protective mimicry in 
the day-flying moths are Sesia bombyliformis, which 
very closely resembles the male humble bee in appear- 
ance; and the Hornet Clearwing moth, which when 
on the wing is casily mistaken for the formidable 
hornet. 

Many portly volumes might be easily filled with the 
descriptions of the protective mimicry of insects, and 
still much be left untold, for our country lanes and 
woods abound with examples, and he who will but learn 
to use his eyes, and his camera, need never know a dull 
walk through field or meadow at any season of the 
vear. 

No special apparatus is required, apart from a good 
stand or reflex hand camera, so that the insects may be 
critically focussed. A lens working at F/6 or F/z is 
always an advantage, as it enables one to shorten the 
exposure, and so avoid failures due to movement or 
under-exposure. It is very important to use isochro- 
matic plates, so as to obtain as truthful a rendering of 
the colours as possible. Always give as full an exposure 


s a D ї ad 
[he beautiful Pine Hawk, when at rest so 
closely resembles the colour and marking of 


the bark of the pine tree as to be practically 
invisible at ten yards. 


_as circumstances will permit, in order that the negatives 


may be full of detail and soft, delicate gradation. Make 
a regular habit of keeping a careful record of the con- 
ditions under which each exposure is made, and of anv 
feature which at the time seems of interest, for such 
notes are of very great value for after-reference. 
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LARGER PICTURES WITH HAND CAMERAS. 


By E. A. 


WNERS of hand cameras can claim certain 
advantages in their compact and ever-ready 
apparatus, but there are corresponding dis- 
advantages. If this short article assists to 

remove one of the disadvantages, it will serve the pur- 
pose for which it 
was compiled. 

In using a hand 
camera, perhaps 
its limitations are 
most severely felt 
in the work which 
one does at home : 
portraiture, photo- 
graphing small ob- 
jects, and copying. 
Each of these calls 
for something 
more than is 
offered in the 
camera which has 
a focus fixed for 
everything. It is 
true that many 
hand cameras have 
some focussing arrangement whereby objects at a dis- 
tance of five feet are in focus, or magnifiers may be used, 
giving the same effect. But the majority of the hand 
cameras in use will have nothing but the fixed focus of 
five inches, which gives a portrait at a range of eight 
feet. The resulting image is rather small. It may be 
said, ‘‘ You are saved the trouble of retouching,"' and 
that the small negative can be enlarged. Both of these 
are good of their kind; but the fact remains that the 
small picture prevents those who are confined to the 
hand camera from doing anything in the way of flower 
photography or copying pictures to anything like full 
size. 

The illustration at the head of the page gives the bare 
outline of all the necessary apparatus which will enable 
the hand-camera worker to produce pictures on the 
original negative from twice to ten times the size of the 
ordinary image. Although the focus is fixed in the 
camera, that does not necessitate the adherence to the 
fixed focus. 

To hark back a little. The arrangement of a lens of 
short focus enables the photographer to get good land- 
scapes with all objects in focus at a certain point, if he 
works with a certain stop. Most five-inch lenses will 
give everything beyond nine yards a sharp definition. 
Now, if the lens be taken further from the plate, the 
nearer objects will be brought into focus. This can be 
carried on until you get an object only ten inches from 
the lens in focus, and the size of the image projected on 
the sensitive plate will be the same size as the original. 
With these facts before us, we can start on the piece of 
apparatus, if so large a name can be given to such a 
trifle, which will be of so much service to us. 

First take the dimensions of the inside of the camera 
where the loaded sheaths are placed. Possibly 32 in. by 
48 in. by 21 in. will give the average measurements. 
Take a piece of fairly stout straw-board, just under one- 
sixteenth of an inch in thickness, and cut from it a piece 
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13 in. by 2} in. Then carefully measure 4} in. front 
one end, and score a line. From this line mark 31 in. 
and score a second line. Turn the cardboard over and 
rule lines half an inch apart, the first line half an inch 
from the front. Now cut some slips of cardboard a 
quarter of an inch in width, and mark about a quarter 
of an inch each side of the scored lines. Then the glue 
will be required. The slips are glued down to the lines 
—of course, on the opposite side of the scoring. Over 
the marks, each side of the scoring, place a slip of paper 
to prevent the card slips sticking to the base at these 
points. The whole is placed under a weight to dry 
for a few hours, and then fitting can be proceeded 
with. 

First of all, the parts which are not sticking to the 
base must be cut away, so that the whole may be bent 
into shape. Then bend up at the scored lines, and pro- 
ceed to fit into the camera. There will be a little waste 
to trim at the top edges of the cardboard, and the 
appearance will be as the illustration. Having ascer- 
tained that the fit is comfortable, and making sure that 
a quarter-plate will fit inside the grooves, next take two 
slips of wood, say one-eighth square, a trifle over 3} in. 
long, and cut away the glued slip at the top and fasten 
as stays on each side. 

The auxiliary fitting complete, let us see what we 
have: a camera of fixed five-inch focus; a grooved box, 
with openings 4, 1, 14 and 2 in. from the front. Add 
these figures to the five inches, and we have an arrange- 
ment whereby we get the effect of having the lens 53, 
6, 64, and 7 in. from the sensitive plate. Number these 
grooves from 1 to 4, and then get an old negative, soak 
it to remove the film, and grind the surface to get a fine 
focussing screen. И will not be necessary to focus 
every time that you use this apparatus, but you must 
first discover at what distance your objects are in focus. 
To do this, take a printed page and stand it upside down 


No. | Scheme. 


Section of No. 2 Scheme. 


at a suitable distance, probably 54, 28, 20, or 16 in. 
respectively for grooves 1 to 4. Measure these distances 
from the front of the camera, and make a record of them. 
You then have some figures to work upon. A plate in 
gioove 1, the object at 54 in. from the front of the 
camera, will give an image one-tenth the diameter of the 
original. An object 16 in. from the front of the camera, 
the plate in groove 4, will give a copy two-lifths the 
diameter of the original. These figures are only 
approximate. The ground glass must be used for proof 
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of these figures, and while focussing keep the glass well 
up to the slips, and the box well up to the stops to 
which the sheaths usually register. Of course, the 
spring that keeps the plates in close up will serve to 
keep the plate in register when the back of the camera 
is closed. 

If you desire to copy full size, a box must be made 
to keep the plate five inches from the stops, and means 
adopted for excluding light from the back of the camera. 
But that is beyond the scope of the present article. 

It will be seen that one plate only can be loaded at a 
time, and that the dark-room must be visited each time 
in order to do this; but in this kind of work the whole 
dozen will seldom be necessary. 

A more substantial fitting can be made if one is good 
at carpentry. If you happen to have a grooved box for 
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plates, and can afford to cut the end off to the extent 
of 2} in. (or whatever happens to be the capacity of your 
camera), you will have a much better piece of apparatus. 
You can usually get a box for 8d.; but if you can do 
the work yourself, instead of a piece of card 13 in. by 
24 in., take a piece of wood the same size, one-eighth 
thick, and with a suitable grooving plane cut the grooves 
one-sixteenth deep, as shown. Afterwards cut the 
bottom piece just the width of the inside of the camera, 
38 in., and the two sides 41 in. Fasten together with 
glue and nails, and use two pieces as stays at the top. 

This second is a far better arrangement, as the spring 
at the back of the hand camera is pretty strong, and 
unless the cardboard fitting is exact to size, sometimes 
the plate will fly forward when it is least expected, and 
certainly when least desired. 
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SOME NOTES 


OR your hypo-fixed plate, water is the best purifier, and 
presently I will suggest how washing in water may be 
effectual without using the large quantity of it which is 

generally considered necessary. Just as soap is a quick dirt- 
eliminator from flesh or fabric, so there are certain chemicals 
which will, when necessity arises, rapidly remove the hypo- 
sulphite of soda which in the form of a solution has pene- 
trated into the depths of the gelatine film ; these should only 
be used in cases of emergency when for some reason one 
cannot wait for water to do its natural work. I think I 
need only give directions as to one of the salts which act as 
eliminators or destroyers of hypo because there are several 
ready-made solutions which can be procured and used accord- 
ing to instructions. 

A potassium salt which is usually regarded as the best 
destroyer of hypo is the percarbonate. In the proportion 
of about 4 grains to each quarter-plate negative to be treated, 
this should be added to a dish of water; after rinsing the 
plate, introduce it and at once begin to rock the dish. The 
solution will effervesce, and when this effervescence has 
ceased the plate may be removed and washed for five minutes. 
This is rather a violent method, and a more popular and 
sater means of removing hypo is to use the preparation 
known as eau de Javelle. Add 2 ozs. of chloride of lime to 
30 ozs. of water, and shake until dissolved; then dissolve 
4 ozs. of potassium carbonate in 10 ozs. of water, add one 
to the other, and filter. 

But we may leave these emergency methods of removing 
hypo; thorough, and I should add, intelligent washing with 
plain water is best. 

The worst possible way of washing a plate is to place it 
flat in a dish and let water run in and automatically flow 
out. Look at your hypo as it dissolves in a glass measure; 
stir it, and you see that the lower part of the solution is 
wavy and streaky, showing that the dissolved part of the 
crystals still remains near the bottom. In the same way 
the solution of hypo which you desire to thoroughlv expel 
from the film will, if the film be horizontal in a dish, still 
hang over the film, the incoming water disturbing it only 
a very little and taking the place of the upper layer of water 


ON WASHING. 


in the dish. From this it will be seen that the best position 
for a plate to be cleansed from its hypo is a vertical one, for, 
as the salt in solution, which is heavier than the surrounding 
water, is discharged from the film, it will sink and pass away 
from the plate altogether. Much less water and much less 
time might be used in washing plates and papers if only the 
operation were performed intelligently. For washing plates, 
there are tanks with removable grooved racks which have a 
large empty space or compartment at the bottom, so that if 
the fixed plates are merely left to soak and have not the 
advantage of running water, the eliminated hypo will sink 
to the bottom, leaving the plates in clean water above. 

But you may say you have tanks enough, and have no 
desire to add to your outfit. Well, a pail or a large wash-tub 
is an excellent substitute, and if it is not convenient or 
prudent to commandeer these, there is your own bath. 

Soaking plates instead of washing in running water may 
be quite effectual if only there be space for the discharged 
hypo to sink out of the way. In the absence of a bath or any 
large convenient vessel, there is always the eminently 
sensible and practical way of washing negatives one by one 
in a number of changes of water. 

With less than a pint of water I will guarantee to wash 
a quarter-plate negative absolutely free bon hypo in forty 
minutes or less. Place the negative in a quarter-plate dish, 
and pour over it 23 ozs. of water. This will just cover it. 
Let it soak for five minutes, rocking it finally, and then pour 
the water away. Repeat this eight times. Two and a half 
ounces eight times, with eight times five minutes' intervals 
of soaking, will give the quantity and time suggested. 
During each five minutes a certain amount of the hypo oozes 
out into the water, which in these five minutes becomes 
pretty well charged with it, and is then thrown away. By 
the eighth time this is done there is very little, if any, hypo 
left to ooze. 

Thus, one of the most important operations in negative 
or print making, and one of the most tedious and irksome, 
may be reduced to a very simple matter if dealt with intelli- 
gently ; but neglect of it will be as fatal as it is inexcusable.— 
A. HORSLEY HINYON in Photographic Scraps. 


A USE FOR SDOILT PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ANY people do not possess the ability or the gift whereby 

they can make sketches from nature, yet have sufficient 
skill to enable them to copy a drawing with some accuracy, 
and this talent can be turned to profitable use in the duplicating 
of spoilt prints. It often happens in record work, or in the 
compilation of a holiday album, that a certain picture cannot 
be included owing to some technical defect, yet its loss is 
severely felt, and it is in instances such as these that some 
slight skill 1n the wielding of pen, brush, or pencil can atone 
for the photographic failure, and a copy of the spoilt photograph 
be included in its stead. Similarly it is a common experience 
that a photograph of some view is very much desired, but is 


rendered pictorially impossible owing to the inevitable inclusion 
of some incongruous object, and the photographer regretfully 
packs up his outfit and leaves with a heavy heart. If, however, 
an exposure is made despite the obvious drawbacks which 
ruin the composition of the picture, the print can afterwards be 
used as the basis for a water-colour or pen-and-ink sketch, and 
anything undesirable is simply left out. In a recent holiday 
which the writer took, this method was followed in quite a 
number of cases, and it has been found that the drawings give 
an additional charm to the holiday collection, and have been 
the means of preserving many scenes which would otherwise 
have been lost.—C. W. B. 
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A PAINTER IN THE PHOTOGRAPHER’S STRONGHOLD. 


Mr. G. A. Storey Discusses Art and its Relation to Photography. 
(Specially reported. for THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER.) 


К. С. A. STOREY, A.R.A., is an old friend of the Royal 

Photographic Society, and has done yeoman service for years 
past on the Selecting Committee of the annual exhibition. At the 
last ordinary meeting he gave an illuminating talk on “ Art and 
Photography.” The subject is rather faded, but in Mr. Storey's 
hands it gained a new freshness, and it was seasoned with some 
excellent stories. 

Coming to his subject, Mr. Storey told the pretty tale which is 
held to account for the origin of art—does it not account for the 
origin of photography as well?—about the shepherd lad and the 
daughter of the potter at the moment of their parting. The 
shadow of the lad’s face was thrown on some wet plaster, and the 
girl, taking a metal point, traced the outline, and bv infinite pains 
produced a beautiful piece of work in the clay. Whereupon the 
potter, her father, realised the commercial value of such decoration 
upon his ware, and the young couple lived happily ever after. The 
three points of the story ought to apply to modern as well as to 
primitive art; e.g., art came because she was wanted; the labour 
was one of love, and finally it paid. 

Mr. Storev went on to speak about some principles of composi- 
tion, his particular point being that things insignificant in them- 
selves derived interest and beauty from being grouped effectively 
with other things equally insignificant. The reason why some 
Flemish sketches, which in size and subject were slight as com- 
pared with the works of the Spanish masters, survived. to. charm 


us was because they were composed with art, each part helping 
the rest. He showed a sketch consisting simply of an old 
yellow gate, a grey wall, and a few red bricks. Each detail in the 
picture, he said, gave pleasure not because it was important in 
itse]f, but because it harmonised with and set off the rest to the 
best advantage. A work arranged without art, however fine and 
faithful the technical rendering of each detail might be, would have 
the effect of disturbance instead of harmonv. 

Mr. Storey highly praised Mr. Ilinton's pictures, now on view 
at the “ Royal." They did not fight, he said; they did not scream 
out, they were beautifully composed. Не also admired them 
because they were of large size. А photograph usually contains 
so much detail that when it 1s small it give an impression of little- 
ness to its subject, the men are pigmies, the cathedral is a play- 
thing. But although he could not go so far as to wish (Һас 
Velasquez had used a lens instead of a brush for his picture of 
Philip IV., Mr. Storey admitted that he was impressed by the 
way in which the photographer, despite his difficulties in this and 
other respects, had succeeded in subduing detail and generally in 
raising his work to the level of an art. As a painter, he was glad 
to know that some at least of the pictorial tendencies of to-day were 
on right lines, and he instanced our photographic exhibitions, our 
book illustrations, and even some of our advertisement posters. He 
doubted, however, whether the talent that undoubtedly existed 
to-day was made the most of and put to the best use. 


om 
DARLINGTON CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION. 


(By ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


ARLINGTON—the proud possessor of seven parks and a 
camera club—recently had the opportunity of examining a 
capital exhibition of photographs, organised by the members of the 
Darlington Camera Club, which was held in the Temperance 
Institute, Darlington, on April 8, 9, 10, and rr. 
The opening ceremony was performed by Dr. L. Eastwood, J.P., 
who, in a pleasant, short address, referred to the many advantages 
offered by photography as a recording agent, and especially spoke 
about its usefulness in the study of anatomy. 

The judges were Messrs. Roger Duff and George Ross, both of 
Bishop Auckland, who made the following awards: Architecture, 
medal, No. 82, “ An Arch," by Mr. Harold Thomson. Landscape, 
medal, No. 92, “Summer Evening Rain," by Mr. Fred Airev. 
Portraiture, medal, No. 205, “The Young Wood Carver," by Mr. 
R. W. Chapman. Still Life, medal, No. 185, “ A Study in Tones," 
by Mr. Fred Airey. 

Much of the work exhibited would be creditable in any of the 
large provincial exhibitions, and the members are to be congratulated 
upon the average high standard of work exhibited in the members' 
classes. “At Rest," by Mr. Richard Borrow, is an excellent and 
new rendering of a well-known architectural subject. °“ Sunset at 
Whitby," by the same worker, is a well treated seascape. “A 
Beauty " and “ Expectant,” two cat studies, by Mr. П. Baker, 
are well done, the texture and tone values being well preserved. 
“ Silver Birch” and “ The Woo Hand Path—Belburn Woods," both 


by Mr. C. J. Barthorpe (president), appealed to me by their excellent 
technique. “ Packing Herrings," by Mr. Richard Borrow, is an 
enlargement of a successful snapshot, the figures being particularly 
well grouped. “Breaking Away," by Mr. S. J. Ghest, is a credit- 
able pictorial rendering of a storm effect, which, unfortunatelv, 
suffers from the absence of detail in the shadows on the near hills. 
* Near the River," by Mr. W. J. Rontley, is good photography, but 
the picture lacks interest. *'' Nature's Mirror," by Mr. R. S. Briggs, 
shows a bonny milkmaid in an ideal setting, but the picture is 
spoilt by the central position of the figure, which is obviously 
conscious of the camera. The tones are well rendered in “A 
Dark December Day," by Mr. R. W. Chapman, and the composi- 
tion is good. “ Britain's Ramparts," by Mr. F. G. Martin, shows 
a well chosen bit of rocky coast scenery that would have looked 
better if taken whilst the sea was rough, and the uglv sky-line of 
the distant cliff detracts from the general effect. “ The Стар,” by 
the same worker, is a capital enlargement. Mr. R. Borrow showed 
a characteristic. self-portrait. ' Iris," by Mr. К. W. Chapman, 
is an excellent flower study, whilst ‘ Poppies,” bv Mr. Fred Airey 
has a striking appearance, but lacks the delicate grace usually asso- 
ciated with Shirlev poppies. 

A strong educational feature was the invitation section of sixty- 
seven works bv Messrs. Alex, Keighley, S. G. Kimber, E. Sev- 
mour, J. Maddison, Geo. Ross, W. G. Hill, S. E. Wood, S. H. 
Wood, and L. Williamson. 


مويله 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE HALIFAX CAMERA CLUB.‏ 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


E i second annual exhibition of work by members of the 
Halifax Camera Club was held in the spacious studio and club 
rooms in Northgate, Halifax, on April 9g, 10, and r1. The number 
of exhibits was numerically about the same as at last vear's show, 
but distinctly of a better all-round quality. Amongst the examples 
we noticed a good rendering of * Departing Day," by Mr. J. H. 
Hanson, who was also represented by architectural studies. Mr. 
Hanson makes a special and commendable feature by recording 
past and present officers of the club, and these were also on view. 
Mr. E. Halliday's flower studies were well rendered, but the deli- 
cate effect was lost in the mounting and framing. Mr. W. Wads- 
worth’s * Tulips” and * Grapes " and Mr. L., Pickle's “ Daffodils ” 
were effectively rendered examples of good lighting. Mr. J. Perrin’s 
botanical studies struck à new line in still life studies, well worth 
further attention. Mr. G. Sutcliffe exhibited good toned enlarge- 
ments of York Minster, Whitby, and Continental subjects. In the 
figure studies, we noticed choice examples by Messrs. Crossley, 
Harris, Hepworth, Halliday, and Perrin. Mr. C. Thomas, a past 
member, has forsaken his favourite sea and cloud effects. and is 
seen to advantage in * A Woodland Path" and “ The Windmill,” 


both in the carbon process. Studies of dogs are well executed by 
Mr. A. Priestley and Mr. G. R. Ryley. A pastoral subject by Mr. 
L. Pickles; a river subject by Mr. J. H. Smith, and “ Sunset on 
the Mersey,” by Mr. H. Smith, all show capable treatment. Neat 
vasse-partouts were exhibited by Messrs. Foster, Fletcher, and 
Hepworth: chiefly woodland and pastoral scenes. The prize prints 
in last year’s competitions claimed special attention (the winners 
were named in * Union Notes” of March 31). There was pathetic 
interest in a panel of work by the late Mr. G. H. Hodgson, a vice- 
president of the society. A number of trade specimens were also 
on view, and included the three-colour carbon process of the Rotary 
Company, and examples of various products bv Messrs. Illingworth, 
the Ilford Co., and Messrs. Wellington and Ward. 

During the course of the exhibition, Мг, W. Fearnley, a York- 
shire Union lecturer, demonstrated the platinotvpe process, and the 
prints were mounted by Miss B. Whitehead, one of the lady 
members of the club. The president, Mr. J. Ingham Learovd, who 
opened the exhibition, and the secretary, Mr. Harry Crossley, who 
was responsible for the organisation, are to be congratulated on the 
excelleace of the display. 
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E published last week the appeal issued by the committee for subscriptions to the Hinton Memorial Fund. We give this 
week the subscriptions that have been received during the Easter holidays, and hope that next week there will be a longer 


list. Subscriptions should be sent to the hon. treasurer, Mr. Reginald Craigie, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 

- Á s. d. £ s.d. £ s. d. 
Subscriptions already announced 276 7 6 F. С. Brook-Fox ..................... о 4 о T. A, Gerald Strickland ............ I I о 
Edwin К. Stephens .................. o 2 6 Walter S. Corder .................. F of wv t Limerick”. ооа нано о 7 6 
W. Benington ........................ o ro 6 W. A. J. Hensler ..................... 1 1 o Miss Warren ........................ 330 
]- E Seine: 12255099 e ото о W. H. Marshall ..................... 1 I о Eustace Calland ..................... I I о 
Miss- TUTE анаа 2 о о С. R. Marshall ..................... O 6 O- I. We Pilditeh «2:2 etes I I O 
Charles. Tob: odo d tnis ee 2 2 о Sir Cecil Hertslet ............. es I.1 о С. А. ЁохКе$......................... o 10 6 
T. B. (Musselburgh) ............... o 2 6 Ethel M. Ambler ..................... o26 
We Re. Bland. orc reet 1 1 о Е. С. Richardson  .................. т о о 298 8 о 
Harold Holcroft ..................... 2 2 о Robert Milne ........................ o 10 6 

egle 


THE HORSLEY HINTON PORTFOLIO OF PHOTOGRAVURES. 


E portfolio has been welcomed with unstinted praise by all 
who have seen it. It contains very finely printed photo- 
gravures of five of the best pictures of Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, 
and the tone and colour of the originals is excellently reproduced. 
Most photographers have had an opportunity of seeing the 
originals on the walls of exhibitions in various parts of the country, 
and they can now be seen at the Royal Photographic Society's 
rooms in Russell Square. The pictures selected are those generallv 
considered the best Mr. Hinton has produced, and are as follows : — 
Melton Meadows, Fleeting and Far, Recessional, Weeds and 
Rushes, Niagara. 

The pictures are each on an Imperial quarto sheet of heavy 
antique paper, and are inserted loose in a portfolio, so that any 


subject can be framed. A specially written article by Mr. A. H. 
Blake accompanies the Portfolio, and gives a brief account of 
Mr. Hinton's life and photographic aims and ideals, and a 
detailed criticism of the pictures. The many thousands of our 
readers who have profited by the criticism and advice of Mr. 
Hinton, and who have known and appreciated his fine pictorial 
work, will, we feel sure, be glad to have in a permanent form 
reproductions of his best work in such a beautiful process as 
photogravure. 

The portfolio will be sent, carefully packed, post free, to any 
address in the United Kingdom for 6s. net. Orders, accompanied 
by a remittance, should be sent to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
Office, $2, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


— — — — 
THE SOUTHEND-ON-SEA PHOTOGRAPHIC EAHIBITION. 


йс sixth annual exhibition of the Southend-on-Sea Photo- 
graphic Society was opened on Tuesday April 2151, at the 
Large Hall, Technical School, Southend, by the Mayor of Southend 
(Alderman J. C. Ingram). The society is to be congratulated on 
the progress it has made during the past twelve months, and the 
great advance the present exhibition shows over that of last year. 
The capacity of the exhibition hall is tested to the utmost, and 
admirable though the hanging arrangements are, there is evidence 
that the pictures would be seen to much better advantage if they 
were not so crowded. 

The exhibits numbered close on 400, and are of high quality. 
In the open class the plan has been followed of having one large 
class for framed pictures, with no distinction as to subject. In 
this class, six of the society’s bronze plaques have been awarded. 
The winners of these are: W. F. Holdsworth, whose picture, 
“ Portrait Study," is a fine example of strong lighting, usually mis- 
named * Rembrandt "—4he photographer has in this case been dis- 
tinctly aided by a first rate model—B. Mewburn, whose print, “ The 
Captain," is a splendid example of the oil-process applied to the 
correct rendering of flesh-tones; E. Pady, whose architectural 
study, “Christchurch,” is one of the best things of its kind in the 
exhibition; F. W. Beken, whose dainty yacht study, “A Silver 
Sea," is ‘a triumph of tone rendering and tasteful mounting ; 
С. L. A. Blair, whose “February ” indicates a close following 
of nature in her more tender moods—this is a particularly pleasing 
little study—and R. J. Delf, whose “ Sunshine in an Old Market" is 
one of the brightest examples of glowing sunshine we have yet seen. 


Hon. mention is awarded to F. A. Tinker, for “October 
Morning, St. Paul's"; Miss Agnes Warburg, for "Spring"; 
A. F. Hirschfield, for a clever little figure study that is somewhat 
spoilt by the high light on the child's collar; G. W. Lester, for 
a clever landscape; H. Creighton-Becket, for a wet day scene; 
R. E. Woolmer, for a portrait study, showing wonderful rendering 
of flesh tones; G. J. T. Walford, for “ Beyond," a well rendered 
architectural subject. 

In the champion class are many old stagers, notably L. G. 
Steele’s “Garden of Allah." The award goes to C. H. Hewitt, 
for his clever *' Flecked with Sunlight." G. L.A. Blairs remark- 
able but not altogether pleasing “ Lead, Kindly Light" is in this 
class. С. J. T. Walford's ' Ambulatory, Norwich,” is also 
worthy of notice, and receives hon. mention. 

In the colour section the award goes to H. J. Comley, F.R.P.S., 
for a splendid study of “ Strawberries,” and special mention is made 
to a collection of fine autochromes by Capt. Stomm. 

The lantern slide section contains much good work by well-known 
exhibitors. 

The members! classes are also well supported, and show an ad- 
vance on last year's exhibition. ооо noteworthy ате the 
pictures by H. E. Franzmann, a worker in bromoil; C. J. King, 
J. Archer, D. L. Gould, Miss F. Bell, Miss M. Walker, G. I T 
Walford, Rev. W. H. Booth, F. A. Donnithorne, F. Innons, E. J. 
Higgins, and J. N. K. Fortescue. The judge was F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S., and a collection of large pictures by him were on view 
at the exhibition. 


И с с uan) ч ч е С УЛ Ч ett ett ioe 


Mounting Competition.—Mr. W. Frank Gadsby, 5, Braunstone 
Gate, Leicester, informs us that the prize-winners in his mounting 
competition for March are Mr. J. Maddison (Middlesbrough), Mr 
J. Cox (Leicester), Mr. T. C. Benyon (Newbury). 


The Westminster Photographic Exchange, Ltd., of 119, Vic- 
toria Street, S. W., have just sent us a copy of their new season's 
catalogue. This is a well-printed list of over 200 pages, and 
the title, “ Everything Photographic," is justified by the con- 
tents. Lenses, cameras, plates and apparatus of every descrip- 
tion are described and illustrated, and as the Exchange sells 
apparatus by all makers, photographers can, by examining this 
list, be sure to find what they require. The Westminster Photo- 
graphic Exchange has a special department for dealing with 
second-hand apparatus, and this list consists of over fifty pages, 
and includes all kinds of cameras and apparatus. It would be 
well for amateur photographers to ask the Exchange for copies 
of these lists before buying any apparatus, and doubtless they 
would in the second-hand list find something that would suit 
them at a very low price. 


Messrs. W. Watson and Sons, of 313, High Holborn, W.C., 
inform us that for family reasons and to admit of further exten- 
sions, their business has been registered as a private limited 
liability company. The control of the business will be un- 
changed. 


Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., in order to make the quality of their 
P.O.P. better known, are, for one week only, sending to all the 
readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER who apply, mentioning 
THE A. P., a 1s. packet for seven stamps. Further particulars 
will be found in our advertisement pages. 


The Imperial Dry Plate Co., of Cricklewood, have sent us an 
advance copy of their handbook for 1908. This little booklet is 
written for the benefit of amateur photographers, and contains 
particulars of the plates and papers manufactured by the company, 
and also brief and simple articles on the difficulties and troubles that 
a beginner in photography is likely to meet. Hints and wrinkles of 
this character are always of use, and a copy of the pamphlet can 
be obtained free of cost from any photographic dealers, or will be 
sent post free by the company on receipt of a postcard. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE, | 


In order to relicve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer "о! Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 


Answers are published, the remainder being answered F REE by POST. 


All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 


Clearing Bath for Negatives. 
What is the best bath to use to prevent negatives being stained 
in pyro development? CHRISTY. 


Immerse the negative, after fixing and washing, for ten minutes 
in the following clearing bath, and then again wash thoroughly : — 
Protosulphate of iron 


nS 3 02. 
Ай. e er NNNM I Oz 
СИП аа ш даша чараш deen ND en I oz 
uL co CREDAM PUN 20 oz 


Simple Home-made Mountant. 
Please give a good formula for a simple mountant that will 


stick? BENE. 
i NI Инын Йаа I OZ 
Gum arabic _............................шын ck, I OZ 
SOOM gle: asst а I OZ 
WV ALOT ithe Sus ылы Ansel Ag Pate i с, IO OZ. 


Mix the starch to a cream with Part of the water, then add the other 
ingredients and boil, with constant stirring, until all are dissolved. 
Add a few drops of oil of cloves. 


Purple Tones on Bromide Prints. 
How are purple tones secured on bromides? H. DE W. 


You will hardly get a true purple tone on bromide paper by 
direct toning; but you can secure a purplish black by bleaching the 
print in mercuric chloride (sat. sol.), well washing, and then, in 
daylight, toning with a bath containing ammonium sulphocyanide 
10 grains, water 2 ounces, gold chloride 2 grains. 


Skin Ointment. 


Some few years ago a recipe was given in THE A. P. for 
making ''lanoline ” for the hands, to be used to prevent metol 
poisoning. It was made from lanoline, castile soap, and 
water, the proportions of which have slipped my mind, and two 
or three removals have caused the number with recipe in to 


be lost. I shall be very glad if you can tell me the proper 
quantities. 21; 


(2) We do not recollect that particular formula ; 


perhaps you 
have in mind the following, which we published in 1903:— - 


К ТКН I part 
Lanoline - rena андышкан шыл ласы ы | 2 parts 
К SS ы lac te, 3 parts 
Вогасіс acid nnn 4 parts 


Stand Development. 


Do you happen to know of any book or booklet on “ stand 
development"? If so, will you kindly mention? J. D. 


*" Developers and Development" (post free rs. 2d.) contains 
particulars of stand development. 


Carbon Tissues. 


Is it possible to make carbon üssues with dyes instead of pig- 
ments? If not, why not? In what way does photogravure 
tissue differ from the ordinary carbon tissues? JE\ 


of the enquirer (not for 
BE ACCOMPANIED 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xvii) and addressed to the 
The Ama:eur Photographer,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


publication), and questions or prints MUST 
BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON EOS 
tor, 


(1) Quite possible; but it is simpler to make a plain tissue and 
stain it with any dye preferred after development, and not half 


so messy. But such prints are not as permanent as carbon. (2) By 
being devoid of pigment as a rule. 
Negative Varnish. 

Please give formula for negative varnish. А. R. 


(2) The following is good for application by heat in the usual way: 


SAMIR TAG uides seis eas Ij oz 

Вероне ааа UM 34 oz 

Alcoliol- саанан nine eie erre ES 20 oz 
Dissolve and add 

Oil of lavender ||... sees. } oz. 


Filter through paper. 
Ink for ‘‘ Hektograph.”’ 


In THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, December 24, 1907, 
give a hektograph mixture, for which a special aniline ink is 
required. I should be very pleased if you would send me 
a formula for making the same, as I am unable to obtain it. 


you 


A. W. 
The following are given for the purpose : — 

Violet—Methyl-violet _.................................... I part 
ME PERRA 7 parts 

СОШО айалы аа ы ыйа a I part 
Red—Rosanitine MM 2 parts. 
b i uen d MN ыа ЫЫ ык ces IO parts. 

Alcohol 


eemeeeetotetstososveeseveonveseceeoceceesosoeccesecceoo 


I part. 


In each case dissolve the solids in the mixed liquids taken by 
weight. 


Mountant Without Water. 


Can you tell me how to make a mountant without any water 
at all?—E. W. 


The best way is to use a strong alcoholic solution of white 
shellac, applied thinly with a stiff brush, or an indiarubber 
solution. The latter is very handy, and is made by dissolving 
pure indiarubber as follows : — 


Pure masticated rubber 
Methylated chloroform I OZ. 


Apply a thin coating to the print and to the mount. Allow 
them ten minutes to dry, and //em put the coated surfaces in 
contact, and squeegee firmly together. Any rubber solution 
remaining around the edges can be removed by lightly applying 
a piece of clean indiarubber. 


Acid Fixing Bath. 


What is the best acid fixing bath for plates with which you 
are acquainted, quite regardless of price ?— 1908. 


i ee ee оо оо ооуу 


i ee ово risers ossaa 


Citrate of soda ............................................. I OZ. 
Table salt ны ы а eee iS 4 OZ. 
Potash alum. osse ee cig, acne 4 Oz. 
Pot. metabisulphite ................. LLL 4 02. 
Уро о rd 40 02. 
WALES ааьан O 200 Oz. 
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THE WINTER COMPETITIONS. 


A S announced in our pages last week, the prizes in the sixth 
and last competition of the series were awarded to Miss V. 
Holmes in Class A, and C. F. Ford in Class B. Below we give 
a list of the competitors, with the number of marks awarded to 
them. We are also able to announce the names of those entitled 
to receive the prizes offered for the three competitors in each class 
who have gained the highest aggregate of marks at the close of the 
series. The awards are as follows: Class A—rst prize (Z3), Miss 
V. Holmes, 200; 2nd (£2), W. C. Briggs, 183; за (Z1), Miss 
Warren, 182. Hon. mention—Mrs. L. R. Strutt, 174; J. Merri- 
man, 172; E. Tyers, 162. Class В—151 prize (Z3), Rev. W. Grif- 
fith, 205; 2nd (Z2), A. J. Freeman, 188; зга (£1), H. Light, 184. 
Hon. mention—J. E. Mothiron, 182; E. V. Mills, 170; EF. E. 
Middleton, 177. 

Three consolation prizes of 105. were offered in each class 
for those whose work showed the most marked progress during the 
competitions, and after careful consideration we have decided that 
these should go to the following competitors: Class A—F. Lumbers, 
Mrs. L. A. Cox, S. Bridgen. Class B—E. W. Barlow, C. F. 
Ford, W. T. Lloyd. 


Class A.—A. S. Ashby, 30; G. W. S. Anderson, 10; W. W 
Ashworth, 10; E. P. Arthars, 10; W. Bell, 12; S. Bridgen, 30; 
W. C. Briggs, 35; E. G. B. Barlow, 35; W. Brown, 35; H. L. 
Brydon, 10; F. E. Barnet, 25; O. T. Beardmore, 10; H. J. 
Barnard, 12; Mrs. A. E. Barber, то; E. Bemrose, 10; Miss È. 
Barlow, 10; N. Booth, 10; Mrs. H. R. Beetson, 10; J. Bonney, 
11; E. Berrisford, 10; J. 2. Buckley, 10; Mrs. Buchanan, 10; 
E. P. Bury, 18; Miss E. Campbell, 10; Col. Curran, 35; Mrs. 
L. A. Cox, 35; D. W. Carr, 25; J. Currie, 25; Ivor Curtis, 25; 
Miss R. Cooper, 12; J. I. Chettle, 12; A. Clark, 10; F. Clements, 
10; H. Churchod, 10; W. Craig, 10; R. Drummond, 10; Miss 
Dutton, 10; A. Dodson, ro; J. M. Dempsey, 3o; R. Darnell, 10; 
A. R. Dodds, 10; A. T. Don, 10; E. E. Escott, 15; P. Grey, 
10; W. J. Godkin, 15; Mrs. C. Goldsmith, 10; W. R. Good, 10; 
H. R. Hathrill, 20; Miss V. Holmes, 40; A. Harrison, 11; W. A. 
Hooker, 30; Miss M. F. Hawker, 10; B. Harding, 10; R. H. 


Ching, 10; W. J. Harris, то; J. E. Hill, то; C. W. Hammond, 
10; G. C. S. Ingram, 12; D. W. Jones, 35; A. H. Johnston, 10; 
B. Kenyon, 10; F. C. Knighton, 10; H. Knapping, 10; A. 
Kaye, 10; J. Lawton, 12; F. Lumbers, 30; R. Lamont, 12; T 
Lampard, 10; G. Lomer, 10; C. Langridge, 20; A. T. Lewis, 
153 J. Merriman, 35; Mrs. S. Mayer, зо; W. Manson, 12; G. 
Morrison, 9; +. S. Matthews, то; C. Munsey, 10; Mrs. McGrath, 
15; W. C. Musgrave, 10; F. Morton, 10; I. Monro, 10; R. E. 
Naylor, 10; W. E. Ord, 10; A. Paul, 30; J. Picken, 12; J 
Phillips, 10; J. Parrack, 10; Miss M. E. Power, 10; Miss M 
Phillip, 12; H. C. Resterre, 10; C. Rees, 10; W. Ramsay, 15; 
Mrs. Strutt, 30; W. J. Sayer, 10; L. R. Shakoor, 35; A. 

Sewell, 25; R. W. Simpson, 12; Miss F. Stead, 10; H. Stephen- 
son, 10; D. A. Scott, 17; J. Sneyd, 10; A. W. Smith, 10; E. R 
Stephens, то; К. S. M. Tabrum, 12; E. Tyers, 15; M. G 
Thomas, 35; H. G. Taynton, 10; F. T. Townsend, 10; Mrs. 
A. H. Tyndall, 10; J. P. Thuxtable, 10; Miss Turck, 1o Miss 
G. Vivian, 10; Miss G. I. Warren, 30; H. Wilkinson, 10; E. 
Whiteley, 12; Miss Wray, 10; S. Waterson, 10; E. Young, ro. 


Class B.—W. Alstrom, 12; E. W. Barlow, 40; E. J. Brooking, 
20; Mrs. E. J. Brooking, 25; Miss A. Ball, 14; W. E. Billington, 
15; H. J. Clare, 3o; T. Chester, 30; C. Crisp, 12; W. Clare, 
I2; A. S. Carter, 11; Miss V. Coates, 12; Dr. and Mrs. Dash- 
wood-Howard, до; F. W. Eaton, її; A. J. Freeman, до; Dorothy 
Forbes, 25; J. Fielding, 15; A. H. Garner, 15; L. Gadsden, 
25; R. S. Groome, 12; Miss E. M. Gladstone, 40; Rev. W. 
Griffith, 40; Miss E. Henshall, 15; E. J. Hoult, 15; G. A. Hall, 
40; W. G. Hambley, 14; W. A. Hallam, 4o; C. й Krauss, 15; 
W. T. Lloyd, 30; H. Light, 35; F. D. Last, 20; E. V. Mills, 
37; J. E. Mothiron, до; F. E. Middleton, 35; G. Nesfield, 11; 
A. G. Naylor, 40; R. F. Oxley, 12; А. б. Pattrick, 15; F. 
Pidgeon, 30; E. C. Perry, 20; А. D. Robertson, 3g; S. 
Saunders, 12; N. C. Sinclair, 11; Miss М. Spence, 15; С. F. 
Stammers, 40; Rev. C. O. Stewart, 30; W. G. Varley, 25; 
W. H. Walley, r5; S. Whiteside, 10; H. Wilkinson, 11; Miss F. 
Wickham, 12. 


Holding, 10; H. W. Hillier, I G. F. Hummel, 10; Li Hon- 


oj 
A NEW SERIES OF WEEKLY COMPETITIONS. 


WING to the great success that has attended THE PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC NEWS weekly competitions, we have decided to 
continue these competitions in the joint publication. Photographs 
sent in for competition may be of any subject and by any process, 
but the whole of the work in the production of the photograph must 
be by a bona-fide amateur photographer. Any amateur photo- 
grapher can compete for the ordinary competition, and there is a 
special section for beginners who have never won a prize in a 
photographic competition or exhibition. In our advertisement pages 
will be found coupons, and one of these must be attached to the 
photograph, with particulars carefullv filled in. Photographs must 
reach the office of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER not later than 
the first post on Friday morning, and the result of the competition 


HIS body has now completed the first year of its existence ; 

it has received its annual report, congratulated itself on it; 
elected a new president and re-elected its secretary. The mem- 
bers are all members of societies, but the Circle constitutes a 
kind of inner ring in which those photographers who spell art 
with a capital A do mostly congregate. Its prime cause is “the 
promotion of pictorial photography," but not a few think that 
is rather a restricted definition; some even hold that its prime 
cause is its enthusiastic secretary, Mr. W. S. Crocket. A word 
about Mr. Crocket. He was secretary of one of the Glasgow 
societies, and, as can be remembered by most, a thoroughly 
capable one, and when he retired from that position he was 
elected president. He has, as might be expected by his '' Circle" 
secretaryship, a strong leaning towards art in photography, and 
is a successful exponent of it, his last “ big" thing gaining first 
prize, £20, in Lizars’ competition. Mr. Crocket has also inclina- 
tions towards survey work, and has been for years quietly work- 
ing out one special branch. Of a suave, tactful, helpful dis- 
position, it is not difficult to see that much of the success of 
the Circle depends upon the secretary. Then for the new 


veers 


THE GLASGOW 


will be announced ten days later. The prize-winners and some of 
the best prints will be criticised in the pages of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, and we reserve to ourselves the right to reproduce 
any of the prize prints. The prizes will be as follows :—1st prize, 
value 10s.; 2nd prize, §s. For the best mounted print, ss., and 
extra prizes occasionally of 5s. each; and one prize of ss. in the 
beginners’ section. These prizes will be of apparatus or materials 
which the winner can select from any advertiser in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. We think this competition will be very 
interesting to our readers, and we expect a very large number of 
entries. The result of the first competition will be announced in our 
pages on May 12. The competitions will be continued weekly, and 
from time to time we shal! announce special competitions. 


ART CIRCLE. 


president, they have elected Mr. A. H. Duncan, a well-known 
man in Glasgow photography, and perhaps even better known 
to thousands who do not know his name, if such a paradoxical 
statement can be allowed to pass; by it we mean that in a 
journalistic sense Mr. Duncan has done much with his weekly 
causeric to help young photographers—and old ones, too, for that 
matter. This year, at the Salon, he sent some work just to 
learn, he said, if he was still in touch with modern work, and 
had the pleasure of seeing it on the walls. The Circle numbers 
23 members, and it was agreed to confine its numbers to 30; 
of course, these are all picked men, only those who have estab- 
lished some reputation as pictorial workers being admitted. 
Attendance was good at the meetings, and the subjects included 
“ Colour Photography " (the first in Scotland) and “ Oil Print- 
ing," in which the Circle has some prominent experts. During the 
year the Circle has received and accepted five invitations to 
send collections of pictures to society exhibitions, where thev 
were much appreciated. The Circle has in a very brief space of 
time made itself a prominent entity in the West, and under its 
present officials should quite keep up its reputation. 
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Hackney Photographic Society.—Photographers in the Hackney 
and North London districts, wishing to join a societv, are invited 
to apply for an invitation to attend the lantern lecture by A. H. 


Blake, M.A., to be delivered Tuesday, May sth, at 8 p.m. Subject, 
* With a Camera in London.” The hon. secretary is Mr. Walter 
Selfe, уо Paragon Road, Hackney. 
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A Meeting of Secretaries.—It has long been the 

wish of the Federation secretary, Mr. Whittle, to 

\ discuss the working policy of the Federation with 

NN the club secretaries, as he considers that they are 

all part and parcel of the Federation, and that 

it is difficult for him to succeed in the organisation 

and development oí any scheme for furthering the 

benefit to be derived from federation, unless he is actively. sup- 

ported by these officers. With this object, what proved to be a 

most interesting and informative meeting was recently held in 

Newcastle, and though I am not permitted to state what tran- 

spired, because the meeting was quite unofficial, yet I may forecast 

that some interesting items will be announced at the annual meeting 

in May. Mr. Whittle was mightily pleased with the success of this 

innovation, and proposes to hold a similar meeting at an early 
date. 


i 


A Neglected Process.—In the course of conversation at the above 
meeting, it transpired that there is a great want of interest in 
lantern slide making among the members of our Federation, and it 
was stated, as a reason, that it was not possible to secure the 
services of a lecturer to demonstrate this most beautiful of processes. 
Here, then, is a grand opportunity for some one to volunteer to 
ру this want and assist the amateur in distress; and Mr. Whittle 
will be delighted to hear from any one who feels inclined and 
justified to undertake this subject. | Newcastle and district was 
formerly famous for its lantern slide workers. Surely we can 
retrieve the position, and it is work that should receive the en- 
couragement and assistance of the Federation. 


E. eee 


Heaton Joins the Federation.—It will be pleasant news and good 
news to all our members, to learn that the Heaton and District 
Camera Club have joined the Federation. J shall shortly have more 
to say about this Acun big society, but in the meantime I take 
the first opportunity to offer them, upon behalf of the Federation, a 


hearty welcome. 
—— ЖИЕН 


Presentation to Dr. Lazenby.—The Whitley Bay Camera Club 
entertained their friends to a most enjoyable musical and social 
evening in the Assembly Rooms on April gth, and took advantage 
of the opportunity to present a valuable solid silver cigar-case and 
match-box to the popular president, Dr. Lazenby, upon the occasion 
of his marriage. In the unavoidable absence of Mr. Baird, the 
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By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


chair was occupied by one of the vice-presidents, Mr. John Watson, 
F.R.P.S., who made the presentation, and in the course of a 
delightful speech referred to the fact that the society had originated 
with Dr. Lazenby and Mr. Baird, and had met with such success 
that the membership totalled sixty-five members at the end of the 
first vear. He also referred to the success of the members’ exhibi- 
tion that had been held during the year, and stated that the 
committee proposed to hold another exhibition on a more ambitious 


scale, with open classes, during the next winter session. Dr. 
Lazenby, who was received with great applause, suitably responded 
with a short and witty speech. It was altogether a very pleasant 
function, and those present appreciated the delightful music provided 
by the soloists, Messrs. Wallace, Raine, G. Thurlow Miller, and 
Easton Lee, with Miss Constance Miller as accompanist. 


—— 

Morpeth Exhibition.—An illustration of the plaque offered by 

the Morpeth Y.M.C.A. Camera Club is given above. 

There is a Federation class, in which are offered as awards a 

Federation plaque, a bronze plaque, as illustrated, and two 

diplomas. Entries close on May 4th, and forms may be obtained 
from Mr. James Whittle, F.C.S., 30, Bridge Street, Morpeth. 


— —À "ése — — —— 


YORKSHIRE UNION NOTES. (BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


New Officers of the Hull Society.—The newly-elected officers of 
the Hull Photographic Societv are: President, Dr. E. H. Fraser; 
vice-presidents, W. Dalton, Dr. John Devine, and W. Н. Willatt ; 
hon. secretary, F. J. Webster; hon. assistant-secretary, A. E. 
Matthews. In offering our congratulations we feel sure that under 
their able guidance the Hull society will continue its progressive 


career. ese че 

Union Portfolios at Bradford.—The Bradford members are main- 
taining their interest and keeping up the attendance right to the 
close of the session. At their last meeting the Yorkshire Union 
portfolios were on view, and whilst the work in the members’ port- 


folio came in for a share of attention, the “ Invitation" portfolios 
had their special interest. The oil prints in this collection are 
very fine, and were much appreciated. 

Bradford’s Summer Programme.—The summer syllabus of the 
Bradford Photographic Society is to hand, and gives evidence of 
their activity. Evening rambles to Baildon Moors, Cottingley, 
Esholt, Hirst Wood, and Kirkstall Abbey form a prominent feature 
of the programme, and there is to be one meeting night each 
month, to talk about the results and other matters. The Saturday 
afternoon excursions are June 20, Otley (Y. P. U.); Julv 18, Hard- 
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castle Craggs; August 22, Aysgarth; and September 12, Scar- 
borough. Leaders have been appointed for each excursion, and 
given some summer weather a pleasant session may be expected. 


66 . . 

Owre the Border and Awa'."—4An interesting and eloquent 
lecture was delivered to the Leeds Photographic Society recently by 
the secretary, Mr. Robert Mackay. “ Оте the Border and Awa’, 
with Cycle and Camera,” is the title given to this account of a 
holiday north of the Tweed—to be exact, at the small and almost 
unknown fishing village of Burnmouth and the surrounding district. 
Mr. Mackay’s sociable nature apparently had appealed to the fisher 
folk and a large store of information was his reward. His word- 
picture of the great storm a year or two back, when nearly half 
of the male population were lost either by wreck or in the vain 
attempt to rescue their fellows, was interesting, yet most pathetic. 
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Servian Scenes in Leeds.—Mr. Howdill’s new lecture on “ Servia 
and its People " fascinated the members of the Leeds Camera Club 
last week. All became so absorbed in the points of tragic interest 
and weird pictures that one could have heard a pin drop. Very 
few English folk visit this troublous little kingdom ; those who do 
generally content themselves with a look round the capital, Belgrade, 
and then move on to Constantinople. Mr. Howdill confessed him- 
self somewhat non-plussed on arriving at Belgrade in the evening 
alone without guide, counsellor, or friend, not even fortified with 
the ubiquitous Baedeker. Signs on stations, street corners, and, 
worst of all, menus, all in Cyrillic characters, were undecipherable. 
Space forbids even a synopsis of the lecture, which teemed with 
interest, as evidenced by one scene, the portrayal of the mean 
burial-place of the ill-fated Alexander and Draga, and the story 
of the terrible assassination told by word and picture. 


n 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE UNION NOTES. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Blackpool and Fylde Photographic Society meetings continue 
to be very attractive and well attended. Recently Mr. E. A. Noble 
fully demonstated the carbon process, in which he proved himself 
an expert. He pointed out the various stages of the method, and 
fully demonstated them before the meeting. Great interest was 
shown throughout the proceedings. 


—ÓÓ— 

Lantern Slide Making was the subject undertaken by the presi- 
dent of the Dukinfield Society, Mr. Ainsworth, assisted by Mr. 
J. W. Andrews, at the last meeting. The subject was divided up 
as follows: (1) How brown or warm tones may be obtained by 
different development and by toning, (2) how skies may be intro- 
duced into the slide, (3) how to finsh the slide by masking, spot- 
ting, and binding. Mr. Ainsworth knows how to make a good slide, 
and the Dukinfield society are fortunate in having him as a teacher. 
The president of the Dukinfield society is offering prizes for com- 
petition during the forthcoming season—one for prints and one for 
lantern slides. The slides are to be made after March 4, 1908, and 
slides and prints are to be made from negatives taken since January 


I, 1907. 


How to get Prints and Slides for the Union Sets.—A_ good 
example is set by the Dukinfield society in this direction. In the 
conditions for their print and slide competition is the following : 
All prints and slides submitted (for competition) are to be at the 
disposal of the Council for inclusion in the society’s next set of 
slides or portfolio for the Lancashire and Cheshire Union. Other 
societies, please copy. 

— i 


Burnley Co-operative Camera Club Exhibition.—In this exhibi- 
tion, held on April то and 11, Mr. T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., made 
the following awards: Class I., all members, plaques, J. J. Ross, 
H. Rushton, R. Tillotson, T. Lambert (Berry Street); medals, T. 
Lambert (Hollingrave Road), T. Lambert (Berry Street), W. Need- 
ham; hon. mention, J. Spencer. Beginners’ Class, plaques to R. 
Tillotson, T. Chester, G. E. Swann, J. Bromley; medals, J. Mason, 
W. Clegg, S. Bancroft, G. E. Swann; hon. mention, G. E. Swann. 
Class IlI., lantern slides, plaques, H. Rushton, J. Bromley ; medals, 
К. W. Purvis, J. T. Ross; specials for best set in show, ў Bromley, 
G. E. Swann; and J. T. Ross for best picture in the show. ` 
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MIDLAND FEDERATION NOTES. 


GREENWAY took as a subject lantern slide making recently 
. at Aston. The first necessity, the lecturer urged, was as 
perfect a negative as possible. Contact printing was the 
method with which he dealt, but the lecturer expatiated upon the 
beauty of slide making by reduction in the camera, daylight illumina- 
tion being eulogised. For warm tones pyro-ammonia was his pet 
developer, and the following formula were those always used by 
Mr. Greenway, whose ability as a slide maker is well known 
locally. No. r.—Pyro, 20 gr.; ammon. brom., 3o gr.; meta- 
bisulphite soda, 50 gr. No. 2.—Ammonia (.880), 7o min. In 
both cases water was added to make ro ounces. 
— ——À———— 

To use equal parts of each, and to make the exposure suit the 
developer, was found to be the best method—in the lecturer's 
opinion, and it was pointed out that the temperature must be regular 
to ensure regular results. Cold solutions tended to cold tones, while 
warmer tones were secured when the solutions were warmed. 
Much stress was laid upon the necessity for the slide (and negative) 
being clean. Then to the practical part. Exposure was made upon 
three plates, giving thirty, sixty, and one hundred and twenty 
seconds respectively, and all were developed in the same dish. 
This method was adopted to show the difference in tone obtained 


By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


much interest evinced by the questions showered upon the lecturer, 
who had to respond to a hearty vote of thanks. 
—--— ý 

We hasten to correct an error which occurred in our issue for 
April 7, wherein we inadvertently stated that Mr. A. E. Cope gave 
a demonstration upon Hubl’s one minute development. We believe 
the method adopted was that advised by Herr Johanovitch, who 
strongly advocates this system. 

We looked in for a few minutes recently at the Birmingham 
Society’s rooms, and enjoyed very much a paper upon the working 
of a lens. Тһе lecturer was Mr. Bierman, whose responsible 
position with the Cox Illustrating Company 1s sufficient guarantee 
of ‘his ability. Terse as was the matter dealt with, yet the concise 
way of dealing with the subject kept the interest of those present 
fully sustained. 

А M ates 

That the summer light is with us was strikingly demonstrated to 
us personally this week. We were preparing for an autochrome 
demonstration, and found that the light was so strongly actinic that 
a group of twelve persons (in costume) were successfully photo- 
graphed in seven seconds at F/8. Even then the tendency was 


by varying the exposures. 


An Important Announcement. . 

Similar Lighting Themes in Architecture and 
Landscape. With Two Illustrations. By 
S. G. Kimber, F.R.P.S. 

Dog Portraits. Illustrated. By C. H. Eden. 


The Photography of Insect Mimicry. 
Illustrated. Ву F. Martin Duncan, 
F.R.P.S. 


Aerial Perspective in Photography. (3.) By 
. Grimshaw-Haywood. 

A Visit to E. O. Hoppé’s Studio. Illus- 
trated. By A. H. Blake, M.A. 


The results were highly satisfactory and 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


The Photography of Yellow Objects. By 
C. E. Kenneth Mees, D.Sc., F.C.S. 

Carbon Printing: Modern Practice. Part 1. 
By E. Grendon Underwood. 

Practical Lessons for Beginners. Illustrated. 

Some Notes on Washing. By A. Horsley 
Hinton. 

Larger Pictures with Hand Cameras. By 
E. A. Dawe. 

Technical Matters and Current Science in 
Photography. 

Home-Made Trays. 


over rather than under exposure. 


Union Notes No. 16: Northumberland and 
Durham Federation (with Illustration). 
Yorkshire Union. Lancashire and Cheshire 
Union. Midland Federation. 

Reports of Exhibitions: Darlington Camera 
roe Halifax Camera Club. Southend 
РӘ. 

The “A. P." Causerie. 

A Painter in the Photographers’ Stronghold. 

The Glasgow Art Circle. 

A New Series of Weekly Competitions. 

Our Winter Competitions. 
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HERE appears to be a reasonable excuse for 
assuming that on this occasion the topic of the 
week so far as readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS are con- 

cerned is the first appearance of the amalgamated 
journals whose names now appear as one on the title- 
page for the first time. 

It is well to know that the opinion of the leading men 
in the photographic world is so favourable to the 
alliance, and to be aware that, although THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER and PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS cease to exist 
as separate entities, their reincarnation—so to speak—- 
in the form of a combined publication has the unanimous 
approval and support of those from whom support and 
approval is most to be desired. 

It may, however, be well to indicate brieflv the lines 
of progress contemplated for future development. 

The programme is a modest one, but one that we feel 
sure will appeal to all readers, and, we trust, bring us 
many new and staunch supporters. In the immediately 
preceding numbers of the A. P. and the P. N. announce- 
ments were made to the effect that many features 
of both papers—features which have tended to make 
the publications take high rank in public esteem— 
would continue to flourish in the combined paper. To 
select and retain these have been a primary endeavour. 
But to even the most unobservant it must be obvious 
that, although a paper of greater material magnitude 
and considerably better appearance than either of its 
two components has been prepared, it is still an impos- 
sibility to include within the covers of one week's 
number all the serial matters which have been so well 
appreciated. 

These, however, our readers may rest assured have 
not been lost sight of, but will duly appear as occasion 
demands and their seasonableness permits. 

In the meantime, good illustrations. seasonable 
articles, and practical information will be chiefly con- 
sidered in the permanent programme, and in addition 
it will be our endeavour to keep our readers wcll posted 
in all that is current in the world of photography. 
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Sy the EDITOR: 


In matters of moment, so far as the exigencies of the 
careful printing of a great edition—equal to more than 
the combined circulations of the A. P. and the P. N.— 
permit, the ‘‘news’’ character of the P.N. will be 
retained in combination with the high pictorial attri- 
butes of the A.P. 

In addition to providing readable articles and reliable 
information for photographers of all classes, it will be 
the special care of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS to help the beginner. The 
average beginner in photography is in need of a great 
deal of information, and to obtain the right kind is not 
sO easy as it may at first appear. The friend who 
‘“ knows ’’ is generally not so eager to part with the 
results of his hard-carned experience, and photographic 
societies are in the minority who cater to any extent for 
the raw tyro. Yet he is a notable factor to be con- 
sidered, and in most cases is really the most useful 
member of modern photographic societies. Books and 
periodicals —their name is legion—are at hand to teach 
the novice, but to endeavour to read and understand 
them all only adds to his troubles. We shall therefore 
be pleased to hear from all beginners who are in ‘difh- 
culties, and are in necd of helpful information. We will 
gladly place every assistance at their disposal, either in 
our correspondence columns or through the post. 

$ e & 

We have heard it expressed by a certain self- 
appointed photographic critic with a smattering of 
technical knowledge that ‘‘ photography would be all 
right if it were not for the pictures." 

It is all very well to shine in a small way as a learned 
technician in this manner, but surely it cannot be denied 
that were it not for the “© pictures ’’ photography as a 
'' live" art would cease to exist. The appeal through 
the eyes is invariably greater than an appeal via any 
other of the senses we may possess, and to relegate 
photography to the laboratory would be to deprive the 
present generation of one of the greatest sources of 
‘ educative entertainment ” (if we may so designate the 
work of the pictorial enthusiast) of modern times. 
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There are, of course, pictures and pictures, and 
probably the productions of the critic in question gave 
birth to the condemnation expressed. We hope, how- 
ever, to continue in the presentation of good reproduc- 
tions of the best pictorial work obtainable, confident in 
the stimulating effect they have for every serious worker 
with the camera. 

THE A. P. AND P. N. competitions will, we hope, help 
to bring to the front promising workers as they have 
done in the past. It is gratifying to know that an 
inspection of the lists of previous prize-winners in THE 
A. P. AND P. N. competitions discloses the names of 
most photographers whose work has attained the 
greatest eminence in pictorialism to-day. 

A word also as to the conduct of these competitions. 
In the future, owing to the increased facilities arising 
from the combination and organisation, the result of 
experience in these matters, prints entered for competi- 
tion or criticism will be promptly dealt with and re- 
turned (when the needful means of return are enclosed) 


Important 
Announcement. 


It is very pleasant to find that as regards the L. and P. there 
is life in the old dog yet. Indeed, it is at times quite juvenile. In 
nothing does it show its youthfulness more stro nglv than in its 
regular supply of important announcements. Although these, as a 
rule, are not of much more consequence than that Mr. Drone is 
going to explain P.O.P. printing, or that Mr. Wealthy has presented 
the society with a real giass inkpot, Mr. Secretarv does occasionally 
announce something really noteworthv, as was the case two davs 
before these lines were written, when he imparted the exclusive 
information that two new weekly photographic journals were about 
to see light. Considering that scores of would-be editors have 
been trying within the past fortnight to raise the wind for bringing 
out a photographic paper I am surprised at Mr. Secretary’s modera- 
tion. When the journals he referred to come out I venture to 
prophesy that they will be both illustrated by coloured photographs 
printed from Thames plates on Uto paper. 


The Crumbling of COPIERS: 


One of the noticeable features of photographic journalism under 
the tégime which **5s to be," will be the absence of quite so manv 
gay colours. Blue, green, vellow, orange, and red have been wont 
to delight the hearts of ultra-technical workers in the past, and the 


covers of the various journals enabled them to construct most 
admirable colour charts for orthochromatic testing. Now, however, 
we presume that the journalistic spectrum will crumble away to a 
great extent, and the ultra-technists will have to be content with two 
bright bands only. 


Rule, Britannia! 

Thanks to Mr. G. Albert Smith, we may again sing ‘ Britannia 
rules the waves" of light; and thus we once more take the lead 
in colour photography. How many scores of inventive geniuses 
have laboured at the problem it were hard to compute. In con- 
nection with the fruitless quests of various individuals, I remember 
a marvellous device, shown to me quite ten years ago, consisting of 
what looked like а transparent prismatic disc, which was set 
whirling in front of a lantern slide, and was thereby said to repro- 
duce with exquisite accuracy the natural colours of an object photo- 
graphed. But in order to see them one had to look intently at the 
original, which in this instance was a lilium auratum, and while the 
memory of it was still fresh in the mind the palpitating image on 
the screen was stared at until the hues of nature appeared. As the 
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within the shortest possible time after receipt, and the 
interest of the worker will, we hope, be retained in his 
work. 

We trust, however, every type of worker will find 
something to his (or her) taste in the following pages 
this week, and every week hereafter; the beginner, the 
advanced worker, the technician, and the pictorialist, 
and the reader for whom the abstract problems involved 
in photographic matters have an attraction. 

This week’s number may be regarded merely as a 
specimen of future numbers. We hope, however, as 
the season advances to introduce new and attractive 
features that we have in preparation. In the meantime 
we welcome the combined readers of the two papers in 
these pages, and hope that the future work will tend to 
bind our interests closer in the furtherance of the success 
of THe А.Р» AND P.N., each issue of which may be 
described as :— . 


-The Photographic Weekly that is a Newspaper, Hand- 
book, Guide, and Pictorial Magazine combined.” 


inventor would not allow visitors to go until they said they could 
"see " the colours, they always succeeded in doing so. 


The Palace of Truth. 

In truth it is a palace, if palace means “splendid mansion," or 
the residence of a king," for the newly opened Urbanora House, in 
which are produced and lodged the archives of actuality, is well 
summarised by the word ‘‘ splendid”; and surely it is the king of 
cinematographers who lives and rules in it! Somebody else must 
give the details of this wonder house, while I contribute a word or 
two of congratulation to Mr. G. Albert Smith on solving the 
problem of moving photographs in natural colours. As a rule, these 
natural colour cinematograph scenes leave everything to the 
imagination, But Mr. Smith's colours exceeded mv wildest notion 
of what was possible, and if there were anv fault, it was not too 
little but too much colour. The exuberant applause of the press- 
men who filled the Urbanora Theatre indicated that they at least 
found the pictures much to their liking. 


The Puzzle Photograph. 


This is a further development of the puzzle picture, and well 
calculated to open out delicate questions of authorship and 
copyright. A visit to the B. J. Gallery enables us to see some 
developments which compel the query, Find the artist-author. 
The problem in its naked element is thus stated: —Negatives by 
G. E. Brown; enlargements by Griffin and Son, Ltd.; bleach- 
ing by C. Welborne Piper; pigmenting by F. C. Tilney. If we 
say these are Tilney pictures, it may be urged that he could 
not have done them unless Piper had bleached. In fact, we once 
more revert to that glorious epic: this is the print which Tilney 
pigmented, which Piper bleached, which Griffin enlarged, which 
Brown exposed, on a. plate coated by Smith, with chemicals 
mixed by Jones, containing silver refined by Robinson, and so 
on ad infinitum. 


A Shipping Order. 


The columns of Modern Society inform us that “the very 
latest idea in the way of photography "- hails from America and 
takes the form of a life-size *' portrait in carbon printed on a 
background of canvas, for which the modest sum of £200 is 
charged." Assuming for the moment that the picture is 7 ft. by 
sft., a fairly generous estimate, this works out about a little 
under a shilling per square inch. This does not seem very much 
for a masterpiece ; but then the crux of the matter in the mind 
of the writer quoted seems to be that £200 is a big price for a 
lottery ticket, which one buys on the off-chance that at the 
moment of exposure one has got one's correct two-hundred- 
pound expression on in full working order. 


£64 
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LINE AND TONE. 


BY WILL CADBY. 


N our early photographic years how keen we are on 
line! So pleased that we have discovered a means 
of drawing, so interested that our camera will faith- 

fully produce the arrangement of lines we see, and 
which we choose to set it as a task. 

Simple sweeping lines, intricate complicated lines, 
restful broad lines, or minute delicate lines, all are pos- 
sible to the camera; and with so much scope, we feel 
there is hardly more interest desirable than the study 
of composition through line. 

But fascinating as °“ line ’’ 15, there is a still more 
absorbing study—namely, ''tone." When we arrive 
at the stage of appreciating and enjoving tone, we feel 
paint can hardly give us more; in fact, some enthusiasts 
for tone feel it to be so subtle and distractingly fasci- 
nating that colour, after it, seems almost crude. Per- 
haps it is for this reason photographers are generally 
the harshest critics at the Royal Academy show. 

‘* But how can we learn about line and tone? ” the 
beginner may ask. ‘‘ View-finders don't teach us any- 
thing about line, and actinometers don’t help us with 
tone." And there is the tale of the ignoramus who 
remarked that line and tone were, after all, a mere 
matter of taste. 

That this is not so we know, for to succeed with line 
our composition must be harmonious and correct, which 
1s possible even to the most original and bizarre. "The 
same can be said about tone. One must feel the values 
are true and the light and shade real, however eccentric 
the juxtaposition of tones may be. The beginner may 
think a view-finder will not help; but if he use it to 
study composition, it will. Quite apart from his 
camera, he can train his eyes to notice what will com- 
pose, what lines are worth reproducing, and the way it 
would be best to go about it. When once he is bitten 
with the craze for line, he will interest himself in every 
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picture he comes across, he will analyse its composition 
and arrangement, often critically seeing possible im- 
provements; in fact, he will be unconsciously studying 
line all day long. 

And the same with tone, only here the actinometer 1s 
decidedly helpful, for to get tone in photography 
depends very much on exposure. A snapshot can give 
most exquisite renderings of light and shade, but—and 
here is the crux of the whole matter—it must be fully 
exposed. It is easier to get a good exposure indoors, 
lor if one must err, let it be on the side of over-exposure, 
which is not the fault of snapshots; besides, one can 
obtain subtler shades of tone in portraiture with a good 
indoor light. But as well as exposure, the gentle nega- 
tive that is to give us its wonderful rendering of tones 
needs careful development. It is more easily obtained 
with a diluted developer, for we must remember that 
we shall never achieve the mysterious, subtle beauty of 
tone in a harsh negative. 


— ee 


“A SPRING PASTORAL.” By 


GLORIOUS day in May. 

Nature has fully awakened 

from her long sleep. The 
air is perfumed by the breath of 
thousands of newly opened 
flowers. А universal gladness 
pervades everything that lives. 
The lowing of the cattle as they 
luxuriate in the tender herbage 
which clothes the pastures with 
soft verdure, the bleating of 
sheep on the uplands, the hum of the industrious bees, 
and the varied notes pouring forth from bush and 
brake, all unite in one harmonious and exhilarating 
chorus to appeal to poet and painter alike. 


ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 


A Note on the picture given with this issue as a special 
Mounted Supplement. 


Yonder in the valley is a rocky knoll on 
which grow a few gnarled and twisted hawthorns, the 
somewhat scanty foliage of which gives a little shelter 
from the warm sun. Here a few sheep are resting, with 
their lambs sporting around them, exulting in the con- 
sciousness of young existence. We must approach 
carefully, without any sudden movement, so that they 
may become accustomed to our near presence. We can 
exercise little control in the grouping; all we can do is 
to watch and wait patiently till they arrange themselves. 
The moment arrives and the exposure is made. 

What we have been attempting to portray was not so 
many facts, but a mood; not merely the outward form of 
the trees, animals, and rocks, but rather the very spirit 
of the jovousness of spring. 
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By C. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 


PHOTOGRAPHING EXPRESE TRAINS. 


By C. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 


enthusiasts, interested in all the new types of express 
and other engines, interested in the performances of 
these engines, in the runs that are made and the trains that 
are hauled, and under such circumstances it is only natural 
that they should try to photograph some of the engines at 
work. The work, of course, is not easy, and it cannot be 
really well done with an ordinary hand camera. I admit 
I have photographed a S.E. and C.R. train about a quarter 
of a mile from a station in the act of slowing down, with an 
ordinary drop shutter; but this was no great task, and I 
was not surprised to find the negative quite crisp, especially 
as the photograph was taken almost head on. But to argue 
fiom this particular instance to such a general conclusion 
as that a shutter of that type was suitable for any train 
photography would only be to court failure and to waste 
time and plates. A lens with an aperture of at least F/6 is 
necessary, and if the quarter-plate size is being worked, 
F/4.5 is preferable, and of course a focal-plane shutter, 
unless such an instrument as the N. and G. Celeritas is 
available. A word of caution may be spoken with regard 
to certain excellent shutters on the market which have high 
speeds marked, which, however, are not attained in actual 
practice. Up to the hundredth of a second such shutters 
are practically accurate, and work admirably. 
The Camera and Focussing. 
Broadly speaking, for good accurate work a tripod stand 


Т = are many photographers who are also railway 


must be used, and the picture focussed with great care on 
the ground glass. Very little experience will enable the 
worker to decide how far he must be from the locomotive 
of the train at the moment of exposure, and a small white 
stone may be placed close to the rail and focussed upon, the 
exposure being made when the bogie of the engine reaches 
this point. The stone need not be the point actually 
watched, but more will be said as to this when we come to 
exposure. The reason why such careful focussing is sug- 
gested is, of course, the very slight depth of focus with the 
width of aperture necessary. As most, if not all, the ex- 
posures will. be made with the camera pointing obliquely to 
the rails, the use of the side swing will be very helpful in 
getting a good distribution of focus. For example, if a 
point 200 yards away be sharply focussed, this will give the 
rear end of the train in good definition. Then by draw- 
ing back one side of the swing back—z.e., using the side 
swing, not the vertical—until the white stone previously re- 
ferred to is quite sharp, we shall have the engine itself 
sharply focussed. 
Making the Exposure. 


Regarding the shutter release, it makes little difference 
whether a trigger or a pneumatic release is employed. If 
the trigger is used, a very rigid stand is needed, the camera 
being screwed down to the head quite firmly. The main 
point with the actual exposing is to keep cool and make the 
exposure at the correct instant. A little practice is neces- 
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Sary, for at first one waits until the front of the engine 
reaches the predetermined point, and then on development 
of the plate finds in all probability that the buffers are off 
the edge of the plate. By-and-by one’s brain automatically 
makes allowance, and the cycle of mental and physical 
operations necessary is commenced a fraction of a s2cond 
earlier. Mr. Adolph Abrahams dealt with this point very 
ably in connection with his recent series on “Sports of the 
Month” in the PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 
Lighting. 

The choice of lighting must not be overlooked. A stretch 
of line running east and west, or south-east to north-west, or 
north-east to south-west, should be chosen in preference to 
that running due north and south. Whatever the general 
direction of the main line, it is usually possible to find 
some short stretch such as is indicated. It is not well to 
have the sun directly behind one’s back, as the pictures re- 
sulting will lack relief, and as trains travel along the line in 
both directions it is possible to get a satisfactory lighting 
either in the morning or the afternoon by photographing up 
or down trains as the direction of the light may necessitate. 


Time of Day. 

Another point of importance is the character of day and 
the time of year chosen for such work, at all events, if any- 
thing realistic is desired, or with any approach to pictorial 
effect. A glance at the illustration with this article will 
indicate the kind of smoke that should be aimed at for 
pictorial rendering, and also for the idea of action that it 
conveys to the subject. This particular photograph was 
secured on a September morning about half-past ten, and 
the sky and general tone of the surroundings have combined 
admirably to make a very good suggestion of movement and 
strength. 

Make Friends with the Officiale. 

It is sometimes possible to arrange with the drivers 
of some of the trains, who will get their firemen to fire up 
at a given spot. The driver or fireman, according to which 
side of the train one is working, likes to be seen on the foot- 
plate, or at all events on the look-out, and a print or two 
from any successful exposures will be greatly appreciated, 
for their engine is always regarded with admiration and 
affection by both driver and fireman. Before getting on 
to the sides of the line, it is well to obtain permission either 
from one of the officers of the line, or at all events from the 
stationmaster near whose station it is desired to take the 
pictures. Here again the presentation of a few prints will 
always make friends, and incidentally secure further oppor- 
tunities. It may be well to point out that there is a certain 
amount of danger in working on a main line, and the 
greatest care should be taken if the line has to be crossed. 

There is also the risk, which unfortunately platelayers con- 
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tinually run, of being hit by bottles or other objects thrown 
from the windows of passing trains; and though it may be 
slight, it 1s certainly existent. 

Exposures. 

So far little has been said as to the rapidity of exposure 
necessary. This, of course, depends largely on the speed 
of the train, and a little enquiry from railway workers or 
railway enthusiasts will give some idea of the average speeds 
of certain trains over the particular section of the line in 
question. I propose to show the method of determining the 
longest possible exposure with a train travelling at the rate 
of sixty miles per hour, and calculations for other speeds 
may be made in a similar manner. Sixty miles per hour 
is 88 feet per second; and as most of the modern express 
engines are about 60 feet in length over buffers, including 
the tender, it follows that in one second the engine travels 
nearly one and a half times its own length. In 1-88th of 
a second the engine has travelled forward one foot, or, to 
put it in round figures, during an exposure made with a 
shutter speed of 1-100th second, the engine will have moved 
one foot. Now, what blur will this give on the plate? On 
a quarter-plate the image of a sixty-foot-long engine is 
about 13 inches, and as бо feet is to 1 foot, so 15 14 to 1-40th 
of an inch. As 1-100oth of an inch is the largest permissible 
blur, it follows that our shutter speed is not sufficiently 
high. For really crisp pictures a ‘blur of 1-200th of an 
inch is as much as can be allowed, especially if enlarge- 
ment is contemplated. This means that the forward move- 
ment of the engine during exposure must only be about two 
inches, and so cuts down the actual exposure to 1-50oth of a 


second. 
Other Points to Note. 


So far, I have assumed that the ful] forward movement 
of the train has been apparent; in other words, that the 
movement of the train has been at right angles to the line 
of sight. Such a view is however rarely taken, the line ot 
sight being generally at an angle of 45 degrees to the 
rails. From this oblique position the blur is approxi- 
mately halved, and it therefore follows that an exposure of 
1-250th, or say 1-300th, of a second is sufficient. With 
5 by 4 and half.plate sizes this time must be slightly 
lessened; and of course if the size of the engine on the 
plate is increased, the exposure must be more rapid, twice 
the size of image necessitating half the duration of exposure. 

Referring again to the advantage of a bright light and a 
cool atmosphere, so that the greatest amount of light action 
possible may be obtained on the plate and the greatest effect 
of condensed steam as well as any smoke, the present month 
is indicated as being perhaps the most suitable of the year, 
the light being at its maximum, and the mornings, at all 
events, somewhat sharp. 


-—— ——— — e 3ie—— ———- 


THE OZOBROME-OIL PROCESS. 


HIS process, which should prove of consider- 

able advantage to workers in the oil-pigment 

and Bromoil processes, enables the operator to 

obtain any number of oil prints from a single 
bromide (or gaslight) print. 

In practice it is a combination of the ozobrome pro- 
cess and oil printing. The bromide print is prepared in 
the same way as for ozobrome. 

Place the bromide print in clean, cold water. Next 
take a piece of oil pigment paper (or any other paper 
suitable for oil printing) and wet it in cold water. Then 
place it in dilute ozobrome solution, made by adding 
four parts of water to one part of concentrated solu- 


tion. Allow the paper to remain in the solution two 
minutes. Lift it out and drain off the superfluous 
solution. Now draw the paper through clean water 


and bring it into contact with the bromide print. Take 
the two papers out and squeegee them into close con- 
tact. Leave for about twentv minutes. When this 
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time has elapsed place the prints in cold water and 
separate. 

So far the working has been the same as in the ozo- 
brome process, except that instead of pigment plaster 
oil-pigment paper has been used. The rest of the 
operation is the same as in oil printing. 

Wash the paper to get rid of the ozobrome solution. 
Place the paper on the wet blotting pad, surface dry, 
and pigment as in oil printing. 

The bromide print should be washed, and then may 
be developed up with any suitable developer. It is then 
dried and kept for further use. 

The oil print will, of course, be reversed, but, as this 
process would be used principally in the case of en- 
largements, this is no drawback. If the operator in 
making the bromide enlargement intended for this pro- 
cess reverses his negative, he will obtain from it any 
number of oil prints the right way round. There appears 
to be no limit to the number of prints obtainable. 
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Reducing Ferroprussiate Prints. 

Over-printed ferroprussiate pictures can be 
reduced by first damping them thoroughly 
with water, and then placing them in а solu- 
tion of— 


Sodium bicarbonate ...... § parts. 
WY T Sia asta ÍO0 “45 


The prints should be removed from this solu- 
tion a little while before the desired amount 
of reduction has taken place, and they must 
then be washed for five minutes and dried. 


Transferring a P.O.P. Image on to 
Glass, etc. 

A good method of transferring a P.O.P. 
print to glass or porcelain is given in a 
recent issue of Apollo. А solution of an 
ounce of gelatine in twenty oí water, to 
which five per cent. of potassium bichromate 
has been added, is first brushed over the 
glass, and this is allowed to dry, exposed for 
some time to daylight, and then thoroughly 
washed. A gelatino- chloride print, very 
deeply printed, is now made, and when 
finished: is -placed for. twenty minutes in 
formalin solution. It is then rinsed, and 
the glass coated with gelatine is immersed 
in water, and the print placed upon it, air- 
bubbles removed, and the two kept in con- 
tact by a rubber or elastic pad pressed 
against the paper for an hour. It is then 
dried, and next dipped in cold water, then 
placed in warm water at about 180 deg. F. 
The paper is now easily peeled off, when 
the P.O.P. image will be found transferred 
to the glass, etc. 


Crystals and Anhydrous Salts. 


Amateurs are often in doubt as to whether 
it is best to use crystals or anhydrous salts. 
Thus, washing soda or sodium carbonate is 
best known as crystals, the formula for 
which is Na,CO,,10H,O. The anhydrous 
carbonate of soda, on the other hand, has 
no water of crystallisation, and its formula 
is Na,CO, simply. There is nothing to be 
gained from the use of the anhydrous salts, 
except that to keep them in stock they are 
much more handy and more compact. 
Where fused anhydrous or desiccated ‘salts 
are used, however, it is important to stir or 
shake the water when introducing them into 
it, as otherwise they are liable to cake, and 
thev will then take a very long time to 
dissolve. 


Quick Proof from a Wet Negative. 


A correspondent suggests the following 
method : —After fixing and washing the 
negative, it is hardened in formalin or alum, 
again rinsed for a few moments, and then 
the moisture removed by dabbing with a 
piece of clean soft rag. The negative is 
now put in an ordinary pressure frame; 
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ог be gleaned from various sources for their benefit. 


over it is laid a sheet of thin celluloid, then 
comes the bromide or gaslight paper. 
Thus, between the dry paper and wet 
negative film is an isolating layer of thin 
transparent celluloid, which keeps the 
paper dry and also protects the wet film of 
the negative from injury. 


Abrasion Marks on Gaslight Papers. 


Every user of glossy gaslight papers has 
at one time or another met with the annoy- 
ing black streaks and hair-like markings. 
The most satisfactory preventive is the addi- 
tion of potassium iodide. Mr. Harold 
Hood suggests the following as a suitable 
developer, and one that will give excellent 
results, as good as those with the ordinary 
developer, without iodide : — 


MOON Ragas ei " gr. 
Hydroquinone Giese 49. i 
Sodium sulphite, dry ..... EO 4i 
Sodium carbonate, dry ... 200 ,, 
Potassium 1odide ............ IO. 55 
Potassium bromide, то per 
Gent. COMMON asya saeta 18 drops. 

WARE ыззат ЙА Бей DRE IO OZ 


The chemicals must be dissolved in the 
above order. There is no particular fetish 
in using the dry or anhydrous salts and 
220 grains of crystal sulphite and $40 grains 
of crystal carbonate can be used instead. 


The Chrome-Alum Fixing Bath. 


Mention has already been made of Messrs. 
Lumiére's formula for the above, which 
enables one to wash a plate in hot water. 
The original formula is:— 


Hypo solution 15 per cent. 1,000 c.c. 
Acid bisulphite lye ........... LAT 
Chrome«alum:- 22.2222: ы IS gr. 


Professor Namias stated that acetate of soda 
would act the same as the' bisulphite, and 
had the further advantage of keeping the 
bath clearer than Lumiére's formula. The 
latter authors now controvert Namias’s 
statement, and prove that the acetate is by 
no means so efficacious as the bisulphite. 


Rapid Drying of Pigment Papers. 

The use of an alcoholic solution of 
bichromate was suggested some time ago 
in order to facilitate the rapid sensitising 
of pigment papers, but, says the Photo- 
graphische Industrie, the following bath 
will be found to allow of drying the sen- 
sitised tissue, etc., within five or ten 


minutes : — 
WADE. SOSA зына 100 C.Cm. 
Potassium bichromate ... 8 gm. 
Acetone xiii gisa ISO C.cm. 


The amount of bichromate may, of course, 
be varied according to circumstances. 
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To Strip the Film from Celluloid 
Negatives. 

First, immerse the film in the following 
solution until, on gently testing it with the 
finger-tip, it is found to peel away from the 
celluloid support : — 


Caustic sda ceases . 20 gr. 
Formalin solution .......... 20 minims. 
ME BRE элнан Бэла Бб нее 2 02. 


When this state has been reached, remove 
the negative, and place it in a bath of— 


Hydrochloric acid .......... . Sominims. 
Glyceriné: viva ovo snis Uu AE 
WALET Am z 02. 


The film can be transferred in this solution 
from the celluloid to a suitable glass or 
other support. 


Hermetically Sealing Bottles, etc. 


Professor Barnerano recommends the fol- 
lowing procedure for hermetically sealing 
bottles in which solutions are to be pre- 
served. A plastic substance is prepared bv 
melting, by the aid of heat, some tallow 
and introducing thereinto small pieces of 
caoutchouc, such as bits of old gas-tubing, 
etc. The best proportion of the two 
materials is 200 parts of caoutchouc to 120 
or 130 of tallow. When the mixture, which 
should be well stirred, has become homo- 
geneous, 200 parts of talc are added, and 
the whole well shaken and then allowed to 
rest. When the stuff is required for sealing 
a bottle, or binding the stopper, it is merelv 
warmed until sufficiently plastic, and is then 
applied with a knife.or spatula, or even with 
the fingers. It is not affected by spirit, and 
is practically indestructible. When it is 
desired to open the bottle, one has merely 
to warm the plaster, and when the cork or 
stopper is replaced the same stuff answers 
again to reseal the bottle. 


A Developer for Warm Tones on 
Lantern Plates. 


A reliable formula for a pyrogallol de- 
veloper which will give warm tones with 
lantern plates is given by M. Rayner in the 
Bulletin de la Société Lorraine de Photo- 


graphie. Two solutions are prepared as 
follows : — 
A —Pyropallol «ан IO gr. 
Anhydrous sodium sul- 
б ЖКУ 30 gr. 
Ammonium bromide IO ,, 
Cathe Loe osos & 3 
Water oasis oe oz. 
B.—Ammonia ............... 40 mm 
bolt SERA АЕНДА 6 oz. 


Equal parts of A and B are used, and 
good warm sepia tones are readily obtain- 
able with the solution. This developer is 
especially suitable for use with silver 
chloro-bromide lantern plates. 
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T is always impossible to sum up the 
Academy in a single visit, for the inspec- 
tion of some thousand oil paintings, leave 

alone an extra thousand of assorted works o! 
art, takes time. 

After some days spent in the picture-galleries ol 
Florence, one's standard is inclined to be too severe; I 
can only find one picture that ranks as a great master- 
piece, and that is by a foreign Academician, P. A. J. 
Dagnan-Bouveret, H.F.R.A. It is probable that many 
of the critics and the bulk of the public will overlook the 
quiet and restrained '' Chiméres," but the readers of 
Tue A. P. must look out for No. 213 in the third 
gallery. The virtue of this picture does not lie in the 
superlatively clever rendering of the jewelled bladder 
with the hand beneath, but in the face and tout 
ensemble. It is a pity that M. Dagnan-Bouveret has 
not confined himself to this figure-subject; his landscape 
is quite commonplace. 

One always hopes for great things from Mr. Sargent, 
but if one desires a Sargent worthy of the National 
Gallery one must hark back to the Academy of 1907: 
** Mr. Balfour,” in spite of the cruelly drawn right arm, 
which is a suggestion of skinniness and tailor's padding, 
may be worthy of the Manchester Art Gallery; the 
‘ Duke and Duchess of Connaught "' are quite worthy 
of Windsor Castle; '' Miss Helen Brice " would be fine 
if Mr. Sargent had only been certain about the contour 
of her nose; but Mr. Sargent gives us nothing that is fit 
to hang beside Reynolds and Gainsborough. If I were 
a lady, I should make Mr. Sargent fall in love with me 
before I asked him to paint my portrait; I might throw 
him over afterwards. 

But, in spite of one's disappointment in this year's 
Sargents, one realises his power when one compares 
* The Duchess of Connaught ’° with Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer's portrait of ‘‘ Dr. Ingram," and notes its 
over-emphasised face and photographic background. 
Mr. Frank Salisbury scores with his ‘‘ Countess Brown- 
low,’’ which hangs close to the Sargents and Herkomer. 

Whilst Professor Herkomer fails to satisfy us with 
his ‘‘ Bishop of London,’’ he gets home with his portrait 
of the Council of the Roval Academy. As one stands in 
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the centre of the entrance hall and 
looks through the curtains before 
one, a parody of Browning asserts 
itself : 
“ People see as they arrive 

England's painters all alive." | 
This picture is certainly a marvellous illusion, and 
though the illusion somewhat vanishes as one enters 
Gallery No. VL, the picture still remains wonderfully 
lifelike. Mr. Cope's portrait of ‘‘ Edward Joicey, Esq.” 
is fine, and I require another visit to decide whether the 
`` Bishop of Colchester ° is not quite a masterpiece. 
The red of the Bishop's robes and the blue of his ribbon 
are both strong and delicate, and these are repeated in 
the colour of his eyes and the tint of his cheek. Com- 
pared with this, the robes of ‘‘ Sir Donald Currie," by 
Mr. Ouless, are almost vulgar. 

Mr. Melton Fisher's ' Swing " is a fine piece of 
realism. Portraits are always important, for, with 
a few exceptions, modern artists depend on portraiture 
for their rent. 

Mr. Brangwyn's '' Return ” is a piece of decorative 
work which both rests and delights the eye—could 
praise be higher? But Mr. Hornel's '' Ceylon Cap- 
tives °” worries me. This picture shows a liquid sea 
through an aggressive patchwork mosaic of foliage, 
which refuses to blend and come together, as one moves 
away from the picture. — '' Captives ’’ will engender 
much controversy, but I own that I am not at present 
educated up to it. 

The hanging committee have treated Mr. Napier 
Hemy kindly, and have placed his ‘‘ Waste of Waters ” 
near Mr. Graham's '' Inchcape Rock,” and Mr. Wilkin- 
son's '' Castaways.’’ This is unkind to Mr. Graham 
and somewhat hard on Mr. Wilkinson, but it establishes 
the fact that Mr. Hemy is the only living painter of the 
living sea. '' Last Reef Down " suggests a repetition 
of '' Youth "; Mr. Hemy's ''Fair Wind and Fine 
Weather ’’ also seems to repeat a former success; but 
an artist has to cater for the picture-buyer's demand, 
and if Mr. Hemy had only a De Medici as patron, we 
should have seen some wonderful developments in the 
portrayal of battleships and the like. 


— — — —À tke — — —— — 
MOUNTAIN PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE ALPINE CLUB. 


HE exhibition of photographs of mountain scenery now on 

view in the well-lit gallery of the Alpine Club, 23, Saville 
Row, is one of very considerable interest. The majority of the 
subjects are Swiss, but the minority embrace scenes from Nor- 
way, Japan, Himalayas, Rockies, Kashmir, New Zealand. It 
is almost a necessity in work of this kind that the technical 
should predominate over the pictorial side of the work, but at 
the same time there are quite a number of the pictures which 
reach a high level of pictorial quality. No. 8, “ Light and Shade 
in the Alps," by Miss E. L. Walter, is a case in point, while 
No. 118, * Changabang, Himalayas," by T. G. Longstaff, is 
another instance where fine technique and a bold effect of light 
and shade are both quite noteworthy. This print also has the 
special interest of a particularly suitable quiet and subdued 
greenish colour, which is a very acceptable variation among so 
much accentuated black and white. The panorama in six 


sections, No. 20, “ Mittaghorn,” Rev. J. E. Dawson, and the 
* Monte Rosa" panorama, in one piece, No. 98, G. N. T. 
Collins, are both fine examples of good work. Аз examples of 
work by the telephoto lens, the visitor must not overlook No. 41, 
F. Boissony ; No. 49, Н. G. Ponting; No. 73, Dr. C. A. Swan. 
For beautiful rendering of snow and ice the student may turn 
to No. 125, “ Glacier," Н. G. Ponting, whose magnificent tech- 
nique appears to great advantage; and to No. 33, “ Gabelhorn,” 
E. de Quincey. In a number of instances, what might have been 
made into a quite good picture is at present a bald-headed blank 
paper sky, but in many other cases the sky and cloud parts 
have been managed with conspicuous skill and fine effect. 
This is notably the case in No. 155, a scene partly above the 
cloudscape, by. B. C. R. Nevill, and No. 49, a thunderstorm 
effect, H. Symons. The exhibition remains open until May 30, 
and is of quite exceptional interest. 
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exposures he has been giving in early spring need 

considerable diminution. The light during some 
parts of the day is as bright as at any time of the year, and 
exposures have therefore to be reduced to the minimum. At 
the same time, in landscape work the nature of the foliage 
is such that a good deal depends on the state of its develop- 
ment, and the actual character of the “greenness” has to 
be studied. The tendency in this month is, on the whole, 
to over-expose, simply because one hardly realises how 
quickly dull and showery spring days give place to the 
intense actinic light which characterises the middle months 
of the year. 

It is the best plan to use plates of medium rapidity in 
May, more especially as their latitude is so great. In 
showery weather—and we usually get a good share of April 
showers in May—the actinic power of the light will change 
so quickly that it is often quite a difficult matter to judge 
from one minute to another what exposure to give, and 
exposure meters are often at a discount simply because by 
the time we have estimated the necessary exposure the 
value of the light has changed. The exposures given in the 
following table have been carefully calculated from actual 
working experience and exposure tests and tables to repre- 


№ is the month when the photographer finds the 


MONTH. 


TH F 


-O> 


p 


^w 

sent the correct average. They can be followed with every 
confidence as affording a reliable guide for the subjects 
mentioned. 

With a white sky, 2.е., a light clouded sky with brilliant 
sunshine trying to force its way out, the light possesses its 
highest actinic value between about half-past ten and 
half-past two o'clock. The clouds on a day when it is 
inclined to be showery are very heavy, and a considerable 
difference must be made. In open landscape work we have 
to discriminate between distant landscapes where the colour 
of the foliage makes little difference,close work where the 
colours are bright yellowish-green, and close work where 
the tints are more or less the “full-fledged” bluish-green. 
Where orthochromatic plates are not used, a subject con- 
taining much of the characteristic yellow-green spring buds 
will require a fairly long exposure if the monochrome ren- 
dering is to be anything like correct. A little over-exposure, 
in fact, is a good thing, in order to counteract any harsh- 
ness in the negative owing to the inability of the plate to 
record yellow efficiently. 

A plate with ample latitude is the plate for May work. 
One may then err on the side of over-exposure with the 
knowledge that it can, if necessary, be corrected in develop- 
ment. 


EVERY MONTH we propose to publish a brief exposure table for the guidance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during next week, between the hours of ten in the morning and two in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used //8. The exposure shou'd be doub!ed if the sun is obscured 
or if stop //11 is used. For //16 give four times the exposure. For //5'6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m. double these 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. and 4 to 6 p.m. three to four times. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. ge uas Mite Жары 

Open Seascapes and Cloud Studies ... ... ... | 1/30 sec. 1/45 sec 1/90 sec. 1/120 sec. 1/150 sec. 
Open landscape with no very heavy shadows | | | 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- | f | 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes T | 1/18 " 1,30 "» | 1/50 ,, 1/10 » 1/90 ,› 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foli- | | 

age, open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/10 ” 1/15 э» 1/30 9 1/40 ” 1/50 » 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- : | 

ground. Well-lighted street scenes | 1/8 ” 1/12 T 1/25  ,, 1/30 T 1/40 ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of | | 

picture. River scenes, with heavy foliage ... | 1/4 5 1/6 2s 1/10- 44 1/15 ,, 1/20 ,, 
Portrait or groups taken out of doors, not too | | | 

much shut in by buildings pt 1 Y | 2/3 ۳ 1/3 T | 1/4 T 1/5 Кн 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- | 

ings, big window, and white reflector ... 4 „ | 3 T 1i ,• 1 M 3/4 - 


the market. They have been divided into groups which 
the market will be g ven on application. Аша 


MARION, Portrait. 


As a further guide we append a Ust of some of the best known makes of plates and films on 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to. The speeds of other plates on 


Extra Rapid Plates. WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and | 


Ultra Rapid P.ates. Kopak, N.C. Film. 
BARNET, Rocket. BARNET, Extra Rapid. Allochrome and Pinachrome on Premo Film Pack. | si Landscape. 
„ Red Seal. , Ortho. Bathed. Корор, Plate. РАСЕТ, XXX. 
CADETT, Royal Stardard Ex.R. CADETT, Special Rapid. LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. | WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
GEM, Salon. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. Rapid Plates. | Mawson, Electric. | 
„ Portrait. EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid. | Ordinary Plates. 
ILFORD, Monarch. GEM, Meteor. BARNET, Film. Rajar, Iso Roll Film. | AGFA, Isolar. 
; Zenith. ILFORD, Special Ra-id. Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid | VIDEx, Isochromatic. BARNET, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlizht. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. Professional. WARWICK, Instantaneous. Epwarps, Medium. 
T Orthochrome S.S. LuMIERE, Biue Lab:l. CLERON, Roll Film. WELLINGTON, Films. ILFORD, Chromatic. 
LuMIERE, Sigma. Marion, Instantaneous, T Flat Film. WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. РА | Ordinary. 


so, 


ENsiGN, Film. 


| 
| IMPERIAL, Ordi ; 
EASTMAN, Rapid. Medium Plates. IAL, Or ду edi 


LvuMiERE, Yellow 


MARION, Supreme. 
P.S 
Marion, Ordinary. 


MAWSON, Felixi. 


p e 
Mawson, Celeritas. Ortho B. EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. AGFA, Chromo. 


PAGET, Swift and Ex. Special. Pacer, XXXXX. GEM, Isochromatic. » . Chromo-Isolar. Mawson, Castle. 
Warwick, Doub'e Instan. " Special Rapid. » Medium. | BARNET, Medium. PAGET, XX. 
WELLINGTON, Speedy. VipEX, Special Rap d. IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. T Medium Ortho. RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome WARWICK, Special Rapid. 3 Sovereign. | ILFORD, Empress. WARWICK, Ordinary. 

and Panchromatic. WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. 55 N.F. » — Rapid Iscchrom. WRATTEN, Inz*antaneous. 
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THE GIRL AT THE WINDOW 


By FuRLEY LEWIS, Е.К.Р.5. 


FURLEY LEWIS AND PICTORIAL PORTRAITURE. 


By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


HE opening of a one-man show of the pictorial por- 
| traiture of my friend Furley Lewis and the publica- 
tion of the first number of these combined journals 

being coincident seems to afford me the fitting opportunity, 
so gladly embraced, of speaking of the principles which 
guide Furley Lewis in his work and the aim which he sets 
before himself in it, so that when mv readers visit his exhibi- 
tion at 66, Russell Square, they may, so to speak, have him 
at their elbow and realise the intent of the work before them. 

Though it is only as manv vears ago as could be told on 
the fingers of one hand since Furley Lewis began to devote 
himself to this work of portraiture, the position he has at- 
tained and the reputation which he has made for himself are 
unique—unique not only for excellence, but in that his style 
being so individual, so entirely his own, we find nothing 
similar in the photographic world. 

I shall try to set forth a good deal in Furley Lewis's own 
language his views on pictorial portraiture. 

He believes that all portrait presentments should have 
three main characteristics—simplicity, truth, and harmony. 


Simplicity in Portraiture. 


By simplicity he means the rigid elimination of the un- 
essential, the getting rid of the redundant, the reduction of 
the material before the camera to that only which is neces- 
sary for the expounding of the character and indication ot 
the life-work of the sitter. He holds that we have a medium 
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that gives us in a second beautiful drawing, fine light and 
shade, and a multitude of facts. It is in relation to these 
latter that simplicity is so needed. Generally, at least five- 
sixths of what is actuallv before the camera in the ordinary 
course could be dispensed with. It must be borne in mind 
that the lens is going to record every minutest fact which is 
placed before it, so that it is evident that, if much after- 
trouble is to be saved, we must see that it has not too much 
to record. This matter is not one which is to be considered 
in the face of the camera and while the sitter waits; to delay 
till then is to court failure. The actual surroundings neces- 
sary, the background required, the amount of detail 
advisable, should all be considered and, if possible, deter- 
mined on before the sitter arrives. Artists often wonder at 
what they call the futility of the photographer in choosing 
his landscape subject with his head under the focussing 
cloth and hampered by the instrument. They very rightly 
say that the subject should be selected and practically com- 
posed before ever the camera is taken out. 


Arrangements Beforehand. 


The arrangement of line, the attitude characteristic, 
the detail helpful can all be thought out and fixed before 
the camera is introduced or the work begun.  Furley 
Lewis at times, being a black and white artist, though 
perhaps he would not admit the soft impeachment, 
makes charcoal drawings of the sitters while he chate 
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with them, and, having satisfied himself with the 
arrangements, the pose, the background, and so on, then 
proceeds to use the camera with a clear conception in his 
mind. We may not all have the power of sketching in 
black and white, but we can all have at least some clear idea 
of treatment, pose, and mise-en-scène before we begin on 
camera work at all. 

If there is one sin that photographers are prone to more 
than another it is the over-elaboration of detail, the giving 
too much in a picture, the inability to say “ No” to the lens ; 
so that it is a matter of congratulation when so able an 
exponent of photographv in the realms of portraiture joins 
hands with us in the old cry for greater simplicity, more 
direct appeal, less and less detail; gives the force of his 
authority to the advice which, like that of Demosthenes, is 
the same word thrice repeated—simplicity, simplicity, sim- 
plicity ! 


Truth in Portraiture. 


But what does Furlev Lewis mean when he insists 
on ¿ruth as a qualifiction for successful portraiture? 
Truth to what? He is quite explicit. He means literal 


truth. He wants a clear, clean print from a clear, clean 
negative, the result of embodving all that the lens gives. 
He would not advise the portraitist to depend on the after- 
manipulation of the plate and print for giving effect to his 
The picture, brieflv, should be before the 
before the shutter is fired, and not only a suggestion of the 
final subject to be realised by faking the negative and mani- 


ideas. camera 


pulating the print. Provided, as we have said, that the 
unessential is removed from before the lens, that the pic- 


ture is composed, as it 1S finally desired it should be, before the 
introduction of the camera, then the literal truth of the lens 
is to be welcomed. Its power of recording things as they 
are is a valuable ally, and we are grateful for its literal 
truth in rendering the actual facts presented to it. 

But not only the truthful work of the lens must be in- 
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sisted on, but also on our part the truthful presentment of 
the model. We must remember that these people come to 
sitters; they seek a picture of themselves. Now, if 
on looking at our results, we are led to admire the process 
in which the picture is printed, to be drawn away to the 
manner of presentment from the matter presented, we have 
failed to give these sitters what they were seeking. It may 
be some new process which we have recently mastered, and 
which seems to us a most artistic medium, and we are de- 
lighted with it; but will the sitter be? Is it what he 
sought? Does the picture give vou the man? make you 
see his personality? If not, our picture has in the main 
failed, however admirable it may be as a work of art. 


Uus as 


Harmony in Portraiture. 

By harmony in photographic portraiture Furley Lewis 
means that there must not be the introduction of any jat- 
ring note, of anything out of keeping with the character of 
the sitter. It is one of Furley Lewis’s strong points, that 
capacity for using just that detail which is in harmony with 
and helps to bring out the personality of the subject. In 
the Sven Sholander portrait the modern troubadour is re- 
presented as having an engraving of Jan Steen's ‘* Lute 
Player " on the wall behind him, while in the Hoppé por- 
trait we have the Japanese picture upon the background, 
suggestive of the decorative aim of the artist represented. 
In the composition, too, it is essential that the lines should 
be flowing, easy, and harmonious, without any jarring or 
marring note, without anything intrusive or out of keeping 
to spoil the ^ rhythm," SO to speak, of the whole. 

In speaking to me of the difficulties of photographic por- 
traiture, Furley Lewis emphasised the optical limitations, 
the limited number of available planes. Many poses desir- 
able and highly pictorial are rendered impossible by the 
exigencies of the lens, for the stopping down to bring the 
planes into focus would make the duration of the exposure 
unendurable. 


WILL CROOKES AND HIS COMMITTEE. 


By FURLEY LEWIS,-f.R.P.S. 


A Clever Portrait Group. 
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J McINTOSH, F.R.P.S., Secretary of the Royal Photographic Soctety. 


The Limitations of the Model. 


Not only do the optical limitations place a curb upon the 
possibilities of portraiture by photography, but also the per- 
sonal limitations. The mood of the sitter is a great factor 
in the success or failure of the artist, while the unreasoning 
dread with which the camera is regarded is responsible for a 
great deal of the stiffness and rigidity which some models 
display. It would be an excellent thing, though not com- 
mercially possible, if the photographer could choose his own 
sitters. 


The Sympathy of the Sitter. 

It is wonderful how easy the work becomes when we 
have before the camera someone with whom we are per- 
sonally in sympathy, and how difficult the work becomes 
when the reverse is the case. It is not one of the least difh- 
culties of pictorial portraiture that we have, at times at any 
rate, to take whoever comes along, whether we personallv 
appreciate them or not. Furley Lewis tells of the appre- 
hension which he had in the case of a portrait required for 
an important and lasting publication—apprehension founded 
upon incorrect reports of the attitude of the sitter towards 
the work in hand, and how, on becoming acquainted with 
him and spending some time in his companv, the congenial 
svmpathy which was evoked proved not a small factor in the 
success which was attained with the exposure of only a 
single plate. The artistic limitations of modern costume 
affect the photographic portraitist in no small degree—the 
sombre and often inartistic dress in which people present 
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themselves before the camera, and, in the case of ladies, the 
often almost impossible combinations of tones, due to their 
ignorance of the fact that the photographic and optical 
colour values are so different in some cases, all militate 
against success and put difficulties in the way of an already 
sufficiently difficult work. 


The Direct Gaze. 

Furley Lewis believes in the direct gaze. It has, he 
holds, more personal appeal, goes more home to the atten- 
tion, and seems to have more power of expressing per- 
sonality than the majority of other positions. He thinks it 
a mistake to go in too exclusively for large heads, and for 
this reason, that the appeal of personality is thereby often 
considerably lessened. Our friends speak to us, impress us 
not only by the head, but by the whole or the greater part 
of themselves and their appearance. For the same reason, 
where possible, the hands should be used rather than 
omitted in picture-making. We do not need to be reminded 
of the immense power of expression which lies in the hand, 
and a skilful and impressive speaker could often make no 
mean impression even if his voice were silent, his face hidden, 
and only the appeal of the hand and its gestures to be seen. 
Consider the story which the hand tells of manual or brain 
labour, of even the kind of manual labour, of the artistic 
or mechanical skill, of disposition, and the value of the 
hand in portraiture will not seem unimportant. Further 
reference to Furley Lewis's work and notes on his pictures 
at the R.P.S. will be given next week. 
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T has for someyears been accepted 
as an axiom by a number of 
writers on the art aspects of 
photography, that the use of a 

small stop destroys the ‘‘ atmo- 
sphere ” in a photograph. It is the 
object of this short article to show 
that this proposition 15 entirely 
erroneous, and that if what is called atmosphere is pre- 
sent, the use of the smallest stop does not in any way 
destroy its effect. 

It is well, to begin with, to define what is meant by 
atmosphere. Atmosphere, for pictorial purposes, is 
the veil of mist, or haze, which by weakening the con- 
trasts, particularly 


by covering the 
shadows with a 
veil which to a 


greater or less ex- 
tent lightens them, 
separates the vari- 
ous planes of. the 


picture. In differ- 
ent countries, in 
different parts ot 


the same country, 
and in the same 
country itself on 
different days, this 
haze exists in in- 
tensely varying de- 


grees ; almost 1m- 

perceptible in some 

mountainous and Fig. 2. 
tropical  climates, T 


and reaching a climax in a London or Newfoundland 
fog. English landscape painters long held a,repufà- 
tion for excellence in their art, and this excellence was 
attributed in no small degree to the fact that in this 
country there is commonly sufficient mistiness in the 
air to veil over the distances to a notable extent. 

The real effect of atmosphere in a photograph is to 
weaken the depth of the shadows in distant objects, in 
proportion to their distance. The fineness of definition 
is very little if at all affected. 

To illustrate the effect of atmosphere, and to com- 
pare it with the so-called atmospheric effect produced 
by throwing all but the foreground out of focus, I have 
prepared a set of three photographs of the same subject. 
No. 1 and 2 were taken within a minute or two of each 
other, on a day which for a London winter might be 
considered fairly clear; only in the extreme distance 
shown is there evidence of the presence of atmosphere 
to any extent. No. 1 was taken with stop No. 256 
U.S.=F/64, and No. 2 with stop U.S. 4=F/8. In this 
latter photograph all but the foreground is out of focus, 
tut the strength of the shadows remaining unaltered, 


ATMOSPHERE, REAL AND 


By W. E. DEBENHAM. 


there is only a certain amount of blur, but no more real 
No. 3 was taken on 
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atmospheric effect than in No. 1. 
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Fig. 1. 

a day when some mist was about, 
and the small stop 256 U.S. was 
used, as in the case of No. 1. 
But will anyone assert that the 
atmosphere has been destroyed? 
Compare this photograph with 
the large-stop picture, No. 2, and 
say which has the more atmo- 
spheric effect. 

In London we often have smoke 
instead of mist, but the effect of 
| veiling distance is the same, 
and to my mind is more satisfactory than when diffusion 
is produced by merely putting the distance out of focus. 
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A VISIT FROM PIERROT By Rev. T. A. Cooper. 


The original of this picture was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition, 
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HERE is always a charm in pictured reflections. No 
T matter what the natural reflecting surface may be, 
whether a smooth or a rippled sheet of water, or even 
a small puddle in the street after rain, there is something 
which appeals to us, and we often endeavour to convey these 
feelings of interest to others by means of our camera pic- 
tures. There is something illusive and imaginative in these 
reflections, this being the main reason why they are em- 
ployed as pictorial effects. 

While, however, reflections have been sometimes utilised 
by photographers when portraying groups of still life placed 
upon a highly polished table, they appear to have been neg- 
lected by photographers of flower studies, and here a new 
held seems to be opened out to us, and one which all can 
enjoy and carry out in their own individual tastes. The fore- 
ground, if we may so term it, in flower studies is always a 
difficult one to dispose interestingly and pictoriallv, but if 
we employ one of reflections we utilise a feature of interest 
to everyone ; moreover, if properly displayed and portrayed it 
does not detract from any interest we may feel in the flowers 
themselves, but rather aids in keeping one’s attention upon 
the chief objec ts, for the simple reason that we uncon«s iously 
compare the reflections with the flowers themselves, and find 
these latter of greater value pictorially than the reflections, 
which leave much to the imagination. 


REFLECTIONS IN FLOWER STUDIES. 


By HARRY 


May 12, 1908. 


QUILTER. 


Although we cannot all manage a highly polished table, 
as suggested, we can all obtain a substitute, and one which 
will answer our purpose better. 

The illustration * Roses and Reflections” was photo- 
graphed in the following manner: A small table was covered 


with a black cloth; over this was placed a piece of 
clean glass; the flowers were then properly arranged. 
A large cardboard box, or pieces of cardboard, were 


arranged round the glass, so that only a side lighting was 
thrown upon the flowers. A black cloth was arranged as a 
background, so that only one side and the front were un- 
covered. 

I found that the glass plate required raising at the back, 
or the edge of the glass was shown. As the flowers are rest- 
ing upon the glass they are not liable to movement, and a 
long exposure can be given. For a half-plate flower study, 
the piece of glass should not be less than eighteen inches 
square, and the objects should be arranged near the middle, 
so that plenty of space can be given for the reflections. For 
some reason, which at present I do not understand, the re- 
flections in the photograph are not so brilliant as seen by 
the eye. This is perhaps better from a pictorial point of 
view. It is, however, mentioned for the guidance of those 


who may desire to utilise this method of photographing 
flower studies 


ROSES AND REFLECTIONS. 
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" ELAINE." 
By 
G. W. Dunn. 
Awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
From the Manchester A»ma'eur Photographic 
ries Exhibition of Oil-Prints.) mi 
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EVENTIDE. oe By С. W. LESTER 
1 he original of th:s picture was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition, and received an award at the recent exhibition at Southend. 
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THE SOLUBILITY OF IODINE. 


Chemical investigations as bearing on photographic 
practice are rather a feature of the number of the Jour- 
nal of the Chemical Society issued on April 3oth. 
Specially interesting is the latest research of Pinnow as 
to the action of the ammonium persulphate reducer, as 
this investigation teaches us that distilled water, or at 
least water free from chlorine, should be used in prepar- 
ing the solution. Pinnow finds that the change in 
colour from black to brownish black, which is some- 
times observed when a negative is treated with am- 
monium persulphate is due to the formation of a sub- 
stance containing sulphuric acid, and he supposes that 
the substance in question is either silver sulphate or a 
compound of silver sulphate with gelatine. The pre- 
sence of a soluble silver salt accelerates the reducing 
action, and this may be explained by the fact that the 
image is first converted into silver sulphate, then into 
silver peroxide, and that this now reacts with a further 
quantity of silver and sulphuric acid to give silver sul- 
phate. Another view is that there is a catalytic action 
which is prevented or hindered if there is no free silver 
salt in the solution. The presence of chlorine in the 
water used in preparing the solution removes the soluble 
silver salt as rapidly as it is formed, hence the desira- 
bility of using water free from chlorine. All town 
supply waters contain chlorine. In the absence of dis- 


tilled water, clean filtered rain water may be substituted. 

A study, by Levites, of the conditions under which 
formaldehyde or formalin renders gelatine insoluble is 
interesting as showing that the action is extremely slow 
at low temperatures, but becomes rapid as the tempera- 
ture is raised. Hydrogen ions retard the change con- 
siderably, but hydroxyl ions accelerate the change 
enormously. 

The extent to which iodine is soluble in water has 
been the subject matter of discussion and uncertainty 
for many years, hence the unsatisfactory character of 
an instruction to use a saturated aqueous solution of 
iodine for photographic purposes, as, for example, in 
lodising a negative preparatory to intensification by a 
sulphiding method. Messrs. Hartley and Camp- 
bell, in their paper communicated to the Chemical So- 
ciety (Journal for April, 1908, p. 741), trace the dis- 
crepancies in the older estimates to the remarkable 
influence of impurities in the water on the solubility of 
the iodine, even the traces of alkali that are instantly 
taken from soft glass on contact with water greatly 
increasing the solubility of iodine. Any substance 
which gives rise to a polyiodide favours solution. One 
part of iodine was found to dissolve in about 4,000 parts 
of pure water at 18 deg. Centigrade; at 35 deg. the 
solubility of the iodine is nearly doubled. 


—— 


ELABORATE APPARATUS AND ANIMAL PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 


A long article, by Dr. G. Albien (Photographische Mitteilungen, 
No. 8, of 1908, p. 189) is specially valuable as emphasising the fact 
that the mere possession of highly expensive apparatus, such as the 
most intense lenses and extra rapid shutters, will not take the be- 
ginner very far on the road towards a high degree of success in 
photographing domestic animals or those kept in the zoological 
collections, ordinary apparatus used in connection with intelligent 
study of the habits of the various animals, and selection of the best 
time of day, whether from the point of view of the state of the 
animal or the light, going much farther in practice. Enthusiasm, 
watchfulness, and patience, rather than elaborate preparations with 
recondite scientific appliances, such as those used by Anschutz, 
Schillings, and others, are, according to Dr. Albien, likely to lead 
to results which are desirable, whether from a technical or pictorial 
point of view. 


HOW TO PRESERVE SENSITIVE CARBON TISSUE. 

This subject is treated of at some length by Dr. Georg Hauberriser 
in Die Photographische Welt, and his experiments are rather un- 
favourable to the use of the various preservative agents which are 
sometimes recommended as additions to the sensitising bath, 
ammonia alone excepted; but the beneficial effect of ammonia does 
not persist after the tissue is once dry, so in practice he recom- 
mends keeping the sensitised tissue in the chloride of calcium box 
as the most desirable method of preservation. It is, however, in- 
teresting to note that sensitive tissue, preserved moist in a strongly 
ammoniacal atmosphere, worked admirably when dried. Carbon 
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tissue, kept for six weeks in an absolutely dry ammoniacal atmosphere, 
appeared on first trial to have completely lost its sensitiveness, but 
after exposure to the air for half a day, the occluded ammonia 
escaped and the tissue worked normally. 


A PECULIAR STEREOSCOPIC EFFECT. 


Herr Grimsehl has noticed that when red, green, and blue patches 
are looked at with both eyes through a large reading-glass, they 
appear farther from the observer than the groundwork of the 
subject: the order of apparent distance being blue, green, and red 
when the ground is white, and red, green, and blue when the 
ground in black. Dr. M. von Rohr, in commenting on this, traces 
the effect to the prismatic action of the margins of the lens in 
altering the apparent angle of vision for the various colours. 


TESTING WRAPPING PAPER FOR ACTION ON 
SENSITIVE PLATES. 

M. de Nansouty, in’ Photo Studia, points out that often it may 
suffice to boil some of the paper (in a test tube, for example) with 
distilled water, and after filtration to test the liquid by the addition 
of a little ammoniacal silver nitrate solution, and to reject the 
paper if any turbidity or precipitate results. An easier and more 
direct test is, however, recommended to the every-day worker. А 
small piece of the paper is laid on the coated surface of a sensitive 
plate and allowed to remain in contact for about three weeks, when 
the plate is immersed in a developing solution. Any deleterious 
influence of the paper becomes obvious. A practical test of this 
character has very real advantages. 
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THE SCOTTISH SALON. 


HE peripatetic nature of the Scottish Salon makes its 

annual destination a matter of much moment to Scottish 
photographers. The aim of the Federation (the promoting body) 
has always been to so arrange matters that the Salon shall be 
easily accessible to a different radius annually. This year it 
made its furthest north visit, viz., to Aberdeen, and from the 
report of the Salon Committee, just to hand, it is evident that 
it has been financially the most successful of the series, a 
credit balance of over £50 being the result. Many there were 
who feared Aberdeen was too far north to successfully run the 
Salon, but the local photographers grudged no work and spared 
no pains to help forward the exhibition, and they have con- 
clusively proved that Aberdeen is ло! too far north. The mag- 
nificent art gallery in which the exhibition was housed; the fact 
that it was the frst exhibition since the gallery was handed 
over to the Corporation; the large entry (over 9oo) and the 
resultant splendid exhibition; the complete, varied and high- 
class series of entertainments, plus the enthusiasm of the Salon 
secretary, the Salon Committee and their willing helpers, all 
combined to make it the success it was. The good folks of 
Aberdeen, from the Lord Provost down to the humblest citizen, 
all expressed the wish that the Salon would soon revisit them. 
We think it will not be a difficult matter to persuade the pro- 
moters to journey north again. 

Next year Wishaw is to be the locale of the show. Wishaw 
has not the art galleries of Aberdeen, but it has done its best— 
the School Board have freely given the Hall of the High School. 
This hall, a compact room measuring about 8o feet by 30, is well 
suited for the purpose; two or three side windows will require 
to be covered, but that is a simple matter. 

Wishaw is situated right in the midst of “the black country,” 
and fulfils the remark made by one of the speakers at this 
year's Salon, who said that all the prizes seemed to be taken by 
residents in smoky and, photographically speaking, non-enticing 
places. It has a strong photographic society, which annually 
promotes a photographic, plus “arts and crafts," exhibition ; 
this the local society has abandoned for next season so that 
they might have the honour of having the Salon in the 
town. 


. to a large extent on his labours. 
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(By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Mr. Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw, has been 
appointed Salon Secretary. The holder of this office demands 
more than a passing notice, as the success of the Salon depends 
He is secretary of the Wishaw 

Society, and as such has 

been a prominent factor in 

its success; in fact, one of 
the Federation vice-presi- 


dents (Mr. A. Symon) 
boasts is that he ‘“dis- 
covered? Mr. Telfer. He 


is a young man with a vast 
appetite for work, and his 
full share of that genius 
which is defined as the 
capacity for taking pains. 
He looks upon his appoint- 
ment as the greatest honour 
that has yet befallen him, 
and while he does not hope 
to touch the big surplus of 
Aberdeen, he 15 confident 
that he will have something 
for the Federation funds. 
Outside photography, his 
other hobby is music, and 
he enjoys more than local 
fame as a choir conductor. 
Some of his friends wonder 
if, out of his excessive 
energy, he will, during the 
run of the Salon, fill in one 
night with his choir. 

The Salon will be open 
from January 1 to 9, 1909. 
This is its first appearance 
at the New Year holidays, although it has been very near it 
before. The short time it is to be open is explained by the fact 
that it is impossible to get the hall for a longer period. 


ROBERT TELFER, 
Secreta’ y of the 1909 Scottish Salon. 
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NOTES FROM YORKSHIRE. 


Annual Excursion to Otley.—The date of annual excursion of the 
Yorkshire Photographic Urion is fast drawing near, and already the 
secretary, Ezra Clough, is making arrangements for June 20. 
With his usual thoroughness in these matters, he has made a trial 
run over the ground, and shortly we may expect to have from him 
the equivalent of a guide book to Otley and district. 

йр == 

Payment of Delegates’ Expenses.—Recently the question of dele- 
gates’ expenses has come to the front; in fact, it may be termed 
the burning question of the day. Certain societies in the Union, 
I regret to say, have not sent a representative to the delegates’ 
meetings since they joined, although such an official appears to be 
duly recorded in the society's minutes. Who is at fault? It is 
suggested that it is an unreasonable demand to ask a delegate to 
attend these meetings and pay his own railway fares. In certain 
societies it is, however, the case, and the result is as may be ex- 
pes Most of these societies during the next month or two will 

having frequent committee meetings, and this question of pay- 
ment of delegates! expenses is worth their earnest and careful con- 
sideration. Why not ask your delegate for a report, and then you 
will know if he has attended the meetings, and if not, why not? 
EE rc 

Members’ Prints at Bradford.—The last meeting of winter 
session was well attended by the members of the ‘Bradford Photo- 
graphic Society, who collectively had submitted a good array of 
members’ prints. The lecture list of this society has during the 
past season been most excellent, and the interest well maintained. 
As we go to press, Messrs. J. H. Liebreich and W. H. Womersley 
open the summer session with ‘“ Suggestions on Improving Prints 
from a Pictorial Standpoint." 

——— iiim 

Hull Summer Syllabus.—The Hull Photographic Society have 
issued an attractive list of summer excursions mainly for Saturday 
afternoons. Some of the outings are also arranged as cycle runs, 
joining up with the train party at the destination. Isochromatic 
photography, autochrome demonstrations, midsummer prints, and 
à general meeting to discuss tke next winter's svllabus are subjects 
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for their monthly meetings at the club rooms. The secretary in- 
forms me he anticipates a big success for the combined outings of 
the Hull and Leeds societies fixed for May 23 and September 5. 


i= 


Oil Printing at Sheffield.—The Sheffield Photographic Society 
were so favourably impressed by the excellent display of oil prints 
by C. F. Inston, at their recent exhibition, that they have arranged 
for a lecture by W. E. H. Rawlins on the process, illustrated bv 
examples. The society does not appear to have organised any 
excursions, but leave it more to the impromptu sia tear a of indi- 
vidual members. We trust, however, they will rally in numbers 
for the Union excursion. lease note that secretary's new address 
is 30, Oakhill Road, Nether Edge, Sheffield. 


2—50 


The Scarborough Season.—The members of the Scarborough 
Society are apparently too busy making money in summer to find 
time to spend any, and so the society is practically dormant during 
that period. Some time in autumn it is possible an excursion will 
be arranged. I have often thought that the Scarborough organisa- 
tion should arrange for a good open exhrbition during the summer 
season. The great number of amateur photographers who flock to 
the northern queen of watering-places would ensure that the 
venture paid its way. кина SEES 

Annual Meeting at Wakefield.—The Wakefield Society's annual 
report is to hand, and shows a substantial balance in hand on the 
year’s working. The meetings and excursions have been well 
attended, and the dark-room and enlarging arrangements have 
created a great interest amongst the members. An increase of 
25 per cent. has been made in the membership, which shows that 
the enterprise of the management is being appreciated and is on 
right lines. | 

Wakefield’s New Officers.—The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, H. Edmondson; treasurer, Wm. Holmes; 
lanternist, John H. Leadbeater; secretary, E. Eaton. The address 
of the latter is 29, Lincoln Street, Wakefield. 
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At the Bristol Photographic Club’s annual meeting, held at the 
Y.M.C.A. Hall, St. James’ Square, Bristol, T. C. Pearse was 
appointed hon. sec. (his address being 38, Queen Square); he 
will be assisted by F. C. Senington. This club claims to be the 
largest photographic club in the West of England, having nearly 
one hundred members. 

The latest date for entries to be received for the second annual 
Exhibition of the Society of Colour Photographers is May 12. 
Entry forms and full particulars may be obtained from the 
hon. sec., H. J. Comley, Surrey House, Strond, Glos. 


The Kodak in South Africa.—During the past few months 
representatives of Kodak, Limited, have been busily engaged in 
South Africa bringing home to the people of the Cape, Natal, the 
Transvaal, the Orange River Colony, and northwards as far as 
the Victoria Falls, the features of the Kodak system which have 
become so familiar to this country, As may be supposed, the 
Kodak Company relied very largely upon public exhibitions of a 
splendid collection of enlargements as the centre of attraction, 
supplementing these with frequent demonstrations of the davlight 
system of development made possible by the Kodak developing 
machines. All the pictures shown were enlarged upon Kodak 
bromide papers from Kodak N.C. film negatives. The South 
African papers report at length upon the keen interest which these 
exhibitions have excited amongst amateur and professional workers, 
such a fine collection of photographic pictures having never been 
seen in this part of the world. There should follow a great increase 
in photographic activity in South Africa, where the opportunities 
of picture-making are many and varied, and the Kodak Company 
may expect, and will doubtless experience, a large extension of 
business as the result of their enterprise. 

Mr. Coe and Carbon.—It is always a pleasure when we find that 
the older members continue to take an active interest in a camera 
club, and endeavour to enlighten their photographically younger 
brethren. When, therefore, Mr. C. W. Coe, one of the “old 
stagers," was announced to give a demonstration on the carbon 
process at the Balham Camera Club on April 29, a good attendance 
was assured. Mr. Coe made a particular point of the fact that it 
was important to attend strictly to the more minute details, such 
as testing the temperature of the water for development, keeping 
the tissue and support in contact for the proper time, etc, as the 
success of this, as of all other photographic processes, largelv 
depends on this adherence to details. 

The Criterion Competition.—The Birmingham Photographic Co., 
Ltd., inform us that the results in this competition are as follows: — 
First prize, one guinea, to the Rev. E. T. Clark, Washfield Rectory, 
Tiverton, Devon; second prize, ros. 6d., to H. Clarke, 59, Buxton 
Road, Stockport; third prize, 5s., to P. W. Morris, 52, Chalk Hill, 
Bushey, Herts; twenty-two consolation prizes to the following: 
H. Markham, Redditch; J. Horton, Smethwick; Miss A. M. 
Walters, Tewkesbury; Mr. Stimson, Portsmouth; G. T. Wilson, 
Manchester; Mr. Duxbury, Blackburn; Mr. Cheetham, Oldham ; 

Maddison, Middlesboro’; Neville Aveling, King’s Lynn; S. 

ugh, London; J. W. Whaley, Scarborough; Captain Bunbury, 


London; Mr. Gunton, Watford; Mr. Clegg, Burnley; Mr. 
Holmes, Birmingham ; J. Thresh, Bridlington; M. S. Smith, 
Rawdon; J. Stott, Okeham; Mr, Ferguson, Birkenhead; Mr. 


Heather, Reading; Miss Howe, Norfolk; Mr. Robb, Fochabers. 


J. Lizars’ latest catalogue is to hand, and is, as usual, an 
excellent production. We will have more to say about this next 
week. In the meantime our readers should write to 101 and 107, 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow, for a copy. 

A New Booklet on the Carbon Process.—Our readers will be 
interested in a recently published booklet on carbon printing from 
the pen of A. C. Braham, F.R.P.S., who has been associated with 
the Autotype Company for upwards of twenty-five years, and is 
now chief of the technical staff at West Ealing. Mr. Braham’s 
long experience makes him a competent authority on the subject, 
with which he is thoroughly familiar in all its aspects. His name 
will be well known to manv members of suburban societies, before 
whom he has demonstrated the process on various occasions. It 
may be stated that there is really nothing new to say about carbon, 
the process having been brought to a state of perfection many years 
ago, and no material alterations made in it. We think, however, 
that the experienced worker lonking through this little book will 
find some new “wrinkles” which may be helpful to him in his 
work, and the novice who is entirely unacquainted with the process 
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will glean from a perusal of this work a very complete idea of its 
operations and how they are conducted. Our readers’ attention 
is, however, specially called to Chapter III., containing a lengthy 
reference to the Autotype spirit sensitiser and its mode of applica- 
tion. This new introduction has proved a great success, and has 
made it possible to work the process in hot climates, notably 
India, where hitherto its use had only been practicable for a short 
time in the cool weather or at high altitudes. Readers of the 
“А. P. & Р. N.” should apply to the Autotype Company, 74, New 
Oxford Street, W.C., for copies of this useful little booklet. 

Voigtlander and Sohn, of 12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn 
Circus, E.C., have sent us a copy of their abridged list of photo- 
graphic apparatus for the 1908 season. It contains particulars and 
illustrations of all this well-known firm's latest model cameras, and 
everv reader should apply for a copy to the above address. In a 
future issue we форе to review more fully some of the fine 
cameras listed. 

A New Series of Reproductions.—With the immense number of 
reproductions of pictures in the three-colour process which have 
flooded the book-shops and picture-framers recently, the almost 
total neglect of lithography for reproductive purposes is often 
remarked. Messrs. Arnold Fairbairns and Co., Ltd., of Robert 
Street, Adelphi, W.C., believe that a popular appreciation of such 
work exists, however, and are preparing to meet it with a series 
of lithographic reproductions of great masterpieces. The first 
subject, Burne-Jones’ “Golden Stairs," was published on the 
11th inst., in a size that fits it for framing, being one-eighth of the 
original. This choice of subject is particularly interesting, as the 
picture will be shown at the Franco-British Exhibition, its first 
appearance in a public gallery since the Burne-Jones memorial 
exhibition at the New Gallery. The late Lord Battersea gave 
special permission for the reproduction to be made shortly before 
his death, and by the terms of his bequest, the original will, in 
course of time, become the property of the nation. Other subjects 
are to follow, each in a separate portfolio, at one shilling net, the 
series being known as ‘‘ Masterpieces.” 

Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society.—The closing 
meeting of the session of the Leicester and Leicestershire Photo- 
graphic Society took place recently at the Oriental Café, there being 
a crowded attendance. А capital musical programme had been 
arranged, which was interspersed with refreshments, a financial 
statement re the late exhibition by L. Ough, and the presentation 
of the awards by Mrs. Wormleighton. The artistes were Miss 
Ward (pianist), Miss Lewin, Miss English, Miss Pollock, Mr. 
Hackett, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Satchell (elocutionist). The 1908 
exhibition showed a profit of over £20, making a total of over £100 
for the three years in which Mr. Ough has been exhibition secretary. 

The “A. P. and P. N.” Sale and Exchange.—The attention of 
all readers who are desirous of disposing of apparatus, or effecting 
an exchange through the medium of our advertisement pages, is 
called to the fact that their announcements must in future reach the 
office, 52, Long Acre, W.C., by first post on Monday morning to 
secure insertion in the following week's issue. This is owing to 
the much larger edition printed of the combined papers necessi- 
tating the pages going to press earlier. 

Watford Photographic Society.—The fifth annual exhibition of 
the above society was opened at the Public Library, Queen's 
Road, Watford, on April 24, with a private view and musical 
soirée, at which over sixty members and their friends were 
present. Miss Kate Smith, a member of the society, acted as 
judge, and seventy-seven frames were sent in by the 
members, a somewhat smaller number than usual, but fully up 
to the average quality. The special prize, awarded by G. P. 
Neele, one of the vice-presidents, for the best picture exhibited, 
went to Thompson Carr for his fine study, “ Trawlers.” Other 
prizes were won by G. A. Fisk, in the architectural class, for 
“An Ancient Portal"; by Н. Langford Lewis for a lady's 
portrait; and by Montague Bateman, for a lantern slide of 
Mont Orgueil, Jersey; while honourable mention was secured 
by Lady Ebury, Mrs. Horton, Miss Margaret Smith, Mrs. 
Howard James, and Miss C. M. Thomson. Miss Kate Smith 
contributed a loan exhibit of her well-known pictures. Ап 
attractive feature of the exhibition and one of great local interest 
was the valuable co-operation of the Paget Prize Plate Com- 
pany, who kindly sent to it the whole of the winning prints in 
their recent {500 competition, which were much admired. The 
general public were admitted free on the following dav, and in 
spite of the inclement weather attended in large numbers. 


Should any new reader of ‘‘The Amateur Photo- 
grapher and Photographic News" find a difficulty in 
obtaining the paper regularly, he will be conferring 
a favour on us by sending a po tcard to the office, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C., giving the name and 
address of the nearest newsagent. 
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Some Comments on the Amalgamation of the A. P. and P. N. 


The following brief extracts from a few of the great number of letters sent to the offices of the two papers during the past 
week or two will serve to indicate the interest the amalgamation of the A. P. and P. М. has aroused, and at the same time show 
the manner in which this important step in photographic journalism and progress has been received. 


'" Congratulations on the combination of the A. P. and P. N. This 
movement towards consolidation seems to me a good one; because the 
photographic press in recent years has been too extensive for convenience, 
and I imagine this combination will furnish an opportunity for improve- 
ment and do much for the advantage of all parties.” 

J. C. 8. Mummery, A.R.I.B.A.,, F.R.P.9. 
(President of the Royal Photographic Society). 


'" May I offer my heartiest congratulations on the approaching marriage 
of your ward, Miss Photographic News with my old friend, Mons. 
l'Amateur Photographer? What pleases me more than anything is that 
you are going to live with the happy couple, for I need not tell you how 
your ward and godchild has improved since she left school and came to live 
with you." Frank M. Sutciiffe. 


“Тһе two papers, so strong separately in their particular and similar 
aims, must succeed now united into one. Readers are to be most sin- 
cerely congratulated on the Editor appointed to conduct the joint venture.” 

W. R. Bland. 


“That a ‘pictorialist’ should edit the Amateur Photographer was 
obvious; but it was equally obvious that to find a pictorialist familiar with 
up-to-date journalism would be by no means easy. By amalgamating the 
two papers, you get the one man who seems to fit all the characteristics of 
the Editor required. A judicious blend of A. P and P. N. should result in 
an ideally all-round journal.” Ward Muir. 


“ May I express my hearty congratulations on the happy arrangement by 
which you combine two strong publications of practically identical aims, 
though hitherto in friendly rivalry, and thereby more than double the 
influence of both? It is a satisfaction to know that the inspiriting power 
for good, so long exerted by the two journals, will thus be intensified 
under the guidance of one who is equally able to do justice te the techni- 
cal side—the flesh and bones—of photography; and the artistic side—its 
life and grace. Readers of both periodicals will, I am sure, join me in 
confident wishes for the success of this most appropriate alliance, and for 
your long continuance at its head." Antony Guest. 


"АП congratulations on a step that augurs well for yourself апа for 
photographic journalism." H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S. 


"JI am quite sure the amalgamation is a good thing, and in my opinion 
the combined papers will have a very healthy future.” 


W. 8. Hobson (Taylor, Taylor and Hobson). 


“I consider the amalgamation of the A. P. and Photographic News 
quite the best thing in the interests of photography generally. For some 
years past I have felt that one good weekly paper devoted more especially 
to the needs of the amateur would amply fill all requirements.” 

Reginald Craigie 
(Honorary Secretary of the Photographic Salon). 


"І think the combination of the Photographic News with the Amateur 
Photographer should turn out of immense value to the photographic world 
in general." J. B. B. Wellington (Messrs. Wellington and Ward). 


"I am very pleased to hear of the amalgamation, as it seems to me 
that it can hardly fail to be beneficial to all concerned. I wish also to 
convey my hearty congratulations upon the appointment to the Editorial 
chair, and to express my best wishes that the combined papers may prove 
a great success." Chapman Jones, F.I.C., F.C.8. 


"1 think that the amalgamation of the Photographic News and the 
Amateur Photographer is a most excellent idea, and I wish the venture 
every success. I have no doubt that the paper will be kept at a very high 
standard, both from the pictorial and scientific point of view, and that 
good taste and discretion will be the characteristics of the Editorship."' 

Ernest J. Humphrey, M.A. (The Platinotype Company). 


‘“‘ Please accept my heartiest congratulations on your appointment to the 
Editorship of the combined Amateur Photographer and Photo- 
graphic News. You have a big task before you in following such a pre- 
decessor, but I feel sure that you will be successful, for you have given a 
position to the P. N. which it never occpuied before." 

Harold Baker 
(President of the Midland Photographic Federation). 


“As a reader of the News and the Amateur of over fifteen years’ 
standing, I heartily welcome the amalgamation. My only regret is, that 
when the many excellencies of both papers are rolled into one, I shall not 
have the two papers to read." T. Lee Syme, F.R.P.S. 


“I have noticed with great appreciation what you have made of the 
Photographic News, and I feel confident that the combined papers will 
attain an even more marked career of prosperity. Warmest good wishes 
for your success, and that of the combined journals." M. C. Zerffi 

(General Manager, Ilford, Limited). 


“ Sincere congratulations and best wishes under new conditions.” 
H. W. Hall (Managing Partner, Wellington and Ward). 


‚ Му very heartiest congratulations on the amalgamation—a quite happy 
idea—and on your appointment as Editor. I am sure you will make it a good 
commercial success, and yet not forget the claims of the artistic side, thus 
increasing the hold the A. P. has had on the best photographic public.” 
Frederick H. Evans. 


" Heartiest congratulations and best wishes for the future work.” 
rthur Marshall, A.R.1.B.A., F.R.P.8. 
“Hearty congratulations on the combination of the A. P. and Р. N. I 
hope the new order of things will bring every success.” 
F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.8. 
(B. J. Edwards and Co.) 
“The amalgamation should be a huge success.” 
R. W. Ballantine (J. Lizars). 


.'" Consolidation of this kind is sound and desirable from the point of 
view of public or political economy, and also from the point of view of 


private interests, because an undesirable waste of work is avoided, and 
there is no unnecessary duplication of effort. As a special event this par- 
ticular consolidation is exceptionally happy, as giving the readers of the 
Amateur Photographer just the guide and helper that they require, and 
this without depriving the readers of the Photographic News of any of 
their old advantages.” Thomas Bolas, F.C.8., F.L.C. 


“ The amalgamation of the A. P. and P. N. will, we are sure, be appre- 
ciated by readers and advertisers alike. There is not the slightest doubt 
that the combined journal will prove a great success.” 


. ° Casey (Raines and Со.). 


Congratulations.” 
Will A. Cadby. 


'" Congratulations! but I pity the publishers of the other photographic 
papers, for it scems to me your amalgamation spells ' Eclipse first, the 
rest nowhere.’ " М. Pratt (Art Editor, Country Life.) 


“I am glad to hear of the amalgamation of the two papers. I feel sure 
the new one will render great service to photography, and especially to its 
pictorial side. Best wishes for all success."' lex. Keighley. 


“I must certainly congratulate both the Photographic News and the 
Amateur Photographer upon an amalgamation which cann^t fail to be а 
source of satisfaction to the readers v pres ARCH seeing that it will 
bring the best photographic literature the day under one cover. 

Thos. Manly, F.R.P.8. (Ozobrome, Limited). 


“ Congratulations on the admirable scheme of amalgamation of papers 
which has just been concluded and notified in the A. P. The scheme is 
very pleasing to us, as we believe it is to most houses in the photographic 
trade, and personally I am very glad to see that the Editorial chair will 
be so well filled.” J. B. Hartness 

(General Manager, The Gem Dry Plate Company, Ltd.) 


“The new combination has all the promise of a well-built boat manned 


by a sturdy crew and presided over by a cox who means to get there every 
time." 4 Rev. F. С. Lambert, М.А. 


'" For some time past I have felt that it would be a great advantage if 
we could have a good amateur paper, with a combined circulation, of those 
that have been published during the past few years. 1 feel sure that this 
move is a right one, and that you will be rewarded with considerable 
success in the future, which is my sincere wish.” 


W. F. Butcher (W. Butcher and Sons). 


“The amalgamation of the P. N. with the A. Р. must be welcomed 
by all interested in photography. Best congratulations. . 
Richard Zimmermann (The Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd.). 


“We are glad to hear that you have amalgamated the Photographic 
News with your own paper, which will strengthen your position, and will 
no doubt increase your clientèle.” J. Lancaster and Sons, Ltd. 


' Best wishes for the utmost success.” s. а. Kimber, F.R.P.8. 
(Honorary Secretary of the Southampton Camera Club). 


“We are very pleased indeed to hear of the amalgamation of the 
Amateur Photographer with the Photographic News; we wish the com- 
bined paper a great success.” Thos. illingworth and Co., Ltd. 


“ Heartiest congratulations on the amalgamated papers. The wonderful 
improvements effected in the Photographic News, which converted a blasé 
individual like myself from a casual reader into a regular subscriben, 


augurs well for the future." J. Cruwys Richards. 


“ Having heard of the proposed amalgamation of the interests of the 
Amateur Photographer and the Photographic News, we trust you will 
allow us to express our approval of such an amalgamation. We think 
that it is likely to work out to the advantage of all concerned. $ 

Marion and Co., Ltd. 

“It was with much pleasure I read the announcement the other day 

that the Photographic News was to be amalgamated with the Amafeur 


'" Nothing succeeds like success. 


Photographer. Congratulations on the appointment of Editor.” 
о Bernard Alfieri. 
“Now that the amalgamation of the Amateur Photographer and 


Photographic News, as well as that of the other photographic journals, bas 

been made public, we take the opportunity of expressing our satisfaction 

with the arrangement." Chas. J. Miller _ 
(Manager, Photo Dept., Rotary Photographic Co.). 


The paper should go along like a house on fre.” 
Chas. F. Inston, F.R.P.9. 


“ The amalgamation of the Photographic News with the Amateur Photo- 
grapher meets with our heartiest approval, and we need scarcely say that 
we shall have the grcatest pleasure in giving the new paper our regular 
support. As advertisers, we have long felt that there have been too many 
weekly photographic papers, and the proposed reduction is one that cannot 
but be for the good of everybody concerned—owners, editors, advertisers, 
and readers. We shall watch with the greatest interest the progress oí 
Tue A. Р N” Houghtone, Ltd. 


“I have long been of opinion that there have been too many photo- 
graphic journals in this countrv, and think that the amalgamation now 
taking place in the photographic world can only be to the benefit of all 
parties concerned. Congratulations.” С. P. Goerz. 


“ The amalgamation will have much in its favour for those who keep an 
eyc at present on both, if you can give us the good of the two papers in 
one twopennyworth. The combined papers should be a tremendous success.” 

Ernest Marriage, F.R.P.8. 
. . „ One is growing so used to surprise weddings that the union of 
Truth and 7st-Bits would not astonish one; but the amalgamation of the 
A. P. and P. N. is such a natural and dignified solution of a problem, that 
it takes one’s breath away. I cannot even congratulate you on your appoint- 
ment as Editor: it seems so obviously correct. . . ." 
A. J. Anderson. 


“ Congratulations. 
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“We are very pleased indeed to hear ef the amalgamation. I feel sure 
the combined papers will be carried on to everybody's pleasure and satis- 
faction.” G. A. Pickard (Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co.). 


* Congratulations on the union of the two journals. I trust that all that 
is best in both will be preserved.” Rev. Henry W. Dick. 


* The position is notable enough to be out of the common. 

gratulations.” Dr. C. F. Grindrod. 
‘* The amalgamation should prove a great success. Best wishes.” 

John B. Maciachian. 

“ A. P. and P. N. combined, with Mortimer at the helm! Could one have 

anything better? The very best wishes to both the Editor and the paper." 
Е. О. Hoppe. 

“There is no doubt that by combining the two leading photographic 

papers you will be able to produce a journal which will be quite unique, and 

one which every photographer will be obliged to read, botn in order to keep 

au fait with modem progress and to enjoy the best articles written by the 
ablest writers.” T. Thorne Baker, F.C.9., F.R.P.8. 


Warm con- 
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“Now that the two leading journals have swallowed each other, things 
should hum. Sincere congratulations." 
Hector Maciean, F.R.P.8. 
“ Congratulations on the amalgamation and best wishes for the future 
prosperity of the combined journals.” The Paget Prize Plato Co. 
“I am quite sure the combined journals will be a success." 
Eustace Calland. 
“ As in their days of single blessedness the two papers have done so much 
in the interests ot photography and art, may they. united, stand for all that 
is best calculated to advance the cause in the days to come.” 
J. M. Whitehead. 
“I am quite sure the joint publication will be a success.” 
Charles Job. 
' The amalgamation of the Amateur Photographer and the Photographic 
News will undoubtedly be a great advantage to amateur photographers. The 
retention of the best teatures of poth periodicals will produce an ideal paper, 
which should occupy a very eminent position in the photographic world.” 
Chas. H. Oakden. 


— ee. 


“CARBOGRAPH ” DEMONSTRATED 


ONSIDERABLE expectation was aroused by the Rotary 

Company’s demonstration of Carbograph tissue at the last 
technical meeting of the Royal Photographic Society. This method 
of obtaining direct carbon enlargements and contact prints, which 
H. Phillips, the demonstrator, described as combining the rapidity 
and certainty of the bromide process with the beauty of carbon, has 
evidently found not a few converts, although the process is rather 
a lengthy one, at any rate for a demonstration. 

The outline of the process is by this time pretty generally under- 
stood. The carbograph tissues, which are now issued in six colours, 
consist of a speciallv prepared bromide of silver emulsion incor- 
porated with a pigmented gelatine. Mr. Phillips carried out the 
various operations, immersing the exposed tissue in a special iron- 
citrate developer, followed by a dip in a weak solution of glacial 
acetic acid. Then it was rinsed in several changes of water, and 
transferred to a potassium bichromate solution for sensitising—or 
more properly for chromatising, since in carbograph little sensi- 
tising action 1s set up. After another rinsing it was squeegeed on 
to a piece of transfer paper, which had been in soak from the very 
beginning of the operations, and left for a quarter of an hour under 
pressure. Development in hot water was then carried out, and the 
unaffected silver bromide removed by a hypo solution. Washing, 
hardening with alum, and drying completed the process, after which 
the print showed up as fresh as the faces of the audience who had 
been watching the demonstration showed up weary. 

Mr. Phillips said that an ammersion of three minutes in the 
chromatising bath was sufficient to complete the necessary tanning 
action in the case of a normallv exposed piece of tissue, but with a 
very flat negative he suggested that a good result would be gained 


AT THE "ROYAL.' 


by curtailing the time of chromatising. It was in this respect that 
a considerable degree of control was possible. The same class of 
negative could be used for enlarging and contact printing that 
would be selected as most suitable for medium speed or rapid 
bromide paper. Safe-edging was essential, but in carbograph en- 
larging in the case of a quarter-plate negative, it was best to safe- 
edge, not the negative, but the tissue itself, with the aid of a card- 
board mask, thereby overcoming the tendency for the heat of the 
enlarging lantern to strip the paper away from the glass. The 
particular iron-citrate developer was recommended because most of 
the ordinary developers exercised a strong tanning action on the 
gelatine, and this it was important to avoid in a process which 
depended to so great an extent upon the selective tanning action set 
up by the bichromate solution. The best temperature for the 
carbograph іп at any rate the first stages of the carbon develop- 
ment was 83/90. This was quite hot enough to soak the print in 
before stripping off the support. Even though the rinsing water 
was decidedly discoloured after several immersions following the 
chromatising, there was no reason to be anxious, as a trace of 
bichromate remaining in the tissue would not be a serious draw- 
back, if only care were taken to develop within a reasonable time— 
say half an hour. Mr. Phillips suggested the advisability of making 
two or three carbographs at the same time by allowing the various 
stages to overlap each other. A number of points were raised in 
the course of discussion, suck as the possibility of obtaining three- 
colour carbon tissue for direct enlargement, but in all such ques- 
tions the line between the commercial man who undertakes nothing 
that does not promise profit and the experimentalist who takes up 
such matters because they interest him was very clearly drawn. 


— — — — 3i —— — — — 


EXHIBITION OF PRINTS PY THE 


HE Manchester Amateur Photographic Society are certainly 

to be congratulated upon the splendid collection of prints 
by the oil process they have got together and are showing at 
their studio, 57, Market Street, free of charge to any who like 
to present themselves each evening, 6 to 9, or on Saturday, 2 
to 5 o'clock. The collection is interesting from the fact that 
one can well study the varied style of many workers. We 
believe it is the first time that a varied collection of oil prints 
has been got together; not that it is by any means representa- 
tive, but it is quite sufficient to be convincing that the process 
is one of the best controllable processes we have. Many of the 
pictures are from quite new workers in this medium, and the 
whole collection reaches a very high standard of excellence. 
There are some 125 works on show, and the varied tempera- 
ment of the workers is very interesting and instructive. 

Dr. A. R. F. Evershed is represented by four subjects, of 
which we much prefer his “Monument of Toil” and his 
* Feather Boa." There is a refinement of treatment that is 
quite consistent with the subject. “Early Spring" cannot be 
written down as a great picture from M. Arbuthnot, but 
it demonstrates that the process is the right one for the 
subject. 

J. West Lang's “The Effort," which has been the round of 
the exhibitions, is here, as is also the very convincing work of 
Mr. Dudley Johnston, of Liverpool, which stands out as some 
of the best “oil” work yet shown at exhibitions. Harry Holt, 
of Rochdale, has a few small nice pictures, of which we much 
prefer his “Youth drinks adventure, etc.; " one or two show 
signs of faulty inking. Dr. A. T. Lakin makes a brave show 
of over a dozen works, all of which fully maintain this energetic 
worker’s reputation. George Hidderley’s “ A Profile" and * Bell" 
are not quite successful, yet they command attention on account 


OIL PROCESS AT MANCHESTER. 


of their originality, whilst the two by Dr. Derham would almost 
be taken for clean platinotype prints. С. W. Dunn's “ Reverie” 
and “Elaine ” (which we reproduce on page 477) are much 
above the average of the usual oil worker’s early efforts, and 
we look forward with much interest to his future endeavours. 
C. F. Inston's contribution is all good and well done; especially 
do we appreciate “ A Vignette," “A Glimpse of Dovedale," and 
“The Old Mill.” They are amongst the best pictures in the 
room, and this is saying a great deal. Miss Hilda Stevenson's 
three or four pictures are now well known, especially the fine 
rendering of ‘‘ The Last Chapter." 

G. E. Bouskill’s work is all bold and strong, and he has gone 
about his work in a convincing manner, and as a general rule he 
is successful, his “ Cottage" being much the best. 

In architecture James Shaw shows us a good rendering of 
* Ely," and we doubt if such a good result could be shown by 
any other process. A. W. Burgess, J. J. Phelps and Basil 
Schon are amongst others who contribute successful work 
worthy of attention. S. L. Coulthurst's contribution of twelve 
frames are all good. We much prefer his “ Snow-storm," it is 
realistic and convincing. C. F. Stuart, of Liverpool, has per- 
haps the largest, strongest and most varied collection; they are 
all strong, they are mostly all good, yet not perfect. Mr. Stuart 
would not claim this, but they are about the best collection we 
have seen from one man by this process. They should be seen. 
Mr. Rawlins sends three of his well-known works, which com- 
mand attention, as can only be expected from the worker who 
is responsible for the revival of the process. In conclusion, we 
would like to mention the multi-colour oil prints by E. Warner, 
of London. They are excellent; they form strong colour notes 
which tell very strongly and show what can be done with various 
coloured oil pigments when used with artistic judgment. 
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A NEW CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST FROM MESSRS. BUTCHER & SONS, LTD. 


E have received from Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., 

of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., an advance 
copy of their new and compendious catalogxe, the publication 
of which marks an advance in the progress of this enterprising 
firm's business, and indi- 
cates in no uncertain man- 
ner the extent of range of 
goods held in stock. This 
bulky book contains no less 
than a thousand pages, and 
it is difficult to imagine any 
photographer not being com- 


pletely absorbed by its 
alluring contents. “ Every- 
thing photographic”? 15 
clearly Messrs.  Butcher's 


idea in thus publishing a 
descriptive illustrated price 
list of this importance and 
bulk, and we do not think it 
possible that many items 
necessary for the satisfactory 
pursuit of the art of photo- 
graphy have 


. 
W. BUTCHER * Sons ES 
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fine and complete volume 


as this must bring to the 
mind of anyone not fully 


THE WEEKLY 


HE prints dealt with in this competition are the combined 
entries of the Photographic News weekly competition for May 8 
and the first weekly AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER competition. Pressure 
on our space this week precludes the publication of the names of 
any but the winning prints and those receiving hon. mention and 
the prints placed in Class I. In future issues we hope to deal 
more fully each week with the competition, The number of entries 
in the present competition was very great, and included a consider- 
able amount of excellent work. The award list is as follows : — 


First prize to Walter E. Barton, of Westfield, Narborough Road, 
Leicester. (Title of print, ** Windswept.") Technical data: Imperial 
ortho. plate; !4 second; F/6 Goerz lens; s-times screen; 3 p.m., 
June, 1904; pyro-soda; bromide enlargement. 


Second prize to F. C. Boyes, of 13, Coventry Road, Ilford. 


(Title of print, “A Westminster Corner.") Technical data: 
Barnet ortho. plate; 1-sth second; Goerz lens, F/6.8; 4 p.m., 
April, 1908; developer, amidol; bromide enlargement;  ortol 
developer. 


An extra prize to Basil Schón, of 81, High Street, Bedford. 
(Title of print, “A Watcher by the Thames.") Technical data: 
Panchromatic plate; Adon lens; 11.30, April 14, 1908; carbon, 

A second extra prize to Ernest Claypole, of 112, Hawthorn Road, 
Kettering. (Title of print, “Sunshine and Shadow.") Technical 
data: Imperial special rapid plate, backed; 1 second; F/r1 
R.R. lens; 4.30 p.m.; pyro-soda; Seltona antique paper. 

The prize for the best mounted print to F. Grinstead, of 142, 
High Street, Southampton. (Title of print, “ Daffodils.’’) 
Technical data: Barnet ortho. plate; g minutes with 3-times 
screen; Busch Detective Aplanat, F/16; 3 p.m., April, 1908; 
metol-quinol; enlarged from quarter-plate on Kodak royal bromide. 

The Beginners’ prize to Alfred Wenborn, of The College, High 
Street, Homerton, N.E. (Title of print, ‘‘ Lessons.’”’) Technical 
data: Imperial non-filter plate; 5 seconds exposure; indoors ; 
south window; F/8; 3 p.m., March 20; dilute pyro-soda; Rajar 
P.O.P.; Isostigmar lens. 

Hon. Mention. 


“ The Flock in Winter," by D. Lumgair, The Priory, Selkirk, 


Scotland. 
“ А Pastoral,” by A. E. Burnett, 31, Collingwood Road, Red- 
land, Bristol. 


“The Heights of Edinburgh," by W. Whitlam, 13, Mayfield 
Street, Springbank, Hull. 


acquainted with the progress of modern photography the enor- 
mous strides it has made in recent years in the production of 
materials for its simplification. Cameras and accessories of 
Messrs. Butcher's special make are, of course, given a pro- 
minent place in the catalogue, and amateurs in all parts of the 
world have a large debt of gratitude to pay to Messrs. Butcher 
for the innumerable little fitments and appliances they have 
introduced to assist them in their work. The cameras listed 
range from 3s. in price to many pounds; lenses of all makers, 
outfits of every description, chemicals, plates, mounts, acces- 
sories, lanterns and lantern materials and slides, all are included 
in this wonderful book. All are well illustrated and described, 
and the entire volume forms a tempting one to place in the 
hands of any photographer at this time of year with a few 
pounds to spend. Messrs. Butcher are to be congratulated on 
the production of this catalogue, which is handsomely bound in 
blue and scarlet, and the design of the cover is indicated in the 
illustration herewith. A print on Wellington Carbon Bromide 
paper from a negative on a Wellington Speedy plate forms an 
attractive frontispiece. 

This list, we are informed, is produced primarily for dealers, 
and will be distributed to them all over the country. Should 
there be any dealers who are not on Messrs. Butcher’s list and 
would like a copy, one will be sent on application. 

Messrs. Butcher also inform us that, as some amateurs will 
like to possess a copy, as it forms a general photographic 
reference book, they are prepared to supply copies, post 
free, on receipt of 3s. Our readers should certainly apply 
for one. 


oS — 


COMPETITION. | 


“The Wood Turner," by Thos. Walker, High Street, North- 
allerton. 

* Ebb Tide," by Chas. H. Clinton, 247, Charles Road, Small 
Heath, Birmingham. 

“ Winter by the Lake," by Miss E. M. Gladstone, 34, Barons 
Court Road, W. 

" Loch Long," by Miss Sybil Aird, The Glen, Eastbourne. 

" Spring in the Precincts,” by Bertram Cox, 12, Queen's Cres- 
cent, Lincoln. 

"A Soothing Pipe," by Henry Holt, 78, Yorkshire Street, 
Rochdale. 


“ By the Lonely Sea," by A. D. Robertson, Quarenden, Swanley 
Junction. 


* Trees in a Park," by F. J. Pippard, 23, Crofton Park, Yeovil, 
Somerset. 

“In the Welland Valley," by J. H. Williams, “ Aston Villa," 
Park Avenue, Kettering. 


Class I. 


R. Black, Belfast; G. F. Foster, Burton-on-Trent; R. Dixey, 
Ipswich; A. D. Robertson, Swanley Junction (3); W. H. Smith, 
Kettering; C. S. Coombs, Chancery Lane, Wie. (213. Б. M. 
Knapp, Wolverton (2); Chas. Waring, Liverpool; F. Welling, 
Liverpool (2); H. Crossley, Halifax; A. Lenton Pentelow, Boston ; 
A. Beech, Knutsford; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; W. Harper, 
Nelson ; J. Anderson, Fleet Street, E.C.; L. A. Loades, Morpeth ; 
J. B. Anderson, Belfast; A. D. Miller, Blyth; J. S. Gill, Belfast; 
Geo. Brown, Sunderland; F. M. Parris, Croydon; C. F. Cogswell, 
Grimsby; F. M. Tate, Wandsworth; J. J. Hartley, Colne; H. J. 
Hendry, Glasgow; F. A. Tinker, Sheffield; F. Pidgeon, Stock- 
port; F. H. Boycott, Bootle; Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh; J. Daw- 
son, Hereford; J. H. Saunders, Leeds; W. L. Oxley, Ipswich; 
H. Duncan, W. Kensington; B. L. Forest, Shotts; T. Pearson 
Parker, Chelsea; R. Hancock, Stechford; F. C. Boyes, Ilford 
(2); Alfred Pulford, Hull; H. Nutter, Nelson; Miss Wray, Settle; 
D. Lumgair, Selkirk; J. Adcock, Weymouth; D. Noble. 
Finchley, N.; Miss G. Peel, Ebury Street, W.; E. Standish, 
Leeds; E. F. H. Crouch, Worthing; S. O. Masterman, West- 
bourne Park; E. V. Mills, Clapham Common, S.W.; Miss Sybil 
Aird, Eastbourne; J. E. Hadfield, Manchester; Mrs. S. S. 
Laurence, Wembley; E. W. Barlow, Bournemouth; Wm. Par- 


rington, Nelson; John Brown, Barnet; E. C. Perry, Brockley, 
De EN. Madden, Glasgow; W. Pye, Gainsborough; Hy. Marle, 
ristol. 


Owing to pressure on our space in this issue, a number of reviews, notices of apparatus, and Society and Union 
paragraphs are held over til next week. Will readers kindly note this. 
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* A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Competition Coupons 
published in the Advertisement pages every week. ADVICE, V 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, and cor- XV 
respondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full \ 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, '* The Amateur Photographer 
‘end Photographic News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or 
“Criticism on the outside. 


Utilising Parts of Negatives. 
I have a number of negatives which, though not up to much as 
a rule, contain animals in really good positions that I should 
like to use in combination printing. What is the simplest way 
to make use of them? W. H. B. 


Block out everything else, and store the negatives by them- 
selves. Take care to retain the shadow, if there be one. When 
the combination print is to be made, first print in the figure in the 
exact spot it is intended to occupy on the paper, and then paint 
over it very carefully with a vegetable water-colour like gamboge. 
When quite dry, print in from the other negative the rest of the 
picture. The paint will easily wash off, but it must be carefully 
handled so as to avoid working it into the gelatine surface. Great 
care must, of course be taken that the figure is in correct propor- 
tion to its surroundings, and that the lighting corresponds to that 
of the rest of the picture. 


Preparing Bromide Prints for Water Colours. 
(1) How can I get the ordinary water-colours to adhere to the 
bromide surface? (2) What surface is best, matt or glossy? 
(3) Should the enlargements be fairly strong, or only slightly 
developed? J. С. 
(1) Bv first spraving the surface with a weak solution of white 
shellac in spirit, or by lightly rubbing the surface of the print with 
Bertha retouching powder. The shellac solution is prepared as 
follows: — 


A.— Bleached shellac сена eo oer rna re 4 07. 
Lo MEUM 8 oz. 

Dissolve, and let stand at least twenty-four hours. 
B.—Cléar: ратон аана 4 Oz. 
ATCOBOL о are et O овоон a 4 02. 


(2) Matt is most easily 


This (B) forms the spraying mixture. 
(3) Fairly strong. 


coloured with ordinary water-colours. 


Dyes for Derk-Room Lamps. 
What do you consider the best dyes for use in a liquid filter 
for dark-room lamps? І am using a bichromate solution for 
bromide work, but want something safe for fast ortho. plates. 
J. W. M. 


A combination of solutions of Bertha Tartrazine 1 and Bertha 
Pink M are generally used in varying proportions, according to 
shade required. The Tartrazine alone gives a bright yellow light, 
quite safe for bromide paper. 


French Polishing. 
(1) Is oil used with the French polish given in the “A. P." of 
April 7? (2) What is best for filling up before applying polish? 
E. Н. 


(1) Yes; all such polishes must be applied by light rubbing with 
a pad to which a little linseed oil has first been applied. (2) A 
fairly thick solution of shellac in spirit, which should be allowed to 
dry, and should then be rubbed down with fine sand-paper. 


Qne-Solution Developer. 
Please give formula for a good developer in a single solution. 
R. E. B. 


The Imperial single solution is about as simple and effective a 
one as can be had. It is made thus:— 


MELO anos E . $0 gr 
Hydrokinoné e RR been о н 40 gr 
Sodium sulphite ...................... T 500 gr. 
Potassium. bromldé: ise sche о DEN e Mta 25 gr. 
Soda carbonate о sas O GLA Aa §00 gr. 
Water (boiled) to ....s.ssessssossosrsosssesessssoossessesssose 20 0z 


Intensification by Re-development. 
Kindly tell me how to intensify a negative by bleaching with 


bichromate and re-developing. Q. E. D. 
Bleach it in the following :— 

Potassium bichromate ................. eee IS gr. 

Pillow . 75 Er. 

Hydrochloric- SOL eeu OSE exea nd 60 minims. 

iil 5 Oz. 


Then well wash and apply an old hydroquinone developer. 


Hydroquinone for Negatives. 
Please give a good hydroquinone developer for negatives. 


SOMERSET. 

A:— Sodium. Sulphité SCE саан 617 gr. 
Distilléd Water iie Quse esed uten x ies odes raped 21 02. 
Ilvdroqulmofe. DSRS 92 gr 
B.—Potassium carbonate ................. eec 770 gr 
АССОРТИ 21 02. 


Use equal parts of A and B, and add a little 10 per cent. bromide 
solution as required. 


MarK king Titles on Negatives. 
I should be much obliged if you would inform me of a method 
of marking a title on a negative so that same shows in the 
finished print. W. F. G. 


Messrs. Houghtons sell a special rubber letter outfit for the pur- 
pose. You could also write the title on the film of the negative 
with a suitable opaque colour (writing backwards, of course); or 
you could have the titles printed on transparent paper and attach 
them to the film of the negative, clearing away a little of the 
film for the purpose. The following is a method suggested by Dr. 
Lohse some vears ago:—Write name or number on a piece of 
paper. Any ink will do, but copying ink is preferable. Moisten 
the negative, or at least that part of the same where the name is 
to be. Half a minute is sufficient. After the gelatine has ab- 
sorbed all the water, place the paper with the name on the film 
and press gently. After a little while take the paper off, and the 
name will appear reversed on the negative. 


Concentrated Adurol Developer. 
I shall be obliged if you can give me a concentrated adurol 
developer that will bear dilution for use. 


AUTOL ОЛСО E SARI Л ТУ О ТЛ ОЕ I 02. 
Sodium: SUlphite- 35229 siete RASA vas кеа dy tes 8 oz. 
Potassium. carbonate аннин ьн 6 oz. 
Ur qs dece 40 02. 


For use, dilute with three or four times its bulk of water. 


Carbon Tissue. 
Kindly inform me how to make carbon tissue or how I could 
find out how it is made. F. B. W. 
Carbon tissue is a mixture of gelatine and pigment spread upon 
paper. Its preparation requires some knowledge, which can be 
acquired by a study of “Carbon Printing,” post free, rs. 2d. 


Varnish for Prints. 
(1) What is the best varnish to use for varnishing prints on 
collodion self-toning paper? I want to obtain a high gloss. 
(2) Where can I obtain the above class varnish? C. H. F. 


(1) You do not say if it is a matt or glossy surface paper. If 
matt, it should be sized with a gelatine solution before varnishing ; 
if glossy, it may be varnished without preparation. Probably a 
dammar or crystal varnish would best answer the purpose. (2) 
Vanguard Co., or from most dealers. 
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We must take this opportunity of thanking the host 
of friends and well-wishers who have written congratu- 
lating us on the amalgamation of THE A. P. and THE 
P.N., and expressing kind wishes for the future suc- 
cess of the paper. It is a physical impossibility to 
reply to all these letters personally, but we hope in the 
future conduct of the combined journals to fully merit 
the kind remarks that have been expressed. 

em & 


The present issue can be taken as a specimen of the 
form to be adopted in the amalgamated papers, and in 
future issues further developments will be introduced. 
Readers of both papers will, we hope, appreciate the 
extra four pages of art supplement added. In addition 
to this, we propose at intervals to present a special 
mounted supplement of the same character as that given 
in with the present number. 

e & m$ 


The illustrations in the А.Р. ap P.N. will be the 
subject of special attention, and we hope to keep up the 
topical interest of the pictures in addition to their pic- 
torial merit. In the present issue several of the prize 
pictures entered in the weekly competition are repro- 
duced, and we hope to reproduce the winning prints 
frequently in future, with comments on their points of 
interest. The picture reproduced on the first page this 
week is the product of a further development of the oil- 
process, upon which we hope to have something further 
to say in a future issue. 

$ 8 & | 

The charming little picture entitled ‘‘ Sunshine and 
Mist,” by Miss Kate Smith, reproduced on the opposite 
page, is worthy of attentizn by every amateur for whom 
the difficulties of correctly rendering sunshine have an 
attraction. It is not often that sunlight is so well 
rendered as we have it in this subject : it certainly glows 
and palpitates, accentuated, of. course, by the two 
figures, interesting and interested; and the long shadows 
they cast, telling of early morni&g and accounting for 
the mists that hang round and make the background of 
the figures full of soft diffusien and mystery. We said 
that the figures are interesting and interested. Interest- 
ing in that they are well placed in the composition and 
serve to make a focus for the eye, and interested in that, 
being well placed and posed, they seem to be really en- 
gaged in conversation, and though not touching bodily, 
yet joined by mutual interest in the ‘‘ morning mist.” 

o ё & 

It is pleasing to note that the methods of production 
in photographic picture making which are described as 
“© modern ” are slowly but surely attracting the atten- 
tion of the artist of the brush. It is a sign of the times 
to find a firm of the standing of Charles Roberson and 
Co., artists' colour makers, of 99, Long Acre, W.C., 
issuing special brushes and pigments for the oil pig- 
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ment process. We have not yet had an opportunity of 
trying these, but will, we hope, be able to report on 
them shortly. In the meantime our readers should 
apply to the above address for particulars and prices. 


e s ё 
An exhibition of over seventy bromoil prints, which 
is on view at 24, Wellington Street, Strand, until 
May 27, is well worth visiting for two reasons. The 
first is that it illustrates a somewhat remarkable innova- 
tion in that each of the prints, instead of being the pro- 
duction of one man, is due to the combined work of no 
less than four individuals :—Messrs. Brown, Griffin and 
Sons, Welborne Piper, and Tilney. 
$e ® g 


It is a somewhat nice point to determine to whom 
one should ascribe the authorship of these, artistically 
considered, clever productions ; but remembering the 
extent of the addition and subtraction of form and tone 
which the bromoil prints exhibit, chief credit is certainly 
due to Mr. Tilney, who seems quite able to so use the 
pigmenting process that he is able to evolve something 
pictorial out of the most commonplace subject, and in 
several instances has built up striking dramatic and 
intricate skies where the original bromide print shows 
only white paper. The power of modifying and correct- 
ing the inaccuracies of aerial perspective and technical 
defects, of introducing atmosphere, mystery, and 
tenderness, of obliterating and subduing pictorially 
offensive passages, is so cogently exemplified that 
amateurs will find a visit to the exhibition will open their 
eyes to possibilities which many have not yet realised. 

$ $ e 


The colour-cinematograph pictures exhibited by G. 
Albert Smith, F. R. 4.S., at Urbanora House, W'ardour 
Street, last week, proved a greater success than many 
of those present anticipated. The brilliance of the 
colours, and the faithfulness of their rendering, marked 
a great advance in colour work and cinematography 
that Mr. Smith should be proud of. 

The result of Mr. Smith's work has been the perfect- 
ing of a method of two-colour photography originally 
suggested by Gurtner. His apparatus is furnished with 
two filters, one of these being orange-red and the other 
blue-green, and these are brought alternately in front 
of the lens in the camera during exposure, records 
of the orange-red and blue-green components of the 
moving picture thus being alternately obtained. The 
projection apparatus, or lantern, has two similar filters, 
which likewise are brought alternately in front of the 
objective, so that the colours are reconstituted syntheti- 
cally on the screen. The reproduction is approximately 
correct within a certain range of colours, but the results 
exhibited, which were, of course, dependent upon the 
rapidity of the projection for their success, undoubtedly 
marked a step forward. 
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EARLY MORNING SUNSHINE AND MIST. By Miss Kate SMITH. 


See Editor's Note Book. 
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ADELE BAUGHAN. 


See pages 471-3. 
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HERE are two seasons of the year which are 

of special significance to photographers from 

a chemical point of view. Опе of these seasons 

is upon us now, and the other occurs when the 
warm weather is leaving us. 

At the moment of writing the thermometer stands at 
то deg., and it is long past sunset. The chief charac- 
teristic and most constant attribute of the weather in 
these isles is its uncertainty. To-morrow, therefore, 
the roadways may be deep in snow, and Jack Frost will, 
maybe, trace us a few of his inimitable designs upon our 
window-panes in the morning. 

Topical though the subject of the weather must 
always be, it is the general tendency of the temperature 
to rise at this time of the year that should claim the 
more immediate attention of photographers. 

Temperature has a great influence on photographic 
work—far more than the average amateur would at first 
think—and the effect of temperature on photographic 
results should be studied by all who wish to attain to 
perfect technique. 

Most chemical reactions are immediately affected by a 
rise in temperature. Many chemicals react only when 
raised to a certain heat, and warmth assists in nearly all 
physico-chemical actions. 

Since the introduction on such an extensive scale of 
red-sensitive plates, the question of heat has assumed an 
even greater importance, as the red end of the spectrum 
gradually fades off into heat rays, and red rays actually 
produce warmth. ‘Consequently, red-sensitive and pan- 
chromatic plates are inclined to be sensitive to heat, and 
thus temperature may even fog them without the effect 
of light at all. 

Let us consider, however, the effect of heat on the 
strictly chemical action of development. About this 
time of year, and as the warm weather approaches, it 
occurs to those who have not studied this question that 
their developer is unaccountably becoming much more 
energetic, or that the value of the light is greater than 
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they had bargained for. But temperature is the chief 
factor in these apparent changes. Development takes 
place at a rate almost proportional to the temperature, 
and Mr. Ferguson not very long ago worked out a 
co-efficient by means of which the time of development 
at one temperature as compared with another could be 
calculated with precision. Similarly, Messrs. Lumiére 
have drawn up a table showing the effect of temperature 
on the time of development of the autochrome plate, 
and the normal time of two and a half minutes becomes 
as little as one and a half when the temperature of the 
developer rises to a certain point—a point easily reached 
in a stuffy and badly ventilated dark-room in warm 
weather. 

Developers kept in the dark-room will naturally rise 
to the temperature of that room, and the tap water also 
rises at this time of year. Development is therefore 
considerably quicker than in cold weather, and since the 
change in warmth is usually so pronounced in May, and 
sometimes even before, it 1s clear that attention should 
be paid to the matter. 

Sudden variations in temperature are trying to all 
films of colloid material on a rigid or semi-rigid support, 
a fact thoroughly recognised by the general photo- 
graphic practitioner; but the two superimposed films of 
the autochrome plates become especially sensitive to 
troubles arising from the use of solutions or water that 
vary in temperature. Hence, from the point of view of 
avoiding trouble, it is as well to allow time for all 
materials to acquire approximately the same tempera- 
ture, as, for example, by preparing everything over 
night, and drawing from the main a sufficient quantity 
of water for use the next day. A contributor, whose 
work-room is a subterranean vault, tells us that when 
he does this he is never troubled with frilling; but it 1s 
not everyone who can realise such ideal conditions for 
ensuring even temperature. 

Naturally enough, warm weather is of some impor- 
tance in connection with time development. The first 
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appearance of the image will take place far quicker 
than in cold weather. This, then, must not be taken 
as a sign of over-exposure; it is merely a question of 
augmented action due to heat. Stand development, 
similarly, which has been timed by the hour or half- 
hour, must be watched, and fresh times given as the 
days grow hotter, otherwise over-development will 
result. 

Frilling is, nowadays, fortunately, not a very common 
complaint, but it arises most readily from allowing 
plates to stand about too long a time in dishes when the 
water is rather warm. Those who use many auto- 
chrome plates will possibly find the frilling trouble 
return, and if so, will be wise to return to the edging ot 
the film with beeswax and resin, or, failing this, with 
indiarubber solution. 

Blistering is most usually caused, both in papers and 
plates, from transferring them from one solution to 
another at a different temperature. As an example, we 
may take the case of a plate developed in a warm solu- 
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A Novel 
Craze. 


Amateurs who look to the Royal Academy as a fountain head 
for inspiration and guidance will be interested in hearing that 
a new extension of the art of landscape painting has been dis- 
covered by a learned critic, who, writing in one of the morning 
papers upon the “ Predominance of Landscape," announces that, 
properly painted, every picture is a landscape. Thus, of the 
R.A. exhibits, he claims that ‘‘ The Arcade, Billingsgate," “is 
really an indoor landscape"'; as also, he says, are Mr. Speed's 
" Roses and Chintz” and W. B. Ranken’s “Venetian Salon.’ 
He adds, *One would suppose that Mr. Orpen's ‘ Charles 
Wertheimer, Esq., was a portrait. It is really an indoor land- 
scape." This remarkable phenomenon suggests that we may 
eventually get such canvases as “ Portrait of Lord Rosebery " 
represented by a view of Epsom Downs, or Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s personality revealed by a vaporous fuzzigraph of 
Manchester. 
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The Pursuit of the Plaque. 


The close season for pot-hunting now approaches, and the merry 
band of huntsmen who bring a strenuous season to a close will have 
a breathing spell from their arduous labours of unpacking their 
pictures, sticking fresh labels on for another show, repacking, and 
paying away good gold to the railway companies and the post office 
for conveyance to the next hunt. The following six months will 
give them an opportunity of exposing a few gross more plates in 
the hope of getting another fluke or two, and I, for one, sincerely 
hope that they will succeed. Then perhaps they will show one or 
two new pictures, and give the wearied judges a chance. If, how- 
ever, they do not get some fresh negatives worth printing, I sup- 
pose we shall see the same old stagers going the round again next 
season, and hear the blasé visitor commenting on the fading of 
the prints since he saw them the year before last at the same 
society's show. 


The New Pictorialism. 


Although the combined bath has gone out of fashion, its place 
has for the moment been taken by the combined print, a latter- 
day production which demands the skill and culture of several 
specialists. If this subdivision of picture-making into technique, 
art, originality and enterprise be not put a stop to, we shall find 
that individualism will be supplanted by collectivism, both at 
exhibitions and medal competitions, and that twelve-a-side teams 
will be found pitting their combined talents against each other. 
Thus the complete competition picture might result from the 
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tion, and then placed in a freshly made fixing bath. 
Hypo in dissolving causes a considerable lowering of 
temperature, and fresh fixing solution should therefore 
be given sufficient time to get back to the temperature 
of the room; or it may be prepared with warm water, 
but in this case its temperature should be measured with 
a thermometer before use, and should not be above 
70 deg. F. 

Toning takes place more rapidly in the warm weather, 
and the time of combined toning and fixing with a com- 
bined bath may be reduced from fiffeen minutes—the 
winter time—to perhaps twelve or ten. Seven minutes 
will even suffice in the hottest weather. 

A word may be said relative to very rapid or ** ultra- 
rapid " plates. These are best developed at a moderate 
temperature, and it will be found to pay, as a general 
rule, to cool the solution, if necessary, to an average of 
65 deg. F. It is better to prolong development, or 
slightly force it with alkali at a low temperature, than 
to develop a plate at too high a temperature. 


concerted exertions of the strong man who carries the 15 by 12 
kit; the expert view finder; the man who composes on the 
screen ; the light filter authority ; the human actinometer; the 
pharmaceutical solution mixer; the tentative developer; the 
king of fakers; the optical lantern expert; the bromide manipu- 
lator ; the bichromatiser ; and the artist or oil and colour man. 


Homeless. 


A most amusing—or should it be * amazing " ?—incident hap- 
pened the night before these lines were written, in connection 
with the usual weekly meeting of what is considered to be—bar 
one—the leading photographic society in London. On the 
members assembling at eight o'clock, they found that their 
usual meeting-room, which, it was stated, had been taken on a 
three years’ agreement, had been transformed into a billiard 
saloon, in which an amateur match was in full progress. After 
an hour spent in the bar annexe, the members were summoned to 
an emergency room, littered with machinery and tools, and with 
but one dim Wray’s burner to throw light on the proceedings. 
Here the audience sat upon old boxes and chairs while the lec- 
turer gave an interesting discourse, most of which was, however, 
read out of an old newspaper. The evening was a splendid 
testimony to the enterprise of the press and to the thoroughness 
with which “informal ’ meetings are provided by this up-to-date 
society. 


The Concertina Camera. 


Dr. Budden’s famous lecture on Music and Photography (have 
I got its title right? I’m not sure) is oddly exemplified—though 
the doctor might not admit it—bv an author who writes in this 
month’s Strand Magazine. This ingenious soul describes how he 
turned an old accordeon, or “© melodeon,” as perhaps it should be 
called, to good account by making it into a copying camera. His 
own camera would not rack out to a sufficient extension for copying. 
The melodeon filled the long-felt want. “The musical parts of 
the melodeon were broken," writes the inventor, “so I took them 
out, and fixing the camera in front and the dark slide at the back, 
thus made a camera with the necessary long extension." The 
collapsible bellows of the melodeon no doubt allow of delicate 
focussing ; but—well, one is not surprised that the picture of this 
hybrid copier should appear in our contemporary's “© Curiosities " 
section. It seems a pity, too, that the “musical parts" should 
have had to go. Could they not somehow have been geared up 
with the shutter-bulb or the focussing screw, so that while actually 
engaged in serious photography, the camera might now and then 
'" give us а toon’’? Canaries which come forth from portrait lenses 
are an old notion, but a copying camera which plays popular music 
would be a real novelty. Come, Dr. Budden, think it over! 
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OR years photo- 
graphers have been 
seeking to eliminate 

the element of colour from their mental 

impressions, and to look upon Nature as 

a colour-blind man would see her, de- 
pending for their pictorial results on fine 

composition, harmonious light and shade, 
and beauty of tone. The various photo- 

graphic exhibitions all over the world 
testify to their success. Suddenly by the 
indefatigable energy and genius of the 

Brothers Lumière, photography has been 
enriched with a new and beautiful pro- 

cess, the characteristic of which is its 

A wonderful rendering of that colour to 
which we have for so long turned a blind 

eye. 

а The consequence is that in most cases 
UNA photographers are unprepared to utilise 

e this new and wonderful power. Those 
who have been most successful in elimin- 
ating colour from their consideration, 
often know least what to do with it now 
it is within their reach. The first im- 
pulse of all photographers who were able 

, to obtain autochrome plates appears to 

have been to ransack larder and garden 

and gather together all the brightest and 
most varied coloured objects they could 


AN AUTOCHROME EXHORTATION. 
By J. C. WARBURG. 
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Colleagues. 


To my Golour-Dlind 


lay hands on. These, fearfully grouped upon a scarlet 
or bright green tablecloth (with an actinometer hidden 
from view behind one of the vases), were tremblingly 
focussed and exposed till the actinometer showed that 
they were properly cooked. 

Luckily, most of the films of those early efforts frilled 
off in the development—to the disgust of the individual, 
but to the ultimate well-being of the race. 

Some, however, have seen the light of day, and stand 
as solemn warnings to posterity. May one who has 
sought colour blindness and monochromatic vision for 
many years, urge upon his colleagues in affliction the 
necessity of treading warily in this new and brilliant 
path ; remembering that harmony is as important in 
colour as in tone, while a discord is more painful in the 
former case; that contrasts of colour are as valuable, in 
the right place, as contrasts of light and shade, and 
even more telling; and that finally, although in a colour 
picture a good colour scheme is the first essential, yet 
composition and light and shade have also to be con- 
sidered ? 

Photographers, through the many years in the desert 
of black and white, have concentrated their attention to 
such excellent purpose on composition, that a good 
photographic exhibition can often give points to a show 
of paintings in this respect. Do not let us give up this 
excellent start, and forget what we have already learnt. 
Rather let us base our colour palaces on the old founda- 
tions we have been laying for so long, remembering the 
principles we have learnt in our colour-blind days. 
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PLATE SPEEDS AND THEIR PRACTICAL MEANING. 


By Т. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


of an exposure table. The latitude of modern dry 

plates is very great, but at the best of times exposures 
require a considerable amount of calculation, and it cannot 
but be admitted that exposure is responsible for the majority 
of the beginner’s failures. 

Every plate has a definite speed or rapidity with regard to 
others. Thus we can say that a certain plate is twice as 
rapid as another, and can, on this information, give one 
half the exposure that is given to the other for the same 
subject, and the results in each case can reasonably be 
expected to be fairly comparable. 

There are three methods of measuring the speeds of 
plates, and it is on this account that there is so much doubt 
and difficulty in dealing with the all-important subject of 
exposure. If, for instance, we have invested in a Wynne 
exposure meter, and we are told that a plate has a speed of 
180 Watkins, we are no better off than if we had no gauge 
of exposure at all. It is necessary, in short, to understand 
what relation the three most important methods of speed 
measurement bear to one another. 

Speed “numbers” are usually given in either the Watkins, 
Wynne, or Hurter and Driffield notation, and it is the latter 
of these which shall first engage our attention. 


E of эп photographer is familiar with the advantages 


If a plate be divided into small strips, and one be exposed 
for a given time, which we will denote by x, to a standard 
light at a fixed distance from it, the next exposed in the 
same way for a time 2x, the next strip for a time 4x, and 
so on, each strip having double the exposure of the last, and 
the whole of the strips be then developed for a certain time 
under standard conditions, we shall have eventually suffi- 
cient to give us a great deal of information regarding the 
character of the plate. The densities of each strip can be 
measured by means of an instrument known as a photo- 
meter, and it will be found that for a certain number of the 
strips, the difference in density is proportional to the ex- 
posure, z.e., the doubling of the exposure each time gives 
a constant increase in density. This only happens during 
the period of correct exposure, and after a time, more ex- 
posure gives no longer greater density—reversal has, in 
fact, been obtained. 

Now by plotting these densities on paper, against the 
exposure, it is possible to obtain a “curve” with a straight 
portion in the middle. This straight portion can be produced 
so as to cut a scale, and the position in which it cuts this 
scale gives a number from which the speed of the plate can 
be ascertained. 

Hence if the testing be always done under careful standard 
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conditions, the speed numbers obtained will always give a 
correct idea of the speed of one plate relative to another. 

The H. and D. speed numbers are obtained in the man- 
ner above briefly indicated. But at first, ferrous oxalate 
was used as the standard developer, whilst latterly many 
plate makers have adopted pyro-soda or pyro-metol. Now 
the speed as obtained with these organic developers is 
always greater than that obtained with. ferrous-oxalate. 
Thus a plate of 100 ferrous-oxalate would read about 180 
pyro-metol. There are, of course, exceptions to this rule, 
and once I sent a very rapid plate to a leading authority 
on plate measurement, who found, as I had done, that 
. the ferrous-oxalate and pyro-metol numbers were practically 
identical. 

Now if we are going to take some photographs, and we 
make notes of the speed of the plates used, and of the 
exposures given, the stop used, etc., we shall then have data 
which (provided the plates are successful when developed), 
will provide useful knowledge for future work. Thus if a 
plate which required one-fifth of a second’s exposure had a 
speed of 168 H. and D., a plate of 336 H. and D. would 
only require one-tenth of a second under the same condi- 
tions. 

With the Hurter and Drifheld system, then, the speed of a 
plate is proportional to tts speed number. 

This cannot be said, however, with the Wynne system, 
which is founded on an altogether different basis. The 
Watkins speed numbers, on the other hand, are once again 
proportionate with the speed. A plate of go Watkins is 
twice as fast as another of 45 Watkins. 

The speed numbers of all three systems naturally bear 
conversion from one into another, and in order to facilitate 
this conversion, the following simple rules are given : — 


To convert H. and D. numbers into Watkins, multiply by 
1% if the former are ferrous-oxalate. Multiply by 75/, if 
pyro-metol, etc. | 


А FURTHER NOTE ON 
ACADEMY. 


SECOND visit to the Royal Academy leaves one 
with a sincere respect for this year's hanging 


committee. In previous Academies опе has 

discovered excellent pictures either skied or 
hung close to the floor; this vear all the best pictures are 
placed on the line or just above. | 

Mr. Sims’ “ Little Faun ” has caused some talk, for, 
as Mr. Dunbar points out in the Observer, the faun is 
not one of those woodland dwellers who are only to be 
distinguished from humans by their rabbit’s scutts and 
gentle ways, but a baby satyr, goat’s legs and all. 
Nevertheless, it is a charming picture. The usual con- 
troversy is being waged round the Hon. John Collier's 
problem picture; but this year the puzzle is not ** What's 
the matter? ” but ‘‘ What is the man’s ailment? ’’ One 
of the leading critics overlooked the medical instru- 
ments on the doctor's table, and solved the problem by 
guessing that the picture showed a sixth-form boy 
undergoing expulsion. Assuming the headmaster to 
be an M.D. as well as a D.D., this is exactly what the 
picture suggests. 

Mr. Shannon's '' Infant Bacchus ” hardly satisfies. 
The flesh of his recumbent figures seems mixed up and 
merged together, and one longs to bid the ladies bathe 
and resume their corsets. Classical subjects painted 
from modern models are seldom quite convincing. 
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To convert Watkins into Wynne numbers, multiply by 45 
and take the square root of the product. 

To convert Wynne numbers into Watkins, square the 
number, and divide the product by 45. . 

Let us take an example. 64 Wynne is wanted in Watkins 


numbers. Squaring this number and dividing by 45, we 
have 64 x 64 
or approximately go. 45; 


The photographer who buys plates labelled with H. and 
D. numbers, and who has a Wynne or Watkins meter, will 
be glad of the following little table, which I published three 
years ago, and has been reprinted on several occasions :— 


H. and D. 
Watkins. Wynne Fer.-oxalate. Pyro-soda, etc. 
45 45 36 04 
65 56 52 94 
go 64 72 130 
130 80 104 188 
100 go 144 260 
250 111 200 360 
350 128 280 504 


It will thus be seen that plate speeds are in reality quite 
simple, and should torm a very considerable aid to practical 
work. 

It is highly advisable, however, to consistently make notes 
regarding the conditions under which plates are exposed, so 
that on future occasions, when using an exposure meter, due 
allowance can be made for the light and subject. 

One great advantage of knowing the actual speed of a 
plate is that if a fresh supply be bought, very likely away 
from home, one at once knows how to deal with them when 
exposing. Different makes of plates, of course, have very 
different characters, and two plates of different make and of 
the same speed may perhaps require different exposures on 
the same subject in order most readily to get the same 
character of negative with each of them. 


By 
A. J. ANDERSON. 


Messrs. La Thangue and Clausen have both worked 
up to their reputations as painters of the open air; and 
Mr. Seymour Lucas gives us a wonderful contrast of 
daylight and candlelight, in his °“ Silence," which shows 
much power of expression. 


Mr. Frank Salisbury’s ‘‘ Countess Brownlow "' is un- 
doubtedly a great picture; to paint such an elaborate 
dress with pre-Raphaelite detail, and yet to keep it 
entirely subordinate to the face, is a wonderful piece of 
technique. But Mr. Salisbury has no right to infringe 
Mr. Collier's patent, and give us a problem picture in 
‘“ The Passing of Queen Eleanor." The mitred abbot 
is there, sure enough, in all his magnificent trappings, 
and he simply predominates the picture; but the puzzle, 
'* Find Queen Eleanor,’’ requires some moments’ studv 
before it is solved. 


35 


In the room of small paintings, Gallery IX., Mr. 
Carlton А. Smith gives one a strong sensation of 
pleasure with his '' Winter ’’; and this is heightened bv 
the proximity of Mr. G. A. Storey’s '' Phryné," which 
does not convey a similar sensation. 


Mr. Alfred East exhibits several pictures in his own 
distinguished style; and in his ‘“ New Neighbourhood '' 
he has succeeded in striking a note of desolation which 
is wonderfully true to his subject. 
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ITH their grime and glitter, the streetways of 

Y this huge conglomeration of humanity— London 

—proves a strange mixture of beauty and 
sordidness. 

Photographically they must appeal, at all seasons, to 
any sensitive, observant onlooker, for, whether 
sparkling under bright clear sunlight on a May 
morning ; or, later, when drooping sun is painting 
cathedral dome and murky wharf with beauty of 
colour, these arteries of our city are full of pictures, 
but their most subtle charm needs looking for in dirty 
weather, when rain-clouds are bathing building and 
roadwav in a wet embrace. 

Watch the effect of a steady downpour, see how full 
of light the dark ways become ; then how, when damp 
mists arise, the ugly creations of men take to them- 
selves strange beauty, as they blend each with the 
other, and form one scheme of greys, dark here, light 
there. Seeing this, never again complain of dearth of 
picture material, for it is everywhere, at all times, 
under each change of weather ; in gloom or in sunshine, 
only look for it, and ready of response will be found the 
universal mother—Nature. 

The illustration (see page 490) is just a simple snap, 
of quite unpretentious character, yet it contains all the 
elements for success—a strong dark spot, surrounded 
by modulated masses of grey. 

The wet roadway reflects colour, form, lights and 
darks, as they strike it from above ; indefinite forms 
supplied bv buildings give strength ; and, above all, a 


T the last meeting of the 

Devonport Camera Club, 
W. H. Mayne, a former president, 
read a paper on “Springtime 
Photography." It was in every 
way a very agreeable and an in- 
formative lecture, full of good 
practical advice, and we cannot 
do better than give a few extracts 
from it. Especially interesting 
was its opening phrases, for the photo- 
grapher is not too much credited with 
feeling the influence of things not seen, and, 
too frequently, indeed, it is clear that he is 
too much a photographer first and a senti- 
mentalist very little at all. Said Mr. Mayne, “The dreary 
season of ‘vapours and mists’ is over and spring is here again. 
Summer with its hazy, warm atmosphere, its parched earth 
throbbing under the rays of Phoebus; autumn, with its wealth 
of splendid colours ; winter, with its storms and bare and shaggy 
trees and the kiss of the snow queen upon the brows of the 
earth—not one of these is more beautiful and inspiring to the 
amateur photographer than spring. Poets, preachers, and 
painters have from the earliest days seen deep symbolism in all 
the changes of external nature. The variations of the seasons, 
the sunshine, the rain, the wind, the hailstorm, the lightning, 
and the thunder have all their twofold or threefold meanings. 
But, above all, man, the summit and crown of creation, finds 
within himself some reflections of all the other parts of created 
things with which he comes in contact." Then the lecturer 
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to brighten up an 
otherwise dingy 
effect. 

Think what it 
means in colour, 
then remember 
each colour patch 
has its equivalent 
in monochrome. With this remembrance, strive to 
render these, as you know them to exist, in doing which 
there grows in your mind a stronger feeling for beauty 
of greys, richness of colour, and a better appreciation of 
these tender subtle fiarmonies which nature provides 
with no stinting hand. 

Streets of town, hamlet, or overgrown city, looked 
at, not as what they are in fact, but as what we wish 
to see them, masses of light and shade, are transformed 
by the mere act of so thinking, into the fulfilment of 
our desires. 

As a practical note it may interest readers of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. to know the technical data of the 
picture reproduced. They are, Imperial special sensi- 
tive ortho. plate; lens, F/4.5; exposure, 1-3oth sec. 
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spoke of the awakening of the earth and the coming of the 
spring flowers. °“ The very thought of the exquisite beauties 
of the early months of the year fills one with hope and life, 
and the longing for the open air, the clear and changeful 
sky, the flowery meadows, and the budding woods." He con- 
tended that nature was at no time more beautiful than in spring, 
e never gave better opportunity to the photographer than 
then. 

He made out a good case for those who did not work out of 
doors in the winter, and he showed reasons for this. Especially 
commendable were these remarks: ''Mist, cloud, rain, and 
storm often afford, equally with sunshine, fine effects readily 
secured by the camera. In winter these conditions are apt to 
be somewhat persistent, and the ardour of the photographer 
is damped. But in spring nature is fickle. We get alternating 
sun and shower, calm and storm. The pictorial elements are all 
these without any prolonged discomfort. It is for these reasons 
that the photographer should seize the opportunities thus 
afforded. . . . The trees are now commencing to show forth 
their small, fresh, delicately coloured leaves, giving more mass 
and less outline, and making composition somewhat easier in 
many cases. The fruit trees in gardens and in orchards are 
becoming laden with their burden of pink and white blossom. 
Farming operations are coming into full swing again, and afford 
endless opportunities of introducing figures and animal life into 
our pictures. Spring flowers in their natural surroundings, grow- 
ing in wood and copse, also make charming studies." Mr. Mayne 
advocated the use of the hand camera now that the light had 
so improved that landscape exposures in sunlight might be got 
with F/8 in one-thirtieth of a second. 
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NDER this heading some of the 

| U difficulties arising in the path 

of those readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. who have not yet. 

reached the stage when they “do everything right by in- 

stinct," will be dealt with. In other words, it is well not 

to overlook the fact that although a vast number of our 

readers are veterans in the art of photography, there are 

still others coming along to whom many phases of their 

hobby are yet mysteries that have to be investigated, simple 
though they may be to the old hand. | 

We hope, therefore, to periodically deal with the beginner 
and his troubles, and although at times the line of progress 
may emanate from us, we shal! deal as often as possible 
with actual points of interest that may be placed before us 
by readers. 

This is, of course, the ideal time of year for the beginner 
to take a serious interest in his work, and the possibilities 
of a newly-purchased camera urge him to the expenditure of 
plates galore. 

Lack of definite aim may, perhaps, be described as one 
of the most common failings of the average amateur photo- 
grapher. 

In any case this is true of the beginner, who has, as a 
rule, small idea what to take or how to take it, and whose 
album is a veritable olla podrida of odds and ends, which 
probably display sad want of knowledge and experience, 
besides serving little or no purpose whatever. It may be 
argued that to obtain real and lasting pleasure from his 
hobby, the photographer should combine it with some other 
interest which may be furthered by the use of the camera, 
and to a great extent this is a correct view. 


Snapshots with a Purpose. 

On the other hand, the merest tyro, whose technique is far 
from perfect, can, with a little perseverance, turn out credit- 
able and interesting work if he but wean himself from the 
temptations of * snapping " everything that presents itself to 
his view, and thoughtfully goes to work to acquire pictures 
which have a practical value, owing to the fact that they 
demonstrate some particular point. 

There is a feeling of elation which goes with a first 
camera that creates an irresistible impulse to make expo- 
sures. It doesn't matter much what the object is that the 
lens is pointed at. So long as the shutter can be snapped, 
the young photographer is happy. Ask any experienced 
amateur how he felt when he went out for the first time 
with his new camera. The greater portion of them will tell 
you the same story. They wanted to make exposures. They 
didn't bother about the subject. They didn't think about 
composition. Sometimes they didn't even stop to consider 
the light. They gratified their desire to make exposures, 
and afterward attempted to explain to their friends what the 
pictures were. 

An American writer, Burton H. Albee, has said : —* Enthu- 
siasm is an excellent sentiment, when rightly directed, but 
enthusiasm in handling a camera, unless it is exercised with 
caution, is likely to prove extremely expensive, and may 
lead to ultimate discouragement and abandonment of an 
unusually satisfying amusement. Everyone with a camera 
should use great care in operation, but the beginner should 
proceed with extreme caution, otherwise he is certain to have 
many failures." 


Starting Work with a New Camera. 
Care should be exercised first in the thorough cleaning 
of the camera to free it from dust particles. If any of these 
settle on the plate, pinholes are certain to result. This 
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— BEGINNER 
AND HIS TROUBLES. 
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applies to all cameras and all parts of cameras. The plates 
must be carefully dusted before putting in the plate holders, 
and the holders themselves must be kept scrupulously Clean. 
There will always be some dust, but if extreme care is used 
in all these little things the quantity will be reduced to 
a minimum, and pinholes will be much less numerous. 

But with everything in readiness the proud possessor of a 
camera sallies forth to make his first exposures. He con- 
fidently thinks that when he has made an exposure his 
troubles are over. How disappointed he is to find a little 
later that they have only begun. All sorts of emotions upset 
the beginner, and prevent his doing as good work as he 
wants to do, and as he hopes to do. 


In Search of a Subject. 

He seeks for a subject. He looks out across the meadows 
to a bit of river or lake glistening in the distance, and 
beyond tier on tier of mountains rising one above the other 
until the last ones fade imperceptibly into the sky. It is a 
beautiful view, and he determines at once to capture it before 
its fleeting beauty escapes. He places his tripod, focusses 
his camera, and looks at the view on the ground glass. The 
view is aglow with colour and its beauty is unmistakable. 
The exposure is made. Every experienced amateur knows 
the result. The subject was too great a contract for one 
plate. The choice was unwise, and a failure goes down on 
the records. 

If the beginner doesn’t understand why he failed, his 
experience will be of no use to him. If he thinks it is some- 
thing in the manipulation of his apparatus, his mistake will 
do him no good. If he thinks it is the light, or any one of 
a dozen different influences which might be mentioned, he 
will have gained nothing from his experience, and will com- 
mit the same error over and over again. 


Fallacy No. 1. 

There is an impression among all inexperienced persons 
that a camera and sensitive plate suffice to record the 
beauties of any scene the operator may select, and through 
some magical, though little understood process, make it 
into a beautiful picture. Occasionally a large view will 
make a pleasing picture, but if it does it is due wholly to the 
fact that it composes well, and has its proportions subordi- 
nated according to the accepted rules of art. 


Selecting the Subject. 

The beginner should choose only bits of landscape. A 
tree, a picturesque old building, a rambling fence or stone 
wall partially fallen down, a bit of a river or lake framed 
in pleasing lines, an old bridge over a brook or stream. 
These are hackneyed subjects, but they are still good for 
learners, and will teach the important principles underlying 
satisfactory work with the camera. A single tree trunk 
makes a more acceptable picture than an attempt to depict 
a whole forest. Pictures which tell a story are said to belong 
to the class known as genre, but in a broad sense every pic- 
ture should tell a story, otherwise it fails of its purpose. 
The story it tells depends upon the selection of the subject, 
and the simpler the subject selected the more direct and 
convincing the picture’s message. 

Another point should be impressed upon the beginner. 
Select the subjects which please you. Because a larger 
proportion of the awards in exhibitions go to figure studies 
is no reason why you should select figure subjects unless 
they satisfy you. Deal with subjects that interest you. Even 
the veriest novice possesses a latent individuality, and it 
should be the purpose of the camera. to develop .this so 
far as its powers of pictorial representation; permit; 
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N the big national exhibition in Edinburgh, 

opened by H.R.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught, 

there is a photographic section, under the con- 

venership of Wm. Crooke, Edinburgh. It is im- 

possible to give a detailed critique, as catalogues 

were not available on the opening day (we received 

no invitation to the press view), but the feature 

is evidently a desire to show the evolution of the present- 


day photograph, in somewhat the same manner as the his- 
tory of Scottish art is displayed in the magnificent art collec- 
tion. About a hundred pictures are hung, from negatives by D. O. 
Hill, representing early life and character and many of the old 
picturesque buildings of Edinburgh, now, alas! disinantled—these 
photographs of these old buildings, unknown to many of the present 
generation, form one of the strongest appeals possible for a syste- 
matic and determined working of the survey movement; at present, 
as far as we know, Edinburgh and Dundee are the only centres 
taking up this matter as it ought to be. There are also a number 
of examples of Mrs. Cameron’s portraiture, and many a modern 
worker, on seeing the above-mentioned collections, will ask, have 


«PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE SCOTTISH EXHIBITION. 


we travelled so very far after all with our 
much talked of artistic photography? 
Rejlander is also represented amongst the 
`* historics." 

The gallery is well lit from above, and 
the photographs, hung on a brown tinted 
ground, with a white muslin-draped frieze 
ibove, show up well. The absence of 
colour work is somewhat striking, but 


possibly the close proximity of the great 
art collection made the photographic authorities chary of in- 
viting comparison between colour by the brush and by the 
camera. Technical and scientific work is strongly and 
interestingly represented. 

The general collection comprises some 500 prints, including 
the work of the leading pictorial workers of the United Kingdom. 
One point in this exhibition, from the ardent photographer's point 
of view, is that it will bring before many of the modern 
Athenians and others present-day photography in the midst of 
lovely surroundings. The exhibition is pledged to great support. 


THE CHEMISTS’ EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL. 


HE Chemists’ Exhibition is a well established function and 

always well patronised both by the general public as well 
as those specially interested in chemical and photographic 
matters. The general subjects interesting to the chemist and 
druggist do not appeal to our readers, but as one or two 
photographic firms are always represented at this show, 
we give a few words on their exhibits for the benefit of our 
readers. 

J. E. Lockyer, of Evelyn Street, Deptford, showed a large 
collection of his well-known photographic chemical preparations, 
and made a special feature of the Photo Tints, which are having 
a great sale. He has a new mountant with a strong and pleasant- 
smelling preservative. His gold and platinum toned sets, in 
which the chemicals are sent out dry and ready for the user 
to mix himself, are excellent in principle and extremely handy 
for travellers and for hot climates. The gold toning set is 


called “The Export Toning,” and is sold at ıs., the platinum 
toning set being 15. 3d. 

J. Theobald and Co., of Staines Road, Hounslow, called 
special attention to their Microscopic Enlarger, by means of 
which any small microscopic object can be enlarged to quarter- 
plate or lantern size. The apparatus consists of the enlarger, 
a lens, a spring attachment for holding the microscopic object, 
some glasses for mounting objects on, and a dark slide, and is 
sold for the remarkably low price of 2s. 6d., retail. The same 
firm are also the largest manufacturers in England of what are 
known as Coloured Lithographic Lantern Slides, making them 
from the smallest size, 1 inch, up to the standard size, 34 by 34, 
and in these they have 200 different sets of slides, 12 to a set, 
embracing every subject. 

The Seamless Rubber, of 26, City Road, E.C., showed gloves 
of rubber suitable for use in developing. 


— 5:5 9 -9——————————— 
THE NEATH AND DISTRICT PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


HE second annual exhibition of the Neath and District 

Photographic Society was held on 7th, 8th, and 9th inst. at 

the Gwynn Hall, Neath, and was largely visited during the time 

it was open. Some 300 frames were hung on specially prepared 
screens, and some of the work was deserving of much praise. 

In the open class, in which there were many well-known pic- 
tures by prominent exhibitors, a silver medal was awarded to 
F. A. Tinker, for his “ Misty Morning—S. Paul's," and a bronze 
to Harry Lindoe, for “ The Deserted Mill," a reproduction of 
which will be found in the last number of Zhe Photographic 
News. L. J. Steele continues to gather honours for his * Garden 
of Allah," while Mr. Friend-Smith's ‘*Grey Day" is a subject 
well chosen and excellently printed. 

In the Members' Class, S. H. Roberts secured a bronze medal 
for his “The Lock," which has some nice tones, but is unfor- 
tunate in the shape of the dark mass on the left. H. S. Whitley, 
in his “ Saltash Bridge," which received a bronze medal, has 


a fine subject. The bridge as taken is decorative and effective, 
but the foreground line needs modification. W. N. Morris, who 
had several strong figure-subjects marred by too prominent back- 
grounds, scored with his “ Repairing," in which the background 
is more subdued. H. S. Whitley had a delicate little architec- 
tural subject in “ South Transept,” but the high light wants 
modification where it touches the edge of the plate on the left. 
There is much to encourage the younger members in this section, 
though room is still left for a good deal of advance. 

In the Members’ Loan Collection, A. G. Raymond, who is 
a prolific and versatile worker, secured an award for his “ Ely 
Cathedral," while the energetic and capable secretary, G. H. 
Weekes, took a bronze for a quiet and persuasive ‘ Portrait 
Study," and a mention for his “ Laughing Child." 

This society seems to be much alive, and doing a useful work 
in a large and important area, and the judge, A. H. Blake, M.A., 
was able to congratulate the society on its energy and promise. 


—— — — —— —e3888:————————— 
THE STAINES PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EAHIBITION. 


T first annual exhibition of the Staines and District Photo- 
graphic Society, which was opened on May 7, can be marked 
down as an undoubted success, and the hon. secretaries are to be 
congratulated on their efforts to make it so. The show was held at 
the Victoria Hall, Staines, and the labours of the executive brought 
about an attractively hung collection of pictures, including many 
well-known works. In the open classes, Oscar Hardee, L. J. Steele, 
C. H. Hewitt, Col. Johnstone, G. K. Rule, Harry Lindoe, F. W. 
Memory, H. Wormleighton, and Graystone Bird score; while in 
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the members’ classes, F. W. Memory, G. K. Rule (the exhibition 
secretaries), and Dr. F. Thompson are the principal exhrbitors, each 
scoring heavily. The first-named, with his “ Portrait in Gum,” 
secured the award for the best picture in the members’ classes, and 
Dr. Thompson’s entries were all of considerable interest. The gum 
work of G. K. Rule was outstanding on account of its originality 
of treatment. The judge was F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., and we 
look forward to seeing good work done by this society, especially 
with its present energetic executive. 
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“OX NATURE NOTES FOR MAY. Xo. 


By STANLEY C. JOHNSON, M.A. 


numerous inhabitants that dwell in ponds. Many 
people have a vague notion that frogs and sticklebacks 
are the sole occupants of these stretches of water: let them 
make a single excursion to one of these haunts, however, 
and the idea will be quickly dispelled. | 
The average pond, at this time of the year, is teeming 
with live material in great variety. To obtain specimens 
for photographing, the first requirement will be a suitable 
net. Do not purchase the conical-shaped article fitted on 
to a round brass ring, for this pattern allows the hunted 
creature to slip on one side into safety. Make one yourself, 
using what linen drapers call leno for the bag, and hook 
this on to a triangular piece of stout wire. 


Using the Net. 

The flat edge will enable you to drag the very bottom of 
the pond with certain success; even the mud dwellers will 
fall a prey to your device. Do not fit a handle on to the 
net, but tie a long piece of cord to each of its corners. This 
will allow you to throw the apparatus far out into the centre 
of the pond, and so increase the chances of sport. The 
landing should be done quickly and with as much dexterity 
as possible, for many of the more agile of the creatures will 
otherwise jump clear. Throw the net on any adjoining 
patch of grass, and carefully go through all the weed: many 
of these pond dwellers lie quite motionless under these cir- 
cumstances, and it is only by the most searching scrutiny 
that they will be discovered. All the animals that are not 
wanted and whatever weed is useless should be immediately 
returned to the water. 

Carrying the Bag. 

How to carry the captives home. A bait-can full of water 
is not a bad way, but most of these creatures will live com- 
fortably in wet weeds for a considerable time. Little chip- 
boxes should be used for the beetles, putting, when possible, 
only one in each. These animals, it must be remembered, 
are the worst of cannibals, and if allowed to congregate 
together, especially in water, will devour each other with 
marvellous rapacity. 

In all probability, newts will form the bulk of the cap- 
tures. These pretty little creatures deserve a good deal of 
attention, for they are both attractive and interesting. The 
male, just at present, has a gaudy crest running from head 
to tail, and this, coupled with its red and yellow markings, 
makes him a particularly suitable subject for photograph- 
ing. The female is not so showy in form. The palmated 
newt, a somewhat less common species, is, however, the 
variety that should be most carefully recorded. 

Photographing Specimens. 

Al these creatures are best taken in the tank that was 
suggested for photographing fishes in THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEWS (No. 634) and THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
(No. 1,050). Do not forget to obtain a supply of weeds 


| N the present notes our first consideration will be for the 


when the newts are caught, for some will be necessary to 
impart a lifelike appearance to the photographic tank. Give 
every attention to the question of exposure. If too long a 
time is given, the objects will surely move; whilst if the 
shutter is snapped too quickly, the negatives will come out 
thin, and the delicate characteristic markings will be lost. 

Another very interesting subject that may be found in 
most ponds is the pupa of the dragon fly. To the untutored 
eye, it will appear to be a thing of little consequence; but 
if carefully studied, will reveal possibilities for many useful 
photographs. After its third season of pond life it changes 
into a dragon fly, and becomes the gaudy-coloured diptera 
well known to all of us. If only the exact time can be hit 
on when thc animal undergoes this metamorphosis, a valu- 
able series of pictures are possible. 


Other Subjects. 

Other things that our dredging will reveal are horse- 
leeches, fresh water mussels and winkles, water spiders, and 
boatmen and silver beetles. Most of these creatures will 
appear easy enough to photograph, but their small size, 
rapid movements, and patternless forms will quickly show 
them to be quite the reverse. Perhaps the greatest difficulty 
will be to secure not only their outlines, but detail in their 
forms as well. Probably the best plan is to make three or 
four exposures of each subject, giving slightly different 
times, and developing them under different circumstances. 
Though perhaps not a very scientific method of procedure, 
this seems to be the surest way of obtaining a representative 
negative of each animal. 

Before leaving the subject of pond photography, it may 
be well to point out a little sixpennv book of pictures that 
Gowans and Gray, the Glasgow publishers, have recently 
brought out under the title of * Pond and Stream Life." 
The book gives sixty pictures that will go a long way 
towards showing what can be done with the subjects that 
are to be found in these stagnant stretches of water. 


May Vegetation. 

In the fairyland of flowers, we may expect to find many 
fresh arrivals this month. Dogs mercury, thrift, meadow 
buttercups, the dead nettle, and bryony are sufficient names 
to remind us of the charms the lanes and hedges are once 
again possessing. Should open-air photography be impos- 
sible by reason of weather conditions, it will be well to dig 
up the whole plant, and re-stage the scene at home on the 
kitchen table. А patch of grass for foreground, and a mass 
of foliage outside the range of focus for background will go 
a long way towards producing a realistic effect. 

The caterpillars are already beginning their destruction. 
Examine an oak tree, and most likely a leaf here and there 
will be found to have its edging rolled up. Tear open the 
fold, and the tiny grub of a Tortrix will be captured. This 
reminds us that a capital line in which to specialise photo- 
graphically would be the pests and maladies of plant life. 
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MARION’S CASH PRIZE COMPETITION. 


ESSRS. MARION AND CO., LTD., of Soho Square, W., 
announce a new prize competition in which valuable cash 
prizes and a Soho reflex camera and Goerz lens value fifteen 
guineas are offered. | 
The competition will be divided into four sections. (1) Open 
Class: Open to everyone, without restriction as to subject, 
except that the photograph shall be of pictorial character ; first 
prize £50, second prize £20, third prize £10, fourth prize £5- 
(2) Beginners’ Class: As the first class, except that it is only 
open to those who have not hitherto received an award ; the 
receipt of an “honourable mention” at an exhibition will not 
disqualify a candidate; 1st prize £15, 2nd prize Ало, 3rd prize 
£3. (3) Moving Objects Class: The object or objects photo- 
graphed must show evidence of motion; first prize, a Soho reflex 
camera, complete with a Goerz Syntor lens (this prize will be 
subject to modification if the winner already has such a camera) ; 


second prize £5, third prize £2. (4) Scientific Class: For photo- 
graphs of scientific interest ; biological, geological, astronomical, 
and natural history photographs, spectroscopic work, and photo- 
micrography, will serve to indicate the general character of this 
class, though it is by no means restricted to the subjects named ; 
an entry in this class may consist of one, two, or three prints, 
but if more than one print is sent, they must form a closely 
related series; first prize Хто, second prize £5, third prize £2. 
Thirty other cash prizes are offered in addition to the above. 

The judges will be, for Class 1, F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., 
Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEWS; for Classes 2 and 3, R. Child Bayley, F.R.P.S., 
Editor of Photography and Focus; for Class 4, Chapman Jones, 
FEC BCs: 

Further particulars and conditions of entry will be supplied 
on application to the above address. 
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PICTURE STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 


By MRS. G. A. BARTON. 


THINK some 

of my happiest 

davs have been 
spent with little 
children ; there is 
so much to learn 
from a small child 
that I never tire of 
watching its face 
and graceful move- 


ment of Боду. 
There is such a 
beautiful simplicity 
about a young 


child that one won- 
ders why there are 
so many stiff, un- 
natural portraits produced and shown at exhibitions. 
In making a portrait of a child I always for the time 
being try to become a child myself, joining in their 
little stories, games, and secrets, for they will always 
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[In the following brief article Mrs. G. A. Barton gives some notes on the pro- 
duction of her well known studies of children. 
well known to every reader of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEWS, and her successes at exhibitions during the past five or six years have 
placed her in the front rank of modern pictorial workers.—Ep.] 


Mrs. Barton’s work is probably 


open their minds in this way when thev find a sympa- 
thetic listener, and this often accounts for a successful 
picture. 

I never experience any great difficulty in posing my 
models. Sometimes certainly they are a bit wilful, but 
generally come to my way of thinking, after a little 
patience. Patience is undoubtedly the keynote in 
picture-making with a camera. 

In taking my pictures, everything is in readiness by 
the time mv little model arrives. She is at once intro- 
duced to the camera, and by the time the picture is 
prepared, the model has forgotten all about the box of 
mystery. If there is more than one, they view one 
another through the camera. 

Soon the children will be quite at home, and all ner- 
vousness Will hive disappeared. Perhaps I had better 
point out that I do not possess a studio, but take the 
portraits in any part of my home. Of course, this 
means a great deal of work, having to move all un- 
necessary things out of the way, but if one goes in for 
portraiture thev must not be afraid of hard work. 
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s try to combine a picture and a portrait at the 
same time. Ordinary professional portraiture never 
appeals to me in any way ; there is always something 
stiff and formal about it that one soon tires of it. If, 
however, a picture can be made at the same time, it 
grows in interest, and may be made a decoration for 
the home. 

In placing my models I try to get a good distance 
from the window, or the result will be hard. This 
would never be true to nature, as the faces of little 
children do not contain any hardness. 

If the room has only one window, working about half- 
way across will give good results. 

To soften the shadow side of face, place a sheet across 
a screen, about three or four feet away, on the side away 
from the light. If the room has two windows (one at 
cach end), the work should be done midwav between 
them, and by regulating the amount of light entering 
from either window, the reflector can be dispensed with. 

The illustrations to this article have all been done in 
this way, using an ordinarv morning room for my 


Alwavs 
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studies. Sometimes I use a corner of the garden, and 
use a natural background. 

As for a technical data, I use backed ortho. plates 
(Barnet) and give full exposures to get a good range o! 
tones. 

A good developer, and a very simple one, is given on 
the box by the makers. In using these plates, I keep a 
good distance from the ruby light in the dark-room, and 
conduct developing in the same way, always working 
in the shadow corner of the room, away from the light. 
Just a little care will prevent all failure in developing. 

The main thing in child studies is: everything should 
be natural, nothing stiff, and this can only be obtained 
by first making friends with the little ones and then 
securing their complete confidence. Also original ideas 
should be worked out, not copied from other workers ; 
there is so much pretation in the photographic world. 

This is why there are so many who never reach the 
success attained by the original workers. Originality 
is the kevnote of success, alwavs, of course, provided 
it is at the same time artistic. 
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A LITTLE ABOUT JAPAN. 


"UNDER THE WISTERIAS," TOKYO. 
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By H. G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. 
№": HUGH FRASER has said of Japan, 


'" The whole land is the very home 
beauty,’’ and truer 
words were never written. There is beauty 
everywhere. Even the very trees when 
growing wild seem to have been placed for 
artistic effect. Art in some shape or form 
is so innate in the people that it seems im- 
possible for them to make the meanest Kx 
without its being pleasing to the eye. lf: 
Japanese places two sticks together, he дай 
it in a manner no one else would think of. 

The humblest in the land can surround 
themselves with things of beauty, for truly 
beautiful things may be bought for a matter 
of halfpence. 

There is art for rich and poor alike in 
Japan, and all is beautiful, save where native 
talent has been degraded to mere slavish 
imitation of hideous imported designs instead 
of the production of works that appeal to 
native taste. 

The reason for this national talent for pro- 
ducing beautiful things is not far to seek. 
Just as in Spain children are brutalised from 
their tenderest years by being taken to such 
degrading spectacles as the bull-fight, so in 
Japan the little ones are refined by being 
taught to appreciate a kindly nature's 
most bounteous gifts. 

The worship of flowers in Japan is one of 
the most charming characteristics of the 
people. 

As each flower in turn bursts into blossom 
festivals are held in its honour, and the 
people flock in thousands to celebrated places 
to sip tea and saké, and compose impromptu 
poems in praise of the billows of colour that 
adorn the shrubs and trees. 

Each flower in turn has its fétes—the 
plum, cherry, azalea, peonv, wisteria, iris, 
chrvsanthemum, and also the maple leaves. 
All are worshipped in turn, a and pk homage 
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to by every class of society—all save the Lotus. There 
is no festival for the Lotus, for it is the lower of death. 
Held sacred in the East, because, growing in mud and 
attaining to such chaste and blushing beauty, the Lotus 
typifies purity rising unsullied from the slime of evil. 

Lotus ponds, therefore, are usually found in secluded 
places—except where the plant is cultivated for eating — 
such as the grounds of Buddhist temples ; and visitors to 
these places do not go in the spirit of hilarity which 
characterises all other flower festivals. People go to 
see the Lotus in meditative mood, for the flower that 
plavs so conspicuous a part in all Buddhist funerals— 
where imitations of it are carried as emblems— too often 
brings memories of sorrow to the heart. 

This intense love of the people for flowers has be- 
gotten in the Japanese a mastery over them far bevond 
that attained in anv other land. 
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Wisterias in lovely diaphanous clouds may be seen 
mirrored in the carp ponds, and often the pendant 
blooms attain a length of over four feet. At Kasu- 
kabe there is an ancient wisteria vine the trunk of 
which is eight feet in diameter at the base, and the. 
flowers hang thicklv from a trellis covering an eighth 
of an acre. 

The illustration is tvpical of a Japanese tea garden in 
May, when the wisteria flowers. Sitting in the rustic 
tea-houses built over the watcr, admiring the flowers 
and feeding the carp, is the wav in which thousands of 
these aesthetic. people pass many happy aours at this 
season. 

The conditions for photographing in Japan are much 
the same as in England. Japan is a wet country, and 
the lovely pageant of the spring months is but too often 
spoilt by rain. 
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By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


HIS one-man show being now open, I am able 
not only to give more of Furlev Lewis's advice 
on the subject of pictorial portraiture, but also 
to speak more in detail of some of the individual 

pictures now on view to the public dailv at the Roval 
Photographic Society's house, 66, Russell Square, W.C. 

It will be noticed that the examples of the work 
which Furley Lewis shows upon the walls of the R. P. S 
are all of small size. This 1s not the result of Pon 
—it is deliberate on his part. It would have been easy 
and in some ways more impressive to have presented 
some of the fine portraits as large as 18 by 16 or 24 
bv 20, but he holds that the question of size does not 
affect the pictorial value of a work, and that a good deal 
of the anatomy and modelling of the head and face are 
lost in the process of enlarging. It will be noticed 
when examining these pictures that, though there ts 
much fine detail retained, they are never fidgety, and 
breadth even when detail is present 1s still one of their 
marked characteristics. 

Furley Lewis is very strong on this point of loss of 
values by enlarging, and feels that any amount of even 
judicious work on the enlarged print is no substitute 
for the truth of presentment which the direct print 
gives; and certainly in studving the heads in many of 
his pictures, the way in which flesh texture is given, the 
feeling of a skull beneath the skin suggested, and the 
anatomical truth will be verv noticeable. 

To begin at home, so to speak, we have in this col- 
lection two rotable portraits of the President and Secre- 
tary of the R. P. S. The President's picture is well 
known evervwhere, and has been purchased for the 
permanent collection, so that we mav take it that it is 
considered both a good likeness and also a monumental 
presentment of the man as we know him in his big, 
genial, kindly, and capable nature. 

The McIntosh picture is new to most people, and is 
without doubt a fine thing. It is not only a decorative 
arrangement and a study in tone values, but gives us 
the man to the life —as we all know him at meetings or 
in the office. (This picture was reproduced last week.) 
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The Sven Scholander portrait I have had the pleasure 
of speaking about elsewhere, but it is too good to pass 
over in silence now, the more so as the subject himself 
is, or soon will be, in England, and we may have 
the opportunity of hearing his fine performance on the 
lute. 1 consider this portrait опе of Furley Lewis’s 
masterpieces. It is reserved in treatment, dignified in 
presentment, and full of suggestion. The picture of 
the lute-plaver of old was a touch which we expect 
from this artist, but in the treatment of the hands, 
those capable and artistic hands of the musician that 
tell so much, we have Furley Lewis at his best, while 
the small portion of the head of the lute and the hand 
against the background of the picture on the wall is a 
decorative study in itself. 

The presentment of John Burns is a strong one, and 
it is notable that the strong man himself recognised the 
truth of the portrait; here we have power, virility, and 
fine determination notably expressed. — '' The Girl at 
the Piano "' has been exhibited before, and is a success; 
there is so much life, animation, and abounding 
youth about it that one is insensibly led into a sympa- 
pathetic mood at once. 

John H. Gear is known to us all, and here he is to the 
life, the vivacity and interest of the man in the work in 
hand is delightfully given. The attitude is very telling. 

The picture of Cavendish Morton is not only an ex- 
eeedingly happy and telling portrait, with the lines of 
the figure and the hands decoratively arranged, but is 
also interesting as the portrait of a photographer by a 
photographer, who has for the work of his sitter the 
greatest possible admiration, for Furlev Lewis holds the 
work of Cavendish Morton to be worthy of a very high 
place indeed amongst its contemporaries. 

The portrait of F. J. Mortimer is to my mind decidedly 
happy. F. J. M. is not easy to take, but here he is in 
characteristic attitude, and with the half-bantering, 
half-serious pose and expression which gives the man to 
the life. Cf my own presentment I should be the last to 
speak. I believe it is decidedly good, and the attitude, 
at any rate, is most nappy and characteristic. 
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Furley Lewis’ favourite printing medium—in fact, he 
hardly uses any other— is platinotvpe, and it will be 
recognised that these pictures—almost all of them—are 
either grey or sepia platinotvpes, with here and there 
a fine stain, where extra quality is required. He has 
a rare skill in its manipulation, and makes 1t as ductile 
and pliable, and does as much with it, as many another 
man compasses with the oil or gum process. These will 
be found here, along with such vigour in the high 
lights as may be required, and hne depth 
luminosity and richness in the shadows. 

lhere are one or two words of advice to those who 
practise pictorial portraiture which, coming from such a 
master as Furlev Lewis, will be welcome to our readers. 
He strongly advises the studv of the model, where 
possible, with a view to finding keys to the individuality 
and character of a sitter, the endeavour to find out not 
onlv his work in life, but even the subjects which interest 


verv ot 


him and the pursuits of his leisure hours ; in short, 
anything and everything which can be used for the 


presentment of personality 1s worthy of close attention. 
He is fully aware how little in the way of elimination 


the landscape worker can accomplish before the taking 
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of the subject, and acknowledges how great in this 
matter the advantage is for the portraitist, but he would 
still urge on us the examination of the subject from 
every possible standpoint and with every attention to 
atmospheric condition, in order that the maximum of 
simplification. may be taken advantage of. He urges 
upon all photographers that the value of a picture de- 
pends quite as much—1 fancy he would say more—upon 
what is left out than upon what is shown—-upon the 
excision rather than upon the inclusion of details. 

It has been a great pleasure to speak of the work and 

aims of so congenial an artist as Furlev Lewis. The 
work which he shows on the walls of the R. P. S. can 
onlv tend to increase his reputation, especially when it is 
remembered that the skill and power which are here in 
evidence have been acquired in comparatively quite a 
short time. 
IHE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS who has the opportunity of visit- 
ing the exhibition at. Russell Square should certainlv 
do so. Much is to be learnt from a study of these por- 
traits. The show remains open for several weeks, and 
admission is on presentation of visiting card. 


Every reader of 
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SVEN SCHOLANDER. | " By FurLsy Lewis, F R.P s. 
From the Burley Lois © One man" SA. new орен at 00, Russell Square, W C, 
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THE AWAKENING. 
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A NOTE ON THE 


HE originality of the picture reproduced above 

compels attention, and a close inspection of the 

print from which the reproduction was made 

points to °° straightness ’’ in its production. The 
author is to be congratulated on the essay of a subject 
replete with difficulty, but as an exercise in tonal 
qualities and chiaroscuro it can be counted a great 
SUCCESS. 

This print well demonstrates that harmony which 15 
produced by chiaroscuro, or by means of black and 
white independent of colour, depends upon the quantities 
of light and dark emploved, and the disposition of them. 
It is a generally accepted fact that the power of pro- 
ducing a variety of pleasing sensations upon the eye 
mainly rests on the conduct of the chiaroscuro; objects 
are rendered either strong or delicate, according as they 
advance or retire on the perspective plane of the picture; 
parts are forced upon the spectator’s attention by their 
defined character, and from contrast 
bv groups of indistinct images imbued with the pro- 
perties of middle tint. 


strong assisti d 


The bold massing of the shadows and mystery of the 
lighting in the above picture speak of skill in selection, 
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By Miss EpiTH L. Wi ttrs. 


ABOVE PICTURE. 


and a keen appreciation of the possibilities of daybreak 
in the woods. The majority of people go through life 
blind to the beauties of tone, chiaroscuro, and composi- 
tion. Breadth of effect is only to be produced by a 
great extent of light or shade pervading the entire 
picture. This breadth of shadow is well realised in 
'* The Awakening.” 

Photography is an art conspicuously tonal. It is 
necessarily mirrored nature, since nature is its base, and 
not the inventive genius of man occupied with a piece of 
blank paper. Photographers should, therefore, busv 
themselves solely with the problem of how to make 
nature into arl, and not hose to justify art on the basis 
of nature. They are out of the latter class of workers 
entirelv, their invention. being limited to selection, 
arrangement, and reconstruction of material presented 
in three dimensions—the length, breadth, and thickness 
of the Creator's Cosmos. 

Miss Willis states that her picture was taken earlv 


one November morning scon after sunrise; the sun 
breaking through the mist suggested the title. It was 


taken on an Iso. plate with Puyo-Pulligny achromatic 
lens, one second exposure. 
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Conducted by 


GRAIN AND THE USE 


Gelatino-bromide emulsions were coated on paper as 
early as 1880, and even at that time a special material 


was prepared which showed very little grain. Most 
manufacturing firms have at one time or another put 
some sort of negative paper upon the market, but it 
cannot be said that they form a standard article of 
photographicuse. The grain has, in fact, been the draw- 
back in most cases,and it is only quite recently, since the 
desire evidenced by photographers to produce æsthetic 
pictures where coarseness of grain is a desideratum, that 
the field for paper ‘‘ plates " has begun to open up. Not 
even in X-ray work did the paper negative fulfil its 
anticipated place, as perspective is more easily produced 
with a flat plate, and once again grain would interfere 
with the definition of osseous structure. 

Georges Underberg advances the superiority of nega- 
tive paper in La Photographia Practica, and also gives 
an explanation of how the grain may be effectively 
reduced in a recent issue of the Photo Revue. The 
grain gives rise to a difference in opacity of different 
small particles of the negative. If a be the opacity of 
the negative in the clearest parts of the paper, and b 
that in the most opaque parts, then b is greater than a. 
If the general opacity be increased by an amount c, the 
difference between the clearest and most opaque parts 
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will still remain b-a, whilst the minimum opacity is 
atc. The more c is increased, the less becomes the ratio 
e hence by increasing c and thus rendering the nega- 
tive more opaque, the perception of the grain is 
diminished. The use of an opal glass in printing placed 
in front of the negative will thus cause the appear- 
ance of the grain to become much diminished, and if the 
paper be greased in addition, the result will be not very 
far from that obtained with an ordinarv plate. 

The following developer is recommended bv Under- 
berg for obtaining contrastv negatives :— 


hr rp IOO C.Cm. 
Acetone sulphite ......................... I gm 
Hydroquinone ............................ o.6 gm 
Edinol: iota о edes T Ron 0.4 gm 
Anhydrous sodium sulphite ............ 4 gm 
Sodium carbonate ....................... 2.2 gm. 
IO per cent. pot. bromide solution... 25 c.cm. 


The use of a pyrogallol developer naturally tends to give 
rise to a yellow stain, but Eder states that this is readily 
removed by soaking the paper negative in a solution of 
citric acid 1 part, ferrous sulphate 3 parts, and 10 
parts of a saturated solution of potash alum. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF RADIOGRAPHIC WORK. 


Many very considerable improvements in radiograpnic and 
radioscopic work were in evidence at the recently opened exhibi- 
tion in Berlin, and, according to Die Photographische Industrie, 
it was shown in a practical manner that internal radiographs, 
such as of the heart, aorta, lungs, etc., can be radiographed well 
within a second. Dr. Rosenthal’s snap-shot radiographs of the 
heart, taken in a tenth of a second, have already been referred 
to in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, but rapid work is now 
becoming quite general, chiefly on account of the new patterns 
of induction coils, which are capable of transforming a very 
heavy primary supply of current. 


MOSER RAYS AND THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE. 


The following conclusions are summarised by Légrady, in a 
recent issue of the Zeitschrift fur Wissenschaftliche Photographie, 
regarding the effects of certain metals on photographic plates in 
the dark :—(1) Metals of themselves exert no action on the sen- 
sitive plate. (2) Their action depends on the presence of mois- 
ture, and is increased by the presence of nitrogen. (3) The 
origin of the action is the evolution of ionized hydrogen, not of 
H,O, nor metallic “ vapours.” (4) In atmospheres of hydrogen 
the metals ionize the gas. (5) The action of the metals cannot 
arise from radiations issuing from their upper surfaces. (6) 
Many metals give two images, but the action of the same metals 
in the same gaseous atmosphere is always exactly the same. 


A NEW REAGENT FOR ALDEHYDES. 


Feder gives a new test reagent for aldehydes, two solutions 
being employed. One is a 2 per cent. solution of mercuric 
chloride, the other contains ro grains of sodium sulphite and 
8 grains of sodium hydroxide in the 100 c.cm. of water. Equal 
quantities of the two solutions are mixed, the alkaline solution 


being added to the other, with shaking. A clear solution results, 

which will cause turbidity when mixed with a small quantity of 

formic or other aldehyde. 

SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN 
GRAPHERS. 


FOR PHOTO- 


Although under most circumstances a very undesirable thing 
to have in the dark-room, sulphuretted hydrogen is occasionally 
wanted, both for testing purposes and, as recently recommended, 
for the redarkening of bromide prints bleached with ferricyanide 
and bromide. A convenient method of making sulphuretted 
hydrogen was recently suggested by Fonzes-Diacon ; aluminium 
sulphide is made by igniting a mixture of aluminium and sulphur 
in a crucible by means of a magnesium ribbon fuse, and water 
is dropped on some of the aluminium sulphide when the H,S is 
required, this gas being evolved by the reaction of the water 
upon the aluminium compound. 


CRIMINAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In an article on this subject, the Pholographische Mitteilungen 
states that in all.cases a profile photograph 1s necessary instead 
of a full-face picture, in order to obtain the most accurate records 
for criminalistic purposes. The likelihood of the adoption of 
a photo-telegraphic svstem bv the police is again discussed. 


WATERPROOF INH FOR WRITING ON BOTTLES 


A waterproof ink, says Gut Licht, may be prepared for writing 
on glass, labelling bottles, etc., in the following way :— Half an 
ounce of borax is dissolved in four ounces of water, and half an 
ounce of white shellac is then added, the mixture being heated 
until the shellac is dissolved. After the cooking, the solution 
is filtered through muslin to free it from sediment, and sufficient 
lamp-black or Indian ink is then added to make it quite black 
when used with a pen or fine brush on the/boaftles. 
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MIDLAND FEDERATION NOTES. 


T the Birmingham University last week, the geological section 

of the Birmingham Philosophical Society held its meeting, 
and a splendid paper was given by Miss Silvester, M.Sc., on the 
* Evolution of the Brachiopod.” 

The chair was occupied by T. H. Waller, 'B.A., B.Sc., who took 
the opportunity of introducing a visitor from Cheltenham. This 
was no other than Mr. Gray, a prominent worker in the Cotswold 
Field Club, who came to interest Midlanders, if possible, in a pro- 
posed survey—photographic and geological—of such features of the 
Midlands which showed traces of origin in that remote glacial 
period of the ice age in Britain's history. 


ne 


This enthusiast asks photographic naturalists and geologists to 
assist in making the records more complete, by forwarding to him 
photographs of “gaps” and other “ canon-like valleys " that may 
happen to be known to them in their immediate vicinity. 

We heartily hope our readers will do this, as in no higher sense 
could we commend the practice of photography or advance its 
honour than in using it in conjunction with science as an un- 
deniable record and proclaimer of facts. We shall be pleased to 
forward to the right direction any prints that may be submitte 


to us. : 3 


May 19, 1908. 


By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Two very ardent Midland photographers are interesting them- 
selves in this movement, viz., Jerome Harrison, F.G.S., and 
B. Karleese, the president and secretary respectively of the photo- 
graphic section of the Birmingham Natural History and Philo- 
sophical Society. E NS 

We have received from the Bournville and District Photo- 
graphic Society a full list of their forthcoming excursions. The 
names of the leaders are all well known, and there will be no 
question as to the suitability of the districts chosen. We learn that 
this new club is hoping to join the ranks of the Federation at no 


distant date. —" _ 

We strongly commend to our Federation lecturers a plan adopted 
by one of our number, Mr. E. D. Rodway, who, when treating of 
such a subject as bromide toning, passes round to the members 
typed copies of the various formulz used. This saves a lot of often 
useless scribble, and they can be preserved in the worker’s den. 


ae NR 


The sunny weather of the last few days has tempted many workers 
afield, and quite a large number of societies in our midst are closing 
down their formal meetings for the summer—long delayed. May 
we ask the secretaries, now that their exhibition rushes are over, 
to send us along their fixture cards? 


ge. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE UNION NOTES. 


Union Classes at Exhibitions.—Mr. W. Tansley, secretary of 
the Union, writes me as follows :—'‘‘I feel sure that the entries 
for Union classes at society exhibitions would be considerably 
increased if the secretary of each society or some other member 
appointed for the purpose would kindly collect their members’ 
pictures and forward them in one or two boxes of, say, 24in. by 
20in. by sin. deep; the boxes should be the property of the 
club, and so would be always available. To the late Horwich 
Exhibition I sent 28 pictures (at very short notice), and all the 
trouble I had was in sending out a few postcards asking for 
pictures to be left at my house, and going myself for some of 
them, and then forwarding on. One of the pictures gained an 
award, but even if not, my club (Everton) has the pleasure and 
satisfaction of helping another society, and that is one of the 
main things the Union is desirous of fostering. It 15 well known 
that the expense and trouble of a member sending his own pic- 
tures is debarring, and consequently the Union classes suffer. 
I think the expense in the case of Everton sending to Horwich 
will be about 2d. or 3d. each member beyond the entry fee, and 
so come within the reach of every member. Will societies please 


note?" t 
Everton Camera Club, as might be expected, does its Union 


work in a very businesslike manner, which helps to make the 
work run smoother than otherwise would be the case. For 


(By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Union business they have appointed, beside two delegates, a 
print secretary, a slide secretary, a folio critic, and a reporter 


and ramble leader. ———— 

The Manchester Amateurs have received an invitation from the 
Art Gallery Committee of Manchester to provide them an 
exhibition of photographs for the district art gallery of Queen's 
Park. The exhibition will consist of members’ work, and will 
be open some weeks free to the public from Whit-week. We 
shall have more to say about this joint effort at a later date. 


PEREDE y s 
Demonstration of the Oil Process.—Mr. C. F. Stuart, of Liver- 
pool, demonstrated at the last meeting of the Manchester 
Amateurs, and took for his subject “ Oil Printing." Mr. Stuart 
could not have chosen a subject he is more capable of handling, 
nor could he have demonstrated it in a clearer or more concise 
manner than he did. Anyone could understand his demonstra- 
tions and explanations of the process as he proceeded step by 
step. In the course of his remarks he gave many useful tips for 
successful working which he had found of service to himself 
in the process. Mr. Stuart can not only /е// how to do it, but 
can do il, as the many fine pictures still on the walls in the 
room (57, Market Street) where he demonstrated are evidence ; 
they are certainly amongst the best of the exhibits of the oil 
exhibition as held in Manchester. 


+464 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM FEDERATION NOTES. 


(By oUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Blyth and District Camera Club.—The official reports presented 
at the annual meeting gave convincing evidence of the flourishing 
condition of this useful societv. During the year eleven new 
members joined the club and the balance-sheet showed a satisfac- 
tory balance on the right side. 


ait 


Social Evening at Blyth.—The above-mentioned society closed 
the winter session with a supper and social evening on April 8. 
About sixty members and their friends participated in the evening’s 
entertainment, which proved to be a very pleasant and enjoyable 
function. a — 

Another Society Joins the Federation.— Everyone will be pleased 
to learn that the Tyneside Camera Club have passed a resolution 
in favour of joining the Federation, and I presume that the nomina- 
tion will be brought forward at the next meeting. There are 
several well-known pictorial and technical workers among the 
members who wil be a great acquisition, and it is to be hoped 
that thev will be well represented in the Federation classes at our 
local exhibitions. 5 

Competition at Morpeth.—During the winter session the Morpeth 
Y.M.C.A. Camera Club have been holding a series of five monthly 
competitions, which have been judged, and the prints criticised, bv 
Bert Jackson, of Sunderland, who has been most painstaking 


and helpful to the competitors. The last of the competitions re- 
sulted in Mr. Dixon obtaining first place, with Mr. Wilkinson 
second. The aggregate marks on the five competitions are: Mr. 
Dixon, 13; Mr. Loades, 8; and Mr. Smallwood, 5. The hope is 
expressed that next year the members will take more interest in 
these competitions, and submit more careful work. 
u ما‎ 

Exhibition at Bishop Auckland.—The Bishop Auckland Photo- 
graphic Society held a members’ exhibition of photographs at their 
rooms, 11, Silver Street, Bishop Auckland, on Wednesday, May 
13, at 3 p.m. The silver challenge rose-bowl was presented to 
the winner for the best exhibit by Mrs. H. G. Stobart, of Witton 
Tower. Walter S. Corder, of North Shields, the president of 
the Federation, acted as judge. 

S 

Tynemouth Photographic Society.—At the annual meeting of 
this society, held on April 2, the president, W. Coats, jun., 
in the chair, it was decided to increase the number of committee 
from six to ten members, because the membership extended over 
a wide area, and it was thought desirable that all districts should 
be represented on the committee. It is an indication of the flourish- 
ing condition of this society that there were fifteen nominations for 
the committee. 
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outing " which has been arranged for May 23. The rendezvous 
will be at Ayot, near Hatfield, on the Great Northern Railway. 
Tea will be provided at the Red Lion Hotel, Digswell Hill, at 
6.30 prompt, where a large room has been allotted for use. 
Tickets, 1s. 3d. each, can be obtained from the acting secretary, 
H. Philp, 66, Russell Square, W.C. Day excursions, at a fare 
and a quarter, 2s. 3d., can be obtained at King's Cross and 
Finsbury Park stations by the trains leaving King's Cross at 
1.15 p.m. and 2.30 p.m., both of which start from the '' local" 
platform, and passengers change trains at Hatfield. Members 
of the North London Photographic Society (distinguished by a 
white rosette), acting as stewards, will be in attendance by the 
booking offices at King's Cross and Finsbury Park, and also 
at Ayot, to furnish any information that may be required. 


The Northern Photographic Exhibition, organised by the Man- 
chester Amateur Photographic ‘Society and the Liverpool 
Amateur Photographic Association, is to be held in the Man- 
chester City Art Gallery in January, 1gog. Preparations are 
already being made, and the hon. secretary is S. L. Coult- 
hurst, Broadoak Road, Worsley, near Manchester. 


The “Rajar” camera, offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, 
Limited, of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “ Rajar " 
P.O.P., has been awarded to F. Bever, 8, Victoria Road, Callow- 
land, Watford, this print having been judged the best during 
April. The paper on which the print was made was purchased 
from the Postal Photo Co., Rotherham. 


Messrs. Cadett and Neall, Ltd., advise us of their departure 
from Ashtead, Surrey, and that all orders and communications 
should in future be addressed to them at Wealdstone, Middlesex. 
Messrs. Cadett and Neall have installed themselves in new and 
extensive factories, which are fitted with the most up-to-date 
machinery and appliances for the manufacture of the well-known 
plates and papers associated with their name. At their new 
address Messrs. Cadett and Neall will be able to cope with the 
enormously increasing demand for their Royal Standard and 
other brands of plates and papers that has manifested itself 
1n recent years, and to maintain the high quality which has so 
long distinguished photographic goods bearing this firm's name 
and marks. Messrs. Cadett and Neall’s telephone number is 
17 Harrow. 


Goldona Competition.—J. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., of Kingsway, 
W.C., announce a (шр шп which is specially designed for 
amateur photographers who have not been successful in any other 
photographic competition. Prints must be on Goldona paper, and 
must be sent in not later than July 31st, 1908. Prizes of £3 3s., 
£2 2S., Ді 1s., and twenty consolation prizes of 5s. each аге 
offered. Application for full particulars and conditions should ‘be 
made to Messrs. Griffin at the above address. 


Sonth London Photographic Society.—The programme for the 


present season has reached us, and judging by the very compre- 
hensive list of lectures, excursions, and competitions which have 
been arranged, the members of the society should gain much plea- 
sure and profit from their meetings during the next few months. 


The '' Photo-Miniature " for April deals with the subject of 
“ Defective Negatives,” and gives helpful advice for their improve- 
ment and correction. The difficulties encountered in the process 
of negative making are considered from the moment of exposing the 
plate up to the time when it is ready for printing. 


A Meeting of Secretaries of Affiliated Societies in London and 

District was held at 66, Russell Square, on Monday evening, May 
. i»? 

4th, presided over by Mr. P. Bale Rider, Chairman of Executive 
Committee. The meeting was the revival of a practice found of 
considerable service some years ago, but which had dropped out 
of use recently. ‘Between twenty and thirty societies were repre- 
sented, and many matters of interest and importance were dis- 
cussed. It was decided to hold these meetings quarterly, and to 
make them of service to secretaries in arranging their programmes. 
The subject of interchanging lectures was fully discussed, and it 
was arranged to send out each month to secretaries a list of lecturers 
who were willing to assist affiliated societies, with subjects of their 
lectures, fees, etc. It is hoped that affiliated societies in the pro- 
vinces will follow London's example, and hold meetings of this kind 
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in their various districts, as such combined gatherings may be made 
of much benefit and interest. There will be a competition for 
prints taken on the outing to Ayot, and a special meeting will be 
held in June, at the rooms of the North London Photographic 
Society, when the prints will be exhibited and awards made. 


The Hove Camera Club boasts of over a hundred members, bu: 
the statement of accounts for the past year show a loss on the 
season's working ot £8, mainly brought about by the loss on the 
annual exhibition caused by bad weather and a reduction in the 
price of admission. The expenses were £144 45. 104., and the 
receipts £136 2s. 8d. Councillor A. R. Sargeant, J.P., has been 
appointed President, with Alderman J. Colman, J.P., Douglas 
English, F.R.P.S.; W. A. Hounsom, J.P. ; Chas. Job, F.R.P.5.; 
Dr. E. E. Mainwaring; and W. Clarkson Wallis, J.P., as vice- 
presidents. F. L. Jermyn was re-elected secretary; and the follow- 
ing were appointed as committee : —Messrs. E. Munt, W. Chater 
Lea, W. W. Palmer, G. W. King, R. C. Foskett, J. S. North, F. 
Richardson, and F. J. Phillips. 


Chichester Photographic Society.—Several excursions have been 
arranged for the summer months, and in connection with them 
a prize will be given for the best picture taken on each occasion. 
A members! exhibition is to be held on September 24. The hon. 
secretary of the society is G. M. Turnbull, Lyndhurst Road, 
Chichester, to whom application may be made for information as 
to membership, etc. 


Bromley Camera Club.—A very pleasant social gathering of 
members and their friends was held recently. There was a 
large attendance, and the hon. secretary, T. D. Graty, 1s to be 
congratulated upon the excellent arrangements which were made 
for the entertainment of the visitors. | 


North Middlesex Photographic Society.—We have received a 
copy of the Members' Year Book, in which particulars are given 
of the society's meetings and outings for the current year, and 
also of various competitions. АП who are interested in 
photography are invited to attend the lectures, which are 
delivered each Wednesday, at 8.15 p.m., at the society's rooms, 
Hanley Hall, Sparsholt Road, Crouch Hill. 


A Photographic Menu.— The Canterbury Camera Club's annual 
dinner, held recently, was signalised by an outburst on the part 
of a local wit in the preparation of the menu for the feast. This 
appeared as follows : —Half plate: Soup. Whole plates : Roast 
beef, H. and D. two hours. Saturated solution of gravy. Roast 
sheep, under developed. Mint acceleration. Potatoes, bleached. 
Potatoes, sulphide toned. Cauliflower, in camera. Greens 
a la Autochrome. Windsor pudding (Gaywood formula). Bis- 
cuits, 1 oz. Cheese, 2 drams. Various solutions with bromide. 
Hypo. The editor of The Kent Express, in commenting upon 
this meal, remarks: ' We were somewhat ‘sensitive’ at first 
whether we would ‘expose’ the above menu to our readers, but 
we eventually decided to 'print' it, thinking it ‘lens’ itself 
to special interest to our photographic readers. Our only hope 
is that the various ‘solutions’ partaken of to ‘rinse’ down the 
contents of the ‘dry plates’ caused no ‘films’ to obscure the 
members’ vision." The editor of The Kent Express is evidently 
a photographer with a fellow feeling. 


The Gloucestershire Historical Pageant, which George P. Haw- 
trey is preparing for production at Cheltenham m 6th to 
rith, will consist of eight episodes of county interest. The pageant 
promises to eclipse in magnitude and picturesqueness any vet held, 
and the arrangements are well advanced. Nearly three thousand 
performers will take part. A great array of patrons, including 
several members of the Roval Family, have already given their 
names. The hoped-for success of the pageant would mean a sub- 
stantial addition to the Veterans’ Relief Fund to which the profits 
are to be devoted. Photographers in the district will have golden 
opportunities for the production of unique pictures on this occasion. 


Lune Street Brotherhood Camera Club, Preston.—This newly- 
organised camera club met in the lecture hall on Friday, May 
8th, when the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year : President, Rev. John Wilson, B.A., B.D. ; chairman, G. 5. 
Fazackerley; hon. secretary, C. E. Peel, Chapel Lane, 
Loughton, near Preston ; hon. treasurer, G. Cowan ; and Messrs. 
W. Fazackerley, James Calder, and George Coleman as the 
committee. 

Should any new reader of “Тһе Amateur Photo- 
grapher and Photographic News" find a difficulty in 
obtaining the paper regularly, he will be conferring 
a favour on us by sending a postcard to the office, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C., giving the name and 
address of the nearest newsagent. 
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THORNTON-PICKARD 1908 “IMPERIAL TRIPLE EXTENSION" TWO-SHUTTER OUTFIT. 


HOUGH on the lines of the Imperial cameras, which have 
Т attained such a premier position in the camera world, this 
introduction for 1908 is to all intents and purposes an entirely new 
instrument, and could hardly be identified with the first pattern 
two-shutter camera placed upon the market some years ago, which 
gave exposures only up to 1-5ooth sec., while the new model gives 
exposures up to 1-1,000th. 

Outfit has 


The Imperial Two-shutter shutter 


a focal-plane 


fitted in the body, which represents the perfection of sim- 
plicity, combined with efficiency, in focal-plane shutters. It is a 
three-aperture shutter, and gives exposures from 1-25th sec. up to 
1-1,000th sec. No adjustable slit is fitted, but the range of expo- 
sures is obtained by using two different fixed slits, and adjusting 


the spring tension. awe кас the working of the shutter is 
greatly simplified, and its non-liability to derangement is a special 
and distinct advantage. Outside indicators show the spring tension, 
and which aperture is in use, whilst a speed tablet indicates at a 
glance what exposure will result with any given aperture and spring 
tension. There is no complication whatever about this focal-plane 
shutter, and a novice could easily understand and operate it after a 
few minutes’ handling of the camera. We have carefully tested this 
shutter and it appears to be an ideal piece of apparatus. i 

The time and instantaneous exposure shutter is capable of givinga 
prolonged time exposure of any duration, and also medium instan- 
taneous exposures. The time valve can be fitted to this shutter 
for an extra charge of 3s. 6d., so that short automatic exposures 
of J, М, 14, and 1, 2, and 3 secs. can be given. It will be noted 
that it is a great advantage to have these shorter instantaneous and 
seconds exposures absolutely and automatically correct. 

The latest pattern Imperial front is now fitted to this camera, so 
that its particular advantages of new brass fork, in which the front 
rises and falls, and the independent rising and falling panel, useable 
at shortest focus, and the automatic stop to cross front are included, 
to the great advantage of the purchaser. 

The purchaser of this new Thornton-Pickard camera obtains a 
truly splendid outfit, and considering its excellence and workman- 
ship, at a moderate cost. It enables the following kinds of work, 
so varied and different, to be easily accomplished: high-speed 
instantaneous photography oí moving objects, by means of the 
focal-plane shutter; general every-day photography and snap-shot 
work, by means of the time and instantaneous shutter; architec- 
tural work, by means of the great latitude of rise and fall of the 
front with independent panel; wide-angle interior work, the shortest 
extension of the camera being 4!4 in. ; and copying, enlarging, and 
telephotography, by means of the triple-extension bellows, 22 in. 
This camera is at present only made in half-plate size, and the 
double outfit, with a Beck symmetrical lens, two shutters, tripod, 
and double dark slide, can be procured for £5 105. It should 
be noted that any of the recognised modern anastigmats can be 
fitted to this camera at the usual prices. 

It seems to us, and we have overhauled hundreds of cameras 
in the course of these reviews, that here we have a splendid in- 
strument, equal to any class of work, at a remarkably low figure. 
This is a camera to purchase at once, and the photographer in the 
coming summer will have an easy and pleasant experience. 


موه — 


BARGAINS IN CAMERAS. 
"IHE Tella Co., of 68, High Holborn, W.C., send us their 
| latest list of photographic bargains; this is a pamphlet of some 
fifty pages, containing cheap cameras of every conceivable size 
and model from the 15 by 12 to the smallest hand camera. Those 
in search of a camera for the coming season and whose pockets 
are not well lined, and to whom a bargain is of importance, will 
do well to send to the Tella Co. for this list. These cameras are 
all guaranteed in perfect working order and absolutely reliable, so 
that our readers will be safe in their hands. | 


— و‎ 
J. LIZARS' 1908 CATALOGUE. 


LIZARS AND CO., of 101, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, have 
e Sent us their new illustrated 1908 catalogue of “Challenge " 
cameras. The matter is quite up to date, and amongst much 
that is of interest to photographers generally, are: the methods of 
manipulation of Lumiére’s “Colour Photography," and hints on 
working, some useful formula for plate and paper work, hints on 
bromide and lantern-shde manipulation, carbograph and oil-pigment 
process notes, and practical and useful hints on the camera and 
how to use it. Thus it will be seen that this catalogue, in addition 
to giving a mere list of prices, acts as the photographer's mentor 
and friend, and às at his elbow in working a new process, finding a 
new formula, or whatever his immediate needs may be. Applica- 
tion should be made at once for this useful publication. 


— À—) | 


VOIGTLANDER AND SON'S LATEST 


CAMERA LIST. 
OIGTLANDER AND SON, of 12, Charterhouse Street, 
Holborn Circus, E.C., send us their latest list of photographic 
novelties, which contains descriptions and prices of all their latest 
model cameras. There are three new sizes of the Heliar Reflex 
Cameras for 1908, the Bijou Reflex, which takes pictures 134 by 236 
in., and has a speciallv constructed magazine holding twelve plates, 
at a cost of £18 15s. ; the 34 bv 24 at £16 ss. ; and the stereoscopic 
Heliar Reflex at Z20. A few illustrations, of excellent quality show 


what can be done with these fine cameras. The sole agent for this 
firm in England is F. G. Phillips, at the above address. 


^ 
[] 


BRUSHES FOR OIL WORK. 


IKE the gum process, oil-pigment depends for its success in no 
small degree upon the excellence of its brushes, and their 
adaptability to the purpose in hand. It is therefore with pleasure 
that we note that Messrs. Miller and Co., of 1, St. Thomas Road, 
London, N., supply a complete set of four brushes, of English make, 
in a box: one large Lyons hair; two Fitch hair; and one flat 
softener, all of superior quality, and manufactured after careful 
experiment on the best models. An improved method of monu. 
renders the loose hairs, so fruitful a source of annoyance in oi 
work, an impossibility. 
The set is sold at 9s. 6d., post free, but special requirements can 
be quoted for with despatch if required. 


— ЧЕЛИН 
а NEW HYPO ELIMINATOR. 


" YPONO” is the name of the latest of hypo eliminators. 

These dark-room reagents are recognised as being oí the 
greatest possible value in certain cases, and Hypono may be 
relied upon as eliminating from negatives, printing papers, and 
postcards the hypo which is liable to remain in the film and 
cause their ultimate destruction. Four ounces of Hypono are 
mixed with one and a half gallons of water. A two minutes’ 
immersion in this solution, immediately after fixing, and a sub- 
sequent two minutes' rinse in water, is stated to entirely free 
the film from hypo. We cannot but think it advisable, however, 
to give a preliminary rinse in water between fixing and the 
Hypono treatment, as this relieves the eliminator of much un- 
necessary work. Hypono has the further advantage of healing 
cuts and wounds, and preventing poisoning from the various 
chemicals used in photography. It is manufactured by the 
Kleno Company, of Cambridge, and the sole agents are Messrs. 
Marion and Co., 22 and 23, Soho Square, London, W. The 
price of enough Hypono to treat three or four thousand. 12 by 10 
negatives or prints is one shilling. : (^ 
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T is always as well to study one’s photographs from another 

man’s point of view, particularly when that man is the 
process-engraver who has to transfer one’s delicate lights and 
shadows on to copper and zinc, and the increasing number of 
amateurs who are ambitious to see themselves—or rather their 
pictures—in print would have profited had they been present 
at Mr. Leslie Clift's lecture-demonstration on the half-tone pro- 
cess before the Royal Photographic Society. Mr. Clift laid it 
down that in half-tone work the ultimate result depends on the 
copy. Even a process engraver with his staff of retouchers and 
etchers cannot make a silk purse out of a sow's ear, or a half- 
tone illustration fit for this journal from a bad print. The kind 
of prints which the process-engraver most detests are, in order 
of increasing abomination, carbons, gums, and oils. Mr. Gear's 
examples of the oil-pigment process, said Mr. Clift, almost broke 
his heart when it came to submitting them to the vulgar half- 
tone screen. The best copy is a good single-toned gaslight 
print. The double-toned print ought not to be sent to the 
block-maker. It is also advisable to send two prints when 
possible, one for retouching if necessary, and the other as a 
kind of master-copy. In the originals of the reproductions in 
trade catalogues, which often have been so touched up that no 
photographic image is left in them at all, Mr. Clift says that 
good, healthy shadows are obtained by the use of ordinary 
gum on the copy. Those who do decorative work for reproduc- 
tion should note that the best kind of line drawings are those 
which are made on a thin card, and which have every line, no 
matter how fine, drawn firm and black. A thin, scratchy line 
can only be saved in the reproduction by under.exposing the 
process negative, and this has obvious disadvantages. The copy 
should always be made larger than the size of the reproduc- 
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tion required. About one-third larger is a good proportion. 

One of the increasing difficulties with which the process 
engraver is faced in London is due to the vibration set up by 
the trafhc. It is out of the question to give the cameras a 
ground-base, and they have to be slung if vibration effects are 
to be neutralised. Mr. Clift dealt in an interesting fashion with 
the matter of screens and screen distance, and pointed out how 
great a variety of screenings are available, ranging from бо lines 
to the inch for poster work up to 250 for the finest magazine 
and book illustration. Many of the secret processes to which he 
introduced his audience are too technical and too far remote 
from a photographer's ordinary work to be described here. 
But one excellent dodge may be mentioned—a method of ob- 
taining in line a white-on-black result from a. black-on-white 
original. A negative is taken, printed on a zinc plate coated 
with bichromated albumen, further coated with bichromated 
gelatine, and burnt into the enamel stage. Then, by gently 
using scrubbing brush and turpentine, the old picture falls away 
and leaves an exact reversal of the original, thus doing away 
with the more cumbrous process of making a positive from the 
negative and printing the positive on the metal. 

Mr. Clift puts down to unclean glass many of the obscure 
failures to which photographers are subject, and demonstrated 
how a piece of glass is cleaned in the studio of the process- 
engraver. He uses for the purpose a weak solution of iodine 
and alcohol—2o grains of iodine in a 20 ounce bottle. The glass 
is cleaned with a circular motion, using rags at first and finally 
chamois leather. Above all, he says, it must not be forgotten 
that there are six sides to a piece of glass and not two, and 
that more dirt comes in by way of the neglected four edges of 
the plate than by its upper and under surface. 


ENLARGED NEGATIVES WITHOUT A TRANSPARENCY. 


N Thursday, April 30, the Thornton Heath Photographic 

Society had another novel demonstration: “ Enlarged 
negatives without the aid of a transparency." Mr. W. Wood 
explained that the process was only a few weeks old in a practical 
form. An enlargement was made on thin bromide paper, and 
developed for three minutes in 


СОРРИ eR ases ur IAE I 02. 
AMIGO! MEC 5 gr. 
Sodium suiphite «secos e vie Tee Sa ink ea Vane 24 gr. 
Potassium bromide, 10 p.c. sol. .................. 3 minims. 


The exposure was obtained by test pieces and judged by trans- 
mitted light, the portion selected showing a slight veiling of the 
high lights. 

The prolonged development was to ensure the reduction of the 
whole of the silver bromide affected by the light. After washing, 
the print was bleached in 

WAEI ОУ Л ЕЛ Л С на 


It was left in this solution until the shadows were only visible as 
a faint yellow. 

Washing out this solution can be done by water alone, but it is 
a lengthy task. Five minutes’ immersion in the following is 


sufficient : 
rA I 02. 
Sodium sulphite .................... assesses 200 gr 
Potassium metabisulphite .................... 0.1... IO gr 


A thorough wash removes the last of this clearing solution, and 
the bleached print is exposed to incandescent light for one minute, 
five or six inches away. 

The print is now redeveloped in the first solution, and gives a 
negative containing all the graduations of the original. Develop- 
ment should be for ten to fifteen minutes to secure sufficient density. 
Fix in the usual hypo bath, wash and dry. After the bleaching, all 


IO OZ operations may be conducted in the light. A good то by 12 
Potassium bromide  .........................ceessse 150 рт. enlarged negative was made. The lecturer said this method was 
Nimic acd ecele i i eut Ua I dram. equally successful with plates. 
SSS 


A PERENNIAL PROTEST—AND A SUGGESTION. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


SIR,—I wish to utter a strong word of protest against the 
reprehensible practice—which unfortunately appears to be on 
the increase—of exhibiting for awards a successful picture for 
an unjustifiable length of time after its initial success. This 
practice appears to be most prevalent, not amongst those prolific 
workers who turn out a fairly regular number of good works 
each year, and whose names are always to the front in the 
photographic world, but amongst those who for some reason or 
inother have been fortunate enough to produce one or perhaps 
two good things, and who literally run them to death, after 
which they retire into that oblivion from which they so trium- 
phantly emerged, or, at any rate, they are not heard of for some 
considerable period, during which time their “ masterpieces ` 
are thrust upon one at every turn at every hole and corner 
exhibition—where awards are obtainable—throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 

I have in my mind at the present moment a well-known picture 
which has been hawked round the country for over two years! 
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It has visited one particular exhibition that I know of for three 
annual shows in succession, and apparently is still going strong. 

I ask, Sir, is this art for art’s sake? It goes without saying 
that all true lovers of photography are imbued with an earnest 
desire to elevate their art. I ask, Sir, does this practice tend 
to elevate it? 

I feel sure that every right-minded worker will agree with me 
that this sort of thing has been allowed to continue far too long, 
and that urgent steps should be taken to put a stop to it. Asa 
remedy I would suggest that at the next conference of judges— 
if this be an annual affair, if not it might be provisionally agreed 
amongst them—that a rule should be made fixing a time limit 
for a picture—say twelve months—from the date of its first 
* infliction" on the public, during which period only it would 
be eligible for entry in an open class, and any picture which 
was known to have exceeded the time specified to be at once 
disqualified.—Yours, etc., EXHIBITOR. 

Westcliff-on-Sea. 
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HINTON MEMORIAL FUND. 


The donations for this fund are still steadily coming in. 
Mr. Reginald Craigie, 52, Long Acre, London. 
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Amounts should be sent to the honorary treasurer of the fund, 
The donations received up to the date of going to press are as follows : — 


Á s.d £ s. d. f sd 
Subscriptions already an- A: C анов ини Оа ЧӨ Ee M: Бе о оа енй о5о 
nounced раенны 298 8 о Mrs. Strutt 0 oc. o 5 о С. Е. К. Mechanics’ Institute 
AG Gs. ормен a о, o 10 о Worthing Camera Club ......... 1 1 о Photographic Section ......... 1 2 6 
A О esis ae nee o т о F. D. Colebourn .................. o § o Watford Camera Club ............ 1 1 O 
Dr. LJ АСО oen 21 о о Mrs. M. Chance .................. 1 1 о Borough of Tynemouth Photo- 
G; Жы Brown ESS 1 1 о Wellington and Ward  ......... 10 то о graphic Sootety .................. 1 ! O 
Oxford Camera Club ............ 2 2 o Henry Greenwood and Co. ... 10 10 о J. H. Anderson ..................... 1 1 O 
Anon. (Newcastle-on-Tyne) ... o 5 o Jj. С. S. Mummery ............... 2 2 0 Tyneside Geographical Camera 
Leicester Photo Society ......... 2.2 "Qv AT. Freeman: 25m о 5 о Ciub дау cM e уры I то 
М Beasley: ccr Ty d. o Mrs. C. Kinder ce инк -——— ©. Ж ыыы o 5 о 
iss B. M‘Kerrow  ............... о> 0 У Dundonian "- stat оло о Now} {ү tie 
Cols A. Сиггап э... ын. 1 1 о Col. A. G. Haywood ............ o 10 6 oes pre EM о 5 0 
Be SCHON: женышень ачылыгы decet ото 6 Mrs. T. E. Ward .................. 9 !0 © Torbay Camera Society (per 
Viborg, Denmark .................. 1 1 10 Miss L. M. Nutler .................. о 5 o 4. J. Anderson) e. $12 0 
Cou Grndrod «o ehe L Xo. Н. б. Doggett eae 1 1 O ا‎ 
Miss H. Bean ........................ 1 1 о Norwich and District Photo- я 
Н. Snowden Ward ............... 330 graphic Society .................. 310 0 390 16 4 
Birmingham Photographic Soc. 1 1 о Hackney Photographic Society то 2 o — 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION 
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HE prints entered in the last competition were again of high 
T merit, and included a number of striking and original subjects. 
It is always a pleasure to note the steady improvement in the work 
of the competitors in these competitions, and we are glad to see the 
suggestions offered for the improvement of the pictures are all 
carried out and so frequently with success. 

The awards are as follows: — 

The first prize to George Anderson, 77, Briarside Street, Glas- 
gow. (Title of print, “A Portrait Study.") Technical data: 
Ilford chromatic; 10 seconds; R.R., F/8; two o'clock, August 11, 
1907; pyro-soda; enlarged negative on carbon. | | 

Second prize to Miss Margaret I. Smith, Hamper Mills. (Title 
of print, “The Reaper.) Technical data: 1-3oth second; 
Aldis lens; 11.0, morning, August; Ortol developer ; bromide. 

An extra prize to A. G. Thistleton, “ Belmont," Oldham Road, 
Newton Heath. (Title of print, “An Important Message.") 
Technical data: Special rapid plate; about то seconds; F/8; 
afternoon, July; pvro-soda developer; Paget cream crayon. 

Mounting prize to A. Lenton Pentelow, 73, Sleaford Road, 
Boston, Lincs. (Title of print, “A Lincolnshire Lane.") Tech- 
nical data: Barnet ortho., x4 screen; 74 lens F/15; 1 second; 
March noon; Rytol developer; enlargement on Lilywhite 
bromide; sulphide toned. | 

Beginners’ prize {о К. S. M. Tabrum, Park View, Oswestry, 
Salop. (Title of print, “The Borders of Wales.") Technical 
data: Imperial S.R. plates, 10 times screen ; exposure 4 seconds ; 
good light; April, 3.30 p.m.; metol-hydroquinone ; enlarged 
negative; print on Paget cream crayon paper, toned with 
platinum. 

Hon. Mention. 

‘Entrance to Banquet Hall, Kenilworth Castle,” by C. H. 
Clinton, 247, Charles Road, Small Heath, Birmingham. 

* A Whistler,’ by W. Tector, 191, Lee Lane, Horwich, Lanca- 
shire. 

= My Love," bv S. Foster, Buccleuch House, Bishop Auckland. 

* А Study in Curves," by J. P. Chettle, Buxton Road, Disley. 
near Stockport. 

* Gilmourhill," bv P. Orr, 14, Brighton Place, Govan. 

“ А Winter Sunrise," by J. J. Hartley, Craven Bank House, 
Colne, Lancs. | 

“A Laughing Girl,” by F. G. Hedges, Oak Cottage, Chisle- 
hurst Hill, Chislehurst, Kent. 

“A November Morning," by R. Dixey, Waterloo House, 
Ipswich. | 

“In Puris Naturalibus," by J. Herbert Saunders, 2, Roger 
Place, Skinner Lane, Leeds. | 

* Hanging the Lantern," by Miss А. L. Shields, 120, Bensham 
Manor Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. | 

* Sunlit Ruins," by J. Н. Williams, Aston Villa, Park Avenue, 
Kettering. | | 

Still Waters,” by J. A. Lomas, 16, Burlington Terrace, Cardiff. 


Class I. 


E. J. Canty, Cambridge Heath ; M. Howatt, Glasgow ; W. E. 
Parry, Bootle; Edgar Halliday, Halifax; J. E. T. S. Hilton, 
Wandsworth Common; W. Holmes, Liverpool; E. C. Perry, 
Brockley, S.E.; Chas. Waring, Liverpool; Jas. M. Dawson, 
Aberdeen; R. Black, Belfast; W. T. Lloyd, Manchester; 
А. S. M. Smyth, Drogheda; Mrs. Dallimore, Newport, I. of №. ; 
Stafford E. Wood, Darlington; Miss Walker, Corwen; H. M. 
Dixon, Penzance; C. Winship, Portsmouth; W. E. Cork, 
Nelson; J. Edmiston, Airdrie; F. C. Boyes, Ilford ; W. Pve, 
170, Trinity Street, Gainsborough ; Henry Warner, W. Kensing- 
ton Park; W. L. Oxley, Shefheld; R. Pearson, Glasgow; H. C. 
Cross, Leicester; Miss B. Eldred, Petersfield; G. T. Gosler, 
Burton-on-Trent; G. H. Pearce, Victoria Park, N.E.; Rev. G. 
Larder, Bury St. Edmunds; H. W. Hillier, Maidstone; Thos. 
Stevenson, Addleston. 


Class II. 


John B. Haddy, Boscombe; Ian A. Aitken, Oxford; E. J. 
Brooking, Wisbech (2); Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; Miss L. 
French, Eaton Square, S.W.; A. J. Hurst, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
S. H. Carr, St. Ives; Miss Wray, Settle, Yorks; W. E. Parry, 
Bootle; H. J. Fry, Kentish Town; W. G. Heather, Reading ; 
E. Bond, Bristol; C. Hemstead, Battersea; F. Bolton, Hull; 
G. A. Tomkins, Lewisham ; J. Laurie, Moffat; H. Firth, Knares- 
borough; T. H. Boycott, Bootle; H. Warner, West Kensington 
Park, S.W.; C. Adamson, Wormit; J. R. Moult, York; Hon. 
Dorothy Brett, Windsor Forest. 


Class III. 


Entries not marked for Classes I. or II. have been placed in 
Class III. 

Beginners. 

Henry J. Style, Bristol; F. W. Gardner, Harrow; W. H. 
Harrison, Streatham, S. W. ; W. Heal, Holloway; J. D. Moseley, 
Birmingham; M. Dyer, Hampstead, N.W.; E. Halliday, 
Halifax ; W. S. G. Proctor, Darwen ; Miss Craper, Buxton ; S. 
Shackleton, Nelson; Miss A. M. Bridge, Manchester; F. W. 
Allard, Coventry; H. Riley, Burnley; P. F. Webb, Sparkhill; 
H. Smith, Woodstock; B. Rentelow, Birmingham; Miss M. 
Colville, Liverpool; A. Welton, Crawhawsforth ; Miss Cory, 
Yoxall; J. M. Belford, Jersey; H. Anderson, Portsmouth; С. H. 
Kaye, Grantham ; H. O. Prescott, Bristol; Miss M. O. Boggs, 
West Kirby; E. S. Thornber, Burnley; E. G. Giffard, Egham: 
M. Scott, Enfield; F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; H. Miller, 
Rroxburn; E. A. Ward, Bawtrv; Miss F. Stead, Lymington; 
W. Strang, Glasgow ; W. E. Horwood, Sparkbrook ;J. G. Trough, 
Waterloo; E. H. Hunt, Oxford; Miss M. Parry, Rhuadlan; 
Mrs. W. Rolfe, Catford; E. J. Mason, 145, Tottenham Court 
Road, W. 


For particulars of the Weekly Competition, see Editor's Note-Book, p. 514, and Coupons, p. xxi. 
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Ruby Coating for Electric Lamps. 
(1) How can I colour the glass of electric incandescent lamps 
red, so as to make them give a safe ruby light? I have some 
‘Liquid Ruby," but this is not really "ruby," is almost 
impossible to paint on evenly over the glass, and when the 
lamp gets hot it becomes fluid and sticky, even after drying. 
| R. A. R. B. 


(1) Make a solution of gelatine (about 1 oz. to то oz. of water) 
and dissolve in it a sufficiency of Bertha Tartrazine 1 and Bertha 
Pink M, according to the shade required. The Tartrazine is a 
yellow, and the other colour a bluish-red; the mixture forms a 
very non-actinic red, most admirable for the purpose. The lamps 
should be dipped in the preparation. 


Developer for Gaslight Papers. 
Kindly give me formula of a good developer for gaslight 
papers. M. N. A. 


Try the following, dissolving the chemicals separately, in the 
order given :— 


Water 


Peer Terr rere re eee ee ree ee rere re eee eee ee eee ee ee eee 20 OZ. 
Maol- EEE ie d da ieee ont are c d bi redes 14 gr. 
Sodium: sulphite (dry) seerne acces ee 220 gr. 
Нуйтодїїйоп@ Gesu ARR waa aS dcus 60 gr 
Sodium carbonate (dry) _........... sese 300 gr. 
Potassium bromide masc ORR 8 gr. 


The foregoing may be used full strength or mav be diluted (for 
slower development) with an equal bulk of water. 


'To.Determine Focal Length of Lens. 
How can I easily ascertain the focal length of mv lenses? 
OBERON. 


Focus the camera upon a distant object and mark the sliding 
part of the baseboard. Then focus an object, such as a portion 
of a rule marked in inches, to its natural size, having previously 
marked the dimensions on the ground glass. The difference of 
extension in the two cases, as shown by the sliding baseboard, equals 
the focal length. If the camera will not extend sufficiently to focus 
to same size, then focus to half size. In this case the difference 
between the two extensions will equal half the focal length. The 
other method is to focus an object to its original size. and measure 
the distance between the object and the ground glass; this dis- 
tance divided by four equals the focal length. 


Red Prints. 
Kindly tell me how to prepare a paper for giving ted prints. 
K. N. 
The following directions were published some years ago in a 
foreign contemporary. Float a sheet of plain paper for four 
minutes upon a bath made up of equal quantities of nitrate of 
silver and nitrate of uranium, in about six times their weight of 
water; drain the paper and allow to thoroughly dry—in a non- 
actinic light, of course. When drv, expose under the negative for 
eight or ten minutes, then wash and immerse in the following bath : 
Potassium ferridcyanide 30 gr. 
Rain water 3 02. 


In a few minutes the picture will appear of a red colour, which is 
fixed by a thorough washing in water. Another method, recom- 
mended by many, is to immerse a thoroughly fixed and washed 
bromide print in a 15 per cent. solution of chloride of copper. In 
this bath the picture will disappear entirely, after which it must be 
thoroughly washed and immersed for a few seconds in a 5 per 
cent. solution of ferrocyanide of potassium. After another thorough 
washing, it is transferred to a 2 per cent. bath of chloride of 
copper, and again washed, when the picture will ippear in a deep 
red colour. Careful washing after each operation is most important. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed 
pages. 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will \( 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address ^Y 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism ў. 
must be addressed to The Editor, '' The Amateur Photographer and Photographic Sa 
News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query ”' or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
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ADVICE, CRITICISM, and \\¥% 


Printing Clouds in Enlargements. 

Please tell me (1) what is the best way to print clouds from a 
separate negative into an enlargement made in the lantern? 
(2) Should the landscape negative be printed first ; if so, how 
is the landscape shaded while the cloucs are added? (3) How 
can branches of trees, etc., be prevented from getting too dark 
while the clouds are added? (4) Can vou tell me of any good 
book on this subject? D. L. 


(1) The sky of the landscape negative must be blocked on, and 
(2) that negative should first be printed, a rough brown paper (or 
cardboard) mask having first been cut to protect the image while 
printing the clouds. When the cloud negative is being printed, 
the card shield must be held so that it protects the printed land- 
scape, and a sheet of cardboard is then to be moved up and down 
over the horizon during the cloud exposure, in a similar way to 
that employed in contact printing. (3) They may be ignored; they 
will not show any sign of the second exposure. (4) “ Enlarge- 
ments, their Production and Finish," post free, 1s. 2d. 


Stripping Film from СгасКеа Negative. 
In your reply to “ Chemist” (“ A. P.," p. 405, April 21, 1908) 
on stripping film from cracked negative, you do not mention 
two points which would be important to amateurs following 
the advice in that note in reply. (1) May I take it the glass 
on which the loosened film is ultimately placed must be 
given a coat of gelatine before placing film down on it? 
If so, has this gelatine coating to be dried first, and how is 
it applied? I presume the film will not adhere to the bare 
glass, and you do not refer to this point in your reply. (2) 
Does not the addition of hydrochloric acid to the potas- 
sium fluoride solution produce practically hydrofluoric 
acid, the rather dangerous liquid your correspondent 
wished to avoid using? W. M. 
(1) It is not necessary to coat the glass, although that is quite 
optional. If coated, the gelatine may be allowed to dry, or may 
be used when thoroughly set. If dried, the plate must be soaked 
before use. The coating (about 1 oz. of gelatine in 20 oz. of 
water) should be poured on while warm, and put in a level 
position to set. (2) Yes, but it was the storage of so dangerous 


a chemical that was objected to by our correspondent. In our 
formula it is present in a very attenuated form. 
Anti-Halation Baching. 

Please give a good clean backing for plates. Oxo. 


The following has been recommended, but we cannot person- 
ally vouch for it:— 


White soap (in ромӣег).................................... 1§ gr. 
Absolute alcohol eresien sas veis des a dd Ee CERA 300 C.C. 
Erythrosine: «ssepe cia qoae айрыны Ea 3.5 ЁТ 
AUTINE uir рынын GS E ЬН ненае 3-5 gr. 


Allow the mixture to stand in a warm place for eight days. 
The solution is to be applied with a brush, and it immediately 
dries, and can be readily removed with a damp cloth. 


Pinholes in Blind of Roller Shutter. 
I find innumerable pinholes in the blind of my shutter, 
and shall be obliged if you can tell me how to prepare a 


flexible stuff to fill them. E. W. G. 

. Try the following: — 
Chloroform SRSA Rss 30 parts by weight 
Bitumen varnish e rr etre Eve 2 us > gs $ 
Indiarubber а a erred ro REESE I part ,, ss 


Allow to stand for some hours till the rubber has dissolved, 
and then paint over the small holes. This fills them up, and 
does not add to the thickness of the cloth, as is the case when 
some black cloth is stuck on. 
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The reception of the first issue of the amalgamated 
A. P. лхр P. N. has been of a most gratifying charac- 
ter, and the whole of the huge edition printed was 
entirely sold out on the morning of publication. Our 
readers may rest assured that the high quality offered in 
the first issue will be maintained, and, we hope, ex- 
ceeded, in succeeding issues. THEA. P. AND P. N. will, 
we feel sure, easily retain the lead for offering the best 
matter and illustrations, and demonstrate the maxim 
'* Quality tells.” & 8 ® 


We are glad to have an opportunity of presenting two 
reproductions of H. G. Ponting's pictures to our readers 
this week. Mr. Ponting's beautiful studies of Japanese 
life and scenery are probably unequalled in any form of 
pictorial representation, and are triumphs of camera 
work. His recent exhibition of pictures of the Orient at 
24, Wellington Street indicated the vast field of work 
open to the traveller with a camera who was also an 
artist. Mr. Ponting, like all men who have travelled 
muca and seen the world with appreciative eyes, is an 
extremely modest man, and it is only due to this fact 
that we have not seen more of his remarkable pictures 
at exhibitions. We have no doubt, however, as to the 
immediate success of many of his fine Japanese land- 
scape compositions, which only need to be seen to be 
marked down as masterpieces. 


$ aw & 


It sounds a far cry from ancient Olympia to the 
modern studio, but when listening to a recent lecture at 
the Blenheim Club by that well-known authority 
on all things Greek, S. C. Kaines-Smith, M.A., we 
were impressed by the fact that figure students of 
to-day might learn a great deal, particularly with 
regard to posing, from the Greek statues of their 
athletes. During the coming summer there is likely to 
be a revival of interest in the Greek games on account of 
the Olympic contests at Shepherd's Bush, although 
they will bear little relationship to the games instituted 
by Hercules—Hercules was a real person, and an agri- 
culturist and stock-breeder to boot—in the twilight of 


the world. ® Ф e . 


Mr. Kaines-Smith said that it was the Olympic games 
that taught the Greeks how to suggest life and move- 
ment in their art. Previously their statues were 
anatomically perfect, but stiff, and it is still possible to 
trace how they learned what striking effects might be 
gained by throwing the weight of the body on to one 
foot, or by differing the position of the arms, until they 
achieved such a statue as the disc-thrower, which ex- 
presses movement together with balance in a way that 
few later artists who worked with far more promising 
materials have rivalled. How Greek art became debased 
and sensational, how the favourite study was that of 
the highly specialised athlete with overgrown muscles, 
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is very largely the story of how sport itself decayed 
under the influence of professionalism. It is only at 
such a distance that we appreciate a fact which is as 
true to-day as it ever was, that the art of the period 
reflects the spirit and ideal of the period, and is no 
better and no worse. &  ® 


The awards for the first entries in the Weekly Com- 
petition for THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC NEWS appear next week. The awards pub- 
lished last week, and in this week's issue, are for the 
pictures which have been separately entered for the 
A. P. and the P. N., and judged together. In future, 
all pictures will be sent to 52, Long Acre, W.C. New 
readers should note there are no conditions attached to 
these popular competitions, except that entries must be 
the work of amateur photographers. The work of be- 
ginners who have never won an award is judged separ- 
ately. The prize every week consists of ten shillings’ 
worth of material or apparatus for the first prize; five 
shillings’ worth for the second, or extra prizes; a prize 
of the same value for the best mounted picture, and a 
similar prize in the beginners’ class. The prizes are 
selected from the advertisement pages of THE A. P. 
AND P. N., and the Editor’s decision is final. When 
stamped addressed envelopes are enclosed, all prints, 
with the exception of the prize winners, are returned 
with a written criticism. We hope all readers will draw 
the attention of their photographic friends to these com- 
petitions. Coupons to be affixed to the backs of com- 
peting prints, are published every week in the advertise- 
ment pages. 9e o e 


The Chelsea and District Photographic Society are 
up-to-date in the matter of reporting for the Press. 
Their notices of meetings for publication are written on 
specially printed slips, on which is given all necessary 
information regarding the name of society, address of 
secretary, date of meeting, where held, subject of lec- 
ture, name of lecturer, in briefest possible form. The 
lower half of the slip contains, in as few words as pos- 
sible, the salient points of the lecture. This is an ideal 
method of reporting society meetings, and provided the 
notice of the lecture itself is in the correct form, it isa 
method we should like to see all societies adopt when 
forwarding reports. ^ & ẹ е 


The picture reproduced on page 516 of this issue can 
be counted as an extremely successful attempt to over- 
come the woodenness that sometimes obtains when deal- 
ing with subjects of this kind. The spontaneity of the 
portrait is its chief charm, and one almost imagines the 
old monk telling his good story with the necessary 
unction. The fact that the figure is posed and photo- 
graphed, to say nothing of being dressed, for the part, 1s 
overlooked in the successful rendering of its action. The 
author of this picture is to be congratulated upon its 
production. 
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NARCISSI.  . Ву Н. E. ANSON. . 
Awarded the Beginners’ Prize in the Weekly Competition, 
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Awarded prize in th: Weekly Competition, 


516 


(See Editor's Note Book.) 
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principal pictures in this year's Royal 

Academy have appeared in our pages. These 
comments, however, dealt merely with the immediate 
appeal of the pictures to the critic. By the time these 
lines appear many of our readers will have had an 
opportunity of personally visiting the Academy, and 
may be able to not only compare Mr. Anderson's re- 
marks with the original productions, but will have been 
also able to draw some conclusions as to the lessons the 
pictures teach from the photographer's point of view. 

From time to time the advice is given to the aspiring 
pictorial photographer: ''Study good paintings by 
well-known artists—ancient and modern; note their 
mastery of light, shade, line, and mass, and composi- 
tion, and endeavour to act upon the lessons the pictures 
teach when using the camera! ” 

This is, of course, sound advice, but at the same time 
it is advice somewhat difficult for the beginner to follow 
if he observes the original pictures themselves. The 
glamour of colour is there, and unless the photographer 
possesses the analytical sense to a certain degree he is 
likely to be led astray by this added power placed in 
the hands of the painter-artist. 

Mr. Warburg in last week's A. P. AND P. N. touched 
upon this point, and deplored the lack of appreciation 
of colour in the present generation of photographers. 
In the present issue Antony Guest gives some sapient 
advice on the important subject of line and mass in 
pictorial composition, and a well known Royal Academy 
exhibitor contributes a short article on the relation of 
the new colour photography to painting. 

If these three articles are carefully read the conclu- 
sion may be arrived at by the photographer, that 
although it is desirable for the present-day user of the 
camera to cultivate a true appreciation of colour as an 
asset in his pioture-making, it is nevertheless desirable 
for him to still further strengthen his knowledge of 
pictorial principles apart altogether from colour. 


URING the past two weeks comments from 
D the pen of A. J. Anderson on some of the 


Che TORIC OF THE WEEK 


A visit to the Academy or any other big picture 
shows is not an unmixed joy to the photographer ; in 
the first place he is quite bewildered, after learning as 
much as possible to see things in monochrome, by the 
weakh of colour, and in addition is both depressed by 
some pictures and inspired by others. Probably at the 
Academy depression at the poor ‘‘ stuff ’’ which is in 
the preponderance, for of 2,000 exhibits it is highly 
probable that considerably less than one hundred will 
appeal to him as worthy of so great an artistic corpora- 
tion. The hundred or less may probably give him a fine 
inspiration for fresh work, fresh points of view, greater 
decorative treatment; but still colour will stand in the 
way often, since many of the pictures are as much 
composed by the colour values as by line and mass. If 
he is wise he will take refuge in the monochrome repro- 
ductions which are published by Messrs. Cassell, by the 
Pall Mall Magazine, Black and White, and others, and 
possibly learn lessons that will help him to appreciate 
new points of view and methods of treatment which 
he wishes to study. Many pictures which when seen 
on the walls will repel on account of their garish colour 
and over-elaboration will in black and white show the 
trained skill of the artist in composition, selection, and 
concentration. It goes without saying that the trained 
mind will hardly be caught in patent errors in this 
direction, however the true colour sense may be denied 
to the artist. 


Taking this year’s reproductions the photographer 
will find ample opportunity for study, and we should 
advise their purchase, even if a visit to the pictures 
themselves is impracticable. Alfred East is always a 
force to be reckoned with; he is, moreover, widely 
appreciative, and sees the beauty of the ordinary as 
well as the picturesque. The photographic visitor 
to the Academy should not fail to notice his fine 
treatment of a half-finished suburb in ‘‘ A New Neigh- 
bourhood,’’ which is treated with rare skill, and gives 
the photographer many ideas for desolate London sub- 
jects. Notice again the simplicity and breadth of his 
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'* The Serenity of Morning," with great simple spaces 
of sky and land, which is again a subject which is easily 
capable of treatment by photography. 

Charles Sims is another painter well worthy of the 
student of design and decorative treatment; he has a 
fine example this year in '' The Little Faun "' ; notice 
the fine swing-round of the composition, and the skilful 
way in which the interest is centred on the little wild elf 
that struts upon the table, although quite a small 
figure. ‘‘ The Swimmers " gives fine play of light 
and reflections on water, with swirl and movement. It 
is only once, as far as we remember, that a 
“swimmer ” subject has been at all successfully treated 
in photography, and vet it should offer, under favour- 


— Filling up 
the Cup. 


The large audiences which regularly assemble at the R.P.S. 
Thursday evenings no doubt testify that the council provides 
what there is a considerable popular demand for; but in its 
anxiety to attract these big attendances, it has recently been 
overdoing the programme of lectures. For instance, Mr. Furley 
Lewis's delightful talk about pictorial portraiture was ruthlessly 
cut short in order that the society might cram іп a Donisthorpe 
demonstration. A large number of “ arty " amateurs were present. 
(including Mr. Coburn and Mr. Warburg), some of whom I 
know were desirous of discussing some of the interesting points 
raised by Mr. Lewis. But, except the pleasant and somewhat 
colourless remarks of the president, not a word could be said, 
all discussion being closured, while many able amateurs were 
spoiling for the verbal fray. Moreover, when Mr. Donisthorpe 
began he found his audience somewhat limp and listless, as 
might be expected after sitting for about an hour and a quarter 
in a kind of hot-air bath. 


On the Rhine wi.h a Camera. 


Suggestions for holiday trips are numerous just now, and with 
Belgium and Germany brought within a few hours' distance of Lon- 
don, the short Continental tour is becoming increasingly easy of 
accomplishment. At the last lantern meeting of the London and 
Provincial Photographic Association—which has again been 
wandering in the wilderness of Holborn—W. L. F. Wastell 
sketched a plan by which an old corner of Germany could be 
explored at leisure in a week. The Rhine country teems with 
legends and ballads about bold, bad barons and haunted 
castles, and Mr. Wastell made decidedly a new departure in 
lantern lectures by reciting these ballads to tide over a series 
of nondescript slides, the rate being a slide per verse, and the 
ballad, of course, having nothing whatever to do with the 
pictures. Whereof, lecturers, please note. 


Another Licensing Act. 


Act the third, or should it be the fourth? was performed last 
week, when dear old “L. and P." moved all its goods and 
chattels into yet another licensed house. This time the venue 
is to be Cursitor Street, a region suggestive of bum-bailiffs’ 
attachments in bankruptcy, and the like. The new rendezvous is 
in a spacious room in “The Apple Tree and Mitre" tavern, 
where, no doubt, in the fulness of time the society will set the 
Thames—plate—on fire. Meanwhile, this house-warming con- 
sists of the imbibition process. No allusion is made to drinks, 
but to Mr. Donisthorpe's ingenious lightless photography, which 
enables the merest duffer to obtain most unlooked-for results. 
Reverting to the “L. and P." it must be able to boast of a 
strong constitution to survive two removals in about six months ; 
moreover, it complacently faces other discouraging circum- 
stances, which would kil] more squeamish societies. 
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able conditions, a magnificent opportunity for just these 
kinds of effects and the gleam of the flesh textures 
above and below the surface. 

So we might go through a book of reproductions and 
find fresh suggestions and matter for pictures without 
number. At any rate, we suggest that a visit to the 
Academy or any other gallery, for which there is abun- 
dant opportunity in London at the present time, might 
be not only a pleasure but an education to the serious 
photographer. He does not study the artist sufficiently, 
nor consider that the man who makes art his lifelong 
study must be able to be a help and inspiration to the 
man who only makes it his hobby, and its pursuit the 
occupation of an occasional holiday. 


“Now we Go Up, Up, and then we," etc. 


"Bring me my boots!" roared the Baron—or rather, the 
“doyen " of the Camera, Motor, and Luncheon Club. And all 
the world—seated at the well-known photographic table of 
the Blenheim Club—wondered what had roused his gentle ire. 
Alas! it was nothing less than the discovery that a deep laid 
plot had been made to turn out the members, bag and baggage, 
from the St. James's Square lordly mansion, and shepherd 
tem into some less desirable premises. Since the plot has 
been discovered, rumours have been rife of lawyers' letters, 
refusals to explain, injunctions, damages, and a meeting of pro- 
testing members, with much more besides of similar character. 
But, after all, “а fellow feeling should make us wondrous 
kind." Did not the Camera Club itself, through force of 
circumstances, very suddenly spring on members the alternative 
of dissolution or amalgamation? It has been observed that the 
new premises may not fulfil the needs as regards library and 
work-room accommodation. This is, however, mere guesswork. 
Anyhow, who in our days ever reads anything photographic 
beyond what appears in the weekly journals and columns, and 
what call is there for dark-rooms when we all have our daylight 
tanks? 


The Art of the Moment. 


I fluttered into the Academy on a crowded afternoon recently 
and came to the conclusion that the exhibitor whose work is skied 
gets his full share of attention after all. These are the only 
pictures it is possible for the ordinary biped to see when the 
galleries are full of people, which is a frequent occurrence on 
fine afternoons during the season. The people who are near 
the walls are too close to the “line,” and can only see daubs of 
paint where fine effects are intended, while those who are 


struggling in the middle of the room—holding their watch kets 
Bent сав only see over the heads of those in front. is is 
where the “skied” get a look in. Apart from this, however, 


even if the seeker after art inspiration, at a shilling a time, does 
manage to inspect the “line,” he will probably come to the 
conclusion that portraits of very rich, ugly people may pay the 
artists who have a right to exhibit, but they are somewhat de- 
pressing to the visitor. The Academy is flooded with them this 
year. “This style, including gold frame, £500. Position on 
the line at the Academy guaranteed," should be the motto on 
the modern R.A.'s showcase. 


Judging the Judges. 


A beautiful idea is suggested by a little event at Dundee. The 
Dundee and East Scotland Photographic Association, after receiving 
back their contribution to the recent Salon, hung together both the 
rejected and accepted pictures. The visitor could thus see for him- 
self the result of the judges’ operations. Provided the student and 
the judge are open-minded, such an after-exhibition show might 
prove a really valuable object-lesson, enabling the observant ones 
to see not only what was accepted, but in end cases seeing the 
why and wherefore. A lesson of this kind to a beginner would be 
far more really valuable than having his own mediocre work accepted. 
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works for the system of lines and masses 
on which they are based. This is some- 
times very obscure, and occasionally, it 
must be admitted, not discoverable at all; 
but if one can discard the idea of subject, and regard 
the pictures merely as patterns, there is often to be dis- 
covered an underlying scheme that in more ways than 
one repays investigation. The arrangement may be so 
logical and well balanced that there can be no doubt of 
its having been kept well in view by the artist all along, 
as it may have come about by chance, and amuse by its 
quaintness and originality. Cases of this latter kind 
generally arise through unconscious cerebration, the 
artist having adopted no reasoned plan, and 
relied solely on his instinctive feeling for 
form, being satisfied if his picture seems to 
compose, and not troubling to inquire why. 
This, in fact, is the usual process. Artists 
seek to satisfy the eye, and not the reason, 
and on the whole I am inclined to sympa- 
thise with the intention. But it is a mistake 
to suppose that logical analysis is foreign to 
art, or that, as some creatures of impulse 
.are pleased to imagine, reason is incom- 
patible with sentiment, tenderness, emotion, 
poetical suggestion, and other impulses or 
methods of subtle expression. If a witness 
15 necessary in support of this argument I 
will only mention Leonardo da Vinci, the 
most analytical of painters, and one whose 
subtle power is not to be questioned. My 
readers therefore need be under no appre- 
hension that in considering the simple 
framework of their pictures, as I hope to in- 
duce them to do by directing attention from 
time to time to this subject, they will be 
called on to sacrifice any of the more 
imaginative qualities of their work. On the contrary, 
there should be a distinct gain in this respect by the 
provision of a decorative basis on which to establish 
their impressions. The sense of harmony and balance 
is a thing to be cultivated. As a mere instinct it may 
be true enough; but if it is allowed to remain undefined 
there is always the danger that it will be unconsciously 
neglected amid the exigencies of production. 
Accentuation of subject, the incidence of light, the 
interest of detail, and a variety of other matters will all 
seem at one time or another of such vital importance as 
completely to eclipse the simple design whose purpose 
is to give them a pictorial standing. Such neglect 
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HAVE often 
found it an 
amusing and 
sometimes an instructive 
exercise in looking over pic- 
ture galleries, to search be- 
neath the surface of the 
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Dv ANTONY GUEST. 


under stress of circumstances may often be discernea 
by the inquiring visitor to studios and picture galleries. 

But my object is rather to exemplify than to argue, 
and for this purpose I submit a sketch from a picture 
in my own possession that seems to illustrate my mean- 
ing in a remarkably simple and effective manner. It is 
doubtful if the artist started with a definite idea of 
Hogarth's line of beauty. More probably the scene 
itself happened to take that form; or it may be that an 
instinctive feeling for line manifested itself in this way 
in the course of completion, without any considered 
plan. Often the individuality of the artist will thus 
find unpremeditated, one might almost say coy, expres- 
sion, and for this reason it should be a matter of no 
slight attraction to art-lovers to get beyond the super- 
ficial interest connected with the subject of a picture, 
and to find out something about its originator. I am 
the more inclined to think that in the present case the 
fundamental line was not deliberately projected, because 
the two straight lines in the right-hand foreground, re- 


presenting logs, are not quite in harmony with the 
curve, and if there had been a decided intention of 
developing Hogarth's line of beauty they would pro- 
bably have been omitted. On the other hand, it may 
be said that such strong accents help to make the fore- 
ground take its place, and so we find an instance of 
how easily one may be diverted from a simple, if un- 
realised, decorative scheme by the desire for natural- 
Istic representation. The ideal, of course, is to 
harmonise these two elements, and this calls for much 
selection and elimination. 


(The above article is the first of a series by Mr. Guest, in 
which he will discuss and analyse certain well-known pictures.) 
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TWELVE PLATES PER MINUTE—A SIMPLE TEST. 


BY H. BRENCHLEY. 


N article on the above subject, appearing in the 
Photographic News for 25th October, 1907, 
seemed to offer certain advantages which made 
its adoption of considerable benefit to the busy 

photographer. So obvious were these, that doubtful as 
the process appeared at sight, the writer considered 
that a test of the method described was not to be 
neglected. 

Four plates were exposed on the same subject, giving 
an approximately correct exposure for each, as indi- 
cated by an exposure-meter. The necessary chemicals 
not being to hand, the formula described in the original 
article could not be used, and a hydroquinone-metol 
developer was made up as below :— 


No. 12—Metol insaat ids Er tos I5 ET. 
HYOPOdBIBOHS OSO 30 gr. 
SUIDIME, GOON ЖИНИ ДУНА tat qur prs 120 gr. 
Bromide potas&,. „................. y Qr 
WHALER ^ созул атынан Иде IO OZ. 
No. 2.—Carbonate soda (washing soda) I OZ. 
АМА ӨР Sma EA pista йрт» нее IG OZ. 


Experiments made at a later date with a two-solution 


Ing. 1. 


developer of unknown ingredients gave equally good 
results, so that it would appear the actual developing 
agents have little influence with the results, provided 
the solutions are of fair strength. 

The first plate (fig. 1) was given thirty seconds in 
each solution, and the resulting negative is full of 
detail, but woefully thin, and of no value for printing 
purposes. Plate No. 2 (fig. 2) was allowed 1 minute 
in each dish, and is a considerable advance upon the 
first, but slightly lacking in contrast. The third plate 
(fig. 3) was given one and a half minutes in each solu- 
tion, and resulted in a good negative of sufficient 
density and contrast for all-round work, and excellent 
for enlarging. 

The fourth and last plate was reserved for a little 
bye experiment. It was first placed in a dish of water 
for thirty seconds to soften the gelatine, and thus, 
maybe, allow the No. 1 solution to get to work more 
quickly. It was then given thirty seconds in each of 
the two solutions, making a total of one and a half 


minutes for the whole process, and the resulting nega- 
tive 15 almost equal to figure 3 in quality. This seems 
to show that the preliminary water bath is an advan- 


Fig. 2. 


tage, and that the three minutes required to produce a 
good negative may be considerably reduced. Certainly 
the saving of time over the orthodox method of com- 
bined full-strength solutions is not great, but the trend, 
nowadays, with most pictorial workers is to water the 
developer in order to keep down the density while pro- 
ducing detail in the shadows, and development on these 
lines may take any length of time from fifteen minutes 
upwards. The ''twelve a minute " method gives a 
negative of the kind required in a small fraction of the 
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Fig. 3. 
time, and this fact constitutes its greatest claim to con- 
sideration. 
Further working details are as follows : Temperature 
of developer at commencement, so deg. Fahr., reduced 


to 47 deg. with last plate. Plates, non-orthochromatic, 
H. and D. speed 200. It will be observed that the 
clouds are retained, and are of good printing value, 
although the sky was by no means of the '' dramatic " 
order. 
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‚ Photography in its Relation to Painting. 


BY AN EXHIBITOR AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


T has been so often asserted that colour photo- 
graphy will eventually supersede painting that 
now the triumphant genius of M. Lumiére has at 
last achieved photographs which truthfully repro- 

duce the real colours of nature, it may perhaps be as 
well to enquire briefly into the matter. — ''Is it be 
machine or be eyesoight yez are going to take me out, 
sor? ’’ asked an aged but picturesque Irishman of an 
artist who was persuading him to pose; and under 
which king are we to speak and live for posterity? Is 
our National Gallery doomed to decline in value as a 
trysting-place; will there be no more Chantrey pur- 
chases by the Royal Academy; and will that favourite 
figure-head of the novelist and playwright—the artist— 
become as obsolete as the troubadour, or swell the 
ranks of the genuinely unemployed ? 

More than half a century has passed since, on the 
first appearance of photography, a similar statement 
was made, and at an excited meeting of R.A.’s a famous 
member cracked his joke about ‘‘ this foe-to-graphic 
art;’’ yet still does Art serenely spread her '' perpetual 
feast of nectared sweets,’’ attended by her hand-maiden, 
Photography. 

A Comparison and Analyses. 

On comparing a good photograph with a well- 
executed oil painting, both, say, taken from the same 
head, and nearly life-size, to a trained eye the photo- 
graph will be seen chiefly to lack, amongst other dif- 
ferences, the force, strength, and reality of the paint- 
ing. To use a common phrase, the painting '' seems 
to stand out from the canvas"' to a greater degree 
than the photograph does from the paper. And on 
examination it will be found that this solidity in the 
painting does not depend on its colour, but on the 
greater strength and range of its light and shade. 

It will be found that the highest light is much more 
brilliant in the painting than in the photograph, and 
the deepest dark stronger, giving it a much longer 
gamut (to borrow an illustration from music) in the 
tone scale from light to dark. In fact, the photograph 
bears in this respect the same relation to the painting 
that a piano of two or three octaves bears to a piano 
of full compass; for its highest light is only white paper, 
and its deepest dark much lighter than the translucent 
black of the oil-colour. And it will be easily understood 
that the brightness of a high light in a picture depends 
in great measure on the depth of the darks therein; 
just as the moon appears to grow in brilliancy as the 
evening sky deepens into night. 

Rendering Nature's Scale of Tones. 

And in the same way is the tone range of an oil paint- 
ing feeble in comparison to the majestic gradation of 
Nature's scale, from the overpowering effulgence of 
the noonday sun to the deep, mysterious darkness of 
'" the tangled wood.” Sunlight has been computed 
to be about 80,000 times stronger than moonlight, yet 
the painter has only white paint to represent both! 
And this is the great problem which he has throughout 
his career to grapple with: how to render adequately 
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Nature's wealth of de- 
tail with a tone scale 
many thousand times 
less than Nature's. In 
many cases has he to 
resort (sometimes 


almost instinctively) to artifice, which his art conceals, 
as may be seen in many of the sun-lit pictures of the 
older school of landscape painters, where the sun 15 
placed near the centre of the picture in proximity to, or 
surrounded by, masses of dark to make it appear of the 
requisite brightness. 

But the method of the modern French school of re- 
presenting truly the tone gradations of nature on the 
limited scale at the command of the painter shows an 
advance towards greater technical science. 

Now a limitation in the scale of light and shade in 
painting means also a limitation of hue. It is plain 
that on mixing red with white paint, the resulting pink 
is darker and less brilliant in tone than the pure white. 
So that the painter, again because of the restricted 
range of his light and shade, cannot hope to give the 
true brilliancy of colour of the setting sun, for instance, 
but has to choose, as Rembrandt had to choose, whether 
he will elect to represent the brightness of a high light 
in tone or in colour, for he cannot do both. And often- 
times he cannot indeed do either, but has to render the 
facts of nature in a sort of translation. 


Colour Photography and Painting. 

And in the same way as painting is limited in com- 
parison with nature, so will colour photography be 
limited in comparison with painting, for as the range 
of light and shade in photography is still more confined, 
so must its brilliancy of hue be still more obscured. 
And the larger the size of the photograph the more 
manifest will this deficiency appear. There are other 
issues such as durability, size, handling, the rendering 
of textures, etc., but herein lies the crux of the whole 
matter as regards the relationship between painting 
and photography in the imitation of nature. 

But on a small scale these limitations in colour photo- 
graphy will not be so apparent, and its chief scope will 
lie in producing miniatures of persons and objects which 
will combine accuracy and beauty of colour with ade- 
quate expression of textures, and especially detail, on 
a scale far surpassing in minuteness what human hand 
and eye can render. Its scope as regards colour print- 
ing and colour reproduction in all its forms (hitherto 
so often unsatisfactory) will be immense, and it will 
no doubt do good service to the medical and surgical 
professions. In the hands, too, of artists like Frank 
Eugéne, of Munich, and Ed. Steichen, of New York, 
who aim at evolving painter-like effects in this medium, 
it wil be capable on certain lines of producing 
valuable work. But it must for ever leave untouched 
the higher walks of Art, and there is no fear that 
the works of Titian, Turner, Rembrandt, or Van 
Dyck will ever come to be regarded as mere historical 
curiosities. 
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TESTED FORMUL. 


PRACTICAL NOTES FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS. 
By C. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 


[Under this heading will be published at frequent intervals a series of concise articles Ny 
dealing with chemical and other formule of immediate utility to every reader of THE | 
A. P. AND P. N. Many formule are published from time to time in the photographic | 
press, but it is not always that they will stand an exhaustive practical application and 
emerge from the test with a triumphant Q. E. D. Р 
photography at the Polytechnic, Regent Street, W., is daily investigating and demonstrating 
the latest and best in modern photographic processes, therefore the information he gives here 
can be relied upon as being the successful results of many trials and considerable experience. 


Mr. Hewitt, who is teacher of 


E These pages should be carefully read, and the formule noted for future and present use.—ED.] 


1. -PYRO-SODA DEVELOPER. 


OR those workers who wish to compound a developing 
F solution suited to the character of the subject on which 
their plate was exposed, there is, perhaps, no other de- 
veloper quite so convenient as pyro-soda. The character 
of the negative may be largely modified by varying the pro- 
portions of the constituents of the developing solution, and 
this variation is not that “tinkering with the developer " 
which has, in certain directions, been so loudly condemned, 
but is merely the selection of an appliance suited to the work 
which it is desired to perform. For example, the strongest 
advocate of mechanical development would not suggest a 
developing solution with, say, eight or ten grains of pyro to 
the ounce, if the subject of the exposure were a contrasty 
interior. Neither would a quarter-grain developer be con- 
sidered suitable for the production of a carbon-printing 
negative of a subject with slight contrast. Advocates of the 
time-development system would, of course, suggest the same 
solution in each case, possibly a one and a half or a two 
grain solution, the time factor being altered to suit the 
contrasty or the flat subject, and care being taken to avoid 
under-exposure in the one case, and over-exposure in the 
other. This is undoubtedly a method of work with much to 
recommend it, and one capable of giving exceedingly good 
results, but its practicability does not put the other way of 
working out of court. There are workers who think it as 
easy to alter the composition of the developer as to vary 
the time factor in order to suit the subject, and who would 
prefer to develop an exposure on a flat subject with an eight- 
grain developer, taking possibly three minutes for the work, 
to spending two or three times as long with a two-grain 
solution. Below is a table which indicates the character of 
subject and exposure, and gives the most suitable in each 
case. 
Before referring further to that, however, let us have the 
formula and the method of making it up ready for use. 


The Formula. 
A.—Stock Pyro. 


Sodium sulphite ....................... sss 3 02. 

CTC ACI ма bti d Cope Rota uas 30 gr. 

Pyropallie acid он ted tici I OZ. 

WV ATED. UDO? e е eere aive MA S ERU 9] oz 
B.—Stock Soda. 

Sodium sulphite ...................... sss 4 07. 

Sodium carbonate .................................... 4 02. 

Mater ОН О обы seeks es 20 OZ. 
C.—Potass. Bromide. 

Potass. bromide ....................................... 1 oz. 

Water p ORES deep one. р 5 02. 


lo correctly mix A take the 3 oz. of sodium sulphite 
and the 30 grains of citric acid, and dissolve in, say, 5 oz. of 
warm (not hot) water, with constant stirring. Now, having 
got these dissolved, we pour the solution into the large blue 
bottle containing the pyro, and after that is dissolved we 
shall find ourselves with so many ounces of fluid, something 
a little short of the required 9!4 oz. Pouring the solution 
into a measure, we may slowly add plain water until we 
reach the 9!4 oz. mark, and we have our solution ready. 


The mixing of the B and C solutions calls for no special 


comment. A Ten per Cent. Solution. 


This stock pyro solution is of ten per cent. strength. That 
is to say, 10 oz. of solution will contain 1 oz. of the actual 
pyro. But it may be asked, Why, then, have we only 9*4 oz. 
of solution? The answer is that formule are made up by 
apothecaries' weight, with its ounce of 480 grains, while the 
ounce of pyro we purchase is an avoirdupois ounce of 437} 
grains. It is easier to take a little less water than to open 
a second bottle of pyro and weigh out the extra 423 grains. 
There are in a fluid ounce 480 minims, so that the grain and 
the minim correspond to each other. This is convenient, for 
it enables us to take 10 minims of our ten per cent. pyro 
solution, and we then know that we have in that ten minims 
just one grain of the pyro itself. We can thus quite readily 
make up a developer of any required strength of grains per 
ounce. Suppose we want 4 oz. of developer of 3 gr. strength, 
i.e, 3 grains of pyro to each fluid ounce of developer, 
we shall require 12 gr. in all of pyro, and, therefore, 120 
minims of our ten per cent. stock solution. In exactly the 
same way, as our bromide of potassium is of ten per cent. 
strength, we can determine accurately how much bromide 
solution we must take to get a tenth of a grain or a fifth of a 
grain per ounce as may be required. 

Table of Developers. 

The following table has been kept as simple and concise 
as possible, by bearing in mind that short exposure gives the 
same type of negative as is often obtained from a contrasty 
subject. In each case, therefore, a more dilute developer 
may be used, that is, one which will allow the detail in the 
shadows time to appear before undue opacity is obtained in 
the high lights, which are probably quite fully exposed. 


, Contras'y Subject | Normal Subject Flat Subject 
| or or or 
| Under-: xposure. | Normal Exposure. | Over-exposure. 


Pyro 30 to 60 mins. 120 minims 240 minims 
Soda 120 minims 240 > 480 A 
Br mide... None 4 m 20 - 
Water | 4 02. 4 02. | 4 Oz. 


By varying the strength of the developer in this way, cer- 
tain difficulties are avoided. For example, with a short 
exposure there is, as has already been said, the danger of 
getting the high lights too opaque before the detail in the 
shadows appears, or, at all events, before it acquires printing 
strength. On the other hand, with over-exposure, a weak 
developer will take so long to give sufficient contrast, that 
the work becomes tedious. 

Again, in copying, the proper kind of negative is more 
readily obtained by this variation in the strength of the de- 
veloper. Prolonged development is always more or less likely 
to produce fog, either developer fog, or light fog from the 
dark-room illumination. Hence another advantage of quicker 
development by the employment of a stronger solution. 
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ROM the handbook of the Photo- 
L graphic Convention of the United 
Kingdom, just to hand, there appears no 
doubt whatever that the twenty-third 
annual meeting to be held at Brussels 
from July 6th to 1rth will be a record 
one, both in point of interest and extent. 
It will be the first time the Convention 
has been held out of the British Isles, 
and the welcome that will be extended by 
the new president, Sir Cecil Hertslet, 
and the president and members of l'Asso- 
ciation Belge, to say nothing of the Recep- 
tion Committee, will undoubtedly be a 
hearty one. The attendance should also 
be a record one. 

The programme is as follows: — 

Monday, July 6th.—9.30 to 12, members attend at the Cercle 
Artistique to sign the book, and obtain their excursion coupons, 
dinner tickets, etc. Several members of the local committee will 
be present duning the morning to conduct parties to places of 
interest in the city. 3 p.m., in the Grand Salle of the Cercle 
Artistique, official opening of the Convention. The president, 
Sir Cecil Hertslet, will deliver his inaugural address. Dr. W. 
Scheffer will read a paper on “ The Structure of the Autochrome 
Plate," and Capt. Harfeld will give “ A Chat on the Far East," 
illustrated by lantern slides. 8 p.m., conversazione, exhibition 
of pictures, apparatus, etc. | 

Tuesday, July 7th.—Excursion to Ghent: Train leaves Station 
du Nord about 8.30 a.m. ; arrive at Ghent, 9.30; reception at 
the Hotel de Ville, 10; lunch at the Halle aux Draps, 1; train 
leaves Ghent, 5; arrive in Brussels, 6. At the Cercle Artistique, 
annual general meeting, followed by a meeting of the New 
Council, 8.30. 

Wednesday, July 8th.—Morning: This has been left open to 
give members an opportunity of inspecting some of the objects 
of interest in and around Brussels, and several members of the 
" Association Belge" have kindly offered to act as guides. 
Afternoon: The official Convention group will be taken by M. 
Alexandre, in the enclosed space in front of the Palais de Justice, 
4. Evening: At the Grand Hotel, the annual dinner, 7. | 

Thursday, July 9gth.—Excursion to Villers-la-Ville: Train 
leaves Station du Nord, 8.37 a.m. (change trains at Ottignies) ; 
arrive at Villers-la-Ville, 9.54; lunch at the Hotel des Ruines, 


SIR CECIL HERTSLET, F.R.P.S., 
H M. Consul-Ceneral for Belgium, ——. at the Grand Hotel, 1; river trip on the 


President of the P C.U. K., 1908 
Photo by Ferdinand Buyle, Antwerp. 


12.30; train leaves Villers-la-Ville, 4.42 
(change trains at Ottignies); arrive at 
Brussels, 5.54. At the Cercle Artistique, 
a lantern display, 8.30. Part 1.—A varied 
collection of views in Belgium, by mem- 
bers of the “ Association Belge”; 
arranged and described by Mons. M. 
Vanderkindere. Part 2.—A series of pic- 
tures of “Venice,” presented by the 
author, Mons. Gustave Marissiaux. 
Friday, July 1oth.—Excursion to Ant- 
werp: Train leaves Station du Nord, 
9.12; arrive at Antwerp (Sud), 9.54; re- 
ception at the Hotel de Ville, 10.15 ; lunch 


Scheldt, 2.15; * At Ноте” at the Jardin 
Zoologique, 4; train leaves the Gare 
Centrale, 5.38; arrive at Brussels, 6.31. At the Cercle Artistique, 
Mr. F. Martin Duncan will give a new lecture-demonstration 
on "Screen-plate Photography, and the Latest Application of 
Cinematography to Science," 8.30 p.m. 

Saturday, July 11th.—Excursion to Malines: Train leaves the 
Station du Nord, 9.33; arrive in Malines, 9.59; reception at 
the Hotel de Ville, 10.30; lunch at the Salle des Fetes, r. 
Trains leave Malines for Brussels at 2.33, 3.22, 4.30, 4.53, 
5.14. 

Special arrangements have been made for Conventioners 
travelling at greatly reduced fares, and particulars of several 
cheap and attractive excursions to other places in Belgium after 
the Convention are given in the handbook, which also contains 
an excellent map of the Convention ground. 

The handbook is again a well-gotten-up production, and does 
credit to Secretary Bridge. Full information concerning the 
Convention, and particulars of travelling arrangements, lists of 
hotels, tariffs, fares, dark-rooms, and other useful notes for the 
photographer visitor to Brussels are included. Illustrated 
articles on Brussels and the other cities to be visited by the 
Convention during the week are also given. 

Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. wishing to become members 
of the Convention should communicate without delay with the 
hon. general secretary and treasurer, F. A. Bridge, East Lodge, 
Dalston Lane, London, N.E.; or the hon. local secretary, M. 
M. Vanderkindere, 97, Avenue Brugmann, Brussels. The annual 
subscription is five shillings only. 


— — —— Aft — — — — 
THE MORPETH EXHIBITION. 


EEP your eye on the Morpeth Camera Club, for they mean 

to do great things. Blest with an ideal president in Alder- 
man G. B. Bainbridge, J.P., who takes a strong and active 
interest in the society, and who is also a well-known amateur 
photographer ; in James Whittle, who, in addition to his onerous 
services as honorary secretary to the Northumberland and 
Durham Federation, finds time to organise a capital exhibition 
for this society, which he founded, and for which he still acts 
as honorary secretary ; in an energetic assistant hon. sec., Harry 
Dixon, who simply revels in hard work ; and a strong committee, 
the Morpeth Camera Club should do great things. At any rate, 
they mean to try. 

The third annual exhibition was held on May 14th, 15th, and 
16th, in the rooms of the Y.M.C.A., Morpeth, where the society 
has its headquarters. 

The pictures were well hung upon the brown paper screens that 
formed a capital background for the prevailing low-toned 
exhibits. In fact, the only fault was the manner in which the 
pictures had been numbered. It is easy to make neat numbered 
tickets with brown paper—and these ought always to be used 
for low-toned prints. 

The exhibition was opened by the Mayor of Morpeth (Coun- 
cillor G. W. Purdy). After the opening ceremony, which was 
well attended by a fashionable audience, a reception was held 
by Major and Mrs. Gillespie. | | 

In the open class of the exhibition there were sixty-six ex- 
hibits, the Federation class forty-six exhibits, the members’ 
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Classes sixty-three exhibits; lantern slides twenty-eight sets, 
and the loan section thirty-five exhibits. The pictures were 
judged by Chas. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., of Liverpool, who made 
the following awards : — 

Open Classes.—Class A—bronze plaques: “The Deserted 
Mill," Harry Lindoe; “A Lowland King,” J. W. Whitehead ; 
“The Solace of Old Age," О. C. Wilmot. Diplomas: “ Well 
Caught," Alfred Taylor; “ Profile,” Sydney Н. Wood; “Study 
of a Head,” W. F. Holdsworth; “ Departure of the Maure- 
tanta,” W. Coats, jun. Class B, lantern slides—bronze 
plaque: “Song Thrush,’ С. A. Booth. Diploma: “ Native 
Café, Tunis,” Ald. G. B. Bainbridge. Class C, Federation 
Class—Federation plaque: " To Wait an Answer," Easten 
Lee. Bronze plaque: ''Dawn," Harry Lindoe. Diplomas: 
“The Foy Boat," Harrop P. Wight; “A Bit of Newlyn (Pen- 
zance)," J. W. Gladson. 

Members’ Classes.—Class D—bronze plaque: “River Mists,” 


Harry Dixon. Diploma: ‘‘The Heights, Madeira," Ald. G. B. 
Bainbridge. Class E-—bronze plaque: ‘Puzzled,’ 1. A. 
Loades. | Diploma: “Landing the Catch," J. T. Harrison. 


Class F—bronze plaque: “ Roses,’ L. A. Loades. 
“Flower Study," J. T. Harrison. 

Cham pionship—Members’ Classes.—Harry Dixon, who is also 
winner of monthly competition held during past session. 

C. F. Inston exhibited in the loan section eighteen of his 
prints, and J. M. Whitehead showed twelve of his beautiful 
flower and fruit studies in the same section. 


Diploma : 


а. 
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“OX PHOTOGRAPHER'S CLOCK. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


[This series of photographer's guides to the British Cathedrals and Abbeys has met with such favourable appreciation in the pages of the P. N. 
that it will be continued in the combined A. P. AND P. N. The best times and points of view for securing. the most pictorial results have been 
supplied by leading architectural photographers, and can be relied on as providing for the maximum possibilities in a minimum of time. These maps 
and time tables can be commended to the attention of photographic societies visiting the various cathedrals during the summer session. 

The following have already been dealt with:—Erv, WORCESTER, RoMsEY, PETERBOROUGH, ABBEYDORE, TRuRo, CROWLAND, LLANDAFF, MALMS- 


BURY, WESTMINSTER, EXETER, JERPOINT, ROCHESTER, GLASTONBURY. 
of this paper, 52, Long Acre, W.C.] 


“ Among the cathedrals of this country, that of Salisbury holds a very distinguished rank. 


Back numbers of the P. N. containing these can still be obtained from the office 


The singular uniformity dis- 


played in its design and style, the harmony which pervades its several parts and proportions, and the striking air of lightness, 
simplicity, and elegance which reigns throughout the whole, all conspire to invest it with a charm particularly its own, 
whilst the elevation of its graceful spire renders it without exception the most lofty building in the kingdom. 


HE city of Salisbury is eighty-four miles from London, and 

has a station on the main line of the L. and S.W. Railway. 
It can also be reached by the G. W. Railway from London or 
the Midlands and Wales. 

Prior to the building of the present church, the cathedral was 
at Sarum, some distance to the north. There disputes arose 
between the monks and the military, with the result that a dis- 
pensation was obtained, which enabled the present building 
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(which was commenced in 1220) to be constructed. Forty years 
of continuous work was necessary for its completion. The 
result is a church unique in its comparative unity of style and 
date. The spire is the highest in the country. 

Services are held in the cathedral on week-days at 7.30 a.m., 
то a.m., and 3 p.m. Sermons are preached on holy days. 
During the winter months the evening service is at 4 p.m. 

The principal view points are : — 

No. 1, 6.30 a.m. View of the cathedral from the close. A wide- 


7 SALISBURY. 


c 


No. 3, 8.3o a.m., and later. 


No. 3a. > 
No. 4, 9 a.m. The choir, looking west. 


ا 
= 


angle lens is necessary. St. Ann's Gate may afterwards 


receive attention. 


No. 2, 8 a.m. North side of the monument to Giles de Bridport. 


12th century. 
Old choir screen in the N.E. or 


morning chapel. Е | 
Also lavatory, aumbries, etc., in the same chapel. 


No. 5, то a.m. Interior of the 
3 chapter house. 
P metanns care — No. 6, 10.15 a.m. Vestibule to 
| same. Photographers are  per- 
mitted to work in the chapter 
house during morning service. 

No. 7, 10.30 a.m. oorway of 
chapter house. Тһе spandrils 
of the arcading of the chapter 
house form an interesting series 
of Old Testament subjects com- 
mencing with the Creation. 

No. 8, 11 a.m. View across the 
eastern transepts. 

No. 9, 11.15 a.m. The choir, 
looking east. If preferred, a 
nearer view showing the reredos 
and the sanctuary can be taken. 

No. 10, 11.45 a.m. The nave, look- 
ing west. 

NO. II, I2 noon. 
transepts. 

No. 12, 12.15 p.m. N.E. corner of 
cloisters and entrance into south 
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Across the great 


transept. 
No. 13, 12.30 p.m. Exterior of 
Cloisters, N.W. corner. The 


High Street Gate can be photo- 

graphed about this time. 

THE BISHOPS PALACE No. 14, 1 p.m. The Lady chapel 
from near the cope chest in the 
north aisle. 

No. 15, 1.30 p.m. The north aisle. 

No. 16, 2 p.m. The nave, looking 
east. About 3 p.m. a distant 
view of the cathedral can be ob- 
tained (with the river in the fore- 
ground) close by the footbridge 
near the Nursing Home. 

No. 17, 4 p.m. The western entrance. 

No. 18, 4.15 p.m. View of the cathedral from the N.W. 

No. 19, 4.30 p.m. The north porch. 

Permission to photograph can be obtained from the Dean or 

Canon in residence. A contribution to the fabric fund is expected. 
Dark-rooms will be found at Messrs. Adkins and Son, Market 

Place; E. Baker, 86, Fisherton Street ; Harrison, chemist, 29, 

Fisherton Street; Johnson, optician, 59, Catherine Street; and 

H. C. Messer, 29, Castle Street. 
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A DUTCH INTERIOR STUDY. 


“Mary was a Housematd.” 


ON 


HERE is no phase 

of home por- 

traiture at once 
so elusive and so fas- 
cinating as window 
photography. The con- 
trast of brightest light 
and darkest shadow, 
and the constant need 
of determining the ex- 
posure so exactly that 
the details inside the 
room shall attain sufh- 
cient density before the 
window itself becomes 
hopelessly halated, 
arouses the gambling 
spirit that is latent in 
every would-be pic- 
torial photographer, 
and urges one on to 
fresh effort. 
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WINDOW PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By PAUL WENDOVER. 


Now, I don't know exactly why it should be so, but 
somehow or other window photography is seldom 
attempted except by the very inexperienced or the very 
skilful photographer. The beginner almost invariably 
includes a window when he is making his first indoor 
photograph, and the window is usually the only thing 
that is visible on the finished result. Afterwards, he 
rather shies at windows, and instead of pointing his 
camera towards the light he reverses the process and 
sets the camera up, either on the window sill or with its 
back to the window, with the unfortunate result that his 
prints instead of having too much contrast, have no con- 
trast at all, in short, as Mr. Micawber would say, they 
are flat. 

From then, until the beginner has blossomed out into 
an exhibitor, and is seeking for fresh worlds to conquer, 
the window and its fascinations are eschewed. But, 
sooner or later, usually later, he comes back to his early 
love, and hovers round the window with the persistency 
of a moth at a candle. 

Sisters, cousins and aunts are lured by promises—that 
are never kept—into posing in all sorts of comfortable, 
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and meant-to-look-comfortable, attitudes, by, at, or in 
front of the window, with ever varying success, but 
until the various pitfalls have been dodged, and the 
failures have been analysed, it is only by chance that 
pictures that are worth the making can be regularly 
secured. 

The secret of the whole thing is simple, and there is no 
reason at all why straightforward negatives should not 
be secured every time, if only those who propose 
attempting this type of portraiture will take a little 
trouble before asking their sitters to sit. 

In the first place, it is absolutely essential that you 
should know your window and its particular failings. 
Some rooms have a window at each end, but these rooms 
are uncommon. In most rooms either there is only one 
window, or all the windows are on one side, and it is 
here that the greatest difficulty arises. As the light 
comes from one direction only, there is nothing to throw 
up that part of the wall that comes immediately under 
the window. 

If the decoration of the room is at all sombre, the floor 
and wall under the window is so poorly illuminated that 
there is nothing in the negative to print out. If there is 
a window or a door, through which light can come, in 
the wall which runs at right angles to your background 
window, the difficulty is minimised, but, if not, the only 
thing to do is to have as much reflected light as vou 
possibly can. This, of course, needs much previous 
preparation. Screens and clothes-horses have to be 
brought in and liberally bedecked with sheets. Towels 
or other sheets have to be spread upon the floor outside 
the limits of the proposed picture, and newspapers have 
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to be hung up at every available point, until your once 
tidy room looks like a cottage kitchen on a washing 
day. 

Of course, none of these draperies show in the picture, 
and you naturally say nothing about them when you 
show the print, but it is almost impossible to get a 
properly lighted result unless you resort to some device 
of this kind. 

\Vithout reflectors the light can only come from one 
side; there is no diffusion of the light, because it is 
coming from a restricted opening, and the result is 
exaggerated contrast, deficient half-tone, and unnatural 
modelling. 

The great thing to do is to get aS much light in the 
room as one possibly can, as every bit of light that 
comes in is reflected back on to the sitter and the wall 
or framework round the window. For this reason, cur- 
tains should be thrown back as far as they will go, and 
the blinds, if any, pulled up to the highest point. 

Your sitter should be asked to wear as light a dress as 
possible, as, unless a mere effect is aimed at, the difh- 
culties are accentuated by dark drapery. 

Halation is, of course, a tremendous bugbear in 
window photography, and so I prefer to use the thinnest 
of celluloid films in preference to plates, for even 
backed plates are liable to show slightly halated results 
under such trying circumstances, unless very short ex- 
posures can be given. I have heard of people who used 
backed films, but they are difficult to obtain commer- 
cially, and most unsatisfactory things to try and back 
oneself. Cristoid films can be used, and give excellent 
results, but the development is uncanny, and unless one 
has had plenty of practice with them, they are rather apt 
to stick to the glass after squeegeeing. 


AN INTERVAL FOR TEA. 
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MAN PROPOSES.’ | f Bv PauL WENDOYER. 
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Another dodge which I have used occasionally with 
success is to paste very thin tracing paper over each 
pane of the window, but this takes a lot of time, and 
should only be resorted to for a very long exposure. 

I live in the country, and my cottage has leaded 
diamond pane windows, which make ideal settings for 
portraits, but the windows are small, and it is almost 
a matter of impossibility, even with the most elaborate 
system of reflectors, to secure adequate lighting. The 
impression one has of the light is that it is coming 
through holes, and, although the effect is charming in 
colour, from a photographic point of view it is anything 
but satisfactory. The lattice window illustrations, 
therefore, show most clearly the things best to be 
avoided in window photography, and are held up as 
examples of how not to do it, rather than as lessons 
to be followed. 

Sunlight is, or may be, a great factor in successful 
photography. The extra illumination secured inside 
the room more than compensates for the difficulty of 
keeping the high lights from choking up, and often 


With a Camera in Venice. 
A Topical Holiday Article by WARD MUIR. 


EALLY, Venice is a dreadful place for film- 
wasting. The most staid anti-‘‘ snapping ”’ of 
mortals could hardly resist the temptations it 
offers. For in Venice you do not have to look 

for picturesqueness. Picturesqueness is everywhere. 
It begins on the steps of the railway terminus, and dogs 
you all the way to your hotel, making your fingers 
itch for the shutter release long before you have had 
a wash and unpacked a clean shirt. Next morning 
after breakfast, picturesqueness jumps at you the 
minute you have put on your hat and walked out; and 
all day it streams before you in incredible quantities as 
you lollop along the canals in your gondola. When 
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brings a charm into the picture that would be absent 
with a more evenly distributed light. 

As no great depth of focus is required, the larger the 
stop used the better. At F/6.5, exposures varying from 
two to seven seconds can be given, according to the 
light inside the room, and although this would sound as 
if the window was going to be hopelessly over-exposed, 
yet, as a matter of fact, with slow development, no 
serious trouble is encountered. 

Of course, one has to be careful in developing to allow 
full time for the less adequately exposed parts of the 
subject to build up, and for that reason it is advisable 
to employ a dilute solution and develop the films in a 
tank. If the developer is too strong, you are bound to 
get excessive contrast, and this must be avoided. Con- 
trast there will always be, but if you want to get a good 
negative that will print well without dodging, don't try 
and get it developed in five minutes. Quick developing 
action is all very well for most outdoor subjects, but 
don't try it if you are thinking of taking up window 
photography. 


SANTA MARIA DELLA SALUTE. 


you sit at a café table in the Piazza, the picturesque- 
ness of St. Mark's facade peeps over the rim of your 
tea cup. When you dodge a persistent postcard 
seller, the picturesqueness of Santa Maria della Salute, 
with its water foreground, rushes forward to meet you. 
When you go to buy fresh spools at one of the little 
shops in the Salizzada San Moisè, glimpses of quaint 
by-ways to right and left will lead you astray by their 
almost stagey picturesqueness. 

In a word, Venice is one of the few places on earth 
which come up to their reputation. The first time I 
went to Venice I remember this was the thing that 
astonished me most—the fact that Venice was posi- 
tively Venetian. So few '' show places ” are just what 
you expect them to be, that this quality of being ‘‘ the 
money's worth " impresses one at the outset to the 
exclusion of many other worthier sentiments. We are 
so accustomed in these days to being disappointed that 
when we are not disappointed we are naively taken 
aback. I know I was when I found that my porter 
really did put my baggage into a gondola when I 
emerged from the train. I had heard that gondolas 
were common in Venice; I had heard that there were 
no wheeled vehicles, and how I expected to convey my- 
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GONDOLA MOORINGS. 


self and my traps to the 
hotel I don’t now know; 
but nevertheless the 
gondola, the gondolier, 
the canal, and all the rest 
of the silent, beautiful 
things which make 
Venice wonderful, sur- 
prised me. That I was 
surprised is a melan- 
choly comment on the 
typical modern attitude 
of mind. For when you 
come to analyse my sur- 
prise (and the similar 
surprise which I know 
other visitors to Venice 
have felt, just as I then felt it) you perceive that it 
was purely surprise at the fact that someone had told 
us the truth about a thing, and we were startled to 
find that what they had said was a whole truth, and 
not partly a lie. 

But what shall I say about photography in Venice? 
The above remarks really say all there is to be said, if 
you read between the lines. They tell you that photo- 
graphy in Venice is too easy; and there's an end of it. 
““ As easy as falling off а log,’’ is supposed to be a 
strong term for expressing easiness, though, as I have 
never fallen off a log, I cannot pronounce from personal 
experience on it. But I can pronounce, from personal 
experience, on photography in Venice, and if falling 
off logs is really as easy as it is supposed to be, then 
| assert that Venetian photography is like it. And it 
is this easiness which makes it so difficult—though the 
statement sounds like the wilfullest of wilful Chester- 
tonianism. For if ‘“‘ any bally ass"' can take pic- 
turesque photographs of Venice, where is the merit in 
going and doing likewise? I may or may not be a 
bally ass myself; but you may be quite sure I don't 
think myself one; and I am equally sure the reader 
of these lines does not think himself one either. Then 
why should I—or should you—deserve credit for mak- 
ing picturesque photographs in Venice, when the afore- 
mentioned bally ass can make them too? 

Why, indeed? Why snap at this, that, or the other 
canal, when thousands of other folks have snapped at 
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it before you, and when photographs of it stare at you 
from every shop window in the Square? Might it not 
be saner simply to buy those photographs, if they are 
as good mementoes of your visit as any you are likely 
to procure by your own energies? 

But are they as good? That is just the question. 
After all, Venice comes into line with Clapham here. 
For no two persons see a street in Clapham, or a canal 
in Venice, with the same pair of eyes, and even with 
the same emotions, pleasurable or otherwise. There is 
a very real and very sound reason why you and I, dear 
reader, decline to buy our mementoes of Venice (or of 
Clapham, as the case may be). The reason is this: 
We want mementoes of what we thought and saw, not 
of what Mr. Snooks, the local professional, thought and 
saw. The fact that Mr. Snooks’s pictures are a deal 
better than ours as often as not, weighs never one 
grain in the balance. We will have none of them. 
And we are right in our resolve. Fortunately for Mr. 
Snooks, there are a vast multitude of folk who do 
not look at the matter from this particular aspect. But 
that is by the way. 

Now, I want to advise 
those of my readers 
who intend to go to 
Venice—or апу other 
'" show place’’ for that 
matter—to make this a 
matter of conscientious 
vowing; and the vow 
should run somewhat as 
follows: ''I hereby re- 
solve to see Venice ''— 
or whatever the place 
may be—'' with my own 
eyes; not with the eyes 
of the guidebook-writer, 
or the professional 
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album-compiler; and I hereby resolve to photograph 
what I think beautiful; not what I am taken to by my 
gondolier as a beautiful thing or scene; although when 
my personal opinion, and that of the gondolier or the 
guidebook-writer chance to coincide, I shall not with 
foolish snobbishness thereby avoid that view, but take 
it in all meekness and humbleness of heart, and enjoy 
it afterwards as what I saw that precious day, and 
what thousands of others have seen and admired with 
me. I will avoid, as far as in me lies, the hackneyed 
and the obvious; nevertheless when I find that I have 
taken a hackneyed and obvious scene, I shall not be 
ashamed of it, but shall stick up for it, and insist (to 
myself, if not to my friends) that it was again what I 
saw, and that it is therefore as truly my impression as 
the most orginal print in my collection.’’ 

In fact, the sermon I have to preach is, plainly: Be 
honest in your photography in Venice, as you would 
be in your photography in Clapham. Don’t be afraid 
of taking what appeals to you—even if by a singular 
chance it happens to have appealed to every solitarv 
tourist who has been there before you. Gondolas and 
the Grand Canal, and the Rialto and the Bridge of 
Sighs, and the Schiavoni, and all the rest of them, are 
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beautiful; and are no less beautiful because they have 
been snapped a million times. Snap them for the million 
and first time, if you, too, think them beautiful. 

Here are a few final practical points: Don’t go about 
too much in gondolas. You can walk everywhere 
within Venice, and for photography, leisurely walking 
brings a richer harvest than boating. Strike out in 
every direction on your own hook, and don’t stick to 
main routes. Never mind if you get lost. Venice isn’t 
at all a bad place to get lost in; and you always find 
your way out of the twistiest labyrinth in the end. 
Don’t be deceived by the brightness of the sunshine. 
The shadows are dark, and you must do your best to 
expose for them, or you’ll get soot and whitewash. 
Unless you have a very standard-sized camera, avoid, if 
you can, buying films on the spot, especially out of the 
tourist season. They may be stale. Unless you are 
in a great hurry, stretch a point to take a stand camera 
as well as a hand one. There is plenty of stand camera 
work to be done; and even in streets, the Venetians are 
too accustomed to photography to be a bother. Besides, 
if you want to take the architectural details of St. 
Mark's, or sunset on the Lagoons, you can't do with- 
out an ortho. screen. 


SUNSETS IN EARLY SUMMER. « By м.к PLOWDEN. 


T the present time of year there 
is little doubt that the sky 
assumes a greater variety in 
the cloud forms that present 

themselves to our gaze than 

at any other period of the 
year. The importance of 
clouds, or other suitable in- 
dications of colour and 
form in the sky, can be well 

understood when it 15 
realised that an expanse 
of white paper can never 
truly represent the sky 
portion of any landscape 
or other outdoor subject. 
This fact has been dwelt 
upon so frequently that 
practically every amateur 
now grasps the value of 
clouds in a landscape or 
seascape picture, and the 
time has also been reached 
when every photographer 
begins to see that to 
achieve success in compe- 
titions | and exhibitions 
‘* bald-headed ”’ photo- 
graphs of these subjects 

are likely to be entirely out of the running. 

The obvious gain in pictorial quality that suitable 
clouds give to an outdoor picture is now fully realised, 
and, moreover, the errors of lighting that were once 
prevalent among amateurs who used one stock cloud 
negative for every subject, do not obtain with such 
frequency. 

The past two or three weeks have been productive 
of a remarkably fine display of cloud forms in the 
heavens, and every photographer should have been 


on the look-out to secure as many of them as possible 
for future use. | 

The amateur—especially the amateur who can get 
within sight of the sea coast—will probably be most 
charmed at the present time with the beauty of the sun- 
sets. Midsummer sunsets, as a rule, are not so attrac- 
tive in their form and variety as those which occur 
now or in August. It frequently happens that at the 
close of a hot, cloudless summer’s day the sun will sink 
to rest in a slight mist only, and the presence of clouds 
will be the exception rather than the rule. 

The formation of a sunset is always a most wonderful 
and beautiful sight, and should afford the camera user 
a good opportunity for making a series of pictures 
which may be described as “ the genesis of a sunset.” 

Nowhere can be seen such sunsets as those which 
occur over the sea, with a clear horizon line stretch- 
ing away to westward; the sinking of sun into ocean 
amid the golden glories of attendant clouds presents 
a spectacle that must assuredly impress every observer 
with a love for the beautiful in nature. 

The photography of such a subject does not present 
any great difficulty, and in view of the pictorial pos- 
sibilities of the’ results, the subject is one that may be 
said to ask for less exertion on the part of the photo- 
grapher than any other. 

The light is sufficiently good to enable an exposure 
of 1-25th to 1-5oth sec. to be given with stop F/11 to 
secure full exposure, ortho. plates can be employed with 
advantage without a colour screen, and they un- 
doubtedly score over the ordinary non-colour-sensitive 
plate. The general colour of the light at sunset is 
yellow, or tinged with yellow and orange, and not a 
great amount of blue is present. Therefore the plates 
specially prepared for rendering yellow and green cor- 
rectly will give a far better result than the ordinarv 
plates, and the general colour of the light in itself 
fulfils the function of a colour screen. 

Now that much of the misconception regarding the 
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difficulties surrounding the use of ortho. plates has been 
removed, and as they can now be obtained of such high 
quality and speed, there is no excuse for not using them 
for nearly every subject. The results are nearly always 
better, and for subjects such as sunsets they score in 
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a very marked degree. 
Plates should also be 


backed when dealing 
with clouds and sunsets, 
if freedom from halation 
is required, and if the 
sunsets are being photo- 
graphed over the water, 
backing the plates is 
almost a necessity, as 
the bright reflections 
from the water will pro- 
bably cause more hala- 
tion than the main sub- 
ject itself. Film users 
will not need to consider 
the backing question at 
all, and there are one or 
two excellent ortho. roll and flat films obtain- 
able that will give results equal in every re- 
spect to those obtained with plates, espe- 
cially of the subject illustrated. 

In taking these photographs the camera 
(if a hand camera is used) is, of course, set 
to infinity, and the formation of the sunset 
clouds should be watched carefully as the 
sun sinks. Avoid staring straight at the 
sun during this period, or when the right 
moment arrives it will be impossible to see 
anything at all. The best plan is to look at 
the composition as it forms, and then direct 
the gaze elsewhere for a minute or two. 
During the interval not only will the clouds have altered 
sufficiently to give a clear idea of difference, but the eyes 
will not be so blinded by the glare of the setting sun. 

Although the seaside, or other places where an unin- 
terrupted view of the horizon is to be obtained, usually 
presents the best opportunities for the cloud photo- 
erapher, dwellers inland, and even in the midst of 
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towns, will find no lack of material. In most cities it 
is possible, from various points, to obtain a fairly 
clear view of the sky unobstructed by chimneys, tele- 
graph poles, or wires. Whether the point of vantage 
is on top of a high building or on the outskirts of the 
town will depend on circumstances; but 
clouds that overhang our big inland cities 
during the spring and fall of the year аге. 
always extremely beautiful, and are worth 
considerable trouble to Secure. Seen through 
the haze of the town, they are entirely dif- 
ferent to the type observable over the sea. 

The photography of sunsets is a fasci- 

nating phase of cloud photography, and the 
results must necessarily be judged by them- 
selves, as it is not often a sunset can be 
utilised for printing into another picture in 
the same way as ordinary clouds. 
Put four average amateur photographers 
where they can obtain an unin- 
terrupted view of the horizon 
in every direction, and if there 
are clouds to be seen at all 
points of the compass, there is 
little doubt that the most strik- 
ing and picturesque will be 
found in the quarter occupied 
by the sun. 

These are the clouds that are 
most likely to attract three out 
of the four photographers, and 
beautiful negatives will result, 
no doubt. But when the time 
comes to use them as supple- 


THREE PHASES OF A SUMMER SUNSET. 


mental to average landscapes, their utility is at a dis- 
count. The reason for this is because most landscapes 
are photographed with the light either behind or on one 
side of the camera, and not directly in front. The 
fourth photographer will probably think of this, and 
secure some quieter but eminently useful specimen that 
will be found in the opposite direction. 
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THE NEW LIPPMANN METHOD. 


If one were to judge by the allusions to the new Lipp- 
mann method which appear in the newspapers, it might 
be supposed that the amateur would do well to at once 
sell his cameras and lenses and rely on making his 
photographs on plates that only require to be held up 
opposite the scene and uncovered for an instant. Those, 
however, who have read the account of the new method 
that appeared on page 321 of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER of March 31 last will realise that the new 
method is at present rather of technical and scientific 
interest than of practical importance. М. Detceuf, in 
the Bulletin of the Belgian Photographic Association, 
describes a recent improvement of the Lippmann plate; 
the sensitive surface being covered by an even layer of 
glass spheres, or holeless beads, about one-fifth of a milli- 
metre in diameter. Each of these forms a microscopic 
image of the scene, towards which the face of the plate 
is directed, and the resultant of these minute images 
gives a non-inverted image of the scene, just as in the 
case of the eye of an insect. It is pointed out that the 
plate need not be flat. It would be possible to have a 
concave plate, on which a photograph might be pro- 
duced that would show an object face on, or from either 
side. Indeed, a similar idea might be carried farther, 
as, if a statue were photographed by the Lippmann 
method on a cylindrical surface entirely surrounding the 
statue, and then a second, or positive, photograph were 
made from the negative, this being made on an outer 
cylinder concentric with the first, the positive cylinder 
would give to the observer an optical equivalent of the 
statue in all its aspects, and the appearance would be 
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TWO-COLOUR HELIOCHROMY. 


truly stereoscopic. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
above is strictly possible from a theoretical point of 
view, the practical realisation of such an idea, in a way 
that would satisfy the onlooker, must be regarded as 
extremely problematical. 

Two-colour heliochromy, a simplification of Ducos du 
Hauron’s three-colour system, although many times 
studied and discussed from an experimental standpoint, 
has been almost entirely neglected by the every-day 
worker with the camera, but Mr. G. A. Smith’s recent 
exhibition of two-colour cinematograph subjects should 
serve to make the average amateur realise the possibili- 
ties of the method. A remarkably easy method of 
working the two-colour process, whether for ordinary 
effect or for stereoscopic effect, is that recommended 
between three and four years ago by L'Abbé Graby. 
Two negatives of the subject are taken,one under a blue 
screen and the other under an orange screen, a stereo- 
scopic camera being used if stereoscopic effect is de- 
sired. The negative taken under the orange screen is 
printed on ferro-prussiate paper, and the blue print thus 
obtainedformsone elementof thecombination. The second 
colour element is an orange print from the negative 
taken under the blue screen. This orange print may be 
an impression in gum-bichromate made over or on the 
blue print, or it may be a film transparency made by any 
one of the many methods available, and laid or cemented 
in position. For stereoscopic effect the orange print 
may be a suitably toned silver print, and in this case 
the two prints are mounted side by side. | 
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QPAQUE POSITIVES ON GLASS. 

It is quite an old notion to produce a thin transparency on 
glass and then to coat the film with a white enamel-like composi- 
tion, so that the picture when regarded from the glass side 
looks almost as if it were photographed on ivory; indeed, 
several methods of this character were in vogue about fifty years 
ago, and photographs thus finished were known as ivorytypes 
or Eburneum pictures, but the technics of these methods were 
complex and difficult. In American Photography Mr. W. S. 
Davis describes an easy method. A thin and clear transparency 
is made on an ordinary plate, but care must be taken that the 
image shows as right handed when looked at through the glass. 
The intensity may be judged by laying the plate film side down 
on a sheet of white paper, and in many or most cases some 
adjustment will be required in the way of intensification or 
reduction. When the film is quite dry, all that is required is 
to paint it over evenly with fine flake white paint, as used by 
artists. It scarcely needs saying that the film may be stained 
by means of soluble colours, or it may be locally backed by oil 
colours before the even coating of white is applied. 


ANALYTICAL SEPARATION OF SILVER 
CHLORIDE AND SIL'VER IODIDE. 
This is a not unfrequent problem for the experimental worker 
with emulsions, and a method of M. Baubigny, described in 
the Journal of the Chemical Society, should prove useful. The 


precipitate, consisting of the mixed silver salts, is treated for a 
few minutes at a temperature of 70 to 80 Centigrade, with about 
тоо с.с. of a solution containing тоо grammes of ammonium 
sesqui-carbonate and 20 c.c. of 20 per cent. ammonia to each 
litre. The mixture is then cooled, the clear solution is decanted 
on to a filter, and the residue is once more extracted with the 
ammoniacal solution. The residue, which now consists solely 
of silver iodide, is poured on a filter, washed with the ammonia- 
cal solution diluted with an equal volume of water, dried and 
weighed. The silver chloride is separated from the filtrate by 
the addition of nitric acid, and is estimated as usual. 


CONVERTING THE NEWLY DEVELOPED NEGA- 
TIVE INTO A POSITIVE. | 
This matter has taken а new interest since the advent of the 
Autochrome process, and if we may judge by the recent ex- 
perience of Mr. W. T. Wilkinson, success depends largely on 
the use of a slow plate, most commercial rapid plates giving 
fogged and unsatisfactory results. After development and 
washing, the plate is exposed to light under water until one tint 
has been registered on the Watkins meter, after which the image 
is dissolved out in a solution containing 150 grains of potassium 
bichromate and one drachm of nitric acid to ten ounces of 
water. The action of this being complete, the plate is washed, 
treated with an acid sulphite solution to remove the bichromate 
stain, and re-developed. 
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Co-operation in the Exhibitions of Photographic Societies.—In 
my notes of February 18 I pointed out the desirabil.ty of trying 
an experiment in the direction of society co-operation with 
regard to sending work to exhibitions and the executive of the 
latter bearing some part of the cost. These observations drew 
forth a timely note from Mr. Basil Schon on the subject in the 
issue of March 31. Having the result before me at the present 
time, I think that the particulars may be of interest to exhibition 
committees. One or two members of the Leeds Camera Club 
sent a few exhrbits direct to the Shefheld exhibition, but ten 
members sent them collectively in one case, at the request of 
the club. The modus operandi was that each member took his 
exhibits to a local picture framer, who packed them in one case 
and sent them off to the Shefheld exhibition. The packer 
charged for his trouble, and the loan of the packing case, at the 
rate of one penny per square foot (1.е., the outside measurement 
of frames), and for twenty-seven frames this amounted to 4s. 1d., 
whilst the railway carriage, by goods train, totalled 4s. 2d. there 
and back. It will thus be seen that by collective action the total 
cost works out at a fraction over threepence-halfpenny per 
frame, an impossible cost when sent individually, and in this 
instance, with no fag to the exhibitor, as all he had to do was 
to send his office boy with the parcel of frames to the packer. 
The Sheffield society, in the case before us, paid the packing 
charges and railway carriage one way; thus, it simply cost the 
member the entry fees, an average of less than a penny per 
frame, and a minimum of trouble. 

ees, |, == 

Lecturers’ Meeting at Bradford.—At the invitation of the 
Council of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, the lecturers were 
entertained to tea at Bradford a fortnight ago, and a very 
pleasant Saturday afternoon was spent. Mr. Ezra Clough 
officiated as host, and incidentally put all into a good humour 
by his cheery account of the good work done by the lecturers 
in the past, and pointed out that he was now engaged in the 
preparation of his tenth lecture list. One or two of the lecturers 
had apparently suspected that this was Clough’s game and had 
another pressing engagement that Saturday afternoon, and wrote 
regretting their inability to be present, but I may assure them 
they won't escape Clough, even with so excellent a subterfuge. 
An “ Who Shall Meet the Lecturer?” discussion followed, but, 
generally speaking, there was little to complain of on that score. 
In one or two instances, however, there had been a lack of 
ordinary courtesy, and the offending societies are ear-marked 
for the special attention of the business secretary. 

ا 

Trade Lecturers.—Speaking of lecturers reminds me that 
societies will shortly be arranging for the next winter’s syllabus, 
and complaints were voiced by secretaries last year that certain 
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(By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


trade firms who send out lecturers do not issue their syllabus 
until very late in the year, and, consequently, many societies 
are booked up, when they receive the trade lecturer’s announce- 
ment. This causes disappointment in many cases, and 1 feel 
sure that it only requires to be brought to the notice of these 
firms to remedy the defect. 
او‎ -— 

Batley’s Summer Programme.—The Batley society have sent 
me their summer syllabus, and judging by a perusal of the 
names of the places they propose to visit in the twenty-three 
excursions arranged, there is evidence of a busy and successful 
season. Tuesdays and Saturdays are the allotted days, and 
particulars will be forwarded to those intending joining these 
excursions, if the secretary is advised a week in advance 


а 

The Hull Photographic Society.—The Hull society had their 
first outing of the season on Saturday, the oth inst., to Thornton 
Abbey, and there was a good muster of members. The weather 
conditions were satisfactory, and some useful work was done. 
The excursion was most opportune, as it followed by a couple 
of days an excellent demonstration on “ Іѕосһготайс Photo- 
graphy," given by Messrs. Wellington and Ward, and thus the 
members were able to practically try what theorv ‘iad taught so 


recently. MN 
Leeds Camera Club.—The Leeds Camera Club have been put- 
ting their house in order recently, and the result is quite an array 
of new rules. Some of the old pillars of the society are restored 
to support the society, and many will be glad to learn that 
Robert Bourke has been induced to once more accept the presi- 
dency of the society. Mr. Bourke has had a few years' rest from 
active organisation, and he will return to it with increased zest 
and energy, born of ripe experience. An effort is being made 
to restore the membership to something like its former level, 
and Leeds photographers will be well advised to communicate 
with the secretary, F. G. Issott, 33, Dorset Terrace, Harehills, 
Leeds, who will supply particulars of membership. By the way, 
Mr. Issott is the old secretary of the Camera Club, and, like 
Mr. Bourke, has been prevailed upon to endeavour to pull the 


society together. "m 


A Rumour from Bradford.—A rumour has reached me that 
something extra good is in store for the members of the Bradford 
Photographic Society, and I sincerely trust that the scheme for a 
permanent club house of their own, which, I understand, is the 
suggestion, will have that hearty support a scheme so ambitious 
deserves. An anticipation of the privileges that will accrue to 
the Bradford amateurs almost makes one wish he were 


domiciled in Bradford. 
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SCOTTISH FEDERATION NOTES. 


The Federation Outing.—The summer gathering of the 
Federation is due on June 6, the destination, Stirling, famous in 
Scottish history, one of the oldest royal burghs, and celebrated 
for the beauty and grandeur of its situation. To strike a more 
utilitarian note, it has also a most conveniently ''got.at" situa- 
tion ; this, added to its scenic and historical associations, should 
conduce to a large attendance. The arrangements are now com- 
plete. The “Golden Lion" Hotel, King Street, has been chosen 
as the headquarters for the day. In the forenoon the Castle 
will be visited by way of the Back Walk. 

The Castle, the authorities and the local guide-book inform us 
(and these books are celebrated for their accuracy), dates back 
to prehistoric times, although it has not as yet figured in E. T. 
Reed's Prehistoric Peeps. It was a royal residence, and James V., 
it will be remembered, who was crowned here, did his mas- 
querading about the country as the Gudeman o’ Ballengeich— 
Ballengeich, by the way, is seen from the Spur Battery. From 
the Castle a magnificent panorama of mountain and dale is 
spread out before the onlooker, while meandering through it like 
a silver thread is the winding Forth. Perhaps of most interest 
are the two great battlefields of Scottish liberty—Stirling Brig 
and Bannockburn. Within the environs of the Castle there is 
much to photograph, although one feels that all has not been 
done that might have been done to retain the old structure in 
its antique beauty. Fancy the Chapel Royal used as a refresh- 
ment room—oh, horror! and Parliament House, where the last 
Scottish Parliament opened its sittings, used as a barracks. 

On our way from the Castle we pass Mar's Work, with its 
quaint inscriptions; Argyle House (now a military hospital) ; 
the Parish Kirk of Stirling, and the Guild Hall, or Cowane's 


(By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Hospital, with its old-world architecture and Scripture texts. 
The cemetery, with the Ladies’ Rock and Martyr’s Monument, 
also merits attention. It might be mentioned here that the 
Commanding Officer has granted permission to photograph in 
the Castle. 

At one p.m. lunch will be served in the “ Golden Lion." The 
afternoon drive will start at 2.10 p.m. on the arrival of the train 
from Glasgow, so that those in the West, who can only get the 
half-day, will be catered for, and can enjoy the later part of the 
proceedings. 

The drive, given good weather (and it is almost appalling to 
think how much depends on that elusive “good weather ’’), 
should be enjoyable, passing many places of interest, including 
the old Brig o' Stirling. Mrs. Graham has granted permission 
to visit the grounds of Airthrey Castle, its beautiful loch, and 
other photographic subjects. On we go through the picturesquely 
situated Logie to Cambuskenneth Abbey. The tower is the only 
remaining portion of the building; but the fine old doorway 
opposite the entrance to the tower, now used as an entrance to 
the churchyard, was one of the doorways entering the nave. 
Jemes III. and his Queen are buried here, a monument erected 
by the late Queen Victoria marking the spot. During the drive 
a photograph of those present will be taken by the Excursion 
Secretary. Tea will be served on return at the ** Golden Lion." 

The charge, following precedent, for lunch, drive and tea will 
be ss., surely a cheap enough day's outing ; for those who can 
only come in the afternoon, the drive and tea will cost 3s. 

All associates are welcome, and any queries will be answered 
by the secretary, P. D. Nairn, Allan Park Studio, Stirling. 
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Sterry from the position of treasurer, a position he has held for 
тапу years, was received with great regret, and Leslie E. Clift 


was appointed treasurer fro fem. The vacancy thus caused on 
the committee was filled by the appointment of C. Churchill 
(Woolwich P.S.). The acting secretary reported that the new 
books were now in the hands of the affiliated societies. A vote 
of thanks was accorded Dr. Evershed for the work he had 
undertaken in editing the Red Book this year, and it is hoped 
the value of the new edition will be duly appreciated. Several 
new lectures of considerable interest will shortly be ready for 
circulation. The half-yearly meeting of delegates will be held 
on Wednesday, June 17th, at 6.30. 


The South London Photographic Society's River Trip.— Favoured 
with magnificent weather and the presence of several visitors, 
including Messrs. Alvin Langdon Coburn, W. Benington, Mal- 
colm Arbuthnot, etc., the South London Photographic Society 
boarded their tug at Limehouse pier on Saturday, the 16th inst., 
for the annual River Thames excursion. The society's new 
and popular president, Dr. A. R. F. Evershed, assisted by Mr. 
Robt. Jamieson, directed the route taken, which extended to 
Erith, the party returning to the Trafalgar Hotel, Greenwich, 
where forty members and friends took tea, afterwards re- 
embarking for the return journey. The number of plates exposed 
was pr ly arecord, for no previous river outing of this society 
has been taken under such satisfactory conditions, from a photo- 
graphic point of view, and many results will no doubt be seen 
at the forthcoming autumn exhibitions. The last few minutes 
before landing were the most exciting and dramatic of the day, 
the sunset effects being magnificent. Visitors are always made 
welcome at these excursions, and the society’s hon. excursion secre- 
tary, Mrs. Katie Whiles, 211, Algernon Road, Lewisham, will be 
pleased to furnish full particulars upon application. Next ex- 
cursion to Oxshott on Мау 3oth. 


Londen and Provincial Photographic Association again Moving. 
—Owing to a change of proprietorship at “Үе Olde Napier 
Tavern," it has been found necessary, for the comfort of the 
members, to obtain new meeting rooms. The meetings will, 
therefore, in future be held at the ‘ Apple Tree and Mitre,” зо, 
Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C., which, being only two 
minutes’ walk from Chancery Lane Tube Station, is easy of access 
from all parts of London. On Thursday, May 28th, S. G. Yer- 
bury is to give a demonstration of “Sinop,” and the hon. sec. 
invites any readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. who would like to 
see this process worked. 


All architectural photographers will rejoice to hear that the 
famous ruins of Glastonbury Abbey are to be saved to the 
nation. The Bishop of Bath and Wells, who presided at a recent 
meeting at Grosvenor House, was able to inform the audience 
of supporters of the Abbey Purchase Fund that of the £30,000 
required, £25,000 had now been given or promised. Terms had 
been arranged with Mr. Jardine, of Nottingham, who purchased 
the property on behalf of the Bishop when it was put to 
auction last year. 


Holidays Among the Yorkshire Wolds.—'' Yorkshire Resorts" 
is the title of an illustrated booklet of twenty-eight pages pub- 
lished by the Midland Railway Company as a vade mecum for 
holiday makers in that most charming and beautiful part of 
Yorkshire, the West Riding. The main attractions of Harrogate, 
Ilkley, Ben Rhydding, Bolton Abbey, and Grassington are set 
forth in a concise form, with particulars of the cheap ticket 
arrangements. The cover is a neat combination of photo- 
lithography, and the booklet, together with a time-table folder, 
may be obtained, on application, of any of the Midland Railway 
Company’s stationmasters or town agents, district superinten- 
dents, or the Superintendent of the Line, Derby. 


Change of Address. —Mr. Arthur Payne advises us that he 
has removed to 51, North Parade, Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 


The City Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime Street, London, E.C., will 
be pleased to send a copy of their latest last of second-hand appa- 
ratus to any of our readers upon application. There is a large 
selection of both the cheaper and more expensive models, and 
apparatus will be supplied either for prompt cash or upon 
deferred payment terms. 
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Otley and Excursions.—The Otley Camera Club started their 
excellent series of excursions by going to Adel Woods last Satur- 
day. Middle and week end excursions are arranged through the 
summer, and a special effort is being made to make the visit of 
the Yorkshire Union to Otley on June 20 a memorable one. 

The ** Elge’’ List, published by the Gaumont Co., of Chrono 
House, Sherwood Street, London, W., contains particulars of 
the latest additions to their stock of cinematograph film subjects. 
Copies can be obtained upon application. 


Burroughs, Wellcome aad Co., Snow Hill, London, E.C., send 
us a copy of their new booklet, entitled “ Yesterday and To- 
Day." Full particulars are given of the well-known ‘ Tabloid” 
preparations, and there are many useful hints for the photo- 
grapher. Readers can obtain a copy of the booklet upon appli- 
cation to the address given. 

Lenses for Autochrome Work.—In reference to our recent note 
as to the suitability of very rapid portrait lenses for Autochrome 
work, Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., draw attention to the fact 
that they have lenses of this character working at F/2.2, and 
have also constructed special lenses working at as large an 
aperture as F/r for certain work requiring extremely rapid 
exposures. 


Exhibition Criticisms.—From a painter's point of view, and 
fortified in matters photographic by the remarks made by Mr. 
Mortimer when judging, Mr. A. J. Спор, Art Master of the 
Technical School, criticised the work of the members hung at 
the recent exhibition. He emphasised the dictum that “tone 
values must be sought," the lack of these being a common 
feature of the work shown by beginners. He touched upon the 
blank white skies shown in some cases, and also the scattering 
about the picture of irritating high lights. | Composition was also 
dealt with, and the workers urged to shift the camera over and Over 
again, until the very best possible selection was found. The criti- 
cism was given in an interesting and indeed humorous fashion, 
at the same time being highly educational. 


The Balham Camera Club announce a “Question Night" for 
June 17, and questions are invited from members on all photo- 
graphic subjects. This should provide matter for discussion 
and materially assist the younger members, besides making an 
interesting evening. Should any of cur readers living in the 
district care to look in at the club, they are cordially invited, 
and are requested to drop a card to the secretary, J. S. Child, 
20, Sternhold Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W. 


The Barten Pictorial Postcard Co., of 15, St. James’, Barton, 
Bristol, have sent us some specimens of their plain and coloured 
collotype postcards. These cards are excellent productions from 
customers’ own negatives. Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
who desire quantities of their own pictures executed in collotype 
at very reasonable rates should apply to the above address for 
further particulars and prices. 

Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey.— Arrangements have 
been made for an excursion to Guildford on Saturday, May 3oth. 
Train leaves East Croydon at 9.53 a.m., and arrives at Guild- 
ford at 11.19 a.m. Members travelling by other lines should 
arrange to meet the party at Guildford station at that time. 
Lunch should be taken. А substantial tea will be provided at 
“Ye Angel Hotel" (a few minutes from the station) at 6 p.m., 
at a charge of 1s. 6d. each. The Guildford Photographic Society 
have expressed their intention of co-operating. Frequent trains 
leave Guildford during the evening on both S. E. and C. D. 
Railway and L. and S. W. Railway. It is suggested that on 
arriving at Guildford station, two parties be formed, each under 
the guidance of two of theofficers. One party will confine itself to, 
in, and about Guildford, and the other probably walk over to St. 
Martha's Hill and Newlands Corner. Frank H. Wood is the 
hon. gen. sec. ; his address is 11, Milton Road, Wallington. 


“ Carbograph "' at the Royal.—In the report of the Carbograph 
demonstration, given recently at the R.P.S., the demonstrator's 
name was announced as H. Phillips. This should have been 
C. H. L. Jackson. Mr. Jackson has been demonstrating the pro- 
cess before a number of provincial societies during the winter, 
and his lecture to the “ Royal" audience—although another lec- 
ture was given during the first portion of the evening—kept his 
listeners' attention to the finish. 
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T is a pleasure to notice that Mr. Manly, the inventor of the 

Ozobrome process, has recently issued a small pamphlet which 
describes the results of his recent experiments towards better- 
ment and more surefy in the working of his process. In our 
experience we should say that Ozobrome has in the past been 
somewhat of a tricky process; uniformity of result, at any rate, 
in our hands, has not been its characteristic, but now all that 
is to be changed, and if uniformity of result be desired, we are 
assured that it is attainable without any risk of failure. The 
new modus operandi is as follows: 

In the first place it must be noted that the old pigmenting 
solution is not suitable for the new method, and that all bottles 
of solution having a number 700 or under will not work with it, 
but 7o1 and upwards are intended for the new process. The 
reader must take it for granted that all operations will remain as 
before, except as modified by what we are now going to describe. 

Place four dishes alongside of one another (we will call them 
A, B, C, and D). 


Water 25 OZ. 


1 fluid dram 


(0994072299 99«e9099909852992«920090n^296009609*92a2*60603222*5€* 


This makes a 4 per cent. solution, and the proportions should 
be strictly adhered to. Into dish B pour the usual pigmenting 
solution. Into dish C, water; and into dish D, enough water 
to cover a print. Into this dish D the dry bromide print is 
placed face upwards, and the surface is sponged to remove 
air-bells. The pigment plaster is put face upwards in dish A 
containing the acid bath, being kept under the surface by a 
mop camel-hair brush. 

The point of importance in this new operation is the time that 
the pigment plaster is allowed to remain in this acid solution, 
and the absorption of the acid solution by the bromide affects 
the quality of the resulting Ozobrome picture. The accompanying 
table is given by the inventor as a guide in the use of the acid 
solution. 

On removing the plaster from the acid bath, allow it to drain 
thoroughly, and transfer it, face upwards, to the pigmenting 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN THE OZOBROME 
PROCESS. 


Into dish A place the following acid solution: | 
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bath in dish B, where it should remain for 14 minutes; see table 
below : — 
IMMERSION OF PLASTER. 


Seconds Seconds in 
in Pigmenting 
7 : : Acid Bath. Bath. 
For a normal bromide print with a 
good range of tones ..................... 30 go 
For a bromide print that is weak and 
ЖООР ОО E ООУ ООО ТО Io to 20 90 


grey 
For a bromide print that has strong 

black shadows and harsh contrasts 40 to 60 go 

When the plaster has received the desired tone in the acid 
solution it is lifted by one edge and allowed to drain, drawn 
twice across the water contained in dish C, and transferred to 
dish D, where the bromide print awaits it. The bromide print 
and the plaster are now dealt with in the same manner as in 
previous instructions. 

A careful study of the instructions for using the acid bath 
will give the worker the clue to getting what results he may 
desire in the way of modification. 

The rule is:—If the procedure to obtain a picture corre- 
sponding to the bromide print is: — 

Immersion of plaster in acid bath 3o seconds 
т yi pigmenting bath ... 3o з 


then a longer immersion in the acid bath will lower the relief 
of the resulting picture, giving delicacy and detail, while a 
shorter immersion in the acid bath will raise the relief, producing 
strong pictures from weak bromide prints. 

In this way not only can the worker get, if he so require. 
exactly the values and gradations of his bromide print, but can 
also, if he so require, modify the values and gradations in a 
way to suit his purpose. 

Those who use the Ozobrome process for pictorial purposes 
and for control will be extremely glad to welcome these revised 
instructions, and feel that a new power to aid them has been 
added by the ability to get exactly what they require, an im- 
possibility, in our experience, under the old system. 
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THE LUXIA CO.'5 


HIS is a new process for producing sepia prints by simple 

development without toning. It is simple, quick, certain, 
cleanly and cheap. Ап exposure of two seconds to daylight or 
thirty seconds to an incandescent burner gives a fully exposed 
print. As this paper is extremely sensitive to light, it must 
not be opened in daylight or artificial light, but only in the 
safe light, yellow or red, of the dark-room. А special solution 
should be made up for the development of Luxepia, as follows: 


WAVEFORMS 18 OZ. 
Metabisulphite pot. ....................................... 25 gr. 
Soda phosphate o bre ste IE see p e DERE. 450 gr. 
Pot. CREE а а o ERES Rp exc eeu Std us 180 gr. 
Hydrogiinone- ode debe ore ved ol Pied pres ua 50 gr. 

— -_ .— eM, 


LUAEPIA PAPER. 


These ingredients must be mixed in the order given, and each 
salt must be dissolved before the next is added. An absolutely 
clean dish should be used for development, which should be com- 
plete in about one minute; over-development is to be avoided, 
as the prints gain in hypo bath, which should be of the acid 
variety. 

As excellent tones can be obtained by simple development on 
this paper, much time and trouble are saved, and it is asserted 
that the results are as permanent as those obtained by the 
ordinary development and subsequent toning methods. 

After testing this paper ourselves, we can testify to the good 
detail, the vigorous image, and the fine surface which Luxepia 
gives, combined with a fine sepia tone. which alone should 
recommend it for amateurs' use. 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN’S ALBUMAT PAPER. 


"ГНЕ latest novelty in paper comes from Chas. Zimmermann 

and Co., of 9, St. Mary at Hill, E.C., and is, as the port- 
manteau word by which it is to be known informs us, an albumen 
paper with a matt surface. It is supplied in no less than eleven 
varieties of surface, thickness, and colour, from No. 1, a thin, 
smooth white paper with a dead matt surface, to No. 11, 
Japanese vellum, which is a real Japanese paper, with slightly 
tinted surface, giving very rich prints. This paper is stout and 
requires no mounting, and can be used with a broad whi:e 
margin and plate-sunk centre. 

A good negative printed from to ordinary depth P.O.P. gives 
excellent results on this paper. Thorough washing before 
toning, with a pinch of salt in the penultimate wash, is advis- 
able. An acetate gold bath gives good results, but the finest 
tones are obtained in the following platinum bath: — Water, 30 


ounces; chloropl. potas., 15 grains; phosphoric acid, 4 ounce. 

We had the opportunity of using several varieties of this 
paper, including Japanese vellum, and found it excellent. It 
seems to us just the paper that the amateur is seeking, to give 
prints suitable for exhibition or competition purposes, and the 
choice of surfaces is in this way most helpful. The paper works 
easily, and readily yields fine firm tones. It does not peel, 
crack, or blister, and is dead matt in appearance. Altogether 
this is a most artistic medium for the pictorial worker. As 
only some of the grades are obtainable in cut sizes, it will be 
well for the reader to apply to Messrs. Zimmermann for price list 
and trade numbers. On application, Messrs. Zimmermann will 
send a sample packet of 6 by 4}, containing one piece of each 
of the different grades, so that the amateur may see the papei 
for himself and know what to order. 
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SYMPATHY IN THE 


MR. FURLEY LEWIS ON 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
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STUDIO. 


PORTRAIT-MAHING. 


(Spectally reported for THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHE AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS.) 


HERE were two events of special but very divergent interest 

at the last ordinary meeting of the Royal Photographic 
Society. One was the address of Mr. Furley Lewis at the open- 
ing of his one-man portrait exhibition, and the other was the 
demonstration by Frank Donisthorpe of the process of printing 
without the aid of light associated with his name. 

* Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever," was the 
peg from which Mr. Lewis hung his homily upon the need for 
good, unaffected photography, and for less cleverness as such. 
He urged his fellow-photographers to utilise as far as possible 
the power given by the lens for recording essential truths, and 
to put only in a minor and occasional place the delineation of 
those subtler phases of character which the photographer sees 
or thinks he sees in a sitter. In all probability the sitter desires 
first of all a likeness and not an idealisation. 

A digression upon painting and photography was inevitable, 
and this brought up a discussion of the limits of the latter 
medium. There were optical limitations, said Mr. Lewis, 
chemical limitations, and, most insistent of all, limitations im- 
posed by the temperament of the subject. The portrait painter 
was usually given a sequence of sittings during which he could 
learn a great deal about the character of his sitter. The photo- 
grapher, on the other hand, had to crystallise his work into as 
many seconds as the painter had hours. One brief exposure 
on the sensitive—but most unfeeling—plate, and all was over. 
How could he ever hope to raise his work to the level suggested 
in those lines of Dante?—lines probably the finest ever written 
on the subject of a portrait—beginning 

“This is her portrait as she was, 
It seems a thing to wonder on, 
As though my energy in glass 
Should tarry when myself had gone." 


But Mr. Lewis would not have it that the painter's art really 
came into competition with the photographer's. On the con- 
trary, the one might help, inspire, and stimulate the other. 
There was no more salutary and chastening exercise for the 
photographer than a careful study and analysis of a portrait by 
one of the masters. 

Mr. Lewis related how he soothed the apprehensions of some 
of his sitters, and got himself into sympathy with them; how, 
for instance, he guarded against the possibility of his sitter 
hearing the pawing of his horse outside or the restless throb 
of his motor. It appeared not so difficult to establish sympathy, 
and some of his stories reminded one of Barrie's wild, un- 
tamable curate who, coaxed into a corner of the drawing-room, 
became a most tractable creature, until at last if you only put 
a cup of tea in the slot you got a carte-de-visite of the vicar! 
* I would rather have a sympathetic sitter and a spectacle lens," 
he said, "than a callous one and an objective working at 


Mr. Lewis has given up the practice of making very large 
portraits. He does not think the pictorial merit in a portrait 
increases with the area of the picture, and he believes that the 
small, direct photograph will have a chance of becoming a 
prized and intimate possession denied to the enlargement. 

After Mr. Lewis's address the meeting turned to watch a 
demonstration of the much-talked-of Donisthorpe process, which 
in outline is already familiar to the readers of this journal. 
The process in the hands of the demonstrator appeared to be 
remarkably simple, easy, and rapid. It dispenses with the aid 
of light in printing, the printing frame, the fixing bath, and 
almost everything else. The demonstration was extremely 
interesting, and the process is worthy a trial by every reader of 
THE А. P. anD Р. № 


————————Ф 8 :———— —————— 
PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE LYCEUM CLUB. 


RIDAY, May 15, marks the date of another victory for the 
Camera, inasmuch as the above club, having decided that 
photography should rank with the arts and sciences as a quali- 
fication for membersfiip, the newly-formed photographic section 
held a “reunion” to celebrate its birth. In response to the 
invitations sent out, there was a large gathering of ladies, 
including several well-known amateurs, and also a number of 
the sterner sex. The photographic attractions included an 
admirable assemblage of some twenty-four Autochromes, most 
of them half-plate in size, by J. C. Warburg, respecting which 
we reserve our remarks for a future occasion, and a smaller, but 
choice, display of similar photographs by Mrs. W. N. Shaw. 
The great attraction, however, was Miss Gertrude Bacon’s lan- 
tern lecture on “A Camera in Cloudland,” which, delivered in 
easy and pleasant language, described her experiences in balloon 
photography. This branch of work, she stated, was one of the 
simplest which the amateur can engage in, there being really 
little to do beyond taking snapshots, which in her case were 
obtained by means of an inexpensive roll film folding camera. 
Only one thing bothered the photographer, which was the 


scattered light of the atmosphere. She explained that just as 
the moon was dark on one side and bright on the other, the 
particles of dust and of condensed vapour floating above the 
earth reflected but little light when seen from below in com- 
parison with what they did when viewed from above. The 
consequence was that whenever there were many of these micro- 
scopic reflectors floating about, the negative would be subject 
to general light fog. Immediately after rain had "cleared the 
air" was the best time to attempt balloon or airship photo- 
graphy. Miss Bacon, by the way, claims to be the first woman 
to have gone up in a dirigible balloon, an experience which 
nearly cost her her life. Some of the "cloud scapes,” i.e., 
scenes taken of the clouds as viewed from above, were magnifi- 
cent phantasies, and her anecdotes and touches of humour and 
satire were unusually acceptable. For instance, on showing a 
view taken over Westminster, she excused the lack of definition 
observable in the Houses of Parliament by saying that there 
happened at the moment the film was exposed to be nearly as 
much fog outside as there usually is inside the buildings—a 
remark which is by no means bad for a © mere" woman. 


— — — — JdAiite—— — — 
MR. THOMAS AIRS A GRIEVANCE—AND SUGGESTS A REMEDY. 7 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


S1R,— What a fuss has lately been made over the simple matter 
of “ How to treat the lecturer"! If the lecturer desires to be 
met, by all means let him arrange for its being done. Where 
the society to be lectured is ruled by a president who takes more 
than ornamental interest in its affairs, there should be no diffi- 
culty in arranging this matter in a proper manner. 

For example, at a recent lecture before a Yorkshire society, 
exactly ten minutes before the lecture was to commence, two 
figures—lecturer and president—issued from a—comfortable club, 
whose cuisine is beyond reproach. 

There was an unctuousness of pronunciation, a glint of eye, 
and upward tilt of that presidential cigarette, which spoke elo- 
quently of dainty dish, happy satisfaction, and the duty of 
welcome to lecturer having been well and truly performed. 

The lecturer went off with swing and satisfaction to all 
concerned. No wonder. 

That is one way of how a lecturer should be treated. 

There is another. 

If the officers and members of the society are too deeply 
interested in the prospective lecture, and overlook the fact of 


your needing food and refreshment, like any commonplace 
individual—don’t despair. 

Take the matter into your own hands, go to some convenient 
restaurant, do yourself well—but—take the president along with 
you; invite him beforehand, when possible; then see he has 
all he desires, so that, after coffee and cigar, you stroll round 
to the meeting in quite a don’t-care-a-button frame of mind. 

That is the other way. It answers perfectly. I have tried it. 
The only fly in the jam is, well, when you find some difficulty. 
in raising your bus fare home, and think dolefully of the 
sovereign you slipped into a pocket before starting out. 

Sull, don’t grumble—you have had a night out, been the 
central figure for an hour or so, shown the photographic world 
at large how a lecturer should be treated, and perhaps the next 
man who goes will reap the reward. 

Lecturing on photography is a gloriously fine occupation, when 
done properly by both sides; otherwise, it is too much like heads 
they win and tails you lose, a state of affairs which, fortunately, 
offers little difficulty to fully understand, and then act upon by 
retiring from the gallant band of unpaid lecturers.— Yours 
truly, W. THOMAS. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS AND ACCESSORIES IN TURKEY. 


CCORDING to a French official publication (the organ of 

the French Chamber of Commerce at Constantinople), 
Turkey is a splendid country for securing pictorial photographs, 
owing to the picturesque surroundings, the clear skies, and magni- 
ficent light. In Egypt precautions have to be taken, as the 
excessive heat often causes gelatine films to melt, but in Turkey 
there is nothing of the kind to fear. 

Thirty years ago there were only three or four photographers 
(at Pera), whereas at the present time their “name is legion, " 
and they are to be found at Pera, Galatz, Stambul, etc. Natur- 
ally, they all compete vigorously with each other, so that the pre- 
ference has always to be given to cheap goods. Within the 
last eight or ten years the number of amateurs has also increased 
enormously, and even the Mussulmans (who, till quite recently, 
were hostile to the Western art) are now becoming ardent 
votaries of the science, and many of them produce photographs 
of considerable merit. The sale of photographic apparatus and 
accessories is, as might be expected, of considerable importance 
in Constantinople, and the following particulars should, there- 
fore, not fail to prove of interest to many readers. 

Apparatus.— Professionals use German made apparatus, due to 
the widely advertised specialities of German make, adverts of 
which are to be found in all the papers and journals. Amateurs 
buy mostly film hand cameras, but models also capable of taking 
plates are growing in popularity. German hand cameras are to 
the fore, due to their cheapness (from ss. upwards) partly, but 
mostly to the great extent to which they are advertised. 


Plates. —These are an important article, and come mostly from 
France. They are sold in boxes of twelve, or of six for large 
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HE entries in the Weekly Competition were again of high 

merit, and included many pictures well up to exhibition 
standard. The awards are as follows. All prints not winning 
prizes have been returned to their senders (when stamps have 
been enclosed for return), with written criticisms. 


First prize to Miss A. M. Walters, Forthampton Vicarage, 
Tewkesbury. (Title of print, “ Drapery.") Technical data: 
Paget S.R. plate; 6 secs.; F/8; 12 p.m., January. M.Q., 
Seltona. 

Second prize to Bertram Cox, 12, Queen's Crescent, Lincoln. 
(Title of print, “ A Matter of Opinion.") Technical data: Paget 
ortho., 5 by 4; 3 secs. ; F/6; її a.m., March; rodinal; printed 
from enlarged negative on carbon. 

Extra prize to H. B. Whistler, Carlton House, Regent Street, 
W. (Title of print, “Nico W. Jungmann, Esq.— Painter." 
Technical data: Imperial ortho. s.s.; 20 secs.; R.R., F/8; 
11.20, March (weak light inside and out); rodinal, 1-40; carbon 
from enlarged negative from half-plate original; transparency 
and negative, Ilford ; developer, rodinal. 

Mounting prize to Miss E. M. Gladstone, 34, Baron's Court 
Road, W. (Title of print, “Willow Palm.") Technical data: 
Wellington iso speedy ; 1o-times screen; Aldis lens; F/16; light 
fair; March 29, about 12 noon; 8 mins.; developed with 
rodinal; enlarged from 5 by 4 on Rotograph bromide. 

Beginners’ prize to Samuel Oram, 55, Grange Street, Grange- 
mouth, N.B. (Title of print, * Old Street, Borrowstones.’’) 
Technical data: Ilford S.R.; 25th; Dr. Faber’s F/7.5; 3 p.m., 
May ; pyro developer; enlargement on Wellington platino matt. 


Hon. Mention. 

“Portrait Study," by Miss F. C. Van Damm, 309, Regent 
Street, W. 

“A Gleam of Light," by J. H. Williams, “ Aston Villa," Park 
Avenue, Kettering. 

" In Kensington Gardens," by Philip C. Bull, 1, Queen's Gate 
Terrace, South Kensington, S.W. 

“Cluster of Grapes,” by W. Н. Simpson, 29ob, Colne Road, 
Burnley. 

“A Labourer,” by F. J. Pippard, 23, Crofton Park, Yeovil, 
Somerset. 

“The Old Monk," by C. Friend Smith, **Purston," Wood- 
cote Road, Wallington. 

“ Ebb Tide," by J. W. Hodgetts, 12, Leechmere Road, Grange- 
town, Sunderland. 

“The Village, Evening," by P. Orr. 14, Brighton Place, Govan. 

“The Village Fiddler,’ by Mr. and Mrs. Bracewell, 20, Heaton 
Grove, Frizinghall, Bradford. 

“The Thames at Chelsea," by C. Fitz-Herbert, 23, Coulson 
Street, Chelsea. 


sizes (18 by 24, and upwards). It is stated that French firms 
could do a much bigger trade if they would reduce their prices 
and afford some facilities to the buyers. The most used sizes 
are 44 by 6, 64 by 9, 13 by 18; 12 by 164 and 18 by 24 are 
bought chiefly by professionals. German firms have lately 
introduced plates bearing the American flag, which they sell 
as “American plates"; their price being very low, they are 
having a certain sale. 

Sensitive Paper.— This is mostly obtained from the same firms 
supplying plates. This paper is sold in packets of six and twelve 
sheets; two kinds are in vogue, nitrate and bromide papers, the 
former having the largest sale. 

Accessories.— Lamps, developing dishes, presses, dryers, 
pincers, rollers, knives, testers, glass measures, stands, etc., 
are supplied by France and Germany. Hyposulphite of soda, 
bromide of potassium, acids, carbonate of soda, and chemicals 
in general are largely German, but several special fixers and 
developers are procured from elsewhere. Chloride of gold 1s 
mostly Parisian; the importation of magnesium is forbidden. 
Cards, board, etc., come principally from Vienna. It is pointed 
out that all these goods should be well packed, in small light 
cases, as big cases (though marked “ fragile’) always meet with 
absolutely brutal treatment. This kind of case invites breakage. 
Packing is never charged for. The Germans sell f.o.b. Con- 
stantinople at six months from invoice. In concluding the 
article, our contemporary says that France has a good footing in 
this important market, but could do still better by following 
some of the hints given above. We think English firms should 
do the same. 
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COMPETITION. 


“The Jet Worker,” by F. A. Tinker, 43, Firth Park Road, 
Sheffield. 

‘Innocence,’ by J. E. Hall, 32, Belmont Road, Beckenham, 
Kent. 

Class I. 

Leonard Gladsden, Newoastle-on-Tyne; G. T. Poster, Wood- 
ville; J. C. Sablick, Dalston, N.E.; Frank Richardson, Pen- 
zance ; Wm. Tector, Horwich; W. E. Hillyers, Cowes, I. of W. ; 
H. W. Harmsworth, Brighton; G. E. Lyddon, Ilford; J. J. 
Rutherford, W. Hartlepool; J. W. Dobson, Sunderland; F. €. 
Boyes (2), Ilford; Harry olt, Rochdale; Frank Barlow, 
Moston ; Sydney H. Carr, St. Ives; T. Harvey Boycott, Bootle ; 
Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; Miss Puy French, Eaton Square, 
S.W.; J. Maddison, Middlesbrough ; E. M. Gladstone, 34, Baron's 
Court Road, W.; Chas. Waring, Liverpool; Hugh Paterson, 
Paisley ; F. J. Nierbauer, Camberwell; A. E. Burnett, Redland, 
Bristol; Miss A. L. Shilds, Thornton Heath; Miss С. S. 
Coombes, Holborn, W.C.; J. L. Heinke, Manchester ; D. Lum- 
gair, Selkirk; R. Dixey, Ipswich; T. A. Ward, Leicester; L. 
Faulger, Birmingham; W. E. Parry (2), Liverpool; Peter Orr, 
Govan; Alfred Pulford, Hull; S. H. Carr, St. Ives, Cornwall; 
Frank Bolton, Hull; N. Olive, Worontensk, Russia. 


Class II. а 

E. A. Mills, Rochdale; Н. Warner (2), West Kensington ; 
H. W. Hillier, Maidstone; D. P. Blades, Allanton, N.B.; Miss 
Wray, Settle; C. J. Garratt, Weybridge; James Heap, jun., 
Burney; W. G. Heather, Reading; R. Dixey, Ipswich ; E Hem.- 
stead, Battersea; N. C. Sinclair (2), Woolwich; H. B. Crook, 
Woolston; W. McWilliam, Southall; E. W. Wooders, Small 
Heath; J. H. Pollock, ас P. Chettle, Disley ; E. Bond, 
Bristol; F. Lambert, Nelson; C. Cullis, Streatham. 


Class lil. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. or II. have been placed in 
Class III. 

Beginners. 

Geo. H. Halsted, Ryde, I. of W.; W. E. Martin, Stroud 
Green, N.; Stanley Warboys, Haverstock Hill, N.W.; Jas. 
Parrack, Alnwick; H. C. Caulton, Nottingham; F. F. H. White, 
Regent’s Park; Miss Cory, Burton-on-Trent; Master R. G. 
Meyer, Belfast; J. O. Cann, Brixham; A. Ashfield, Shanklin, 
I. of W.; G. T. Moore, Edmonton; J. M. Gray, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; J. E. Galvel, Epsom; H. B. Crook, Southampton; G. L. 
Whyte, Liverpool; Richard Taylor, Lurgan; Alfred Sykes, Ship- 
ley ; Miss Madeline George, Hampton-on-Thames ; Miss Orlebar, 
Rvde, I. of W.; T. J. Ellingham, Basingstoke; A. W. Loveden, 
Moseley; John Webster, Wigan; H. Pacy, 127, Battersea Park 
Road, S.W.; Miss Shakoor, Cairo; F. C. Mason, Buxton; Jas. 
Heap, Burnley; J. H. Wright, Kettering. 
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this page. 


in the Advertisement 


Combined Toning and Fixing P.O.P. 


Please give me a good formula for combined bath. C. P. 
Water SERS Crue d e sien (avoirdupois) 10 oz. 
Hyposulphite of soda ................... - 24 oz. 
Acetate of soda ............................ 9 } oz. 
Sulphocyanide of ammonium ....... x 4 oz. 
Chloride of gold ............................ »: 4 Er. 


This bath should be made forty-eight hours before use and 
allowed to clear; it keeps good for months in the dark, and 
may be used over and over again if replenished from time to 
time with a few drams of a stock solution, made up as above 
with five of water only, and double quantity of gold. The 
constituents of the bath must be added and dissolved in the 
order given. 


Home-made líallitype Paper. 
Will you kindly oblige me with directions for making and 
developing Kallitype paper? PHIL. 
The paper must be sized and then coated with a solution con- 
taining 


A.—Sodio-citrate of iron .............. sese 20 parts 
Mater TO iori os eos pn nA $0 y 

B.—Neutral potassium oxalate ..................... 5 parts 
Water TO EEA 60 وو‎ 


Mix A and B. The sodium salt can be replaced by the am- 
monium or potassium salts if preferred. Print the paper in the 
same way as platinotype, and, for neutral black tones, develop 
on 


Potassium oxalate ....................................... 1o parts 
Silver nitrate oro AE od Rss 45. 35 
Water tO. ое еа ata CEA Na 100  ,, 


To which sufficient ammonia is added to dissolve the precipi- 
tate first formed. After development, the prints should be 
cleared in a 20 per cent. solution of citrate of potassium made 
alkaline with liquid ammonia. Then wash. 


Pyro-Acetone Developer. 
Can you give me a reliable formula for using acetone in a 
pyro developer? 


We have used the following with good results : — 


Ac Pyro (hog ese O te eck: 1 OZ 
Potassium metabisulphite ........................... I OZ. 
Асе: sca cadre Hab hor Delon agin 2} oz 
Масео узик йы eie edema deti ее еа IO OZ. 

B Caste soda. uo sse vati obsedit bet irem I OZ. 
Water rou ОУ К ОО ТЛ IO OZ. 


For normal exposures take A 3 parts, B 1 part, water 48 parts. 
A little bromide solution is an improvement in cases of normal 
or over exposure. For under exposure add more В. If very 
plucky negatives are required, it is advisable to use less water, 
while retaining the same relative amounts of A and B. 


Stains for Picture Frames. 
Please oblige me with stains for picture frames in green and 
brown. OPERATOR. 


Green stains of varying shades for staining picture frames 
may be made as follows. Make two solutions :— 


A. — Velrdigris > „еа eoe pr be ны ын ыа 1 OZ 
Vinegar or dilute acetic acid ..................... 10 OZ. 

B.—IüdlgO: quodsi ины rec EE ERREUR dna 2 drm 
Vinegar or dilute acetic асій........................ 15 OZ. 


It is preferable to heat both the solutions when compounding 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 

query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed 
pages. 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 


them. By mixing the cwo solutions in different quantities the 
different shades are obtained, and it is perhaps as well to remem- 
ber that the amount of the B solution added darkens the shade 


accordingly. About $ oz. of A added to 1 oz. of B is a very 
useful combination. The following ferms a good imitation of 
walnut : — 
Bichromate of potash .................................... 40 gr. 
Vandyké Drown iue o ERATIS eons 400 gr. 


Carbonate Of soda SRS a 200 gr. 
Water up tO. ce EV e pen EMO АРОНА de 


This is best boiled, and can be applied hot or cold by means of 
a soft brush. Oak can be imitated very well by means of a 
solution of permanganate of potash. The quantity will depend 
on the shade. 8o gr. to то oz. of water is very suitable. 


To Check Mildew on Prints. 

Can you tell me any way of saving a large photo (about 
3o by 18) which has been hanging against a damp wall 
and has begun to go spotty? It is apparently a silver print, 
gelatino-chloride, or something similar. When the spots 
are wiped, the greater part comes away and leaves only a 
slight mark. I do not suppose it will be possible to restore 
these places, but wish to know if you can tell of any 
wash or preparation to prevent it spreading. ‚С 


If it is not mounted, the best plan would be to immerse it for 
fifteen minutes in a 5 per cent. solution of formaldehyde (40 per 
cent. solution) in water. Then wash thoroughly. If mounted, 
it must have the formaldehyde solution applied by means of 
cotton wool, the surface being washed afterwards. 


Chapman Jones’ Alkaline Fixing. 
Kindly give formula of the acid fixing bath for plates recom- 
mended by Mr. Chapman Jones. As far as I am aware, it 
is compounded with "'hypo," sodium sulphite, sodium 
carbonate, and water, and it is stated by him to be superior 
to any fixing bath existing. L. E. G. 


It is an alkaline bath, not an acid one, and is made as 
follows : —“ In each pint of fixing bath: hypo 4 ounces, sodium 
carbonate 20 to 30 grains, sodium sulphite 4 ounce." The bath 
is said to keep indefinitely. See article ‘ Acid v. Alkali,” page 
416, May 21, 1903. 


Copying Unregistered Photographs. 

Two nature photographs of mine, which were published 
some months ago in a book, have been copied—literally 
traced—and worked up with brush and pencil to imitate as 
faithfully as possible the originals. These have been used 
to illustrate an article by a contributor, and are described 
as “taken from life by the author." These photographs are 
not at present copyrighted. I have read that the law is as 
follows:—The picture belongs to the photographer who 
made it. It can only be copyrighted by him, unless sold 
under an agreement with this end in view. Proceedings can 
only be taken against an infringer if photo is copyrighted. 
That this copyright may be registered before or after the 
infringement. Is this correct? Any hints will a 


Quite correct; he could not register your photograph, but 
there is nothing to prevent an artist from registering his copy- 
right in his sketch made from an unregistered print. You can 
do nothing as regards the past piracy, but could register now 
and prevent another copy being made from your print. You 
should register as soon as you make the prints if you wish to 
avail yourself of the law. The cost is very trivial for the pro- 
tection afforded. Please DO NOT write on both sides. 
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By the time this issue of THE А. P. AND Р. М. is in 
the reader’s hands the Franco-British Exhibition at 
Shepherd’s Bush will have recovered somewhat from 
the chaotic condition in which it was at the time of its 
official opening by the Prince of Wales, and possibly 
many readers will have visited the beautiful ‘‘ White 
City.” It is a matter for notice, however, that one of 
the few sections which was absolutely finished and ready 
for inspection on the opening day was that devoted to 
pictorial photography. Messrs. Reginald Craigie and 
F. I. Spielmann, to say nothing of George Walton who 
designed the delightful annexe in which the pictures 
are on view, and Messrs. Whiteley, who built it in 
record time, are to be heartily congratulated upon their 


successful labours. B ® g 


The whole of the designing, building, decorating the 
walls, and hanging of the pictures was accomplished in 
less than a week, and the sixty exhibitors of the 130 
invited works owe a vote of thanks to Mr. Craigie for 
the excellent manner in which the collection has been 
hung, and the time he unselfishly devoted to the matter. 
The original idea of a representative exhibition of 
British pictorial work must, however, be accredited to 
Mr. Spielmann, and the exhibition, although but a 
small item in this huge show, is a really fine one, and 
should on no account be missed by any of our readers 
who visit the Franco-British. We may mention that 
the collection is housed near the Shepherd’s Bush main 
entrance to the exhibition, and further notes on the 
show will be given in a future issue. 

е ® е 

Photo-telegraphy, ог the telegraphing of photographs 
by electrical means, seems to have become quite de- 
finitely and happily established. The Daily Mirror 
possesses the only installation in this country, and has 
exhibited considerable enterprise in the way it has 
fostered this new and remarkable science. Every even- 
ing pictures are received from Paris, of some interest- 
ing news subject, and the pictures appear in the Daily 
Mirror the following morning. The transmission takes 
from ten to twelve minutes, depending on the size of the 
picture, and the subjects usually sent are portraits. A 
group of the emissaries sent by Mulai Hafid to France 
was published last week, and considering the amount 
of detail in the picture, was surprisingly good. We 
hope to see great advances in this interesting work 
before very long, and photographers will doubtless 
watch the progress of photo-telegraphy with interest. 

e OG ә 

The house exhibition. opened last Tuesday evening 
at the Royal does credit to the R.P.S., as well as to 
Furley Lewis, the exhibitor. His opening speech was 
distinctly Furleian in character; it was modest and yet 
strong, full of matter and interest, set off with delicate 
jest and apt quotation. The large audience evidently 
appreciated greatly both the value of his suggestions 
and the happy way in which he expressed them, and 


one felt that the opening evening was a decidedly happy 
augury for the success of the show, which is now open 
daily at 66, Russell Square, for the benefit of the photo- 
graphic public. з ә в 


The faithful few forming the remnant of the old 
guard of the Camera Club, who have for the past year 
or two lunched together at the Blenheim Club, received 
a rude shock when one of their number discovered that 
without so much as °“ by your leave,” the club premises 
had been sold, and that the members would be bundled 
out on or before the middle of June. This sounds very 
dreadful; but where the harm comes in is not in the 
moving, but in the secrecy which has so far been 
observed. But, as was explained to us in a special 
interview we had with the manager of the club, until 
the leading details were settled it was undesirable for 
the members' sakes to disturb their serenity of mind. 
Before these lines are published it is anticipated that a 
circular will be in the hands of all concerned, explain- 
ing why the change of habitation was made, and the 
advantages which will be found in the new home. 


eS e Q 


An interesting invention was shown last week at the 
Société des Ingénieurs in Paris, in which the gramo- 
phone and kinematograph were synchronised with a 
perfection hitherto unattained. An animated picture 
was shown of a man singing, with the usual amount 
of foreign gesticulation, and each gesture was perfectly 
in time with the vocal emphasis corresponding. A tele- 
graphic control is worked on the kinematograph from 
the gramophone, so that the rate of movement of one 
instrument is checked by the other electrically. The 
result was surprisingly good, and we shall doubtless 
see it in working at our music-halls in due course. 


eS GG Q. 


Among the illustrations in this week's issue are two 
that are specially worthy of attention. The first—on 
page 518—S. Elwin Neame’s ''Miss Disdainful," 
is an excellent example of this clever portraitist's treat- 
ment of figure and hands. The pose is one that few 
photographers would dare to attempt, but Mr. Neame's 
art seems to lie in his power of compelling beautiful 
lines with practically every sitter. True, he is usually 
specially favoured in the matter-of models, but the fact 
cannot be overlooked that he makes the most of them. 
The successful manner in which the hands have been 
dealt with in this picture is particularly worthy of note. 
The other picture to which we would specially refer is 
that reproduced on the opposite page. As a general 
rule ‘‘ mock moonlight " photographs are not great 
successes, and the fact that the sun is the illuminant is 
generally manifest, no matter how dark or blue the 
print may be. In this print the author has, by steepen- 
ing the range of gradations, secured one of the best 
** moonlight ’’ pictures we have yet seen. It is a clever 
little picture in every way. 
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THE HARVEST MOON. | Ву К. Hate. 
awarded a prize in the Weekly Сом ел. (See Lditer's Note Boot.) 
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A GIRL OF HOLLAND. By Percy С. R. WRIGHT 


See article, page 555. 
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ONE OF THE OLD SCHOOL. By C. FRIEND SMITH. 


А xo. . e Е В à NEM ара , £c TS 6, E eS УИ JT TT - g~ 
гне 0? 1 ud of ?/ «4 hicture was award¢cd a prize 111 the 13 беду Competition, an 4 alse CVA Ted at the Polytechnur Ea A10111 A, Regent Street. H n 
t ‘х * 4 t é & 4 ѓ Li é ` L P 
d E oe p” * r » 
(See Editors Note Boog.) 
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Paper. 
“ The 


Herbert Mills 


HE exhibition idea is a comparatively modern 
one—that is, on the lines familiar to the pre- 
sent-day individual—although the desire to 
place one's work on show for the edification of 

others is probably as old as time. It may, however, 
occur to many of our readers who have thought of the 
matter that, like many other popular phases of modern 
development, exhibitions flourish and are in great vogue 
at regular intervals of time—some years being very 
fruitful of successful shows and others very barren. 

The present year is undoubtedly a year of exhibitions. 
Whether this is due to any undue influence of politics or 
wave of enthusiasm on the part of the crowd is difficult 
to analyse, but both in this country and abroad the year 
has been marked out for the gathering of men, and 
exhibitions and congresses of far-reaching importance 
are ready or in preparation in nearly every country in 
Europe. 

These are in addition to the innumerable smaller 
affairs that recur with regularity every year in all parts 
of the country, and indicate, we think, a period of 
prosperity for the countries concerned. 

Exhibitions of the type of the great show now open 
at Shepherd’s Bush are the fruit of progress, and the 
preparation and display which such an exhibition is 
responsible for must have an encouraging influence on 
the furtherance of the arts of peace. 

At the present time great exhibitions—some nearly 
as large as the Franco-British—are in preparation or 
open at Prague, Berlin, Darmstadt, Amsterdam, 
Munich, Dresden, Madrid, Edinburgh, and Vienna, 
and in every case the fine arts are conspicuously to the 
front. That photography also benefits we are sure, 
and in every instance takes a place in the scheme of the 
exhibition. 

As the Franco-British Exhibition is more likely to 
concern our readers, and we have no doubt a great 
number of them will visit the show while it is open, we 
propose giving a certain amount of space to its possi- 
bilities for the photographer, and on another page will 
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Sy the EDITI OR: 


be found some notes made on a recent visit which may 
prove useful. 

The British pictorial section, which we are pleased 
to see so well housed, and for which photographers 
must thank Messrs. Spielmann and Craigie, should 
prove of great interest to the thousands of visitors who 
will inspect it every week, and will, we have no doubt, 
produce a beneficial effect towards photography as an 
art. 

We should have liked, however, a similar collection 
of representative French photographic work in an ad- 
jacent annexe. It would have then rendered the photo- 
graphic side quite complete and given English visitors 
a greater opportunity of immediate comparison. 

It is only when collections such as this are in proxi- 
mity that it is possible to note the outstanding national 
characteristics in the work. 

It has been said that British photographic work as a 
whole is characterised by a stolidity and completeness 
that is indicative of the national temperament, in spite 
of the fact that the artistic temperament is popularly 
supposed to be mercurial. French work is then said to 
exhibit a daintiness and imagination that compels at- 
tention by its thorough artistic quality. German work, 
on the contrary, shows a.poetry that finds expression in 
heaviness, which, however, does not lack grace, but 
can be described as forceful. 

The popular description of American work is 
°“ eccentric," but what appears at first to be eccen- 
tricity will be found on closer inspection and analysis to 
convey much of the soundness of progress—progress 
that can only obtain among those who dare, and to 
dare in art is to court criticism. 

These general descriptions of national character as 
mirrored in the graphic productions of the people have 
been summarised more than once, and can, of course, 
be taken only in general terms, with many exceptions; 
but to appreciate thoroughly the truth of them, repre- 
sentative collections of work from each country 
should be inspected at one exhibition; and we consider 
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an opportunity to do so, so far as French and British 
photographic work is concerned, has been lost at the 
Franco-British Exhibition. 

The Fine Art Section, containing paintings, 
statuary, etc., is, however, a compensation, for here 
within the compass of a single building it is possible to 
study some of the best artistic products of England 
and of France in themselves, and then to make compari- 
son of them from the point of view of national feeling 
and national development. Unfortunately, visitors to 
the Franco-British Exhibition have had to be precluded 
from visiting the Fine Art Section, as an accident to 
the iron framework at an early period has delayed the 
opening, which, however, took place last Tuesday with 
the visit of the King and the President. ‘There are 
1,100 exhibits of oil paintings, water-colours, black and 
white and architectural drawings. Portraits of Lady 
Hamilton by Romney, works by Reynolds, Turner, 
Constable, and Morland, and of moderns by Alma 
Tadema, Poynter, Sargent, Wyllie, and Burne-Jones, 
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all give Englishmen an opportunity of seeing again 
works they already delight in, and Frenchmen the 
chance of comparing some of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century English paintings with those of their 
own artists hung on the same walls. In this section, 
at any rate, the advantages of comparison between the 
works of art of the two nations will not be lost, as is 
the case in the photographic exhibition. 

It is a matter for congratulation, at any rate, that the 
Frenchmen who already throng our streets, and whose 
native tongue is heard almost as often as our own about 
us in London, will see a really good collection of Eng- 
lish work by which to judge what progress photo- 
graphy is making on this side the Channel. No doubt 


to the Frenchman in the street such an exhibition will 
be as much a revelation as to the average Englishman, 
and nothing but good can come from both nations 
having the opportunity of studying the best photo- 
graphic work of the one nation—we wish we had been 
able to say the two nations—at Shepherd’s Bush. 


Current 
Comment. 


Our contemporary, the Bystander, referring to the first issue of 
the amalgamated A. P. AND P. N., remarks, * The new paper has 
started a feature under the heading ‘Exposures for the Month.’ 
We have often thought it would be nice to run something of the 
sort in the Bystander—only, unfortunately, those stupid libel laws 
still survive.” 

The Globe says, “THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER advertises a 
new feature, ‘Exposures for the Month.’ Conducted by Father 
Vaughan, we suppose." 

Surely, Truth or John Bull will have something to say on the 
matter. 


The New Red Book. 


Speaking to the president of a tolerably active photographic 
society a few days ago as to the value of affiliation, he was strongly 
of opinion that it was not of the slightest use to his society. “At 
least," I urged, “the half-price exhibition tickets are good value for 
the guinea a vear?" Even this he denied, declaring that five- 
sixths of the members of his society never went to the New Gallery ; 
as to friends of members, he, personally, never gave away his 
tickets to brother amateurs, being of opinion that it would do them 
and the R.P.S. more good for them to pay a shilling than sixpence 
for admittance. As to the Red Book, this, he said, formed the 
feeblest of all the inducements for societies to become affiliated. He 
called it the “ never-read " book, the last part of it being a poor crib 
of the B. J. Almanac. There was only one redeeming feature in it, 
which was the humorous paragraphs under the heading of “ Places 
to Photograph." After all, my friend overlooked the greatest 
trium^h of the Affiliation—the mammoth excursion to Ayot. 


Old Friends. 


Not to be behind the King, I flew through the Franco-British 
Exhibition three or four days before His Majesty followed in my 
footsteps. Directly I got into the building I ran against an official 
in a foreign-looking uniform, whom I recognised as an out-and-out 
Frenchy, to whom I began with the conventional “ Esker-vous? " 
and poured forth such a strangely worded inquiry respecting the 
whereabouts of the British pictorial photographs that should have 
redounded immensely to the credit of my stock of Gallic phraseo- 
logy. But, alas! the foreign official stopped my profuse flow of 
language by remarking, “If yer carn't speak Hinglish I'll get yer a 
hinterpreter.” But even my native pure well of English undefiled 
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failed to elicit information as to the whereabouts of the pictorial 
section. Nobody seemed to know that—or anything else. So I 
give myself up to the intoxication of the lath and plaster palaces. 

owever, departing by the Uxbridge Road exit, peeping between a 
grove of Noah's ark trees (Salonium Waltonia), I found the British 
masterpieces—mine own familiar pictorial friends that I seem to 
meet wherever I go, and which I suppose will confront me at other 
exhibitions for many years to come. 


Kettle's Kathedrals. 


I have been reading with much interest the recounting of how a 
professional hustler has succeeded in making sixteen photographs 
per day of each of seven of the British cathedrals in seven consecu- 
tive days (even one Sunday). His modus operandi was to take six- 
teen views between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m., with a roll-film camera, 
lunch, and then train on to the next cathedral town, look round, 
dine, and develop the morning's sixteen exposures: this was usually 
done in the commercial room of the hotel at which he put up for the 
night; finally the films festooned his bedstead, so that they became 
nice and dry by next morning. One hundred of the resultant prints 
were said to be good enough to find a purchaser of the negatives for 
reproduction purposes. This rapid progress in view-making sug- 
gests that an exciting contest might be arranged in the form of a 
photo-motor-car competition, in which, for instance, the task might 
be to bring back exposed plates of the greatest number of ex- 
teriors of churches, or views of bridges, or of haystacks, taken, say, 
between the hours of 7 a.m. and p.m. If anyone will put up 2 
£50 prize, and lend competitors motor-cars, the “Magpie” will 
guarantee to beat all comers. 


Nothing New. 


Did Shakespeare anticipate photography and the F/32 user? 
A friend who is an authority on the bard tells me that a shop- 
man quoted * Hamlet" the other day, while selling an old 
portrait lens. Picking up the bag of Waterhouse diaphragms 
the shopman said, “ Look you, these are the stops "— which is 
" Hamlet" pure and undiluted. Another “Hamlet” passage 
reads: “ You would seem to know my stops"—which might be 
a remark made by the lens itself, if it had a voice. And one 
can imagine a plate, foreseeing that it was going to be under- 
exposed, quoting “ Othello,’ and saying: ‘‘ Therefore these 
stops of thine affright me the more." Ке, too, alludes to 
stops, in words which might issue from the mouth of a Coburn 
hypnotised with that gentleman's masterly manipulation of his 
iris : 

“ By thy long beard and glittering eye, 
Now wherefore stopp'st thou me?" 
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ОА MAKING of initial pic- 
| tures for book illustra- 
tion by the aid of 
photography is a branch 
of the camera's art that 
has not, so far, been 
largely turned to ac- 
count. Both from a re- 
munerative point of view 
and as a purely private 
occupation, the work has 
many interesting possi- 
bilities. The publishers 
of illustrated magazines 
and artistic gift-books 
are always ready to con- 
sider anything unique 
or novel in the matter of 
Fig. 1. decorative photographs, 
and the writer has, in 
fact, disposed of many subjects worked up 
into initial pieces after the manner of the 
illustrations subjoined. Then, if the work is 
for private use only, what nicer idea than 
to interleave our album pictures with ex- 
tracts of poetry, each of which shall have 
its decorative initial piece (balanced per- 
haps by a tailpiece to match), designed by 
ourselves? 

The work may be simple or elaborate as 
we choose to make it. The example shown 
at fig. 2 is perhaps the simplest form of a 
photographic initial piece one can devise. 
The letter is pasted on to the top right- 
hand corner of the photograph, and the 
dcsign is complete. If we cannot draw our 
own initials, decorative letters are to be 
found in abundance in the advertisement 


paper. One of these, 
of suitable size, and 
calculated to har- 
monise with the prin- 
cipal lines of the 
picture, is neatly cut 
out, and is then, as 
already stated, pasted 
on to the photograph. 
Care must, of course, 
be taken to see that 
the vertical and hori- 
zontal lines of the 
letter or monogram 
are square with those 
of the photograph. 
A word or two may 
be said here as to the 
class of subject most 
suitable if the work is 
intended for °° pro- 
cess °’ reproduction. 
As a rule the use of 
landscapes or sea- 
scapes is not desir- 
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By ERNEST W. JACKSON. 


Fig. 3. 
pages of almost any magazine, or even in the news- 
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able. Photographic initial pieces are usually reduced to a 
comparatively small size in actual use in a magazine or 
book, and the photograph that depends for its attrac- 
tiveness on beauty of detail or delicacy of atmospheric 
effect is likely to be a considerable disappointment when 
seen reproduced as a '' process ” illustration. Perhaps 
the purely decorative photograph, with strong, distinc- 
tive lines, is the one that is best calculated to give an 
artistic appearance to the printed page of a magazine 
or album. 

A novel effect may be obtained by photographing real 
flowers in combination with large-sized letters cut out 
of cardboard in the manner of fig. 3. Instructions have 
so often been given in these pages with regard to photo- 
graphing flowers, that we do not enter on the subject 
here. Care, however, must be taken as to the lighting 
in this class of study, so that the objects are made to 
stand out clearly from their background. The mono- 
gram in example fig. 1 was cut out and pasted on the 
background before the whole was photographed, thus 
ensuring greater neatness of appearance by 
the fact of reduction. Objects connected 
with literature (books, writing materials, 
etc.) are naturally very suitable for use as 
initial pictures in a book on almost any sub- 
ject. The photographing and arranging of 
these follow, of course, on the lines pre- 
scribed for ordinary still-life work. 

Fig. 4 is an example of a photograph and 
an initial used in combination with orna- 
mentation done by hand with pen and ink 
and brush. If we have any ability in this 
direction, there is practicaly no limit to 
the degree of fancifulness and ingenuity 
one may display in making artistic com- 
binations of photograph and added decora- 
tion. The adjunctive work in pen and ink 
or wash is best drawr on smooth white 
cardboard. It should be kept quite subservient to the 
photograph, otherwise the composition is 
liable to look over-weighted and ill- 
balanced. 

The possibilities of pen and 
ink work are practically limited 
only by the inventive design and 
artistic taste of the | 
photographer, and 
negatives which have 
been found practically 
useless for any other 
purpose can, either as 
a whole or at any rate 
in part, be used in 
making these designs. 
When this work of 
initial-making is to be 
taken in hand, a look 
over the stock of old 
negatives, with a view 
to utilising them | for 
the work, will often re- 
sult in the using up of 
'* waste products " to 
the best advantage. Fig. 4. 
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ONING is the most delicate operation which the 

photographer has to carry out in his work. 

Very small things suffice to completely upset it; 

a wrong or unsuitable strength of the bath will 

cause false contrasts to be formed in the prints, an in- 

correct chemical state of the solution will be the cause 

of faded prints. It is, in fact, most necessary to grasp 

the meaning of toning and the functions of the consti- 

tuents of the bath used in order to produce reliable 
results without hesitation and without failure. 

There are three chief kinds of printing-out papers 
which are toned with gold, platinum, or some other 
metal. The first of these is plain salted paper; the 
other varieties are gelatino-chloride and collodio- 
chloride P.O.P. The three may be treated alike, but 
the best results are obtained if each receives special and 
suitable treatment. 

The ordinary printing-out paper, in which gelatine is 
the vehicle for the sensitive salts, is usually prepared 
with a mixture of free silver nitrate, silver chloride, 
citric acid, and either the citrate or tartrate of silver. 
The silver chloride and citrate become reduced during 
exposure to light to sub-salts which are almost in- 
soluble in sodium thiosulphate, or hypo. Some of the 
silver nitrate, which is of course a soluble salt, is par- 
tially utilised in the formation of the printed image, but 
the majority of it remains in the film, as does also the 
total amount of citric acid; preservatives and hardening 
agents used in the emulsion are either soluble or else 
unite with the gelatine and form inert substances. 

In order to carry out toning under the most suitable 
chemical conditions, it is necessary to work with an 
image of insoluble reduced silver salts in a film of pure 
gelatine, and the obvious way to produce such a print is 
to thoroughly wash the film. Some of the largest 
users of P.O.P. never give any washing previous to 
toning, and obtain highly satisfactory results; but if 
this be done there is either a rapid deterioration of the 
toning bath or else the toning is not all due to the 
deposition of gold. Certain makes of P.O.P. have very 
much less free stlver in the film than others, and it is 
curious that the latter seem to give the best results 
when toned without previous washing. The method is, 
however, a very ill-advised one. 

The object of the toning bath is to deposit gold upon 
the image and so provide a covering which is in every 
way permanent; hence the usual selection of such metals 
as gold, platinum, palladium, iridium, etc. It has been 
found in practice that a slow deposition of the metal 
gives the best and most stable results; in other words, 
very quick toning is not to be recommended. 

The best prints for toning are those which have been 
slowly printed in well-diffused light and have a good 
amount of contrast. Take, for instance, the analogous 
case of a plate over-exposed in a brilliant light; the 
negative is very flat and develops too rapidly, with the 
result that there is no body in it. Now a rapidly 
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printed piece of gelatino-chloride or other printing-out 
paper, though it may look quite dense on the white 
paper support, is in reality equally flat. But in toning, 
every atom of gold deposited on the image robs the 
latter of at least one atom of silver; much toning there- 
fore diminishes the body of the image, and a weak 
image wil not admit of this. Hence a fairly dense 
image containing plenty of silver is absolutely necessary. 

The gold trichloride of commerce may be represented 
by the chemical formula, AuCl»; in the preparation of 
some baths the trichloride is reduced to the mono- 
chloride, AuCl; the action of these salts upon the silver 
of the image ts as follows :— 


(1.) AuCl, + 3Ag = Au + 3AgCl. 

(ii.) AuCl + Ag = Au + AgCl. 
In the latter case only one atom of silver is converted 
into silver chloride for each atom of gold deposited. 
The AgCl of course fixes out in the hypo bath. 

The easiest method of thoroughly preparing the 
prints for toning is to wash them in plain tap water 
until it no longer becomes turbid, t.e., until the chlorides 
in the water no longer have any more free silver nitrate 
with which to react. Immersion in a salt bath is often 
recommended, especially before platinum toning, but it 
is not imperative even in the latter case if the prelimi- 
nary washing has really been thorough, and for this it 
is necessary to keep the prints well separated. Some- 
times immersion for a few seconds in a dish of water 
which has been rendered very slightly alkaline by the 
addition of a few drops of 10 per cent. ammonia will 
assist toning, as it neutralises the last traces of acid in 
the film; but the alkaline character of ordinary tap 
water is usually sufficient to ensure neutrality of any 
acid not removed by actual solution. 

One of the most easily manipulated and certain baths 
is a dilute one in which plain neutralised gold trichloride 
is employed. The formula is as follows :— 


Water риза он nb dieque dis 
Gold chloride ............................... 


To this add sufficient of a saturated solution of sodium 
bicarbonate to just neutralise the acidity. This may be 
found by testing with litmus paper; as soon as neutra! 
litmus paper remains mauve and is no longer turned 
pink the solution will be neutral. The bath works 
rather slowly, but the action is regular and even, and 
the deposition of the gold takes place under the most 
favourable conditions. | 

Gold sulphocyanide dissolved in an excess of am- 
monium sulphocyanide is the most popular toning bath 
at the present time, thirty grains of sulphocyanide 
being usually mixed with two grains of gold trichloride 
and sixteen ounces of distilled water. 

Gold chloride, by the way, should be always mixed 
with distilled water, as tap water contains a certain 
amount of organic matter and frequently iron also, 
both of which decompose the gold salt. Ferrous salts 
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precipitate gold from solutions of its salts, and ferrous 
sulphate is often used to throw down the gold from old 
toning baths. 

The phosphate, formate, tungstate, and borate of 
soda are amongst the most popular salts used in the 
preparation of gold baths. A borax bath giving good 
photographic purple tones may be prepared as follows: 


Watr о о нена. IO OZ. 
BOGAN ick apenas e 30 gr 
Gold chloride ................................ I 


The formate bath, on the other hand, gives excellent 
warm-red tones, and may be prepared thus :— 


bit IO OZ. 
Sodium formate ............................. IO gr. 
Gold chloride ................................ A 


Sufficient sodium bicarbonate must be added to the solu- 
tion to make it neutral, between one and two grains 
being usually required. It is advisable to use a salt 
bath before toning when formate is employed. 

One often meets with inquiries as to the best method 
of obtaining warm tones on P.O.P., and special baths 
are looked for. But, as a matter of fact, practically all 
varieties of warm reddish-brown tones can be obtained 
by an ordinary gold bath, such as the sulphocyanide, if 
the prints are toned slowly and toning be stopped in- 
stantly when the desired colour has been obtained. A 
weak solution of sodium sulphite, often called a '' short 
stop bath,’’ is suitable for this purpose, and is prepared 
as follows :— 


Water 


эоотоозоә ө ө ө э ® о о ө ө о ө › ө а э э ө е э ө э ө ® ө э э ө э ө ө ө ө о э 


This should be freshly made up. When the colour 
which is wished for has been obtained, as seen by 
examining the print by transmitted light, the latter is 
removed to the sulphite solution, where toning is im- 
mediately arrested, and after a minute or two it is 
rinsed well and transferred to the fixing bath. 

Collodio-chloride papers seem to be especially suited 
to platinum toning, whilst the borax or bicarbonate 
gold baths are quite suitable for gold toning. Whilst 
in most cases the gold bath is alkaline (acid gold baths 
have been suggested from time to time), a platinum 
bath requires to be acid. Mr. Haddon’s bath is a 
thoroughly reliable one, and the approximate formula is 
given below :— 


Platinum perchloride ....................... I gr. 
Sodium formate ............................. 23 us 
Förmic acid оноо а аА IO minims. 
Watel TERN I2 OZ. 


Those who prefer a bath which is simpler to prepare 
will find a nitric acid solution of potassium chloroplati- 
nite work well, as suggested by Liesegang ; whilst 
Valenta's formula, stated below, is a very popular 


one :— 
Potassium chloroplatinite ................. I gr. 
Metaphenylendiamine ..................... “ЖУ, 
Water rp 4 OZ. 


A bath containing 180 minims of phosphoric acid and 
two grains of the chloroplatinite in 10 ounces of water 
will also be found particularly suitable for collodio- 
chloride papers. 

Combined gold and platinum toning yields good black 
tones, and is usually carried out by toning first slightly 
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with gold, and then thoroughly with platinum. Black 
tones, or very cold blue ones, can be obtained with 
gold alone, but the prints should be made extra deep in 
order to stand the excessive conversion of silver into 
silver chloride. 

Many exceptional baths have been suggested, such as 
a gold bath containing potassium iodide, for producing 
carmine tones, etc. One given by Valenta, in which 
uranium is used as the metal toner, is worthy of trial, 
and is as follows :— 


Uranium nitrate .................... 5 to Io gr. 
Thiosinamine ........................ 45 gr. 
AN atero SNN SAAS Ue eer Du IO OZ. 


After the preliminary washing, the prints are rinsed in 
water acidulated with a few drops of acetic acid. The 
fixing bath should not be stronger than three ounces of 
thiosulphate to the pint of water. 

Lastly we come to a consideration of the combined 
bath, in which toning takes place simultaneously with 
fixing, and, to a great extent, after fixing. A P.O.P. 
print will, for instance, be thoroughly fixed as a rule in 
six or seven minutes, whilst prints are frequently left in 
a combined bath for a quarter of an hour. One advan- 
tage of the average combined bath is that double toning 
is seldom met with. Double toning is due most fre- 
quently to unevenness in the coating of the paper, but 
sometimes to uneven action of the toning bath, t.e., a 
deposition of gold on the high-lights at a different rate 
from that on the shadows. What must be guarded 
against in using the combined bath is the production ot 
a greenish-grey tint in the faint details, which is due 
to sulphuration. The dangers of the combined bath 
may readily be seen when we remember that most acids 
decompose thiosulphate and liberate sulphur and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Prints are put into a combined 
bath without a preliminary washing, and thus the citric 
acid in the film is free to react with the thiosulphate in 
the bath. The smell of sulphuretted hydrogen is ex- 
perienced practically always in the use of the combined 
bath, and although the presence of a lead salt may take 
up most of the sulphur, it is probable that a fair pro- 
portion of silver sulphide, or ‘‘ tone,’’ is formed also. 

Lumiére has recommended a combined bath with 
which ‘‘ permanent "' prints are obtainable, and the fol- 
lowing is the formula :— 


A.— Warm water ..........sesseeeseeeeenee 20 02 
FAV DO: AGS имир AE АЙЫ ы s. as 
ATUM ное ESS 170 gr 
Lead a66tate кылынышынын os eb 17 45 


Citric acid" iocos iore peii p d dace ds І وو‎ 


Dissolve the hypo, citric acid, and alum, and when cold 
add the lead acetate. Allow to stand several hours, 
and then filter. Then add 13 oz. of distilled water con- 
taining seven grains of gold chloride to the clear fil- 
tered solution. If the bath is not going to be used up 
at once, it is best to only mix the necessary gold 
chloride with the portion to be immediately used. 

The fault of many combined baths is that they work 
too rapidly, and there is a danger of taking the prints 
out before they are fully fixed. To avoid this, a supple- 
mentary hypo bath should always be kept handy, to 
which toned but insufficiently fixed prints may be trans- 
ferred to finish off the fixing. This may, if desired, be 
rendered slightly acid with sodium sulphite, in order to 
arrest the toning action at once. 
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The Franco-British Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush, from the Amateur Photographer's Point of Viel. 


207 5 OP N the month of May London woke up to 


tX c )/ eg : 
K la ) / find that in its midst during the dull days 
| „АМ Л of winter has been springing up a 
SY veritable city of whiteness, in contrast to 


Y the dulness and smoke stains of its 
N ordinary buildings. London can be gay. 
We have seen subjects in Hyde Park by 
the Serpentine, and in Kensington Gar- 
dens, equal in colouring of brilliant blue 
and green, with perhaps the splash of a 
red sunshade, and as strong in contrast 
in the matter of sunshine and shadow 
effects; and one or two of these bright 
and high-keyed aspects of London have 
been caught in pictorial photographs. 
But as a rule London is somewhat drear in its buildings, 
so that the whiteness at Shepherd’s Bush seems all the more 
vivid to us by contrast. 

There are three principal points of entrance to the White 
City : Uxbridge Road and Uxbridge Road Station, from both 
of which there is a walk of some ten or fifteen minutes along 
trade corridors before the principal Court discloses itself ; 
and the Shepherd’s Bush entrance, which gives directly on 
the Court of Honour, and brings the visitor at once amidst 
the sparkling domes and minarets, the archways and water- 
ic: of the Great Court. 

he photographer immerging upon the Court of Honour 
will certainly say that nothing finer in the way of dainty 
spectacular effect, dependent entirely upon the white of the 
buildings and their decorative arrangement, and the blue 
of the sky, and the water has been offered to Londoners. 
He will immediately feel that subjects teem around him, 
and that the hand camera will soon exhaust its stock of 
plates. But a little careful examination will show him 
that though the obvious and the ordinary are abundant, 
care and thought and perhaps several trials will be neces- 
sary before the * effect" and the decorative scheme are dis- 
covered and recorded; and, after all, what is the good (he 
will think) of keeping on recording the ordinary and usual 
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thing when progress and fresh effect are so much more in- 
teresting and so much more worthy of attainment? A few 
snapshots are added as thumbnail illustrations to this article 
—not as pictures, but as notes of some of the differing kind 
of material so readily accessible on all hands. 

What kind of material will the photographer find in Lon- 
don’s latest playground? He will be certainly fascinated 
by that problem which is always interesting in photography 


—the contrast between white in sun and white in shade, and 
the two against the background of blue sky or grey cloud. 
He will still further increase the interest of the problem 
by adding the reflection of white in shade and white in sun 
on the water below. These subjects abound at Shepherd’s 
Bush on all hands. They are a delight to watch, apart from 
the interest of trying to record them. The same contrast of 
light and shade is presented in a decorative way in numerous 
archways and corridors, some quite oriental in style, so that 
effects reminiscent of some of the pictures of Indian palaces 


IN THE COURT OF HONOUR. 


with which E. R. Ashton has made the photographic world 
familiar will be discovered. 

It is rather early times as yet, since the trees are only 
lately planted, and their foliage quite in the embryo stage, 
to tell what effect of dark trees against white backgrounds of 
buildings will be available; but the effect is already visible 
in many places, and should afford plenty of opportunity. 

We may consider the Exhibition as practically divisible 
into two parts—the one half comprising the principal courts 
and buildings, and watered by the pools and canals; and 
the other consisting principally of the amusements and the 
English and French Colonial departments, and also the 
Stadium. Of the latter we cannot speak from experience, but, 
from the ordinary illustrations we have seen, it does not seem 
of much pictorial promise. The various villages give scope 
for interesting pictures of life in different lands and types 
of their inhabitants. The one the watered; the other the 
waterless half. The one full of white buildings, with reflec- 
tions on water; the other of white buildings in conjunction 
with little trees, decorative flower-beds, and winding paths; 
in addition to model villages, with their varied inhabitants, 
old English houses, and models for portraiture from all the 
world over. 

It is well to remember that in order to get the light on the 
range of buildings which face you all across the ground, 
right away to the Grand Avenue, you must be there in the 
morning; that the sun will be more or less on the buildings 
on your right, and shining through those on your left nearly 
all day; while in the early afternoon the light will be 
shining sideways on them, and directly on the face of the 
Court of Honour, through which you enter from the Shep- 
herd’s Bush gate. The buildings, however, are so numer- 
ous and so diversely placed that at whatever time of day you 
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colonnades 
aresowhite 
and actinic, 
a sufficient- 
ly exposed 


SHADOWS AND REFLECTIONS. 


negative, even of the shadow 
aspect of things, is obtainable 
in the hand camera till quite 
late in the afternoon. The ac- 
companying photograph of a 
shaded colonnade was taken 
at 6.45 on a S.R. Imperial 
plate with a hand camera, and 
is full of detail in the shadows. 

Some practical suggestions 
based upon such experience as 
one has been able to obtain in 
a couple of visits may not be 
inappropriate here. The usual 
brilliance of the white build- 
ings will not be found to be 
very deceptive photographic- 
ally. It 1s at present, at any 
rate, a very actinic tint, and 
bites the plate well, and 
though the iso. plate and 
screen will be an advantage, 
it will be found an easy matter 
to get the white buildings to 
tell against a blue sky on an ordinary plate. The 
attempt to accomplish this with the majority of Lon- 
don buildings only ends in failure. We know of few 
buildings in town—Duveen's new flats in Piccadilly, 
as well as the Piccadilly Hotel are exceptions—that can be 
so registered. London smoke and grime soon have their 
way with even the newest structures, and make the white 
tint of new paint or freshly cut stone into a dingy yellow 
of no great actinic strength. It will be found that, at pre- 
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are able to 
pay your 
visit, effects 
will be ob- 
tainable, 
and as the 
interiors of 
arches and 
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sent, at any rate, the exposure for the white buildings at 
Shepherd's Bush when in sunlight is practically the same as 
for blue sky and white clouds, and that hand camera expo- 
sures of great rapidity can be given, even when a three- 
times screen is used. 

One of the handiest little plans of the grounds and build- 

ings is given away by Gill and Reigate to visitors to their 
interesting * Tudor House," situated a short distance due 
left from the Cascade end of the Court of Honour. It is in 
the form of a card which goes most conveniently into the 
ordinary coat breast pocket. With this in hand, the general 
arrangement of the Exhibition is easily mastered. 
Those who are interested in portraiture should get fine 
opportunities for the study of types, both 
French and English (the exhibition already 
teems with Frenchmen), and in addition 
Irish, Cingalese, French Canadians, Turks, 
in fact representatives of almost all nations 
under the sun. We have not yet attempted 
to induce any of these to °“ sit," so cannot 
give any information either as to their 
willingness to do so, nor yet as to how often 
and at what times their duties allow them 
to leave the Exhibition. 

A water excursion is an excellent method 
of realising the “lay of the land,” but the 
photographer should choose the swan boats 
rather than the motor for several reasons. 
The swan boats are propelled by a paddle 
worked by the attendant from behind, so 
he is not in the way of the camera, the 
progress is slow enough to admit of snap- 
shotting on the way, and there are aspects 
of things which are only so obtainable; 
and let him, above all things, get the front 
seat of the boat, as the seats, being like 
those on the top of a motor ’bus, facing in 
the direction of progress, give passengers 
on the front seat an uninterrupted view for 
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the camera, and to the half right and left admitting of almost 
any subject within the line of fire being attempted. Espe- 
cially note the light effects under the main: bridge in the 
Court of Honour, the pool with white quay and bridges near 
the Palace of Women's Work, and the landing stages at 
both entrances of the waterway. 

The “ White City” is photographically a perfect paradise 
of subjects, but, as has been said, and its repetition will do 
no harm, promiscuous snapshotting is no good at all, and 
first impressions will have to be corrected by experience. 
Users of the hand camera should “ go easy,” and be retiring 
and sparing in its use, for it seems pretty certain that if the 
hand camera becomes a nuisance owing to its unwise and 
indiscriminate use, it will surely lead to its suppression and 
the loss of privilege to those who wish to use it seriously. 
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UNE 1s; a$ a 
a rule, the 
brightest month 


in the year, and the 
shortest exposures 
have therefore to be given. It is in this month that 
the latitude in plates is of so much consequence, 
as there is a strong tendency to over-expose. Shutter 
work is in the ascendant, and with many of the less 
expensive types of shutter it is not always safe to expect that 
an exposure of one-twentieth of a second, for example, will 
be exactly five times as long as one of one-hundredth, as 
indicated by the shutter itself. Shutters in many cases 
depend on a metallic spring, and this spring is subject to a 
variety of influences, such as attenuation by wear, rust, and 
inactivity owing to dirt, etc. By giving a rather longer 
exposure, and stopping down in order to compensate for it, 
there is much greater latitude, and this is certainly a plan to 
be recommended to the beginner. If, for instance, we 
assume that the latitude in a plate will enable us to give 
half or double the © correct " exposure, then in giving а 
hundredth of a second, we can diverge to the extent of a 
hundredth of a second as a maximum. But if we use a stop 
of half the diameter, and quadruple the exposure, our maxi- 
mum fault permissible in exposure at once rises to four 
times as much, viz., a twenty-fifth of a second. 

Although slow plates are liable to give greater contrasts 


EXPOSURES FOR THE MONTH 


wx JUNE. xs 


than rapid ones, it must be borne in mind 
that it is much easier to modify the character 
of the negative in development with a slow 
plate, and it is considerably easier to obtain 
good gradation with an over-exposed slow plate 
than it is with an under-exposed rapid plate. The advantage 
of the plate of medium rapidity is especially noticeable when 
taking landscapes with harsh contrasts in them, as, for 
example, the landscape with much foliage, part of which is 
in deep shadow, with a very bright, clouded sky above. Here 
again, the slower plate is thé easier to manipulate. 

As regards landscape work, it is generally accepted now 
that the colour-sensitive plate and a pale yellow screen givcs 
the best possible results. Atmospheric effects are easier to 
produce correctly, and it is certainly far easier to obtain both 
clouds and sky in the same picture with the help of the 
orthochromatic method. Often a subject quite picturesque 
to the eye will give a most disappointing result in a photo- 
graph, unless ortho. plates and a screen are used. 

Summer lighting is very apt to give harshness, especially 
in out-door portraiture, and for this work the lighting should 
be artificially softened as much as possible, and rapid plates 
used, the exposure being full, and the lens stop large. 

Less uncertainty need be felt regarding exposure during 
this month if a suitable developer be used, and methods of 
tentative development, ог the ‘use of a slow-working solu- 
tion will be found of the greatest possible service. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the guidance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during next week, between the hours of ten in the morning and two in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 


Stop used, //8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop //11 is used. For //16 give four times the exposure. For //5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m. double these 
exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m. three times. From 5 to 6 a.m., or 6 to 8 p.m., about four times these exposures will be required. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 

Open Seascapes and Cloud Studies... ... ... | 1/40 sec. 
Open landscape with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 1/25 

scapes: with rocks, beach scenes ... ... ... » 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foli- | 

age, open river scenery, figure studies in the 1/18 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. / , 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 

ground. Well-lighted street scenes ... .. | 1/10 ¢, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 

picture. River scenes, with heavy foliage ... 1/8 s 
Portrait or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in bv buildings ue: ck b Rid T 
Portraits in weli-lighted room, light surround- 

ings, big window, and white reflector ... ... 3 T 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. i 
The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Rocket. BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


Ortho. Bathed. 


WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome » 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. ae wae Bee's 
1/60 sec. | 1/120 sec. | 1/160 sec.| 1/200 sec. 
| 14140 , | 1/75 ,, | 4/100 ,, 1/125 ,, 
1/90 - 4; 1/50 ,, 1/770  ,, 1/90 ,, 
145 .4 1/30 ,, 1/40 ,, 1/50 ,, 
142  — 1/25 ,, 1/30 ,, 1/40 ,, 
1/8 «gs, 14/68 у 1/8 ,و‎ 1/10 ,, 
2 9 1 99 i „э 1/2 39 


They have been divided into groups which 


Kopak, N.C. Film. 
Premo Film Pack. 
Корор, Plate. 


MARION, Portrait. 
Lan 


е dsca 
Pus XXX $7 


T Red Seal. 


Cavett, Royal Standard Ex.R. 
Gem, Salon. 
»» Portrait. 
ILFORD, Monarch. 
za Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
РА Orthochrome 5.5. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 
Marion, Supreme. 
P.S. 


à: ` 

Mawson, Celeritas. 

Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. 

Warwick, Double Instan. 

WELLINGTON, Speedy. 

WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


CADETT, Special Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid, 
Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteor. 
ILFORD, Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LuMIERE, Blue Label. 
MARION, Instantaneous. 

js Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 

b Ortho B. 
РАСЕТ, XXXXX. 

ка Special Rapid, 
ViDEx, Special Rap d. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid, 


Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Film. 


Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 


Professional. 


CLERON, Roll Film. 


Flat Film. 


ENsiGN, Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. 
GEM, Isochromatic. 


” 


Medium. 


IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 


WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. 


АР Sovereign, 


^» ONE: 
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LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 
Mawson, Electric. 

PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso Roll Film. 

VIDEX, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates. 


AGFA, Chromo. 
»»  Chromo-Isolar. 
BARNET, Medium. 
íi Medium Ortho. 
ILFORD, Empress. 
» Rapid Isochrom. 


WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plat: s. 


AGFA, Isolar. 

BARNET, Ordinary. 
EpwARDS, Medium. 
ILFORD, Chromatic. 

» Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. . 
LUMIERE, Yellow label. 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
E 

AJAR, Or à 
Warwick, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
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A CORNER OF THE HARBOUR. 


HOLLAND AND 
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By Percy С. R. WRIGHT. 


IIS PHOTCGRAPHIC POSSIBILITIES. 


By PERCY G. R. WRIGHT. 


HERE are 
millions of 
people who 
have got the idea 
into their heads 
that all the inhabi- 
tants of Holland 
wear huge sabots 
, and dress in a cos- 
tume that is more 
grotesque than 
rational. It is just 
about as true as 
the statement that 
all Englishmen 
wear Dundreary 
whiskers, and all 
English women 
have projecting 
front teeth. 
_ There are cer- 
tainly one or two 
villages in Holland where the majority of the popula- 


— | 


tion wear clothes that differ from the cut of Conduit 
Street, but then I dare sav that if one searched long 
eno:gh one might discover a district or so in the 
British Isles where all the men folk are decorated with 
the embellishments beloved of Mr. Frank Richardson. 
I am afraid, however, that such people would not 
attract the painter and the photographer, and they are 
left to luxuriate in obscurity, while the betrousered 
Dutchman has been painted and portrayed in every pub- 
lication and in every picture gallery. 

Yet Holland is one of the most wonderful countries in 
the world for the picture maker who is above perpetuat- 
ing the obvious. 

The photographer must take his chance. He can 
either search out the costume villages and walk up and 
down the main street snapping figure subjects, or he can 
abjure costume pictures, and revel in the simple and 
satisfying landscapes that Holland is so rich in. 

The figure work in the costume places has almost 
been done to death. Everyone goes to the same villages 
and takes the same people, or, at anv rate, people look- 
ing the same, until, as I have said before, the public get 
the idea that the country is populated with curiously 
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A DUTCH LANDSCAPE 


garbed fishermen and market women, and even imagine 
that a visit to the Netherlands would be something like 
being on the stage of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre 
during a performance of ‘* Miss Hook of Holland.’’ 
| The residents 
in some of the 
costume villages 
have got rather 
uredof the photo- 
vrapher and the 
artist. Perhaps 
there have been 
too many of 
them. When I 
first went to 
Holland twelve 
or thirteen years 
ago the produc- 
tion of a camera 
did not create 
resentment, but 
the persistence 
of the snap- 
shotter and the 
growth of the 
picture postcard 
trade have led 
many of the 
men and women 
to object to 
being. photo- 
graphed, and has 
instilled all the children with mercenary motives until 
they almost pester one to death. | 

But there аге any number of small towns and villages 
in the country where this state of affairs does not exist, 
charming little places crowded with pictorial interest 
that it repavs апу photcgrapher to visit. 

There 1s, for instance, the | Laren, where 
Anton Mauve and his disciples have painted so many 
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village of 
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beautiful pastorals. Laren is a charming, hilly, 
heathery, picturesque place, surrounded by farms and 
arable lands, where peasants in blue jackets and jeans 
can be seen tending crowds of black and white cows, 
driving sheep, ploughing, reaping, or threshing (with 
real old-fashioned flails), according to the season of the 
year. 

There are the lesser known towns and villages on the 
southern and eastern sides of the Zuyder Zee, such as 
Huizen, Naarden, Muiden, Kampen, and Hindeloopen, 
all charming places crammed with material for the pic- 
torial photographer. 

Friesland, too, with its thousands of farms, although 
it has been visited by Mr. Arthur Marshall, still pos- 
sesses a plethora of unphotographed material. 

n the other side of the Zuvder Zee there are the towns 
of North Holland above the usual tourist route, such as 
Hoorn, with its fascinating little harbour; Alkmaar, 
with its cheese market; and Enkhuisen, a tvpical Dead 
City, not included in the usual itinerary bv the tourist 
agencies. 

In the south there 1s Dordrecht, a lovely, peaceful 
old town, with quaint houses, and intersected with 
canals and waterways. From the river front of 
Dordrecht one can see an ever-moving procession of 
craft passing up the Rhine, and the town makes an 
admirable centre to stay at. Little passenger steamers 
are constantly coming and going, and one can visit 
Gorinchem, Rotterdam, and a lot of little places between 
these two towns where photographic work can be done. 
The Isle of Walcheren, further south still, with its de- 
lightful capital, Middleburg, possesses attractions that 
cannot be detailed in a few short paragraphs. Sufficient 
to say that there is a pot-pourri of all Holland there, 
and a varietv of landscape and costume subjects to 
satisfv the most exacting tastes. 

The summer light in Holland is more actinic than in 
England. One must be careful of over-exposure. The 
country in most parts is so flat, and there is so much 
water about, that the light, even inland, is almost as 
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strong as it is at the seaside. Skies play an important 
part in Dutch landscapes, and the photographer should 
be provided with orthochromatic plates and a yellow 
screen. 

No Customs difficulties need be anticipated. Hotels 
are clean and reasonable, but the fare is plain and some- 
what monotonous in the small towns I have mentioned. 
The cheapest route is by the Batavier Line to Rotter- 
dam, but the Great Eastern or the Flushing mail-boats 
are quicker, if rather more expensive. 

I have paid eight visits to Holland —I hope to go 
many more times. -and have never failed to enjoy myself, 
but for part of one trip, and that was once when I went 
alone. If there is one thing more miserable than a stay 
in a small village where vou are debarred from human 
intercourse bv an inadequate knowledge cf an unlearn- 
able language, I don't know it. 


ON COMPOSITION. 


By F. M. SUTCLIFFE. 


HEN an artist or a photographer makes a pic- 

ture he does so either to please (1) himself, (2) 

other artists, or (3) anvbodv. If the composi- 
tion, or the arrangement of the lines and masses 
in his work, are more or less in accordance 
with certain recognised laws, then class 2—other 
artists—may appreciate and get a certain amount of 
pleasure from it, for thev feel that certain things are as 
they should be. It may be that the artistic sense, which 
is inclined to take things easily, is pleased to find things 
where they should be without having the trouble of 
finding them in unexpected places. But whether the 
outsiders get any pleasure from what is known as 
composition, is doubtful. Опе who paints to please 
himself need not surely be bound by any rules, and here 
is one reason why composition is often passed over by 
artists and photographers. There are in Nature so 
manv beautiful things which are worth painting and 
photographing for their beauty alone, that it is not 
necessary to bring composition into play at all in 
rendering them. Such pictures may at first sight 
appear incomplete to other artists and those artists who 
call themselves critics, but when the beauty which the 
artist wished to emphasise becomes apparent, then the 
want of allegiance to the rules of composition is not 
felt. 

And what about class 3—the outside public? Docs 
it appreciate composition? is it aware that such a thing 
is? or does it feel that sensuous charm which the sight 
of a good composition always gives to an artist? If 
one can gather from the remarks one overhears at 
picture galleries and outside the windows of shops 
where pictures are sold, or from the remarks made by 
people about illustrations in books and newspapers, 
composition is an unknown quantity, and little things 
which an artist would perhaps not see at all, such as 
the teeth of a subject, or the buttons on a man's coat, 
seem to be of prime importance. 

If, however, some painters who paint to please them- 
selves are able by their wonderful skill in laving on the 
paint to make composition seem an unnecessary addi- 
tion, that is no reason why so many photographers 
should ignore it, for second-rate painters, to sav 
nothing of third and fourth rate ones, cannot afford to 
do so, “if their work is to be considered at all by their 
fellow-artists and the intelligent critics. 
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A GIRL OF VOLENDAM. By J. McKissack. 


Lats dainty little picture of Lutch "yr QUOS КИЛ ЛЫ. Га рог. ein the И «ску 
Compitition, and the бопе plague apta Glasgow and Wesi of 
Scotland. Бадон, 
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Bv Josera FIELDING. 


This picture was awardea a prize in the Weekly Competition 


“IN DAYS OF OLD 


(See article on opposite page.) 
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SIDEBOARD PHOTOGRAPHY. 


" Written and Illlustrated by ж 
JOSEPH FIELDING. 


photographer to the effect that he has photographed almost 
everything there is around him of any note? And how very 
thoughtless the remark appears! I believe there is sufficient 
work within a mile of one’s home for any photographer. 
It was a rainy, dull day, and I was convalescent and unable to 


[ it not common to hear the remark by an average amateur 


RIVAL CADDIES. 


move from my room, yet I wanted to be pursuing my 
hobby. I fear I had almost tired out my models, and 
had to look round for some patient and obeying sub- 
ject. Ilooked up and down my sitting-room, and to 
my surprise a happy thought entered my head. I 
have some excellent ornaments; why not use them 
as models? So I dismantled the shelves, and when 
collected together I found more material than I could 


easily handle, therefore I selected what I thought 


would suit my purpose. I am of the opinion figure 


THE CELLARER. 


ornaments are best, and by a little careful thought and observance it is surprising what pictorial possibilities they 


offer to the seeing eye. 
nature paper (the same as I use for mounting). 


one piece 
without any 
distracting 
joining, fas- 
tening the 
ends in posi- 
tion by the 
use of draw- 
ing-pins. 
Care should 
be exercised 
in choosing 
the colour 
of the back- 
ground, in 
order to get 
relief in the 
models. 
The light- 
ing I employ 
is much the 
same as I 
should use 
for ordinary 
portraiture 
inthe sitting 
room. 
soft diffused 
light gives 
my subjects 
a better 


SUPPER TIME. 


My method of procedure is nothing elaborate; far from it. I simply take a large sheet of 


Bending the ends together I form a ground and background in 


> By JOSEPH FIELDING. 
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modelling. It is advisable to use a fairly large reflector, 
as close to the subject as the line of view will allow; this 
destroys the shadow that the ornaments generally cast. 
I rarely use a colour-sensitised plate, unless the colour 
of the subject really demands it. 

With regard to the exposure, w hich 1 is the keynote to 
a successful result. I place а Wynne's meter along with 
the models, and carefully note the durations. I find, with 
a good north light from an ordinary window, diffused 
with tissue paper or perik and a rapid plate, backed, 
working the lens at F, 12 to 15 seconds gives me 
good gradations in the а unless the models аге 
of a non-actinic value, say dark red or pink; then I 
usually give three to four times the exposure registered 
by the meter. I prefer to give my negatives a rather 
long dev elopment, but providing the correct exposure 
has been given, development in rodinal, 1 in 40, for five 
to six minutes, is mv favourite method. But | would 
emphasise the point that the dish should be rocked by 


DRASTIC RETOUCHING. S 


T is not often that the amateur photographer sets 
himself a difficult task such as the one about to be 
described, and one which is quite—I might say— 

азу to perform by any average photographer 
possessing a reasonable amount of patience. It will be 
noticed by reference to the print No. 1 that every- 
thing is quite as it should be, with the exception of the 
hands, which are awkwardly placed. The left hand is 
also much too large, owing to the smallness of the room 
in which the portrait was taken, which necessitated the 
use of a shorter focus lens than usual. The resulting 
negative was all that could be desired, with the one 
exception referred to above. 

I determined to see what could be done to eliminate 
the hands. Asa preliminary, I coated the film side of 
the negative with retouching medium, but found after a 
little while (after pencilling out the lightest shadows) 
that the negative would not take sufficient lead to fill in 
the deepest shadows My idea was to level the 
shadows up to the density of the drapery, and then re- 
touch the final print, so another plan had to be tried. 


This time I coated the glass side of the negative with 
ground-glass varnish, and worked on this with a soft 
lead, keeping as far as possible to the shadow parts. To 
even up the densities with anything like delicacy, how- 
ever, was impossible, as the lights. and shadows of the 
fingers were so close together. From the résult, I made 
an enlargement on smooth bromide paper. On this the 
hands appeared as uneven patches, more or less light. 
These were carefully evened up to a uniform tint by 
means of an HH pencil. The penciling was done in 
a series of tiny circles, made continuously, that is, with- 
out taking off the pencil. When this was done, it 
seemed desirable to slightly darken the lower portion, so 
as to throw the head and drapery into more prominence. 
For this purpose a BB pencil was lightly scraped, and 
the powdered lead applied with a soft rag wrapped 
round the finger, and worked with a circular motion. 

Finally, the drapery in the lower portion was sug- 
gested by means of lighter lines running continuously 
with those in the upper portion. These were done with 

a pointed rubber applied boldly, so as to give a spon- 
яхти to the lines which would otherwise have 
appeared stiff and unnatural. 

The finished result was now copied, and the negative 
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some motion or another till a fairly developed image is 
on the plate, and, moreover, especially with rodinal 
development, a perfect fixation is an absolute necessity. 
I advise leaving the plate for fifteen minutes in a hypo 
bath of medium strength. With regard to printing, 
this might be left to individual preference. 

Perhaps I ought to say a little more on the selection 
of the models. I have previously stated that figure 
ornaments are most useful; a glance at the illustrations 
accompanying this article will, | think, give some idea 
of the kind to employ. Perhaps such ornaments are 
not evervbodv's choice for the drawing-room. I might 
Say that when I want new models I generally visit mv 
friends and keep my eyes open Should you fail to find 
what vou want, try the shops. 

These ornaments cost a few shillings only, and I 
might say this is not a new channel of photographv, 
but rather a neglected one, and such as it is I derive a 
aan deal of pleasure from it, in addition to profit. 


ж . 


Бу 
HERBERT MILLS. 


printed through a thin sheet of celluloid. The repro- 
duction on page 561 is from an untouched print from 
this negative, and shows practically nothing of the 
vicissitudes through which its antecedent has passed. 
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NEW WORK ON THE LATENT IMAGE. 


An extremely interesting article appears in the current 
issue of the Photographische Rundschau concerning the 
nature of the latent image, written by Dr. Herman 
Weisz, who has been conducting a variety of experi- 
ments in an endeavour to prove something of the com- 
position of the light-affected bromide of silver. He has 
used plates containing no colloid or vehicle to carry the 
sensitive salt, however. Glass plates with a matt sur- 
face on one side were placed in a levelled dish, and the 
silver bromide precipitated upon the matt surface from 
a mixture of silver nitrate and hydrobromic acid; in five 
to ten days a layer of silver bromide was obtained on 
the plates, which appeared pure yellow, and it was found 
possible to treat the finished plates almost like ordinary 
gelatino-bromide ones; their rapidity was about equal to 
the yellow-label variety of Schleussner. 

On exposing one of the plates behind a photometer 
consisting of six bands, of varying density, a visible 
image of the two highest strips was obtained; the plate, 
on development with metol, gave an image of the six 
strips. On attempting to dissolve the developed image 
with nitric acid, it was found that everything dis- 
appeared except the two originally darkened strips, 
which remained insoluble. 

Dr. Weisz states that the whole of the experiments 
carried out show that the latent image is composed of 
a solution of silver-sub-bromide in silver bromide, con- 


taining not more than 2.7 per cent. of sub-bromide, and 
not less than 97.3 per cent. of the bromide. Also that 
the exposed bromide of silver is not only reduced in de- 
velopment to metallic silver, but that a certain propor- 
tion of the sub-bromide becomes formed, which unites 
with some unexposed silver bromide. 

The fact that his conclusions are arrived at from ex- 
periments conducted without gelatine rather prevents 
them being of help in elucidating many matters regard- 
ing the latent image in the actual dry plate. A foggy 
gelatino-bromide emulsion can be almost freed from fog 
by the use of a centrifugal machine, which separates off 
the fine gelatinous syrup that contains the fog-producing 
element. Is the latter merely silver-bromide partially 
reduced by heat, or is it a gelatino-bromide? And if 
the latter, does not gelatino-bromide play some part in 
the formation of the latent image? 

It is also uncertain as to whether the image which is 
visible can be compared with the invisible or latent 
image. It cannot, of course, be definitely settled 
whether an actual but inappreciable darkening of the 
silver salts takes place during a very brief exposure. 
Dr. Weisz evidently does not believe in the possibility 
of forming a variety of sub-salts, intermediate between 
the normal silver bromide and the Ag;Br. and metallic 
silver. The possibilities of ionisation as distinct from 
the chemical reduction are not discussed. 


NAM 0.9 
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THE HEEPING QUALITIES OF Р.О.Р. PRINTS. 


Permanence is really a relative word only when dealing with 
P.O.P., it being a more or less accepted rule that to be per- 
manent a gelatino-chloride print should last for ten years with- 
. out showing signs of deterioration. Deeply printed pictures 
which have been slowly printed through a dense negative are 
(according to a writer in Prog. Tageblatt) the most likely to be 
permanent, a heavy deposit of reduced silver salts being 
requisite. A good deposit of gold on the image is also a 
sine quá non, and the writer calls attention to the inadvisability 
of placing any reliance in the phrase “ require less gold," which 
is advanced by some manufacturers of P.O.P. 


IONISATION OF AIR BY ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS. 


Some experiments have been recently carried out to investi- 
gate the ionising effect of the extreme ultra-violet end of the 
spectrum. These were carried out at Haverford College, U.S.A., 
and the region up to А = 1850 was investigated. A discharge 
tube, filled with hydrogen to a pressure of 1 mm. of mercury, 
says Nature, and a screen cell were used, and beneath the latter 
was a chamber where ionisation took place; the method was 
the same as that adopted by Prof. Lyman in his recent work. 
Dry air was blown through this chamber into a cylindrical con- 
denser system. It was found that ionisation is produced in air 
by light, and that the effect increases considerably with a 
decrease in wave-length, in the neighbourhood of А = 1800. 


COLOURED POSITIVES FROM AUTOCHROMES. 
Dr. Stenger and F. Lieber discuss the possibility of preparing 

a printing paper which will enable natural colour prints to be 

made from Autochrome plates. The “negative” would have 


to be a real negative, consisting of the complementary colours 
of the original substance. It appears possible to produce a 
paper prepared with leuco-bases which would yield a comple- 
mentary picture, and thus a faithful rendering of the original. 
It is a question as to whether the leuco-bases should be mixed 
together as in the bleach-out process, or whether starch grains 
should be impregnated with them similarly to Autochromes. 


DEVELOPING WEAKLY PRINTED P.O.P. 

A new formula, says Photographische Mitteilungen, is given by 
P. Dementieff, as very reliable for the development of partially 
printed P.O.P. The prints are placed without previous washing 
in a solution of 


Distilled (Water иа SCA ЫА 100 С.С. 
Potassium metabisulphite .............................. 7 gm. 
MEO, ACO баа OSS SESS I gm. 
Gallio Acid MP 0.6 gm. 
Citric ACA er 1.5 gm. 


This is diluted with ten times the quantity of water before use. 
When development is complete, the prints are transferred to a three 
per cent. solution of sodium chloride, which prevents over-develop- 
ment, and they are then rinsed with water. The toning is carried 
out in the following bath : — 


Distilled: watt Aol 350 c.cm. 
Ammon. sulphocyanide ................ eee I gm. 
Gold. “chloride isar eo rt oie Eae Ro о.ї gm. 


After toning, the prints are again rinsed in water and finally fixed 
in a fifteen per cent. solution of hypo. It will be seen that the 
general treatment is not greatly different from previous methods 
published, but the results are stated to be reliable. 
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MIDLAND FEDERATION NOTES. 


Ta Midland photographic world—from a society point of 
view—has now fairly entered upon its annual somnolence, 
and in more than one case the programmes show that, except 
for informal chat, meetings are suspended till autumn, when 
they will foregather in force. In many clubs there is a good 
feature of holding meetings in fhe open air during the longer 
evenings of summer, and from experience we can speak satis- 
factorily of the success of such. These meetings hold members 
together, as it were, and form a connecting link between the 
club’s “close season’’ and reunion later in the year. 


ea = 
Mr. Lewis Lloyd, the energetic secretary of the Midland Federa- 
tion, is very anxious that the Whit Tuesday excursion should 
be a huge success, and no pains are too great to be taken to 
make it such. The Oxford society is very enthusiastic, and is 
making arrangements whereby the visitors may have oppor- 
tunities, which they would not otherwise obtain, of viewing 
and photographing some of the world renowned colleges and 
halls of this ancient seat of learning. We believe the Birming- 
ham contingent of the M.P.F. will depart from Snow Hill station 
at 8.5 a.m., and as the cost is strictly nominal, we hope to see 
quite a ' gathering of the clans" on this ocaasion. 
es | se 
We are not strongly in favour of photographic sections of 
small industrial exhibitions, particularly where no one of photo- 
graphic instinct is in charge, to say what shall—or shall not— 
be deemed worthy of being shown. In this direction we regret to 
find that while the Birmingham Industrial Exhibition maintains its 
popularity, the section devoted to photography is unnecessarily 
declining in tone. This is particularly the case this year, where, 
with one or two notable exceptions, we get work of only mediocre 
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(By ovR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


character—without that intrinsic beauty of picture which was 
characteristic a few years ago. Should this section be revived we 
are sure the management would secure a centre of interest where 
amateur photographers could interchange views and ideas, one with 
another, and create again quite a rendezvous, to the mutual 
benefit of themselves and the organisers of the exhibition. 
We are not reflecting upon the work of any society or individual, 
but certainly a filip to the organisation would not be amiss next 


year. 
ج‎ 

We have often urged the desirability of (and advantages to 
amateurs accruing from) the holding of “ one-man " shows in the 
Midlands, as is often done in London, and we are happy to say 
that the members of the Midland Federation have had the 
opportunity of recently inspecting the excellent work of one of 
its members—W. A. Clark. This gentleman is essentially an 
architectural worker of much local—and not a little wider— 
repute, and we are glad he has given to us in this show some of 
his best work. To him the serious Gothic architecture had an 
intrinsic, historical charm, and in his pictures we see strong 
evidences of this appreciation. 

ا 

Mr. Clark favours carbon, strongly commending its brush 
method of development, thereby giving more perfect control in 
its various manipulations, and as most of his work is done upon 
quarter-plates, it should form a stimulus to workers with this 
convenient size of camera. 

We hope that before the collection is permanently disbanded, 
other federated societies will see their way clear to have it in 
their midst, for a time at any rate. It is well worth seeing and 
well worth having for society members to inspect. 


— oke —— —— 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE UNION NOTES. 


UST a final reminder re Lancashire and Cheshire Union Ramble 
to Blackburn. It promises to be the best on record, but to make 
it a complete success, and to enable the officials to make the neces- 
sary atrangements, Mr. T. McLean wishes to have particulars as to 
the number who require tea, and also other particulars that have 
been asked for from the various society secretaries; those who have 
not sent in as requested should kindly do so at once. It will help 
Mr. McLean very much. There is not much time now. 
eee: |, eae 
A Developing Competition took place at the last meeting of the 
Nelson Photographic Society; competitors had to expose plates on 
four tulips—two red and two white—and to bring the plates to the 
club to develop in the presence of the members; as is usual in such 
cases, the members competing had to subject themselves to a certain 
amount of chaff. Results clearly showed that the subject was a 
most dificult one. The judges awarded the prize to Н. H. Nutter, 
whose resulting negative was a good one. The negatives were after- 
wards criticised, and most valuable information was gained in this 


and the discussion. کے‎ HÁ——Br 


“Individuality and Art " was the wide and varied subject that 
Mr. T. Longworth Cooper took for his lecture before the Man- 
chester Amateurs at their last meeting. He made a strong attack 
on the want of beauty and art in our home and usual life and sur- 
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roundings, and pleaded for a general advance in the artistic educa- 
tion of the children; he pleaded for beauty even in commercialism, 
and laid out a beautiful ideal of what things should be, and in this 
most agreed. А discussion followed, and the president in moving a 
vote of thanks, mentioned that the society itself was doing its share, 
này, more than its share, in forwarding the love of the beautiful, and 
so helping on the “ good time coming," as painted by the lecturer. 


qucm pce c 


Lancashire Photographic Exhibition.—The exhibition to be run 
under this title by the Preston Scientific Society's Photographic 
Section, has now sent out the prospectus and entry form, which may 
be had from Mr. A. W. Cooper, 137, Friargate, Preston. It will be 
held in the Harris Free Library, July rst to 4th, and will be divided 
up into the foilowing classes : —А, landscape and seascape; B, por- 
traiture and figure studies; C, architecture; D, scientific, natural 
history, flowers and fruit; F, lantern slides; E, photographs in 
colours, including autochromes. The awards will take the form 
of specially designed bronze plaques, 9} by 6 inches, two of which 
will be awarded in each class. The last date for entries is June 16th, 
and the latest day for receiving exhibits will be June 23, 1908. 
Messrs. С. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., and T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., will 
act as judges. We note that the award in the slide class is for the 
best slide in the best set. 


259. 
"THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY" АТ THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


HE action of light upon a few metallic sa!ts is usually considered 

to be the sum total of photographic energy, but Dr. Alexander 
Scott, who began a series of three lectures, profusely provided with 
chemical and physical experiments, at the Royal Institution, on 
May 21, dealing with the “Chemistry of Photography," showed that 
light played a very great part in bringing about changes in a vast 
number of substances. For instance, by means of light the element 
phosphorus, in its yellow condition, is changed into the red con- 
dition. In another instance he showed experimentally that sulphur 
in solution was made insoluble by the action of daylight, a propertv 
which it is quite easy to imagine could be utilised for printing 
purposes. Another effective experiment exhibited the power 
of light to bring about the combination of two elements—hydro- 
gen and chlorine, mixed together in a flask, on being sub- 
jected to the rays of a mercury vapour lamp, combining 
with a sharp explosion. On certain other substances a de- 
composition was produced, as was shown by subjecting a solu- 
tion of peroxide of hydrogen in water to a bright light, when the 
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resultant fumes filled the upper portion of the glass vessel. That 
there remains a good deal to study and to apply as regards the 
action of light on substances was made very clear. A not un- 
familiar but none the less significant experiment was the 
photographing of a spectrum by means of a sheet of bromide 
paper, when it was quite startling to observe what a preponderating 
proportion of the paper was darkened by the invisible (ultra-violet) 
rays. It was also instructive to observe to what an extent a screen 
coated with sulphate of quinine enabled the eye to see the otherwise 
non-visible light of the spectrum. 

Those who were more photographically than chemically disposed 
were most attracted by the lecturer’s revival of some of the pioneer 
processes. For instance, Davy’s nitrate of silver printing process, 
which he introduced as far back as 1802, was employed to obtain 
a crude print on leather, and another, less successful, one on paper. 
Still more noteworthy was the repetition of Niepce's bitumen photo- 
mechanical process, which dates from 1826. It is interesting to 
note that one of the still largely used methods of photo-engraving 
is based upon the foregoing discovery. 


The R.P.S. Fellowship.—Eicht applications for admission to the 
Fellowship were made to the council during the past quarter. The 
following five candidates were elected:—Rudolph Duhrkoop, 
George Lindsay Johnson, Thomas Manly, Henry Edmund Smith, 
Kenneth James Tarrant. 


London and Provincial Photographic Association.—Readers of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS are 
invited to the meeting of the L. and P. on Thursday, June 4th, 
when a paper is to be read entitled “An English Journalist in 
America," the author of which is Thomas Bedding, who has for so 
many years edited the British Journal of Photography. Ernest 
Human, the hon. sec., informs us that the paper is a most interest- 
ing one, and that the meeting will be held in the new room at the 
** Apple Tree and Mitre," 30, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Photographic Club. —At the meeting on Wednesday, May 20, W. 
F. Slater, F.R.P.S., delivered a lecture on the theory and practice 
of time development, having particular reference to the use of the 
Kodak developing tank for roll films. In the course of an interest- 
ing paper Mr. Slater enunciated the principle that in the case of 
properlv exposed plates the correct stage of development was more 
accurately arrived at by the use of a standard developing solution 
used at а standard temperature, and appiied for a standard time, 
than by the usual method of relving upon judgment and ocular 
inspection. He further contended that in cases of over or under 
exposure better results were obtained by treating the plates pre- 
cisely as though thev were correctly exposed, than by attempting 
any modined treatment to meet the particular case. From the dis- 
cussion that followed it seemed to be the opinion that while the 
system recommended was useful under certain circumstances, and 
was perhaps the safest for beginners, there was an amount of control 
that could be usefullv exercised by the expert photographer. 


Steamer Trips up the Thames.—The steamers that run between 
Oxford and Kingston during the summer months commenced their 
season on May 18th. The Great Western Railway, London and 
South Western Railway, and Messrs. T. Cook and Son have 
many circular tours in connection with these steamers, and 
tickets may be obtained which enable passengers to travel over 
the whole or any section of the Upper Thames. 


The Dallmeyer Lenses and Apparatus at the Franco-British 
Exhibition.—In the Science Hall in the Franco-British Exhibition 
Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., of 25, Newman Street, W., and 
Denzil Road, Neasden, N.W., exhibit a steilar photographic instru- 
ment of the same pattern as the one supplied some years ago to the 
Cape Observatory by order of the Royal Society. It consists of a 
large photographic lens of four and a half feet focal length and six 
inches diameter, mounted equatorially on a heavy pillar. A tele- 
scope truly parallel to it is set to act as a finder, with an evepiece 
having adjustment in the focal plane, and the whole arranged for 
driving by clockwork. In the same case some of the firm's high- 
class cameras are shown, including a special reflex camera designed 
for the use of naturalists. Some of the pictures by the recent Well- 
man Polar Expedition are shown, together with specimens demon- 
strating the capabilities of various lenses. An exhibit is also in- 
cluded illustrating the process of manufacture of a high-class 
photographic lens. The Dallmever Stigmatic is shown in 
several stages, from the raw glass to the finished article. 
Test plates showing the myriad colours of the spectrum are ex- 
hibited, and form one of the prettiest sections of the scientific 
exhibits. They are used to check the polishing of lenses, allowing 
of as great an accuracy as I-105,000th of an inch, say 1-4,o00th 
millimetre. Several sizes and series of Dallmever portrait lenses 
are also exhibited, and a new form of mounting recently introduced, 
which has been specially designed for artistic portraiture. 


City Sale and Exchange, 81, Aldersgate Street, E.C., send us 
their second-hand list for June. Particular attention is drawn to the 
large assortment of high-class pocket cameras by various makers, 
which are offered at greatly reduced prices. Any reader who is 
anxious to secure a good instrument, but who does not wish to 
incur the expense of an absolutely new camera, would do well to 
write to the City Sale and Exchange for a copy of their June cata- 
logue. 


The Gaumont Co. have opened a special department for the de- 
velopment of autochrome plates. Particulars as to charges can be 
obtained on application to the companv at their show-rooms, 5 and 
6, Sherwood Street, Piccadilly Circus, W. 
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L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography, Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. A course of four lecture demonstrations is to be 
given at the school on Thursday evenings, at 7.30 p.m., from 
ys 4 to 25, inclusive. The lecturer is S. E. Sheppard, 
).Sc.(Lond.), F.C.S., and admission will be free to students of the 
school. Others may attend at a fee of 2s. for the course. 


We should like to bring before any of our readers who may be 
subscribers to the British Orphan Asylum a deserving case for 
which appeal is made. The friends of the late James Hart, who 
was lanternist to the Catford and Forest Hill Photographic Society, 
are endeavouring to secure the nomination of his son, aged seven 
years. Further information may be obtained from W. T. Browne, 
secretarv of the Catford and Forest Hill Society, 169, Woolstone 
Road, Forest Hill. | 


A Photographic Record ВооК.—Аї a meeting of the Colwyn Вау 
Town Improvement Association, held on the 14th ult., it was 
decided to establish and preserve at the town hall a photo- 
graphic record book. The idea is to procure not merely photo- 
graphs of the many picturesque spots in the district, but photo- 
graphs showing the development of the town at various times, 
interesting public functions, old buildings and improvements, 
all kinds of photographs, in fact, which will in the future have 
any historical interest. Amateur photographers who have prints 
of local interest are invited to contribute to the portfolio. The 
name of the donor will be recorded under each print, if desired, 
together with requisite particulars. Prints should be sent to the 
secretary, Town Improvement Association, Town Hall, Colwyn 
Bay. 

A German Portfolio of Reproduction.—Another number of Die 
Kunst in der Photographie (4s. for foreign post) is just to hand 
from the press of Wilhelm Knapp, of Halle, containing the usual 
number of photogravures and fine half-tone pictures separately 
mounted on art paper. The works dealt with in the current port- 
folio are those of Otto Scharf, of Krefeld, and including some 
charming landscapes, excellently reproduced. 


The Elastic Process.—The diversity of method by which a 
picture by the oil process is produced was well illustrated at a 
meeting of the Hacknev Photographic Society on the rath ult., 
when three members—Messrs. S. W. Morrison, W. Rawlings, 
and F. E. Roofe—demonstrated their respective methods of 
working: These methods differed not only as to the way of 
applying the pigment, but also as to the choice of printing paper, 
sensitiser, etc. The results were excellent in all cases, and 
showed how elastic the process is. Much interest was taken in 
the demonstration by a large attendance, and many present ex- 
pressed their intention of trying the process, for the results 
shown had quite changed their views as to its character. 


The Human Body and Art.—ILecturing on “ Composition” 
before the members of the Bowes Park and District Photo- 
graphic Society, Mr. Bate Rider described the human body as 
the first beautiful thing in nature. By means of lantern slides 
he drew attention. to the principal curves and lines that were 
formed in the human figure, and compared them with several 
well-known landscape paintings by great masters, which clearly 
showed the curves and lines noted in the human body. Lantern 
slides were also shown of other great paintings, the lecturer 
pointing out their faults, and then showing slides with their 
faults rectified and improved. Attention was also called to 
groups in portraiture. Celebrated pictures were projected by 
the lantern of figure groups, and the method and design of the 
artist was demonstrated by the recognised laws of art and 
composition. 


** Girls! Own ” Photographic Competition.—In the June issue of 
the Girls’ Own Pafer a photographic competition is announced 
which is open to all amateur and professional photographers. There 
are three classes, as follows :—Class I.: Single studies (heads or 
half-length) of women or girls; Class II.: Flowers, foliage, or 
grasses; Class III.: A country lane, an old gateway, or an old 
cottage. The latest dates for receiving entries are, respectively, 
July 31, August 15, and August 29. Three prizes are offered in each 
class, consisting of five guineas, three guineas, and one guinea. 
Conditions and full particulars will be found in the current number 
of the Girls’ Own Paper, which also contains the necessary coupon. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,’ sent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom 

Postal Union 
Canada  ... ... » 3 


} Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, ros. 104. 
6s. 6d. эз i 138. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 
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э Và URING this week and the ensuing 
month or two the question of the 
development of summer negatives will occupy the atten- 
tion of many readers who are beginners, and troubles— 
which we will deal with on this page—will probably 
be encountered. Plates exposed in the brightest light 
of the year are liable to over-exposure. June gives 
us perhaps the most powerful illumination of the 
twelve months, and the beginner's troubles, more especially 
due to over-exposure, are at their maximum. Many readers 
have recently been making enquiries as to the best means of 
dealing with flat negatives, and as to the choice of a 
developer for summer work, and on the present occasion we 
shall, therefore, deal with the subject from a practical, and 
more oc less elementary, point of view. 

It must be remembered in the first instance that every 
plate is capable of withstanding a certain range of incorrect 
exposure, but that some plates are much more susceptible 
to wrcng exposure than others. If a plate be examined in 
gaslght, and be looked through, it will be seen to possess 
a creamy opacity; some makes of plates are much more 
opaque than others, and some much yellower in colour than 
others. Now the yellower the emulsion is, as a general rule, 
the greater the latitude of the plate, and the greater the 
Opacity the greater the latitude. Consequently, if much 
difficulty be experienced with a certain kind of plate, it is 
always advisable to try another which from the foregoing 
rough tests would appear to possess greater latitude. 

Under-exposure is chiefly met with as a result of 
making very rapid shutter exposures, the light being 
of less power at the time than one imagined. Thus sports 
photographs taken with a focal-plane shutter late in the 
afternoon are a notable example. In stand work, however, 
landscapes and outdoor subjects which have received time 
exposures are the ones which generally give trouble to the 
beginner, and it is therefore essential to choose some method 
of development which will be suitable for the control ot 
either fault, but especially that of over-exposure. 

Tentative development is the one which may be recom- 
mended as being the. surest. Every devel consists of an 
agent, such as pyro, which causes the uction of the ex- 
posed silver bromide in the film to black metallic silver, and 
of an accelerator, such as sodium carbonate, which hastens 
its action and absorbs the acid set free during the reduction 
of the exposed silver salts. Now there is a certain propor- 
tion between the pyro and the soda which is found to give 
the best results in the case of a correctly exposed plate. But 
if we increase the proportion of the accelerator, development 
will take place more rapidly, but the image will be flatter, 
the gradation softer. On the other hand, if we increase the 
proportion of pyro, the development will be slower, the con- 
trasts harsher, and the density of the blacks greater. More 
pyro is therefore wanted for over-exposures, more accelerator 
for under-exposures, as over-exposure gives us flat pictures 
without contrasts, under-exposures hard pictures with an 
absence of shadow detail. 
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Suppose, then, that we first of all make a mix- 


- ture containing more pyro than the quantity 


usually recommended for the soda, and place 
the plate in this and see what happens. If the 
plate has been over-exposed, the developer will 
be suitable for it, and the negative will most 
probably be good. If, however, no image 
appears, and it is seen that the plate has been under- 
exposed, we have merely to add sufficient accelerator to 
cause the image to come up correctly. 

The following is a very suitable developer for tentative 
work :— 


A.—Pyrogallic acid ............................. . I dram 
Potassium metabisulphite ............... 20 gr. 
Water cR IO OZ 

B.—Sodium sulphite  ........................... I OZ. 
Sodium carbonate ........................... I OZ. 
Water ER IO OZ. 


A normal developer is prepared by mixing equal parts of 
A and B, and adding four drops of a ten per cent. solution 
of potassium bromide to each ounce of the mixed solution. 
If, then, we use three ounces of A with one ounce of B, we 
shall have a ect tentative solution. But if, too, we pre- 
pare a second mixture of one ounce of A with three of B, 
we shall have a second solution which—mixed with other— 
will give the normal mixture of equal parts. 

The 3A + 1B solution is therefore first used without 
bromide for preference, and the plate is carefully watched. 
Bromide solution should, of course, be near to hand in case 
of need, and the ІА + 3B solution also. If signs of an 
image do not appear within a minute and a half, a little of 
the second mixture should be added. If the image makes 
its appearance almost at once and over-exposure is obvious, 
bromide should be added immediately. If the plate seems 
about correctly exposed, the whole of the second solution 
may be added after the first two minutes, and the de- 
velopment should then be complete within six or seven 
minutes. 

Another very satisfactory method of dealing with summer 
negatives is to use a dilute developer of about one-half the 
usual strength. This dilution causes considerable retarda- 
tion of the action of the developer, and the time method may 
then be adopted with it. A solution the development factor 
of which is known must be used, and the time of first ap- 
pearance of the image being observed, development for this 
time, multiplied by the factor, is given. One soon gets to 
know how quickly the first appearance of the image should 
take place, and when this is obviously too rapid, the plate 
is simply rinsed in water and transferred to another dish to 
be treated with a solution containing reduced accelerator and 
plenty of potassium bromide. 

Where over-exposure is verv pronounced, do not take the 
plate too soon out of the developer. Let it attain reasonable 
density, even though the details are swallowed up and seem 
to entirely disappear. It is far easier then to obtain a good 
negative by after-treatment, by first reducing the image with 
hypo and ferricyanide, which will intensify the contrasts, 
and then actually intensifying it by some suitable process. 

Plenty of control, however, in development is what we 
want, as this enables us to cope with faults of exposure, in 
such a way more often than not that subsequent treatment 
is rendered quite unnecessary. 


tie ——_ 


Ilford Ltd. at the Franco-British Exhibition.—We must congratu- 
late Messrs. Ilford Ltd. on their exhibit at the Franco-British. It 
consists of an admirably selected wall space near the main entrance 
in Uxbridge Road, tastefully fitted up in classic style in solid oak, 
the whole being thoroughly good and well restrained in tone, so as to 
show to the best advantage the very fine specimens illustrative of the 
various papers manufactured by the Company. It speaks well for 


the business-like methods of Ilford Limited that theirs was one of 
the very few exhibits absolutely finished and ready for the rush of 
visitors on the opening day. We notice the exhibit consists of a 
pleasing variety of subjects, and is not confined to portraiture only, 
amongst them being very fine enlargements of a village scene, and 
a rough sea, also various figure studies. We hope to refer to these 
again, and to the varieties of the papers used, in a later issue. 
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HE new “Time Developer" just introduced by Mr. Watkins, 

of meter fame, appears to still further reduce the production of 
technically good negatives to an absolutely automatic function, and 
to practically abolish the dark-room as an institution. Whether the 
effect will be good or bad depends entirely upon the individual, as 
we have no doubt there will always remain those who prefer to 
* tinker” with the developer in the light of a ruby lamp, when 
making negatives, in spite of all efforts to reduce photography to a 
machine-like operation requiring no personal attention. The bottles 
of this new developer sent us bv Mr. Watkins are notable on 
account of the ingenious sliding scale fixed around them. By sliding 
this scale (which consists of a printed strip of stout paper with two 
rough spots on its surface, to afford a grip for the fingers) the in- 
dicator will show the time variations for development for all tem- 
peratures, The instructions accompanying the '* Time Developer 
are verv clear, and indicate the great care and thought Mr. Watkins 


"TIME DEVELOPER” 


has bestowed upon the preparation of his latest method. He founds 
his svstem upon the fact that control needed in development can be 
exercised almost entirelv bv time of development, and if the de- 
veloper is kept uniform the only influences which cause alterations 
in the right time to attain a given amount of contrast are plate and 
The latest Watkins speed lists are therefore supplied 


temperature. 
with development speed numbers, in addition to exposure 
speed numbers, and by attention to both, perfect negatives 


should be obtained every time. Although no times are quoted 
in the speed list for any other developer than that supplied, 
the ratio between groups of plates would be the same. We com- 
mend this new introduction to our readers, and advise them to 
applv forthwith to the Watkins Meter Co., Hereford, for the full 
printed instructions, which provide for all contingencies, such as 
factorial, or stand, or tank development, or lantern plates and 
bromide papers. 


ege 
ILLINGWORTH S CREAM CRAYON SMOOTH BROMIDE. 


HE Messrs. Illingworth and Co., Ltd., of Willesden Junc- 

tion, N.W., continue to sell their rough Cream Crayon, 
which is a great favourite with a large number of photographers. 
They have just placed upon the market a smooth variety of 
the same brand, which will be found extremely useful for 
small work. Those who like the Cream Crayon tint and who 
are small-size workers might have been hitherto debarred from 
using it because its rough surface breaks up the detail too much 
in small sizes, but now that this new variety is obtainable, small 
as well as large size pictures can be obtained on the Cream 
Crayon paper. 

The exposure is the same as for other brands of Illingworth 
paper, and practically any suitable bromide developer can be 
used. In making trial prints we used a normal amido! de- 
veloper with the best results, and we may say at once that 
our prints from negatives of differing character were eminently 


satisfactory, being clean, clear, and yet sufficiently vigorous 
prints. 

Amidol developer is specially recommended for use with this 
paper, and the formula given by Messrs. Illingworth is as 
follows :—Amidol, бо gr.; sulphite soda, боо gr.; bromide 
potassium, то gr.; water, 20 oz. As this developer will not 
keep more than three days, it must be used speedily. 

As is usual in the case of bromide papers, the acid fixing is 
to be strongly recommended with Illingworth's Cream Crayon. 
If brilliant, clean prints are desired, it may be made up as 
follows :—Hypo, 2 oz. ; acid solution, 1 0z.; water, 20 oz. The 
acid solution consists of sulphite soda, 4 oz.; sulphuric acid, 
4 oz. ; water, 20 oz. 

In our hands this paper gave excellent results, and we can 
thoroughly recominend it as keeping up the high standard of 
perfection which Illingworths, Ltd., have secured. 


Фа 


THE ERNEMANN SPRING CAMERA. 


HE Ernemann Spring Camera, sent us by Chas. Zimmer- 

mann and Co., of 9, St. Mary-at-Hill, E.C., is a veritable 
wonder of mechanical contrivance to save labour and of adapta- 
bility to the needs of the user. We are accustomed at this 
time of day to hand cameras that open out ready for use with 
one movement, or by simply pressing a button, but it is a new 
and surprising feature to be able to press the back and the base- 
board together and to find the camera packing itself away, one 
part after another, in a most surprising manner, and when 
finally the view-finder takes refuge inside out of the way and 
the whole camera is packed up snugly, we are lost in wonder 
and desire to keep opening and shutting for the pleasure of 
observing its clever contrivances. 

This camera has many advantages, which may be summed 
up under twelve headings, viz. :—(1) It springs open to infinity 
on pressing a spring ; (2) it has an extraordinarily rigid front ; 
(3) it has considerable rise and side movement to the front ; 
(4) it is made entirely of metal throughout ; (5) it is fitted with 
the most fully equipped shutter; (6) it is absolutely automatic, 
the front closing itself and the finders folding in of their own 
accord ; (7) it js exquisitely finished ; (8) it has two finders, one 
a direct vision, and one which is reversible, of the ordinary 
brilliant type; (9) an efficient spirit level is fitted ; (10) it has 
double extension ; (11) any lens can be fitted ; (12) it has three 
slides and a film-pack adapter, or six slides if preferred. 

The rising front with which this camera is fitted is of great 
value in pictorial work, while the shutter, giving speeds from 
I sec. to 1-300th sec., and being everset, is just the instrument 
needed by the worker who uses the hand camera for rapid 
pictorial subjects. 

This camera is well made, and dainty in appearance, and 
easily carried in the coat pocket, while the direct view-finder, 
being used at the level of the eye, gives a truer idea of subjects 
than the old-fashioned view-finder held at the level of the hips. 

The Spring Camera weighs 34 oz., measures 44 by 1$ by 6 
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inches, and is able to take quarter-plates or the film-pack, while 
the price, with a good aplanat lens working at F/6.8, is 
£7 17s. 6d., or with an anastigmat of fine quality, £11 5s. 
This is a delightful and efficient instrument, which only requires 
to be seen to be desired and probably purchased. 


وچ 
à FOLDING POCKET TRIPOD.‏ 


N these days of folding pocket cameras, when the tendency is to 

“ tabloidise? everything photographic for the benefit and con- 
venience of the amateur, a new pocket folding tripod just to hand 
from Griffin's, of Kingsway, seems just the 
right article at the right moment. There 
have been several folding tripods of small 
proportions placed before the photographic 
public during the past five or six years, and 
many of these have been excellent for the 
purpose for which they were intended, but 
nobody expects these small metal tripods to 
adequately support a 12 by то camera. The 
new stand, which is called the °“ Pocka,”’ 
appears to be the last word in tripods, both 
as regards compactness and efficiencv. The 
stand, when folded, goes into a neat, flat 
case resembling a somewhat attenuated 
Cigar-case, measuring 2 inches wide by 
54 inch thick, and about 12 inches long. 
The legs of the tripod, when in the case, 
are side by side, and by an ingenious arrangement of the top 
these are turned round to form a tripod when opened out. The 
legs extend four feet, and the tripod points are very ingeniouslv 
made. These feet are reversible, one end having a point and the 
other a rubber shoe for use on polished floors. The entire piece of 
apparatus is beautifully made, and apparently very strong. Its 
extreme neatness and ingenuity, to say nothing of its utility, should 
commend it at once to every amateur preparing for his summer 
holidays. It costs only 155. 
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THE COMBINED OUTING OF AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. 


(By OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE.) 


HE fourth annual combined outing of Affiliated Societies was 
held at Ayot, near Hatfield, on Saturday, the 23rd ult., in 
brilliant weather; similar conditions seem to have favoured these 
functions since their inauguration. The great majority of visitors 
came by the 2.30 train from King’s Cross. 
On arrival the party separated, the major portion going under the 


uidance of Mr. Bailey, of the West London Society, to Tewyn 
ater, the magnificent residence of the late Sir Alfred Beit. It 
would be as well to again mention the unfortunate habit some 


photographers have, when on an outing of this description, of 
clustering together and photographing the same “bit.” Орг 
noticeable incident was at a little stream where a few calves were 
drinking. Quite ten persons were standing on the little bridge which 
skirts the water, and snapshotting the identical view. 

At 6.30 tea was taken at the ‘ Red Lion," and here was the only 
blot on the day's enjoyment, the catering being * commentable,* 
one gentleman being heard to offer to “swop two pieces of bread 
and butter for one of cake." Mr. Hillyer, of the Belmont Society, 
caused much amusement at tea, by acting as caterer, making 
numerous raids himself on the kitchen, and securing sundry pots of 
tea and slabs of cake. 

After the meal was finished, a photograph was taken in the large 
garden adjoining the inn, after which some humorous remarks 
were made by Messrs, Bale Rider, Snowden Ward, Holding, and 
Wastell. Mr. Bale Rider, who took the chair, stated that the con- 
cert promised could not proceed, as Mr. Madden, the organising 
secretary, was too busy discussing the tea with the landlord of the 
inn. 

At 8.30 the London train was taken, after what was universally 
declared to be a most enjoyable day. 

The societies represented were:—North London, Willesden 
Polytechnic, S. Essex, Borough Polytechnic, Staines, Ibis, Bel- 
mont, W. London, Chelsea and District, S. London, Catford, Bourn- 
ville, Birmingham, Woolwich, Wimbledon, "Westminster Citv 
School C.C., Bowes Park, N. Middlesex, South Suburban, and 
Bedford. The number present was slightly over one hundred, 
this showing an increase on last vear's attendance, and a very wel- 
come feature was the presence of representatives from several pro- 
vincial societies. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON OIL-PRINTINC. 


| зе week Dr. A. R. F. Evershed gave to the members of the 
South London Photographic Society some * Further Notes on 
the Oil Process," dealing particularly with the refinements he has 
been able to introduce into his own work during his limited leisure. 
His methods differ from those of Mr. Rawlins, and also from those 
of the French school, although he uses the Rawlins pigments, 
thinned with the merest soupçon of ivory black; and on occasion 
also the Rawlins paper. He has a bewildering array of brushes— 
a score or more—the one he specially favours being a pattern of his 
own, evolved from a glass painter's stippler. Fitch brushes, which 
are necessary if transfer paper is used, he stated, could only be 
obtained in France, and there “you can smell the polecat 
in them." * 

Dr. Evershed stated that in the oil process, so far as the pre- 
liminaries to the pigmenting were concerned, the printing was by far 
the most important operation, and over-printing was absolutelv 
fatal. A caution to be observed in the washing which followed the 
printing, if more than one print were washed in the same dish, was 
to place the prints in order of size, the largest at the bottom and the 
smallest at the top. The temperature of the washing water should 
not be below sixty degrees, nor above seventy, and the temperature 
of the soaking water might be up to seventy-five. 

In order to get the brushes to work ‘ sweetly " for pigmenting, 
Dr. Evershed advises soaking them in water the previous day, 


making sure, of course, that they are perfectly dry when used. The 
brush should be dabbed on the pigment and then on a clean plac- 
on the palette, and the actual pigmenting should start somewhere 
in the shadows. Dr. Evershed uses an easel, fixing a straight 
bromide print from the same negative above it. 

Quick dabbing, he said, meant the bringing out of detail, and 
slow dabbing the suppression of detail. Dr. Evershed, who literallv 
had to take off his coat to the task, gained his best effects in the 
demonstration by covering the print thickly with pigment and then 
absolutely hitting :t off with an energetic pounding action. Of 
course, this cannot be done with transfer paper, but the Rawlins 
paper will submit to this treatment, and the result, in Dr. Ever- 
shed's hands, at any rate, was not lacking in vigour. In order to 
obtain the effect of water he uses the action know as “ flicking,” 
with a badger-hair softener or fan-shaped brush. He also illus- 
trated the action known as “tickling "—there seem to be as many 
pigmenting actions as there are schools in oil—in which the brush is 
never lifted from the paper, but this, he thinks, is best left to those 
who know how to paint. Hopping, which has been reduced to an 
exact science by Mr. Rawlins, is only practicable if the work is 
carried out on a horizontal support. Dr. Evershed finds that the 
practice of cleaning the brushes with petrol is a frequent cause of 
thin printing. A flat, over-pigmented print may often be saved by 
stopping the pigmenting and re-soaking. 


* These brushes can now be obtained from Messrs. Roberson, artists’ colourmen, Long Acre, London, W.C, 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


HE fifty-third annual exhibition will be opened to the public at 

the New Gallery, 121, Regent Street, on Thursday, September 

17, and will close on Saturday, October 31, 1908. The private view 
and soirée will take place on Wednesday, September 16. 

The exhibition will be divided into the following sections : — 


(1) Pictorial photographs. (2) Scientific and technical photo- 
graphy and its application to processes of reproduction. Apparatus 


for scientific photography. (2a) Screen-plate colour transparencies. 
(3) Professional and commercial photography. (4) Photographic 
apparatus and material. No charges for wall space will be made in 
Sections I, 2, and 2a. No awards will be made in any section. 

Section 1 (pictorial photographs): Selecting and hanging com- 
mittee.—W. R. Bland, E. T. Holding, Charles F. Inston (Fellow), 
Furlev Lewis (Fellow), J. C. S. Mummery, A.R.I.B.A. (Fellow), 
G. A. Storey, A.R.A., B. Gay Wilkinson (Fellow). 

Sections 2 and 2a (scientific and technical photography and its 
application to processes of reproduction apparatus for scientific 
photography): Selecting and hanging committee.—Conrad Beck 


(Fellow), C. P. Butler, A.R.C.Sc. (Fellow), Douglas English, 
M.A. (Fellow), C. E. Kenneth Mees, D.Sc., F.C.S., A. J. Newton, 
J. Sinclair (Fellow), E. J. Wall (Fellow), Major-General J. Water- 
house, I.A. (Honorary Fellow). 

Entries. —Exhibitors in Sections I, 2, and га must fill up an entry 
form, to be obtained from the secretary, and enclose it with the 
exhibits. Exhibits sent by carrier must be addressed to the society's 
agents, Messrs. Bradley and Co., 81, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, W., and must be delivered carriage paid, or or before 
Tuesday, September 1. Exhibits delivered by hand must be pre- 
sented unpacked at the agents’ address, as above, on Wednesday, 
September 2, between ro a.m. and 6 p.m., after which hour and 
date no exhibit can be received. All exhibits upon which the 
carriers require payment will be refused. The society does not 
undertake to acknowledge the receipt of exhibits. No exhibits will 
be received at the society's house or at the New Gallery. Prospec- 
tuses and entry forms will be issued shortly. Applications should 
be made to the secretary, 66, Russell Square, W.C 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed 
in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will WM 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent inevery case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
"News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query " ог" Criticism " on the outside. 


i a) 


Giving Matt Surface to Glossy Prints. 
I wish to have some of my prints made “matt.” I am 
using glossy P.O.P., and have a piece of ground glass. I 
have tried one or two prints on it, but they seem to stick. 
What would you recommend to me to put on the glass? 
J. H. 
Apply a few drops of a solution of beeswax and turpentine, 


rubbing it in well and removing the surplus with a clean cloth. 
The following is a useful formula :— 


Yellow resin ui ipte ed Sad wae vais. 6 drams. 
Pure beeswax .......................................... 2 drams. 
TUIpenUne- чыш ыккан e erst nent didi I pint. 


Or try one of the ready-made preparations, such as glissolene. 
Another good way (often used by professionals) is to glaze the 
prints and then rub the surface down with sifted pumice powder, 
using the palm of the hand for the purpose. 


Halo or Halation. 
(1) What is “halo”? (2) What is **halation"? I mean in 
relation to photography. (3) What is the difference between 
them? (4) By what are they produced? (s) How can they 


be avoided? (6) If they are avoided sometimes, what comes 
on the plate at their place? M. T. 


(1, 2 and 3) The words mean the same thing in photography ; 
there is no difference. (4) By light reflected from the back of 
the plate during exposure: it causes a foggy appearance around 
the highest lights. (s) By backing the plate with an anti- 
halation backing such as Vanguard Halogene. (6) Nothing. 


Combined Bath with Gold. 


(2) Can you oblige me with a formula for a combined 
toning and fixing bath (gold) for P.O.P., in which the prints 
can be immersed without previous washing? Please state 


how long it will keep in well stoppered bottles. W. J. B. 
The following gives excellent tones and keeps well for 
months :— 

A WEEE О оо SDA eel 35 OZ 
Sodium tungstate ................................... 180 gr 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ........................ 300 gr 
Нуро: c seme SSS КОЛА 6 oz. 

B.— Gold chloride 2. надае IS gr. 
Distilled: water 41... nere ceo danas 4 Oz. 


When quite dissolved, pour B, a little at a time, with constant 
stirring, into A; more water may be added if the bath tones 
too quickly. This gives rich purple tones on prints from 
plucky negatives. Prints must be deep in colour and immersed 
without previous washing. 


Combined Bath with Platinum. 
(2) If it is possible to use platinum bichloride in place of 
gold, I shall be glad of a bath for platinum also, either 
combined for fixing or toning alone. W. J. B. 


(2) The following is a good platinum combined bath; but the 
prints must be passed through a preliminary bath of salt and 
water (about one ounce in twenty of water) before toning :— 


Hypo 


n 1 02 
Lead nittate [unies ena on Ба E PU: 60 gr 
ANI. i05: : e eru E Sue Sot eodd ОА АУС Uu Leod od 60 gr 
Sodium: formate essa a sese aeu арн 20 gr. 
FOMC ас viuere O Ынна E Lasse odes 3o minims. 
Hot Water uino roe a uve ecd Arne uou due З IO OZ. 


Dissolve the lead and formate in a small quantity of water, add 


the hypo in solution and then the formic acid. Stand in an 
open vessel for twenty-four hours, and then add 


Platinum bichloride 


*0905060000260090896006006260028020059€9002€6€9029090 


Developing Snow Scenes. 
(2) What method of developing (using pyro-soda) is the 
best for snow scenes? If dilute or strong, restrained or 
otherwise? G.K 


(2) Begin with dilute until all detail is out, then finish with 
full strength, well restrained with bromide to secure “snap” 
in the high lights. 


To Remove Silver Stains. 
How can I remove the stains from a negative which I put 
up to dry, but before it got dry I put some P.O.P. on it 
and it got stuck to the negative. I put it in the water to 
soak the paper, and when I got the paper off it left a stain. 
I have tried some methylated spirit and fresh hypo, but 
without result. H. S. 


Do please write only on one side. To remove silver stains 
from negatives on glass or celluloid films, dissolve 3o grains 
of potassium iodide and 3o grains of iodine in an ounce of 
water. Immerse the plate until the stains become yellow, but 
no longer, then transfer to a clean fixing bath. If this does 
not quite remove the stains at the first trial, the operation may 
be repeated after first washing out the hypo. Finish with a 
good washing. 


Photographing Bright Wooden Vessels. 
I enclose print. The model casks photographed are made 
of dark and light wood, brass hooped, all spirit varnished. 
Could you advise any temporary matt varnish which could 
be removed without injuring the spirit varnish, and show 
the different colour of wood? А 


The best thing we can suggest is a close dabbing over with 
soft putty that has been darkened with yellow ochre to reduce 
the whiteness. If carefully done, it should kill the reflections, 
and can be removed by gentle friction with a soft, dry cloth. 
Any varnish would damage the original gloss. You should 
use orthochromatic plates. 


Spirit Mountant. 

I am making up some albums of prints in platinum and 
bromide, and wish to make them of Nature paper. As, of 
course, it would be impossible for me to mount the prints 
on this paper without cockling, I propose to fix them by a 
thin strip of adhesive at the top only. I have experienced 
great difficulty in getting the prints to be quite flat, which, 
of course, would be essential. I should be obliged if you 
would tell me the best way. S. A. 


You could use a good fish glue for the edge only, but all glue 
mountants contain at least a small proportion of water, which 
tends to swell the print and so causes expansion and subsequent 
contraction when dry. The mount not expanding at the same 
time is pulled out of shape by the contraction of the print and 
so causes the cockle. The only thing that you can use satis- 
factorily over the whole back of the print with no fear of this 
defect is a very strong solution of white shellac (bleached lac), 
dissolving about 1 oz. of the gum in 2 oz. of strong alcohol, 
applying this with a stiff bristle brush and allowing it to 
become just “tacky ’ before rubbing it down upon the mount. 
In order to secure elasticity, we would advise you to add a 
small proportion of a saturated solution of gum mastic in 
chloroform (about 1 dram of the mixture to each ounce of the 
mountant) and shake thoroughly. 
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Judging by the hundred or more photographs shown 
by C. H. Oakden at the last lantern meeting of the 
season at the Royal Photographic Society, Ireland will 
prove a paradise to the antiquarian rather than to the 
pictorialist. The gaunt towers, jagged crosses, and 
gigantic cromlechs which are scattered over the country 
belong to a pre-Norman time, when Ireland was the 
only peaceful spot in Europe, and therefore the resort of 
the craftsman and the scholar. In later centuries Irish 
architecture has been mainly stagnant, in spite of some 
very fine Georgian work in Dublin; but a decided re- 
vival took place during the reign of Queen Victoria, and 
at Cork are excellent specimens of what the Irish can 
do in the way of modern church building. A point of 
considerable practical importance to the tourist-photo- 
grapher is the nature of the accommodation provided in 

reland. The Irish are hospitable to a fault, and even 
in the remotest village no stranger need want for a 
shake-down if he will accept pot-luck in a cabin; but 
the better plan is to make some town a centre of opera- 
tions and hire a conveyance. Man and horse can be had 
for ten shillings a day, and a forty miles round can be 
easily accomplished, with ample leisure to look for out- 
of-the-way memorials. But the tourist would be well 
advised, before undertaking sucha trip, to study the work 
of Petrie or Romilly Allen, or some authority on the 
subject of Irish architecture. 

e ® os 

When the Camera Club surrendered its independence 
and became merged in the Blenheim Club, many realised 
that its position was that rather of captive than ruler, 
and that its future would be tolerably uncertain. There 
is, therefore, little cause for surprise that the order has 
gone forth that, by the time these lines are in print, the 
headquarters of the club will have been removed to 
Willis's Rooms, King Street, St. James's, part of which 
has recently been in the occupation of the United Arts 
Club and the remainder used for Willis's Restaurant. 
Photographic facilities are, we understand, to be liber- 
ally—but not lavishly—provided. While some members 
cling with desperate affection to the St. James's Square 
club house, others hail the better lit and more com- 
pactly designed premises in King Street with approval. 
This little domestic crisis has again raised the question 
as to whether a purely photographic club is not both 
possible and desirable. 

ele е 


Photography with precision is the order of the day, 
and a novel developing tank for time development, just 
introduced by Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., will be welcomed 
by amateurs who think well of the time method of 
development. It consists of an extremely neat tank, 
which will hold a dozen plates in a suitable cage, and 
a special device is thrown in which enables the plates 
to be placed in the grooves of the cage without scratch- 
ing or handling them. In the front of the tank is a 
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clock dial, with movable hands, and as soon as 
development has been started, the ‘‘ clock ” is set at a 
time twenty minutes ahead of the time noted, or as 
many minutes ahead as the developer will require; the 
tank should be reversed occasionally—it is water-tight, 
by the way—and the plates are taken out when the real 
time has reached that indicated by the dial hands. Pro- 
viding that temperature is not ignored, this should 
prove a most useful help in the dark-room. 
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The utility of a model for training the young photo- 
grapher is well exemplified in the excellent work that is 
being done by the students at the Polytechnic, Regent 
Street, W. The photographic section—with C. H. 
Hewitt, F.R.P.S., as instructor—is treated at regular 
intervals to practical lessons in up-to-date portraiture 
and figure work, and the services of suitable models 
are secured. The results of a year's work were re- 
cently on view at the ‘‘ Poly," and an excellent show 
they made. The only difficulty that presented itself in 
judging such a collection was the constant recurrence 
of the same model in varying attitudes and costumes, 
according to the tastes and inclinations of the respec- 
tive students. We have been reminded of this by see- 
ing at exhibitions and in our own competitions frequent 
recurrence of a similar model in different garbs. The 
picture on page 546 this week will be recognised as 
bearing a strong family likeness to that on page 516 of 


our issue for May 19. 
е e Q 


The article on '' The Photographic Possibilities of 
Holland ’’ in this week's issue should be of considerable 
interest to every reader who is making up his mind for 
summer holidays. Holland, as Mr. Wright points out, 
is an ideal ‘‘ photographic " country, and although it 
has been overrun by artists and photographers, there is 
still a vast amount of material left for the picture- 
maker. The picture, °“ Sisters," by Arthur Marshall 
(reproduced on page 562), is not only a typical example 
of the class of material ready at hand in this pic- 
turesque quarter of the globe, but is also a fine 
example of the work of a photographer who has also 
been singularly successful in his Dutch pictures. 


e » & 


Both Mr. Wright and Mr. Marshall have done much 
to bring the photographic possibilities of Holland to 
the notice of English photographers. The latter 
gentleman has already illustrated an excellent book, 
‘“ Three Vagabonds in Friesland,’’ with his Dutch pic- 
tures, and is now collaborating with Charles E. Daw- 
son in the production of another. This new book will 
deal with the Dutch island of Walcheren, to which Mr. 
Wright refers in his article, and will be written by Mr. 
Dawson and illustrated by Mr. Marshall. It will be 
published in the autumn. 
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LESSONS. By ALFRED WENEORN. 


Awarded Beginners’ Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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SEA MISTS. 


Bv W. T. GREATBATCH, F.R.P.S. 


From the collection оу British pictorial photographs at the Franco-British Exhibition, (See page 581.) 
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DRAPERY. "E | By Miss А М. WALTERS- 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. See Editor's Note Book.) ' 
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T the present time of year when the temperature 
becomes a seasonable topic of conversation, 
the photographer will probably find many 
minor troubles beset him and render his path 
more difficult in the production of uniform and good 
results. Notable will be the behaviour of the gelatine 
plate and gelatine-coated papers. Curious marking 
will arise with greater frequency in warm than in cool 
weather, and there appears to be a greater possibility 
for the film to go wrong in an apparently mysterious 
manner during the summer than during the winter. 
The theory has been advanced that bacteria play an im- 
portant part in the production of these mysterious 
markings, and facts seem to fully substantiate the 
theory. Hot weather is also conducive to added 
activity in these bacterial growths, and here we may 
find a solution to many of the small troubles that arise 
in the production of negatives at the present time. 

Bacteria are frequently grown on gelatine media, pre- 
pared by mixing extract of meat and peptone with clari- 
fied gelatine; agar-agar and gelatine are, in fact, the 
chief media used by bacteriologists. So that it is not 
very surprising, when we know that gelatine is used in 
the preparation of photographic plates and papers, to 
find the microbe in constant attendance upon the photo- 
graphic worker. 

As far as gelatine is concerned, we have two kinds of 
microbe to deal with, viz., those that liquefy gelatine 
and those which do not. Many organisms grow in 
colonies which rapidly become intensely acid, and the 
acidity of course decomposes and liquefies the gelatine. 
It is for this reason that agar-agar is used in the 
bacteriologist’s laboratory, as no known organisms are 
capable of liquefying this substance. 

In the manufacture of gelatine, the hides, which are 
Cut into strips and chemically treated for several weeks, 
are ultimately melted by heat and sometimes pressure, 
and the clearest and purest part of the liquid, which is 
reserved for photographic use, is drawn off, put into 
moulds, sliced, and laid upon strings to dry. During 
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Sy the EDITOR, 


the first and last parts of the process numerous 
microbes enter into the gelatine, and one has only to 
examine a drop of gelatinous solution, suitably stained, 
with a powerful microscope to see the bacteria present. 

That these organisms impart to the gelatine certain 
properties which are responsible for some of the quali- 
ties of an emulsion has been known for many years, but 
the knowledge has stuck at this point. What chiefly 
concerns the amateur photographer, however, is that 
both air and water—particularly the former—contain a 
large number of microbes, and it is these which cause 
a fair proportion of photographic troubles. 

Take, for example, a rack full of negatives just 
developed and washed and left to dry in a warm room 
in the middle of summer, where the ventilation is bad 
and the air none too pure. Microbes in the air drop 
upon the wet gelatine film, find therein excellent condi- 
tions for growing into colonies, and the colonies formed 
eat their way into the € film and cause “ pin-holes. ” By 
rapidly drying plate&vid а. Toom where fresh air freely 
circulates, such trdubles Ае avoided, more especially 
if the plates be quickly rifised in methylated spirits 
before being put into the rack. 

A notable example of the-ravages of the microbe is in 
a mountant, and we will assume on the present occasion 
that ordinary moulds may be included in the microbic 
category. A dextrine mountant may be prepared, for 
example, and left in a bottle or jar without a lid to 
cover it. Bacteria and mould spores fall upon the sur- 
face of the mountant from the air and immediately start 
growing into colonies. Soon the mountant becomes 
acid and unfit for use. Various other organisms, not 
microbic, may also be at work in the interior of the 
mediums, and unless, therefore, a preservative be em- 
ployed the mountant will not only rapidly '' go bad," 
but it will be a source of danger to the keeping quali- 
ties of any prints mounted with it. 

One constant source of bother is the grooved trough 
in summer time. The grooves become veritable hot- 
beds of life; bacteria congregate in them and multiply 
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freely. The trough is perhaps rinsed out sometimes, 
but this will not suffice to cleanse the grooves. Then 
some dry plates are left to wash in the trough for 
several hours, and colonies form on the film and cause 
numerous small pin-holes. 

How, then, are we going to do battle with these 
omnipresent organisms? Two things are most dis- 
tasteful to them, heat and antiseptics. Few bacteria 
will withstand nearly boiling water for five minutes, 
for example, whilst carbolic acid and similar disinfec- 
tants are quite effectual in destroying them. Nearly 
boiling water and a test-tube brush are efficient mate- 
rials for the thorough cleansing of grooved troughs, for 
example, whilst with mountants the use of a suitable 
disinfectant is necessary. Here it may be observed that 
the ancient photographer’s disinfectant, oil of lavender, 
which was so freely recommended for mounting media, 
is, to say the least, extremely mild and inefficient. 

Though the modern antiseptics such as cyllin, lysol, 
and various cresol derivatives are far more powerful 


Sa ety of the 
r hotographic 
Lunch. 


The Battle of Blenheim has been lost and won, **a hundred and 
ten of Robin Hood’s men marched up the hill and down again "— 
at the orders of the Bold Baron who had raised the war-cry and 
brought the hosts together. Those arch-conspirators, the proprie- 
tors, called upon to explain their dastardly conduct, turned out to be 
a band of philanthropists whose only aim was the good of the 
members, and whose chief achievement was to lose several thousand 
pounds of their own money, which loss the new move will enable 
them to recover. Before agreeing to accepting the handsome apart- 
ments in Willis Rooms in exchange for the gloomy grandeur of 
the house in St. James's Square, various members obtained the 
promise of all kinds of facilities, from photographic studios to 
soundless chess rooms. While they were about it, I rather 
wonder that one section did not insist upon a live-stock room, 
and another demand a model yacht-sailing tank. 


The Screen Plate Pictorialists. 


Are autochromes to be considered as capable of taking rank with 
other forms of photographic pictorialism, or are they to be classed 
merely as technical achievements? Messrs. Steichen, Stieglitz, 
Coburn, and Warburg favour the first alternative. On the other 
hand, the Royal Photographic Society, in spite of the severe les- 
sons it has in past years received of the danger of ignoring the 
artistic side of print-making, has confined autochromes to the cold 
mercies of the technical section, in which, necessarily, art is subor- 
dinate to chemistry, and in which the selection and display of the 
autochromes are in the hands of those who have no special aptitude 
for recognising the finer passages of esthetic colouring. The 
society’s decision in this matter must be cruelly discouraging to all 
who seek to lift screen plate photography out of the rut of mechani- 
cal technicality, and suggests that the formation of a select circle 
of * colour pictorialists " would fill a need. 


Sweet are the Uses of Advertisement. 


The photography of normal or ordinary aspects of people, places, 
and things is getting so stale and improbable, from the advertising 
point of view, that the New York Zoo has hit upon the plan of 
arranging for press photographers to photograph and publish pic- 
tures of the various surgical and other operations which the animals 
have to undergo. The latest example was the administration of an 
anzsthetic to a rhinoceros. It consisted of a pound and three-quar- 
ters of chloroform and half a pound of ether. Such pictures are 
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than carbolic acid or phenol, the latter will be found to 
meet all the photographer’s requirements.  Disinfec- 
tants are tested by means of their action on bacteria, 
and, according to the time in which they effectively kill 
certain well-chosen organisms, such as anthrax spores 
or bacillus coli communis, they receive a certain co- 
efficient, and thus obtain a known comparative power. 

Crystals of pure carbolic acid dissolved in ten timcs 
their weight of distilled water should form a standard 
dark-room reagent, and in summer time it is quite a 
good plan to occasionally sprinkle the dark-room with it. 

The lesson the microbe teaches is the advantage of 
cleanliness. Microbes are always around us, and are 
always ready to grow on moist gelatine; the air 
abounds in mould spores, which will form copious 
moulds on anything they find suitable. ‘‘ Musty ” 
dark-rooms are often the source of troubles which in 
ignorance are laid to other causes, and clean, well-venti- 
lated workrooms, with a dash of antiseptic, will be 
found a real advantage in the long run. 


said to be unusually valuable in attracting people to view the col- 


lection. Some of the half-empty theatres might take the hint and 
give us photographs of Miss Bright Star being vaccinated, or of a 
popular tragedian having a back tooth out; while in an extreme 
case of empty seats the lion ** comique"' of musical comedy might 
be prevailed upon to be photographed having a leg sawn off. 


Photographic Literature. 


Unhappy is the mortal to whose lot it falls to look out any facts 
on the subject of photography, and whose source of information 
is the Library at the British Museum. The catalogue shows him 
a bewildering embarras de richesse. Will it be believed that under 
the headings “ Photography and Photographic” in the general 
catalogue of the Reading Room there are no less than eighty-two 
entries, and many of these single-headed entries represent dozens 
of actual volumes, e.g., ‘‘ Photographic News Year Book," or 
*" Photo-Miniature." There are also forty-two entries of photo- 
graphic periodicals in the index to ыс кА! publications at the 
Museum Reading Room. Many of these are now defunct, of 
course, as witness Zhe Photographic Reporter, or The Photo- 
grapher’s Indispensable Monthly (seemingly it wasn’t so very 
indispensable after all), or Zhe Photographic Athenaeum. Gone, 
gone are the majority of these ventures, which now uselessly clog 
the Museum catalogue. One, by the way, called 7ле Photographer, 
and published at Exeter in 1861, was not quite what it sounds. 
It has nothing to со with the camera. It is a religious journal! 
Why this name should have been hit upon is one of the mysteries 
of the editorial brain. Alas, both name and contents were 
apparently not in demand. This Photographer lived to the age 
of two—two numbers, not two years. Perhaps if it had been a 
trifle less religious—but I am wandering from the point. 


“Shiver My Timbers! '' 


A phrase “to fit the crime” is urgently wanted for use by all 
who are obliged to simulate admiration of the amateur's prints. 
Let me illustrate: a collection of “inspired” photographs which 
were being shown was summarised by an important visitor as 
“ delightful.” Directly the door closed on him, the exhibitor, 
almost beside himself with chagrin, complained that the comment 
was nearly as banal as “ How pretty! ^ His spirits, however, were 
raised by the glorious gush of the next comer, who exclaimed, “ I 
feel crushed and beaten"; and he became quite cheerful when 
a still more experienced adulator threw himself into a theatrical 
attitude, expressive of beatific joy, and murmured, “ They make 
me thrill,” which last is a verv useful formula, for, though non- 
committal, it is calculated to satisfy the most intense craving for 
lavish praise, and yet it may only mean that one is seized with a 
shivering sensation, which may not be caused by profound admira- 
tion. 
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O the photographer in large towns, especially 
manufacturing towns, slumming with a hand 
camera should appeal strongly; models are so close at 
hand, and moreover the subjects are so varied, that 


An Ear for Music. 


it is easy to find plenty to do at any time. 
If one has an afternoon '' off," for in- 
stance, the actual getting into the country 
wastes so much time that one has little left 
in which to work, whereas even a couple of 
hours in the back streets with one's pet 
hand camera may produce a number of 
negatives of a very interesting character. 
This can easily be proved by taking a 
short walk through anv slum, or, indeed, 
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Taking Baby for an Airing. 
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SLUMMING 
WITH A 
HAND- 
CAMERA. 


By KENNETH F. BISHOP. 
Catch-as-Catch-Can. کے‎ m 
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Going Shopping. 


even a back street, with one's eyes open for the humour 
and pathos that abound. For example, you may first 
run across a street organ with children around it; this 
will give you a study in expression. Then, perchance, 
some : bare-legged children following a street water- 
ing-cart; or a kiddie lying on the pavement in the sun. 
Later on you may find some more children round a 
street drinking-fountain, and meet others bringing 
home the dinner beer. Then, again, a group of chil- 
dren playing at school—for however much a child 
hates going to school it loves to play at it—or some 
girls busy with a skipping-rope. Perhaps, too, one 
small child will be drawing another in a small cart. 
But you will find dozens of subjects in even an hour's 
walk. Grown-ups offer as much scope as smaller fry, 
if vou will but see the possibilities there are for the 


The Commissariat Department. 


camera in some of these things in every mean street. 

Anyone who goes in for lantern slide-making will 
find also a street-life series will be appreciated above 
all their other efforts. 

Another advantage, and by no means a minor one, 
is that you will soon learn to enjoy the humour there 
is in everyday life, besides which you will be taught 
to walk about the world with your eyes wide open. 
Even if your photographs are not a success at first, 
you have only to persevere and they will speedily 
become so. 

Now for the actual working. 1 prefer acmechani- 
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cal changing pattern hand 
camera, for dark sudes attract 
too much attention. A reliable 
shutter (my own is a roller- 
blind, which I prefer to a dia- 
phragm pattern, as I once 
walked round a whole day 
with one of that sort which 
never shut at all, whatever ex- 
posure I gave, the fault only 
being discovered on develop- 
ment). The exposure will be 
1-30th to r-4oth sec. for most 
subjects. Load up your camera 
with special rapid plates. Use 
a lens giving good definition; 
you will mostly work with it at 
t/11, but in the winter or on 
dark days you may want a 
larger stop. The camera should 
be fitted with bright finders, as 
you will have no time to waste 
searching for a dim image. 
For focussing, get well used 
to judging distances; you need 
not worry about those beyond 
15 ft., as they will hardly ever 
be required; most probably the majority of your work 
will be done with the scale set at 11 ft., when all objects 
between 7 ft. and 19 ft. are in focus at F/11, with a 
54 in. lens. Don't trouble to get your subject the full 


Counting the Change, 
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size of the plate, as you will 
need to enlarge in any case 
when you print, and it is better 
to have a little margin to work 
in. 

After all, the whole secret of 
success is speed in manipulation. 
Get used to setting your scale 
and walking past your subject 
at that distance. When in the 
best position raise the camera, 
get a glimpse in the finder, and 
fire off the shutter, dropping 
tne camera to your side again 


at once. Practise till you can 
do all this in practically one 
movement, and your results 
will show natural positions. 


Truly in this work °“ delays are 
dangerous," for in some cases 
the camera has to be used when 
only s ft. or 6 ft. away from the 
subject, so it will be seen that 
smart working is necessary to 
produce good results. 

In conclusion, do not make 
fun of your models to your 
friends when vou have got your photographs, for the 
misery you will see when slumming is not a thing to 
laugh at, but to pitv. Apart from this, however, do not 
be afraid of a certain amount of chaff from your subject. 
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OZOBROME 


REVISED. 


A Note on Thomas Manly’s Demonstration at the R. P. S. 


“Г НЕ revised version of the ozobrome process which 

Thomas Manly has lately given to the photographic world 
was published in this journal a fortnight ago, and at the same 
time it was demonstrated with complete success at the last tech- 
nical meeting of the Royal Photographic Society. Method and 
uniformity are the keynotes of the improved process, which aims 
at once to simplify the operations and to place in the hands of 
the worker greater powers of securing control. Control is 
effected to a great extent by means of the } per cent. solution of 
hydrochloric acid in which the plaster is dipped before immer- 
sion in the pigmenting solution. The character of the result 
depends upon the length of time allowed for the action of the 
acid, and even a difference of ten or fifteen seconds is notice- 
able. Mr. Manly treated three pieces of plaster, immersing one 
for fifteen seconds in the acid bath, another for thirty seconds, 
and the third for sixty seconds; he gave to each an identical 
immersion in the pigmenting bath—namely, go seconds, which 
is the normal time for this bath in summer weather—and brought 
them into contact with exactly similar bromide prints. The 
respective results showed admirably what variety of effects 
could be gained. The time in the acid bath decides the grada- 
tion of the print ; the longer the time, the lower the relief. The 
one minute immersion, for instance, gave a very low relief, the 
shadows being considerably lightened. Asked what precise 
function was fulfilled by the acid, Mr. Manly said that it 
accelerated the reduction of the bichromate, turning part of it 
into chromic acid. 

Mr. Manly assured ozobrome workers that those irritating 
second-time failures will not be met with in the new ozobrome. 
Many people hitherto have got good results the first time of 
asking, but afterwards the pigmenting solution has shown a 
tendency to fall off. The solution now obtainable, whether used 
often or seldom, and whether kept concentrated or diluted, will 


give the same steady results for months. A point upon which 
he laid special emphasis was the necessity for having a “ buffer ” 
of water in order to draw the plaster across it after taking 1t out 
of the pigmenting solution and before placing it in contact with 
the print. If this precaution is not taken, some part of the 
solution will begin to work before the gelatine can be brought 
quite into contact. In the critical matter of bringing the 
plaster and print into contact, Mr. Manly’s advice is “ Not to 
lose any time, but not to be in a hurry." The adhering papers 
in the subsequent part of the process should be pulled apart 
under the water, and the temperature of the developing water 
should be about 102 degrees Fahr. Mr. Manly showed some 
exceedingly pretty examples of the ozobrome image on opals 
instead of on paper. The opals were manipulated in exactly 
the same way as paper, in every detail, including the squeegee- 
ing. 

x: H. Blake, who has experimented largely in the ozo- 
brome process with the idea of obtaining control, gave some 
valuable advice to ozobromists from the point of view of the 
pictorialist. His opinion is contrary to that of some other 
workers, in that he believes the non-transfer process, Method 1, 
to be superior as a means of obtaining control to the transfer 
process, or Method 2. He found great assistance in the use 
of alum in the pigmenting bath, but alum appears not to be 
necessary under the new conditions. А peculiarity of alum 1s 
that it does not persist, and if the operations are at all pro- 
tracted it will be necessary to re-alum. In developing, Mr. 
Blake recommends the transference of the print to a dish in 
which the water is shallow, as the delicate qe Sep the finger- 
tip is not possible when working under water. e thinks that 
ozobrome is a more plastic process than many workers yet 
realise, and that a great deal can be done by the brush and 
the fingers in the way of manipulation. 


— — — o 


** The A. P. and P. N.” Sale and Exchange.—Readers who are 
desirous of making use of the excellent medium afforded by THE 
A. P. AND P. N. small advertisements pages for buying, selling, 
or exchanging apparatus, etc., should send copy for advertise- 
ments not later than first post, Monday morning, eight days in 
advance of publication. 


Patents.— We may remind our readers that we are in an excep- 
tionally good position to give them expert advice in all matters 
respecting the registration or patenting new inventions, and any 
of our readers having an idea for an invention would do well to 
write to the Patent Editor of this paper, enclosing stamp for 


reply. 
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of their hobby end when they begin to mount the prints 

they have been at so many pains to produce. Mounting 
is, indeed, the cause of many failures and much language 
which cannot well be reproduced in print. 

Many mountants have been put on the market which pur- 
ported to put an end to all these troubles, but most of their 
merits lie in the advertisement—at least, I have tried most 
of them, and I have only succeeded in making another 
failure and getting rid of some superfluous cash. The dry- 
mounting process, of course, overcomes most of the diffi- 
culties, but to purchase a complete outfit entails rather a 
large demand on one’s purse. 

The following method will. I think, provide a dry-mount- 
ing process at a very little outlay, and one which will give 
splendid results without damaging the most highly-glazed 
print. I lately had occasion to use some guttapercha tissue 
for a medical purpose, and the idea struck me that it might 
be utilised as a mountant. I accordingly started to experi- 
ment with it, and have succeeded in evolving a method of 
working which is at once easy, effective, and cheap. I 
bought half-a-pound of tissue from a wholesale chemist, 
which cost 2s. 6d. It is supplied in a long roll, and this 
quantity will mount about 500 quarter-plate prints. It is 
in rather a wrinkled condition when received, and rather 
unpromising looking, but if used in the following manner 
that will be no disadvantage. 

Supposing half a dozen prints arc to be mounted ; cut that 
number of pieces from the roll of tissue a little larger each 
way than the print. Soak two or three picces of blotting- 
paper in water, and lay a piece of the tissue on top, when 


| T has often been said that to many amateurs the pleasures 
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all wrinkles will at once disappear, and the tissue lie per- 
fectly flat. Lay the print on this, and place a clean piece 
of paper over that again, and run a hot flat-iron over the 
whole. This will cause the tissue to adhere to the back of 
the print. Tissue, print, and covering paper will now come 
clean away in one mass from the blotting-paper, owing to it 
having been damped. Put it on one side, and repeat the 
process with the remaining five prints. The first will now 
be ready for trimming. 

With a pair of scissors cut away the surplus tissue, when 
the covering paper will come clean away from the print, 
which can now be trimmed to the desired size. Lay in 
position on the mount, and cover again with another piece 
of paper, and run the hot flat-iron again over the whole, 
when it will be found that the print is so evenly and firmly 
mounted that it will not come away without taking the sur- 
face of the mount with it. 

The flat-iron need not be very hot, and the covering- 
papers should be ironed over before being placed over the 
print, which will prevent any damage being done to glazed 
surfaces. 

There will be no cockling of the mount, as there is 
nothing to cause contraction. The foregoing instructions 
may seem rather complicated, but the process will, in prac- 
tice, be found to be extremely easy, very effective, and very 
cheap. 

In conclusion, I am quite prepared to hear that this 
process has already been in use; but I have not heard of it, 
and I only write in the hope that it might be of some 
service to those amateurs who, like myself, have been sorely 
troubled in the matter of mounting. 


مچیه 


SEPIA-TONED BROMIDE PRINTS. 


HE exact tone afforded by the Blake-Smith process of 

toning bromide prints has always been considered a 

matter of considerable doubt, even by the most expert 
workers. Recent work upon the subject, however, has, to 
a great extent, made the process more sure, and though 
the actual chemical reactions which go on are not yet known, 
a method of procedure may be given which can be depended 
upon to yield rich-toned prints of good colour. 

The crux of the matter is in securing correct exposure 
and suitable development. An over-exposcd print, developed 
with a dilute developer, cannot give a rich sepia. What 
must be aimed at is minimum correct exposure, and full 
and complete development, and for this latter it is not 
every developer which will serve. 

For those who have found disappointment in their efforts 
at this most useful process, I give in detail an account of 
my own method of working it, and I can assure the reader 
that if carefully followed, rich prints of good colour will 
invariably be secured on the majority of brands of bromide 
papers. In this respect, it must be remembered that the 
resulting image is probably a compound, into which the 
gelatine of the emulsion enters, and that certain makes of 
bromide papers, owing to differences in the emulsion, do 
not lend themselves to successful sulphide toning. 

I make up the following developer, to which I add some 
little potassium bromide if the negative is weak :— 


Amidol SEES ы аас ын бо рт. 
Sodiüm sSülphite ананан a нын TEE SE US I OZ. 
КУЕ сы «ОТИТ E E E оа ace UE 24 OZ. 


Using any.bromide paper other than platino-matt, I ex- 
pose a trial slip behind a representative portion of the 
negative, and develop this right out in the developer, t.e., 
I continue development for about three minutes. If this is 
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too weak I make another trial for the same time, but nearer 
to the light; if it be too dense, I make a similar trial further 
from the light; I proceed in this way until I have a slip 
which develops up correctly in the developer to be used in 
about three minutes. The print itself is then exposed and 
developed, presumably for the three minutes, though I 
do not time this, but stop development when I judge the 
print to be correct. The print is then fixed in an acid-fixing 
bath for fifteen to thirty minutes, and washed in running 
water for an hour. 
The acid bath consists of :— 

2 oz. of hyposulphite of soda, 

I 02. of the stock acid solution, 

20 oz. of water. 


The stock acid solution is:— 
4 oz. sodium sulphite. 
% oz. sulphuric acid, 
20 OZ. Water. 


After washing, the print is allowed to dry completely 
It is then soaked in water until limp and bleached in :— : 


Potassium ferricyanide ........................... 140 gr 
Ammonium bromide ........................ esse 180 gr. 
bic A UN 5 02. 


It is next washed for ten or fifteen minutes, and treated 
with a sodium sulphide solution, made by dissolving a 
crystal or two in a convenient quantity of water. This sul- 
phuretting is continued for about five minutes, so that I am 
quite sure the action is complete. A final washing is given 
for about half an hour, the print is dried and treated with 
Lustralene or encaustic paste. 

In this way I never fail to get rich dark sepia prints which 
rival carbons in effect. 
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PRACTICAL NOTES FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS. 
By 


II.-METOL-HYDROQUINONE DEVELOPER. i 


NE of the disad- 
vantages of pyro- 
soda as a de- 


veloper is that its stain- 
ing  propensities are 
somewhat pronounced. 
The worker who only 
develops a few plates 
a week finds little difficulty in avoiding stains, especially 
if he takes care to thoroughly wet his hands before com- 
mencing work, for when the skin has absorbed water it 
will not absorb, to any extent at all events, the pyro solution ; 
or lanoline may be well rubbed into the fingers, and any 
excess removed with a cloth, this also preventing the ab- 
sorption by the skin of the staining solution. If these pre- 
cautions have not been taken, and stains have to be removed, 
soap and water should be avoided, the fingers being soaked 
in a very weak solution of citric or hydrochloric acid, and 
brushed with a nail brush. All this, however, means work, 
and as metol-hydroquinone is a non-staining developer, it 
has a distinct advantage. Many formule are arranged so 
that the metol and the hydroquinone are in the same solu- 
tion; but the formula given below is arranged so that either 
may be used alone, or the proportions may be varied, as 
the circumstances of the case demand. 

Hydroquinone was probably the earliest non-staining de- 
veloper ot those reagents used with an alkali, and its intro- 
duction is due to Sir William Abney. It is commonly re- 
garded as non-staining, but under certain conditions it is 
liable to give yellowish-brown stains, particularly when used 
with the caustic alkalies. Its tendency is to the production 
of hard negatives, hence its frequent employment for line 
negatives when great contrast is required. It does not 
work well at low temperatures, and, indeed, if the tempera- 
ture is below 50 deg. Fahrenheit it is almost inert. Care 
must be taken therefore to keep the dark-room warm in cold 
weather. 

The power to be obtained by combining metol and hydro- 
quinone in varying proportions will be evident.  Metol will 
give an excess of softness, hydroquinone great hardness, and 
by mixing the two in suitable proportions a developer mav 
be obtained which will suit an exposure erring on either side 
of the normal or various classes of subject, and which will 
give different kinds of negative for the different printing 
processes. 


The Formula. 


Pvt NICOL! 3 upto Ec beet tena iba ir debili ee ESI UE 1 oz. 
Sodium sülphite ааа e 1 OZ. 
Sodium carbonate ................................ ee d OZ. 
Water mot 80 oz. 

B.—Hydroquinone ............................ ee 1 oz. 
Sodium sulphite ...................... sass I OZ. 
Sodium carbonate ..................................... 4 oz 
W ater up: ЧӨ иден аан овоа. 80 07 

C.—Potass. bromide ........................................ À oz. 
Mater Шр: IO lei vet dtp elus dams 5 Oz. 


In each case dissolve in the order given, and avoid the 
use of hot water, tepid being sufficient to ensure the rapid 
solution of the carbonate and sulphite, particularly if the 
crystals are crushed in a mortar. When dealing with the 
pyro-soda formula a table was given which showed at a 
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glance how the composition of the developer might be 
varied for the different conditions arising, and a à 
similar table for metol-hydrokinone may be useful. 


Contras: y Subject 


of Normal Subject Flat Subject 
and or 
—À— Nor.nal-exposure | Over-exposure 
Sot Delicate and or 


Negative. 


A. Metol I ounce I ounce { ounce 

В. Н ydrokinone l ,. Lu I о; 

C. Bromide Мопе 3 minims 10 minims 
Water I ounce I ounce I ounce 


This table provides for such errors of exposure as might 
occur with a batch of plates which had been exposed in 
a single outing, the development of the first one indicating 
that some slight miscalculation had been made. There are 
cases, however, where exposure is almost certainly very 
much less than normal, and it may then be well to dilute 
one ounce of the metol solution with three ounces of tepid 
water, and develop with that. The temperature of the solu- 
tion when it is applied to the plate must depend on the plate 
in use, some emulsions melting at temperatures which others 
will stand easily. It is easy to make a test on an unexposed 
plate, cut or even broken into two or three pieces. Such a 
developer will bring out all light action, and to prevent sul- 
phite fog half a minim of bromide solution to each ounce 
of working developer may be added. The dish should be 
kept covered during development. 


Considerable Over-exposure. 


Where the first plate of a series of exposures proves to 
be very considerably over-exposed, it is well to resort to the 
hydroquinone solution alone and without any dilution, adding 
four minims of the ten per cent. bromide solution to each 
ounce of the hydroquinone solution. The first developed of 
a number of exposures recently made on an unfamiliar brand 
of plate proved to be much over-exposed, but by the em- 
ployment of the restrained hydroquinone developer the re- 
maining plates were transformed into excellent negatives, 
though development took somewhat longer than usual 
owing to the retarding action of the bromide, and the slow- 
ness of hydroquinone as a developer. 


Metol and the Shin. 


Finally, a word of warning may be sounded with regard 
to the effect metol has on some people's skin. Sometimes 
after the development of a batch of plates the fingers itch 
very badly, and within a day or two the skin thickens and 
possibly cracks. 1f the use of the developer is persisted in 
the hands swell, and although certain ointments have from 
time to time been advocated, discontinuance of the work is 
the only effective measure. This irritant effect seems to 
be due in some measure to the character of the water supply; 
at all events, my own experience shows that with some 
water supplies 1 have been immune, while in another 
locality I have had the metol poisoning symptoms. In 
plate development it is, of course, scarcely necessary to wet 
the fingers much with developer—though most workers will 
do this—and a rubber finger-stall may be used for the index 
finger of the right hand, the finger used for lifting the plate 
out of the developing dish. 
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WO facts of a very different character about the Pictorial 
Photographic Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush should be 
stated at once. The first is that unless the reader knows where 
it is, he may seek in vain for it, not only for hours, but days, 
unless he happens to enter by the particular gate to which it 1s 
adjacent, so it is just as well to state that it is located close 
to the Uxbridge Road entrance (not Uxbtidge Road Staton en- 
trance—this just misses it), and is a quarter of an hour’s walk 
from the Shepherd's Bush (Wood Lane) gate. The other 
fact that is borne in on one is that the pictures are so ably 
hung, and the accommodation for them is so decorative in con- 
struction and ample in space, that they are shown to very great 
advantage: the impression left upon the mind is of one of the 
most homogeneous and striking exhibitions of pictorial photo- 
graphy that it has been our lot to see. 

It has been said that the appearance of the exhibition is of 
two rooms; these are connected by doorways, with one entire 
side le't open to the gangway from about the height of the 
waist ; thus we have three wall spaces in each apartment avail- 
able for hanging. 

Alex. Keighley takes the first place on the list. He shows 
some of his strongest works, and is seen to fine advantage. We 
shall all be agreed that, considering the circumstances under 
which it must have been taken, “ Corpus Christi" is not only 
a finely composed picture, but one of the most satisfactory ever 
taken by photography, notwithstanding its elongated panel 
shape, which rather hinders than helps it. His other pictures, 
“The Bridge,” “A Spring Idyll," and “ The Almshouse Yard,” 
are all well-known examples of this worker’s remarkable skill 
in concentration of interest, suppression of unnecessary detail, 
and force of presentment. 

Reginald Craigie, who was responsible for the arduous task, 
so well accomplished, of hanging the pictures, as well as 
much of the preliminary work, is certainly represented by his 
strongest work. One of the finest studies of a group of figures 
ever done by photographic means is certainly his “ Court of 
Bank of England," and his “ Colonel Brownrigg" gives him 
the position of a successful portraitist as well. We also saw 
a version of A. L. Coburn and “ A Study of Tones," so much 
admired for the skill with which the higher tones in the scale 
have been blended into a successful picture. 

The President of the R. P. S. is well represented in three of 
his best known pictures, “ Near Amberley,” “In Winter Time,” 
and “A Fen Drove.” It is rather late in the day to speak of 
the masterly gum work which we expect from Mr. Mummery, of 
which these are such fine examples. Gum bichromate is not 
always credited with ability to render not only the extremities of 
the scale of tones, but also the quieter and tenderer half-tones, 
but this is just what Mr. Mummery can get; in fact, in this 
particular he seems to be one of the most, if not the most, suc- 
cessful worker in the process. 

The late A. Horsley Hinton is finely represented by works 
which will no doubt be reckoned his best, for we have, amongst 
others, “ Recessional,’’ “Reeds and Rushes,” and, above all, 
* Niagara." Hinton’s pictures were, as a rule, too large for 
small galleries, seeming in confined spaoes to be eo and 
almost gross in detail ; but seen here, with plenty of wall space, 
and also room to be far enough away to get the perspective, they 
show to great advantage; in fact, we have never enjoyed them 
more than in their present position. These pictures are too well 
known to need any comment. 

Walter Benington is another man who appears to the best 
advantage in this exhibition. Notes on his works appear on the 


Some Notes on the Pictorial Photoyrapay 
| Section at the Franco-British Exhibition. 
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following pages, and further notes will be given in succeeding 
issues in view of his one-man show at the R. P. S. next week. 

E. O. Hoppé is well represented by two portraits, a decora- 
tive one, well conceived and carried out, of Mrs. Hoppé, and an 
extremely sympathetic and restrained handling of Pietro Alastor, 
quite in his strongest and best manner. 

Mr. Evans appears to fine advantage, and certainly his 
“ Steps" show well in their admirable arrangement. “ Height 
and Light in Bourges " and “Sunlight and Shadow” show him 
at his best. 

Walter Emmanuel is happy in his choice of pictures to exhibit 
here. “The House on the Wall" never grows old; we are 
never tired of it; it has a perennial freshness, while his other 
two subjects keep up his reputation. 

W. R. Bland gives of the best of his fine presentments of the 
Daleland scenery which he so loves and so ably depicts. The 
“ Downfall” and the * Derbyshire Hills" have never been 
surpassed in their intimate presentment of the kind of subject 
which Mr. Bland has made absolutely his own. 

Mrs. Barton shows some of her best known work, and Charles 
Job also has a wise selection, “On the Arun" being his 
masterpiece in some respects. 

Cavendish Morton is fresh, original, and convincing, espe- 
cially in * Hallo, World," which catches something of the baby's 


° wonder at the strange world in which it finds itself, while 


“Fantasia” and “ A Child of Egypt" are strong, fresh work. 

We always feel that the photographic world sees far too little 
of Eustace Calland's work; he seems to us to be the greatest 
master of tone that photography has produced, and though 
a limited output is conducive to thought, consideration and a 
high standard, we feel ourselves sufferers when we do not see 
a Eustace Calland at the Salon. Here we have, at any rate, 
“The Village Inn," one of his best and most dainty works; 
while from M. Arbuthnot we have the pick of his strong lot from 
last year's Salon, and from W. Crooke such outstanding work 
as “Henry Irving" and “In Silk Attire.” 


The Cadbys are represented by child, cat, and flower 
studies, in their usual dainty and convincing manner, full of 
grace and decorative suggestion, and faultless in presentment. 

W. T. Greatbatch is certainly happy in his selection of work 
shown. “Sea Mists ` (reproduced on page 573) is one of his 
finest works, while ' The Meadow " and *“ Evening, Caen," are 
both amongst the best of his pictures. 

From Craig Annan the very best is always to be expected, 
and the four examples of his work which are shown are all 
well known; “ Stonyhurst," © Stirling,” “Dr. Young " and the 
“ Orchardson" need no word of praise to secure the appre- 
ciation of all photographic visitors to the show. 

The delicate and delightful Italian works of Arthur Marshall 
are here seen to the best advantage. 

A. H. Blake is also represented by several of his well-known 
works, and the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. exhibits three or 
four of his large sea pieces. 


It is, of course, impossible to touch on all the pictures shown 
here, and we have taken those that happen to catch the eye in 
passing round, but it is a pleasure to say, in conclusion, that the 
arrangement of this show, the way in which the pictures are 
hung, the decoration of the annexe, and the tout ensemble are the 
best we remember to have seen in any exhibition, and the sincere 
thanks of all photographers are due to Mr. Craigie and his 
coadjutors for the eminently satisfactory way in which they 
have carried out their work. 


— — — Ree — —— 


Autochromes at the Franco-British  Exhibition.—Messrs. 
Lumière N. A. Co., of 89, Great Russell Street, W.C., inform us 
that they are showing at the Franco-British Exhibition a selec- 
tion of Autochromes, consisting of 26 pictures, size 18 by 24 
centimetres, and 3o pictures, size 13 by 18 centimetres; also 
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specimens of work on Lumière plates and papers by the follow- 
ing artists: Paul Berger, Paris; M. Tiarraz, Chamonix; F. 
Boissonnas, Geneva ; M. Pizetta, Nice. Their exhibit is shown 
in Class 12, Building 8, which is reached by turning to the 
right on entering the exhibition by the Wood Lane entrance. 
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By WALTER BENINGTON. 


THE MAN AND HIS AIMS: vL—wWALTER BENINGTON. 


By A. H. BLAHF, M.A. 


[The following notes on the works of Walter Benington are particularly topical at the present time, in view of tre one-man 
show of his pictures to be opened at the house of the Royal Photographic Society, 66, Russell Square, on June 16.—ED.] 


T is always interesting to learn what are some of 
the sources from which our best men draw 
their inspiration, to know the men, moreover, in 
their own homes and amidst their usual surround- 

ings as well as by their works, and so to realise some- 
thing of the individuality of those responsible for the 
pictures which year by year delight us at the two great 
photographic exhibitions. 

The subject of the present article does not live much 
in the public eye. He is more known to the public by 
his pictures than by his personality, so in his case the 
attempt to tell our readers something about the man 
and his aims should be the more welcome and thc 
more interesting. 

Walter Benington is a busy man; his hours of work 
are long, for he is often absent from his home from 
eight in the morning till eight or nine o'clock at 
night, and all this leaves scant time for doing much 
outside photography or making outside friendships, 
though his photographic work as a member of the 
Linked Ring, and the congenial task of delicate and 


с 


careful block-making, from which he draws his mate- 
rial resources, give him the acquaintance and friend- 
ship of most of the leading photographic workers of the 


day. 
His house at Palmer’s Green shows abundant 
evidence of the artistic tastes of its owner. One is not 


the least surprised to find that Benington is an ardent 
admirer of the work of Japanese artists, and he has a 
large portfolio of prints which it is not the least of the 
pleasure of a visit to him to be allowed to look 
through, with appreciative comments from the owner. 
His love of decorative lines is a leading characteristic 
of his work, and it is clear that the study of such prints 
as these offers a fine inspiration in this direction. In- 
spiration is the word I knowingly use, and not imita- 
tion. The love of decorative arrangement is fostered, 
the appreciation of purely balanced composition is in- 
creased by the study of these prints, but their imitation 
can only lead to the production of the grotesque and 
the abnormal and the usual dismal failure of the 
imitator. It was interesting to notice here and there 
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prints which showed more clearly than one had ever 
realised before how much the finest of Whistler’s 
nocturnes and etchings savour of the Japanese, from 
whom, of course, one was aware much ot his inspira- 
tion was drawn. 

I always feel that to be allowed to wander round a 
man’s room to examine the pictures on the walls and 
the books on the shelves should give one no mean indi- 
cation of character, taste, and calling, and certainly in 
the rooms at Palmer’s Green one sees ample evidence of 
what one is to expect from the companionship of their 
owner. R. L. Stevenson’s portrait is on the walls and 
his works on the shelves, while Durer and Sandys are 
favourites in the realms of illustration. 

It is not given to every photographer to have either 
the time or the money to get together good pictures 
and delightful books, but both these find their places in 
Walter Benington’s home. 

But it is time to turn from the man in his capable and 
educated nature to say something of his work and his 
aims. He certainly would tell us that he has in a sense 
no ''aims," no particular views or fads about photo- 
graphy. He sees something in nature that appeals to 
him, and sets himself with all his skill to get it ex- 
pressed in his print. Many of his best results are from 
practically untouched negatives, for he finds the Crys- 
toid films, which he in company with Coburn and 
several foremost men uses, so capable of getting all the 
tones of a landscape, however diverse, that he can 
render his effect with little aid from faking. 

He has distinctly a sane, well-considered outlook 
upon Nature, loves her and tries to represent her in her 
different moods and effects, and feels deeply and so 
often expresses most truly the beauty which he sees 
around him. In some of his Welsh scenes, which 1 
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personally know well, he has caught the spirit of the 
scenes with a rare fidelity of effect. 

His pictorial work may be classed roughly in three 
divisions—the strong °“ big ’’ effects, the delicate and 
dainty schemes, and the portrait work. There is an 
almost barbaric strength in such subjects as '' The 
Pines ’’ and ** The Temple of the Sun,” while we have 
an instance of his second manner in the delicate tone 
values of '' Snowdon,” a really remarkable rendering 
of a phase of mountain effect. A happy inspiration in 
portraiture is the example which we reproduce, en- 
titled '' A Portrait," in which the quietness, peace, 
and happy atmosphere of approaching old age are de- 
lightfully set forth. It has been my happiness to meet 
the model, and I can vouch for the truth of the present- 
ment which the portrait sets forth. But whether the 
subjects are in a low or in a high key, whether their 
chief characteristic be delicacy or strength, they show 
the same love of fine line, the idea of decorative com- 
position and insight into subject which we expect from 
a lover and a student of the Japanese. 

An account of Mr. Benington in this connection is 
necessarily somewhat short, as I shall have the plea- 
sure, when the coincidence of the opening of a one-man 
show of his work at the Royal with the publication of 
this paper takes place next Tuesday, to speak further of 
his pictorial work and to offer illustrations of some of 
the leading pictures at his show. 

I have seen most of these, and feel sure that the 
catholicity: of taste visible, the delicate greys of some 
and the massive strength of presentment in others, will 
ensure the exhibition being both novel and interesting; 
and as Mr. Benington's work has been principally 
shown in the past at the Salon only, it will be opened up 
to a new field of admirers at 66, Russell Square. 


THE FIELD PATH. 
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By WALTER BENINGTON. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By WALTER BENINGTON. 


(See article on page 582.) 
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PORTRAIT. By WALTER BENINGTON. 
(See articie cn page 582.) 
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By F. M. SUTCLIFFE. 


AIDS TO DOWNHILL PERSPECTIVE. 


wf By ANTONY GUEST, bl 


OME time ago I noticed in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER a discussion of the not infrequent illu- 
sion in pictures intended to represent downhill 
perspective of an appearance of exactly the 

opposite effect, the scenery actually looking as if its 
tendency were uphill instead of down. I should have 
liked to say a word on this interesting subject at the 
time, but perhaps it may not be out of place at the 
season when landscape work is more practised. See- 
ing that it is necessary in pictorial art to represent all 
planes, whatever their direction, on an upright surface 
(upright at least when the picture is hung), it follows 
that, apart from atmosphere, in the primary aspect of 
any object so represented it must seem to have an 
upward direction if its lines point from the level of the 
bottom of the picture to that of the top. Hence linear 
perspective is insufficient to give the impression of a 
downward sweep of road or stretch of country ; but 
linear perspective, after all, is not art, it is merely a 
mechanical assistance to pictorial expression. Art has 
other resources. The scientific arrangement of line is 
an admirable basis or skeleton on which to found the 
vital matter that conveys the human impression, but it 
is not to line alone that we have to look for the means 


of presenting the scene with all its characteristic fea- 
tures as they have affected ourselves. If the picture 
conveys a contrary idea to that intended, we may take it 
that we have failed on some important point, not neces- 
sarily because we have not received a forcible enough 
impression, but perhaps because we have imperfectly 
appreciated the resources at our disposal. We have to 
cope with a difficulty that does not present itself in other 
pictorial work, namely, that the primary attitude of the 
spectator is opposed to the idea that we wish to impress 
on him. If there is room for doubt he will certainly 
give the benefit of it to the uphill rather than to the 
downhill claim, for the former is more in accordance 
with what he unconsciously regards as the natural con- 
ditions. А considerable demand is made in expecting 
him to recognise that something is far below the picture- 
frame when he can, to his own satisfaction, see it above 
that level. If the picture is '' skied,’’ and the spectator 
has to crane his neck in order to see it, to expect him to 
imagine that he is looking downward is really too much. 
There is a proper point of view for every picture, and it 
is particularly necessary that this should be found if one 
wants to appreciate a representation of downhill perspec- 
tive. The spectator has to be considered, and, if he is 
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dealt with tactfully, he can, as I have explained else- 
where, supply a great deal from his imagination that, 
otherwise, the artist would have to set forth. It is in 
stimulating and captivating this imagination that art 
makes its greatest successes. There should be no room 
left for a hostile attitude, and, while it is necessary that 
this should not be aroused by irrational hanging, there 
are means of further neutralising opposition in the treat- 
ment of the work itself. 
The Line of Sight. 

In considering the essential needs of a scene that goes 
downhill the fundamental principle that must inevitably 
strike the inquirer is that the downward portion of the 
landscape falls below the line of sight. From this 
obvious proposition two suggestive facts are to be 
deduced—first, in directing attention below the line of 
sight we reduce our apprehension of what is above it; 
hence the picture must necessarily have a high horizon, 
little sky being seen. Secondly, we must accentuate the 
line of sight as far as possible in order to mark the divi- 
sion between what is above and what is below it. 

Strangely, though the first of these principles is com- 
monly recognised, the second is almost invariably 
neglected. In a downhill scene the line of sight is an 
essential factor, and to ignore essentials is the royal road 
to failure, while to find them and to use them for all they 
are worth is one of the greatest aids to success. In 
some cases there is little opportunity of marking the line 
of sight; it may be entirely imaginary and invisible, as, 
for instance, when we look from the cliffs over the sea 
ona misty day. But in that case the intelligence of the 
spectator comes to the aid of the artist, for everyone 
knows that the sea cannot go uphill, and 1f there is any 
shipping about, its size in perspective will be an addi- 
tional assistance. But if there are no ships we are 
entirely without aid from the perspective of line, and 
must therefore rely on aerial perspective. 

If we substitute for the sea a plain, in which the 
ground rises or falls, with a misty horizon that merges 
with the sky, it becomes evident that without linear per- 
spective to help us, and with only aerial perspective to 
render the effect, our diíficulty in showing a downward 
inclination, or even a flat surface, must be increased, 
and that in whatever direction the ground really tends it 
is very likely to look as if going uphill in the picture. 

Similarly, if we imagine a varied prospect, without 
aerial perspective, in which we were unable to identify 
the objects by their forms; if, in fact, the whole subject 
and its details were outside our experience, and we 
could not bring our reason to bear on its character as we 
do in familiar scenes, the picture would inevitably strike 
us as a mere design on a flat plane, all the lines, and all 
parts of them, seeming to be equally near. Hence it 
appears that, in order to obtain the desired effect, the 
perspective of line and aerial perspective should be in 
co-operation, reinforcing each other. 


Distance and Depth. 

This happy combination generally prevails in Nature, 
and it only awaits the sympathetic appreciation of the 
artist. One important thing to remember is that the 
depths are in the nature of distance, for whether an 
object is far away vertically or horizontally does not 
matter, and things in the valley a mile below us will 
need to be treated with no less delicacy than we should 
naturaly give to those an equal distance in front. 
There are strong reasons, indeed, why the lower details 
should be treated with even more reserve, most notablv 
the fact that the deepest places are furthest removed 
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from the line of sight. Where there are trees, houses, 
and hills that intersect that line, it is an easy matter to 
emphasise the parts on which the vision naturally falls. 
To do this it is necessary to diminish definition by a 
graduated process as the objects recede from the line of 
sight, and Nature helps the artist in this as in many 
other ways, for the denser atmosphere of the valleys 
causes a misty appearance that promotes the indefinite- 
ness of objects as depth increases. 

This means of suggesting depth is further enforced 
when we come to the consideration of light, for the 
general idea of the illumination is from light in the 
heights to dark in the valleys, though this has to be 
understood in a limited sense, the gradation of tone 
being very delicate. The higher ground is more ex- 
posed to light than the lower, and the diminished illumi- 
nation at the lower level adds to its indefiniteness. 

Of course the light may sometimes happen to be 
reflected with intensity from certain objects on the 
deeper ground, but such accidents, if they are empha- 
sised, will militate against the peculiar effect of per- 
spective that is aimed at, and they will require very 
careful management, if they are not omitted altogether, 
which is sometimes the best plan. Any strong accent 
in the valley, whether light or dark, will reduce the sense 
of profundity and bring the accentuated object nearer to 
the level of the line of sight. 

Uphill Effects. 

The principles will perhaps be better appreciated 
through considering the converse condition. Thus, in 
a picture of rising ground the line of sight is low, com- 
paratively little appearing below it and a great deal 
above. Here indefiniteness gradually increases above 
the line of sight, which again may be accentuated— 
that is to say, the emphasis falls on objects that are on 
the level of the line. This, however, as in the instance 
of downhill perspective, needs to be accomplished with 
due regard for pictorial composition. While the accen- 
tuation of the line helps the perspective, something is 
usually sacrificed to design, and this makes the task 
more difficult. But uphill perspective, being in accord 
with the spectator's anticipation, is conveyed with com- 
parative ease. A downward incline is, after all, some- 
thing in the nature of a tour de force, and therefore no 
aid should be neglected, while all obstacles should, if 
possible, be removed. 

One of the most useful aids is to be found in the 
delineation of planes, the upper surface of objects scen 
from above, of course, being that which is chiefly con- 
spicuous. No opportunity of utilising this means of 
assistance should be lost, and while the vertical planes 
may be regarded as of slight importance, the horizontal 
one should be dealt with generously to help the effect. 
It is needless to dwell on the important aid that is given 
by linear perspective, but, while correctness in this re- 
spect is of the greatest value, it may be pointed out that 
all vertical, or nearly vertical, lines below the line of 
sight are dangerous, and should not be insisted on, but 
should rather be masked unless they have a useful signi- 
ficance, as, for instance, when a glimpse of the top of a 
church steeple suggests that the ground level must be a 
good deal lower still. 


[The little picture by F. M. Sutcliffe, “ А Rese-red City Half 
as Old as Time," reproduced on the opposite page, amply de- 
monstrates the point Mr. Guest has touched upon. The effect 
of height conveyed, and the downhill perspective, should be 
noted, and these qualities analysed, in conjunction with the fore- 
going агис1е.—Ер.] 
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THE EXHIBITION OF THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB AT 


ERTAINLY one has the right to expect in an exhibition 

organised by a society whose raison d'étre is new methods, 
new views, new life and blood, something more interesting 
and novel than one finds at the current exhibition of the New 
English Art Club. 

A year or two ago the accusation might have been made that 
the works were too weird, too bizarre, giving too much evidence 
of the struggle for effect at all hazard, so that it is the more 
surprising to find dulness and mediocrity characterising the 
present show. At any rate, fresh views of things, however ill- 
balanced, ill-coloured, or outré, are interesting, show signs of 
life and vitality, but in this show we find the work little 
more interesting than that on the walls of the Academy. | 

Orpen is certainly not so happy as usual, and there is nothing 
equal to that masterly performance “ The Lady in the Veil,” if 
we remember the title rightly, which he gave us last year; but 
his “ Professor Major" is a grave and dignified portrait, 
thoroughly in keeping with the nature of the subject, and it 


DERING'S YARD. 


certainly will be one of the works which he will be known 
and judged by in the future. 

A. E. John's excursions into imitations of the /Egyto-Roman 
portraits certainly require justification, and result rather in 
the imitation of the physical type of face than in the produc- 
tion of a work of art. 

It seems to us that the work of Alice Farmer is amongst the 
best in the exhibition. There is much sameness in her choice 
of subject and in her manner of presentment, but she is always 
interesting and she always manages to convey a strong feeling 
of sunlight into her pictures. Another canvas that glows with 
light is Stuart Boyd's “ Spring Morning.” 

There are many young, aspiring, and capable artists, surelv, 
who could supply pictures more worthy the traditions of the 
New English Art Club than the accepted contributions which 
find a place on the walls this year. More non-members’ work 
of the quality and interest of Miss Norma Labouchere's “ Lon- 
don Snow " would have made the exhibition less mediocre. 


— eo 
LONG DISTANCE VISION: SOME EXPERIMENTS AND A PROPHECY. 


HE demonstration given before the French ‘Société de 
Physique" a few weeks ago by M. Armengaud, marks an 
important step towards solving the fascinating problem of long 
distance vision by the help of electricity. Many brains have 
been busy in this direction, and it is already possible to transmıt 
over single wires, or even by “ wireless,” a blurred but recog- 
nisable reproduction of a print or drawing for considerable 
distances. When the rate of transmission has been sufficiently 
increased, it will be even practicable to ‘“‘telegraph’’ animated 
photographs from one place to another. M. Armengaud, how- 
ever, undertook to show that more than this could be done, and 
that before very long a Parisian audience, or rather crowd of 
spectators, will be able to watch on the usual big cinematograph 
screen the “living pictures" which at practically the same 
moment are being taken by the receiving apparatus in Lyons, 
Marseilles, or even London or—New York. 


The apparatus exhibited by the inventor was only a partial 
solution of the problem, being concerned only with the receiving 
apparatus, and the simultaneous transmission of the images in 
all their proper gradation, and to achieve this result selenium, 
which is already used in phototelegraphy, and the mechanism 
of the cinematograph were employed. The series of images is 
thrown upon the screen in a very reduced size adapted to a 
cinematograph. The screen itself, small as it is, is divided into 
130 tiny squares which, by the rapid passage of two suitably 
pierced cinematograph bands, are successively exposed for 1-10th 
second, thus giving to the retina the impression of continuous 
vision. The apparently continuous image may in this way be 
transmitted in all its vividness to the receiver, wherever it may 
be placed. It will be seen that there is still much to be done 
before the whole process becomes practically useful, but M. 
Armengaud's experiments show a real advance. 


—— — e 88«—— ——— —— 


MEETINGS AT 


HAT most Bohemian of photographic coteries, the London 

and Provincial Photographic Association, has now settled 
down in its new quarters in the lawyer-like neighbourhood of 
Chancery Lane. The new quarters are a decided improvement 
upon the o!d in the matter of accommodation, but it is rather 
a pity that the meetings should be held in licensed premises. 
There is no necessary connection between liquor and those 
chemical problems which the leading spirits of the Association 
love above all things to discuss. 

At the last meeting, S. G. Yerbury gave a demonstration 
of the improved “Sinop” process, which is akin to collotype 
and emanates from France. The results shown, some of them 
printed on ordinary note-paper, were all that could be desired. 
A plate is sensitised in a bichromate bath and then placed in 
a special drying-box, similar to the collotype oven. In print- 
ing, the plate, after being treated with an etching solution, is 
rolled with lithographer's ink, which is in a state of great hard- 
ness. A gelatine roller gives all the ink that the plate needs, 
and all the roundness and tone as well. The impressions are 
made with the aid of an ordinary letter-copying press, and the 
results came in for much praise. The process lends itself to 
three-colour work, and some examples of this were shown. 


THE L. AND D. 


Three-colour selective negatives are made through suitable 
colour-screens on colour-sensitive plates, and each negative is 
separately printed on to the “ Sinop” plates. Each plate is 
then mounted in succession on a bed-plate, and special three- 
colour inks are supplied. | 

At the previous meeting, Frank Donisthorpe gave a 
fuller demonstration of his process than he has yet given, 
and while the handiness and simplicity of his process were 
generally commended, a discussion took place upon the pos- 
sible elimination of some of the incidental defects, such as the 
rather limited scale of gradation which at present alone seems 
possible. The process is also handicapped at the start by the 
need for a specially thin negative. The thin negative is re- 
quired because the hardening solution is really a very strong 
intensifier. Mr. Donisthorpe recounted his early experiments. 
At first he tried the use of a uranium intensifier, but found that, 
after a few prints, he got a granular deposit outside the film. 
He says that the experimental work is still being urged forward, 
and he hopes be‘ore very long to demonstrate the process with 
many improvements. Certainly a process which possesses so 
many obvious advantages in certain respects is well worth 
waiting for. 


A FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


A *“ONE-PROCESS” 


SHOW. 


A small but representative Exhibition of the latest examples of work in the Oil-Pigment Process, by leading British 
and French Pictorialists, will be opened at the Offices of the '' A. P. & P. N.," 52, Long Acre, on Monday, June 
| 22nd. Admission Free. 
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PRINTING WITH METALLIC CHROMATES. 


The use of chromates in printing will probably 
develop considerably in future, as there seem to be 
considerable possibilities in the copper chromate pro- 
cess; some recent notes of Dr. Thiébaut, communicated 
to the Société Lorraine de Photographie, are therefore 
likely to be of interest. The original formula, contain- 
ing bichromate of potash, was modified by M. Dillaye, 
as he found a mixture of this with the ammonium salt 
preferable, and for copper chromate printing the follow- 
ing sensitising bath has been adopted :— 


Distilled water .......................... 170 c.cm. 
Ammonium bichromate ............... 8.5 gm. 
Potassium bichromate ......... MES y P ET 


Copper sulphate ......................... 8-6 

The sensitised paper is printed in daylight until the 
shadow details are visible, and the print is washed until 
the bichromate is eliminated; a primary image results, 
which can be developed with 1 per cent. pyrogallol or a 
variety of other substances. 

To get successful results, however, some experience 
is necessary, and Dr. Thiébaut has summed the follow- 
ing useful points in connection with the process :— 


(1) If a sized paper be used, it should be of a good 
matt surface. Rough or matt single transfer carbon 
supports give good results. 

(2) The sensitising solution must be used when quite 
fresh. Candle-light may be used for sensitising, and a 
fine sponge for coating the paper. 

(3) The paper should be used as quickly as possible 
after preparation. 

(4) The washing of the paper after printing should 
be done in weak light, and continued until the whites 
look pure by transmitted light. 

(5) The developing solution should be freshly pre- 


pared, and development should be continued until the 
shadows have assumed a good pure sepia colour. 

(6) If the image be at all fogged, rub the whites with 
the finger lightly, moistening it with 10 per cent. eau de 
Javelle until they are pure; then rinse well and dry. 
This should only be done with dry prints. 

(7) If the above treatment gives a harsh print, re- 
develop with the pyrogallol solution. 


Black tones, continues Dr. Thiébaut, can be obtained 
in the following manner :— 


With the primary images washed but not developed, 
place in a solution of ferrous sulphate, where the print 
assumes a reddish tint. Wash thoroughly, then treat 
with the pyrogallol developer. The image appears 
black on a blue-back ground, but a rinse now in a weak 
solution of oxalic acid bleaches the ground whilst it 
leaves the black image unaffected. The whites can also 
be bleached with eau de Javelle; the tone obtained then 
resembles platinotype. 

One can also tone with lead, in an exactly similar 
manner to that described for iron, by substituting for 
the ferrous sulphate a solution of the acetate or nitrate 
of lead; the colour is then ‘‘ otter.’’ 

Silver may also be employed for the toning, nitrate of 
silver being used on the primary image as above de- 
scribed, but a final fixing in a hyposulphite bath will 
then be required. The tone is not dissimilar from that 
obtained with the copper alone. 

To tone with gold or platinum, another procedure is 
necessary; the image, for example, may be bleached 
and then treated with a gold or platinum salt. 

Finally, experiments show the possibility of obtaining 
fine red tones by developing the primary image with 
potassium ferrocyanide instead of pyrogallol. 


— — — —üife—— —— — — 


AN UP-TO-DATE HANDBOOK OF THE AUTO- 
CHROME PROCESS. 


Those preparing for the season's work will doubtless welcome 
Dr. E. Koenig's new handbook, “ Die Autochrome-Photo- 
graphie," just published by Gustav Schmidt, of Berlin. The 
price is 1 mark 7o, and we may especially make reference to the 
chapter on Failures and their Causes, as embodying the latest 
experiences of the best and most successful workers. 


A NEW TEST FOR SILVER. 

Mr. A. W. Gregory, in the proceedings of the Chemical 
Society, 1908, p. 128, recommends the following mixture as a 
test by which a milligram of silver may be detected in the 
presence of боо times its weight of lead. A mixture is made of 
20 c.c. of aqueous ammonium salicylate (20 grams of salicylic 
acid neutralised with ammonium hydroxide, a slight excess of 
the latter added, and the solution made up to 1 litre) and 20 c.c. 
of ammonium persulphate solution (5o grams in 1 litre). On 
adding a solution containing silver to the above-mentioned 
mixture, an intense brown colouration is produced, and the 
author finds that the brown substance does not contain silver, 
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and he concludes that the silver compound acts as a catalyst, 
since on boiling a solution of ammonium salicylate with 
ammonium persulphate a similar brown colour is produced. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE OCCULT. 

The fact that Dr. Baraduc, of Paris, is once more making asser- 
tions as to having photographed astral bodies, or various 
spiritual existences, and that some of the newspapers have in- 
serted long articles on this subject, may be a justification for a 
note to the effect that at present the evidence—if we may use 
the term—is not of a character to appeal to the ordinary scien- 
tific investigator, although the subject may be regarded by the 
newspaper manager as sufficiently interesting for his readers. 


ALBUMEN IN THE GUM-BICHROMATE MIXTURE. 

An addition of white of egg to the sensitised gum mixture has 
been recommended by several workers, and recently Mr. John 
Bartlett has insisted on the value of an addition of albumen, as 
a means of keeping the whites clear. For each 75 grains of 
gum in the mixture he adds 60 minims of well beaten white 


of egg. 
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SCOTTISH FEDERATION NOTES. (FRoM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Midlothian Society.—A most interesting meeting was a demon- 
stration on oil printing and bromoil by Mr. Knoblach. The demon- 
strator was an honest and, therefore, a helpful one, giving details of 
his failures as well as his successes. The Federation secretary 
presented the plaques won by members at their recent exhibition, 
and gave a few words of encouragement. Dr. Drinkwater, who pre- 
sided, makes an ideal president, and keeps everything going 
cheerilv. The discussion after the demonstration showed that the 
members keep themselves up to date in the latest development of 
this our latest printing process. 

س اا 

Airdrie.—Airdrie is a not unimportant town in “the black 
country"; it is a working town of over 20,000, of a population 
where the inhabitants labour with their hands; it boasts no gilded 
aristocracy of blue-toned lineage, the one aristocracy is the aris- 
tocracy of Labour; the man who can “use himself ’ is the man 
held in esteem by his fellows. It is passing strange, as alluded to 
at this vear's Salon, that from these smoke-darkened haunts should 
come some of our most earnest students in photographic art; and 
vet none of the societies in these centres, strong as many of them 
are, spring into being with the velocity of Jonah’s gourd. No, they 
are rather the cumulative result of persistent endeavour. Such 
was the Monklands Society of Airdrie. Formed in 1903 bv some 
twenty enthusiasts—about one per thousand of the population—it 
met for a number of years in an “upper room” loaned by the 
Library Committee, who also gave the use of a lecture room for 
special occasions. A desire to have a hoose o’ their ain led some 
of the more optimistic spirits of the membership to agitate for a 
bazaar. The bazaar was held, and {150 placed in the treasury as 
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NOTES FROM YORKSH 


Y.P.U. Annual Excursion to Otley.—“ Prodigious ” fittingly de- 
scribes the arrangements made for the tenth annual excursion of the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union to Otley and Farnlev Hall on Satur- 
day, June 20, and, given fine weather, the gathering bids fair to 
equal, if not surpass, anv of its nine predecessors. Otley is a de- 
lightful old market town, called in Domesday Othelai, situate on 
the banks of the River Wharfe, and is equi-distant from Leeds and 
Bradford about ten miles. The metropolis of Wharfedale, as Otley 
is sometimes termed, can boast of many things besides the rocky 
chevin, rich woodlands, and a charming vale. As indicated above, 
it is an ancient market town, whose charter was granted by Henry 
III. in the year 1222. The town and district literally teems with 
historical and antiquarian features. Otley is one of the few remain- 
ing country towns that still possess a maypole, which, although 
no longer used for May festivals, is yet carefully preserved as a 
link with the past. CN ЭРЕН 


Seme of the Features of Otley.—The Otlev Parish Church, dedi- 
ated to All Saints, stands on the site of a church erected in Saxon 
times. The church, which is built in the Gothic style, bears many 
traces of Saxon and early Norman architecture, and doubtless many 
portions of it date back to early times. The interior contains several 
fragments of ancient sculptured crosses, and is also rich in monu- 
ments and tombs. The old Grammar School was founded in 1602, 
by Thomas Cave, and still remains intact. King James I., in 
granting a charter, added the name of his son, the Prince of Wales, 
and his arms to the title and seal of the school. In close proxi- 
mity stands the Manor House, built near the site of the ancient 
archiepiscopal palace, and commanding a fine view of the chevin. 
Farnley Hall, for nearly seven centuries, has been the home of the 
Fawkes family. The older portion of this famous residence dates 
from 1581, and is a well-preserved specimen of Elizabethan archi- 
tecture. The walls of Farnley Hall are adorned by many choice 
paintings by the great masters, but the chief glory of the place is 
its matchless collection of works by Turner. 


== cM 


The Programme.—The Midland and North-Eastern Railway 
Companies issue cheap tickets to Otley from various places in York- 
shire, particulars of which may be obtained on application at any 
local station. Members of the Union and their friends, travelling in 
the morning, are requested to meet at the Otley Camera Club's 
rooms, 3, Wesley Street, at r1 a.m., when the party will be con- 
ducted bv members of the Otlev Society through Danefield Woods 
and East Chevin to Jenny's Hill, returning (if time permits) via 
Yorkgate and West Chevin Road. It is in the afternoon when the 
bulk of the members can avail themselves of the outing. The ar- 
rangements are that on arrival by train members will proceed to the 
Recreation Hall. Starting at 2.30 p.m., there will be a two and a 
half hours’ drive through some of the finest scenery in Wharfedale, 


a result. Nothing suitable being available, building was proceeded 
with, and here the originality of Monklands emerged. The build- 
ing is of wood, of studio design, with top and side lights. It con- 
tains all the etceteras, developing, changing, and enlarging rooms, 
while the studio contains a 15 by 12 camera with Ross lens. The 
interior decoration and furnishing, which is distinctly “ arty,” was 
done by the members, headed by J. W. Eadie (we all remember his 
decorative friezes for the first and second Salons, while a wider 
public now know him by his Kodak lectures) and W. B. Hossack. Mem- 
bers contributed an oval stained-glass centre for the door, beaten 
copper plates, frieze, etc., etc. All combined to keep down ex- 
pense, and it was a source of pardonable pride when, in 1900, these 
rooms were opened free of debt, with a membership of fifty-two, one 
for each week of the year. In 1gor the offices of secretary and 
treasurer were combined, and a treasure—to wit, J. Hugginson— 
secured to fill that office. So successful has he been in that office 
that his fellow-members have refused to allow him to retire. So 
bound up is he with his society work that he is robbed of much of 
the time he would fain devote to his loved camera; still, he gives 
of his little spare time to Federation work, and his services are in 
demand as a lecturer. In this respect it mav be noted that the 
society has always taken a foremost part in Federation work—J. W. 
Eadie was one of the first vice-presidents—and they figure largely 
in the lecture list and also in the list of experts in the Blue-book. 
The society is a real live one; their meetings are well attended, 
and the members take a real interest in the work of the society. 
Much of this success is due to the infectious enthusiasm of Secre- 
tary Hugginson, who is a beau-ideal of the secretary, in fact a tact- 
ful hustler, which spells success for the future. 


ي 


RÊ. (FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


viz., over Pool Bridge to Leathlev and Lindley, where ample oppor- 
tunity to photograph will be given, and permission to inspect Leath- 
ley old church, under the guidance of the vicar. The return jour- 
ney will be through Farnley Park, where (by kind permission of F. 
H. Fawkes) Farnley Hall, with the famous Turner Gallery referred 


to, may be inspected. ii 


Arrangements for Tea.—No excursion of the Union would be 
complete without a substantial tea, and this will be provided at 
the Recreation Hall, about 6 p.m., on return from the drive. 
The drive is, of course, optional, but it is hoped every member 
will avail himself of this exceptional opportunity to see the 
heart of Wharfedale with comparative ease and comfort. The 
tickets for the drive are 1s. 6d. each and for the tea 1s. 3d. 
each. Members are requested to advise the secretary, 
Ezra Clough, то, Farcliffe Road, Bradford, as early as pos- 
sible, of their intention to be present, in order that the neces- 
sary arrangements may be made for the general comfort of the 
party. РЕБЕ „мы 

Dark-room Facilities.—Arrangements have been made for 
members to avail themselves of the privilege of plate-changing 
at the well-fitted-up dark-room at the Recreation Hall, fitted 
with four sinks and specially furnished for the use of photo- 
graphers, and also at the Otley Camera Club's rooms. The 
photographic group will probably be taken immediately after 
tea in the grounds of the Recreation Hall. 


—S = > 


Rodley Annual Excursion. —With the advent of decent summer 
weather, the Society excursions are being well patronised, and 
amongst some of the recent successful ones we notice the 
Rodley and Farsley Society's annual excursion. A big gather- 
ing of the members and lady friends journeyed by waggonette 
to Leathley on Saturday, the 3oth ult., where a pleasant after- 
noon was spent photographing the old church, the stocks, 
Leathley Mill, and other interesting features of this pretty 
village. — و‎ 

Combined Excursion of Hull and Leeds Camera Clubs.—On 
Saturday, the 23rd ult., the members of the Leeds Camera Club 
made the first of their interchange of visits with other Yorkshire 
societies. A big muster journeyed by saloon to Hull, and were 
met by a like number of members of the Hull society, and con- 
ducted round the docks and to other places of photographic 
interest, principally amongst the shipping. The innovation was 
a great success, photographically and socially, and augurs well 
for an extension of the idea of interchange. The Hull society 
will pay a return visit to Leeds on September 5, when the 
Leeds Camera Club hope to return the compliment and show 
their appreciation of the hospitality and courtesy of the Hull 
members. 
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The Southern Exhibitions.—The dates for the trio of exhibitions 
which the Southampion, Hove, and Southsea societies combine to 
hold each year have now been fixed, as follows : —Southampton, 
October 13-17; Hove, October 22-26; Southsea, November 2-11. 


Criterion Competition.—The Birmingham Photographic Co., 
Ltd., of Stechford, near Birmingham, announce a competition for 
photographs on any of their papers or postcards. Cash prizes of 
£2 2s., £1 1s., 108. 6d., and fifty prizes of 2s. 6d. are offered. 
Entries must be sent to the Birmingham Photographic Co., at the 
address given above, on or before June 30. Full particulars will be 
found in our advertisement pages. 


A Photographic Cricket Match.—A cricket match between the 
staff teams of Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., and Messrs. W. Butcher 
and Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, took place on May 23, at 
Messrs. Butchers’ ground at Highams Park. The match was 
well contested, and there was much excellent individual play 
on both sides. The game resulted іп a victory for the “ Ensign ” 
team (Houghtons, Ltd.) by 36 runs. 


The firm of J. Lizars, carrying on business as opticians and 
camera manufacturers at 101-7, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, has 
been dissolved by the retiral therefrom of Robert Ballantine, 
one of the partners. The business will continue to be carried 
on by Arthur Ballantine and Matthew Ballantine, jun., on 
their own account, and under the same name of J. Lizars. Mr 
Robert Ballantine will carry on business on his own account 
It should be noted that although Mr. Matthew Ballantine, 
sen., has now retired from the business, the said firm will, how- 
ever, be carried on in all respects as heretofore by his two sons, 
Arthur Ballantine and Matthew Ballantine, jun., as above 
indicated. Mr. Matthew Ballantine, sen., however, still pre- 
serves his interest in the respective firms of J. Lizars, Belfast, 
and J. Lizars, Edinburgh. 


At the North London Photographic Society, recently, J. G. 
Rattle, in continuation of the series of practical demonstrations, 
gave a lecture on “ Handwork on the Negative" for picture- 
making. Mr. Rattle practically showed in detail the methods 
usually employed for controlling the print. Apart from the 
handwork side of the subject, he pointed out the reasons for 
each step taken, the need for simplification and concentration, 
cautioning his listeners against the common pitfalls, that too 
many photographers fall into, of incorrect lighting and values 
and the incongruous blending of such subjects as evening skies 
with midday landscape, etc. 


Kodak Dividends.—Messrs. Kodak inform us that the usual 
quarterly dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum) upon the outstanding preferred stock, and of 
2} per cent. (being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) upon 
the outstanding common stock of the Eastman Kodak Company 
of New Jersey, will be paid on July 1, 1908, to stockholders of 
record on May a9, 1908. 


Rajar, Ltd., of Mobberley, Cheshire, inform us that, for the 
convenience of their customers in London and suburbs, they 
a opened a stock-room at 84, Red Lion Square, London, 
W.C. 


The Biggest Society in the West of England.—In reference to 
the distinction which the Bristol Photographic Club recently 
claimed, of being the largest photographic society in the West of 
England—having nearly 100 members—the hon. sec. of the Bath 
Photographic Society has sent us the list of members of that 
society, which shows a membership well over the hundred. 


The Westminster Photographic Exchange, Ltd., 119, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W., have just issued the third edition of their 
second-hand price list, copies of which they will forward to any of 
our readers upon app'ication. The list includes cameras by well- 
known makers and apparatus of all kinds, at much reduced prices. 


Sands, Hunter and Co., 37, Bedford Street, Strand, will send, 
post free, upon application, to any of our readers, a copy of 
their new list of second-hand photographic apparatus. This 
well-known firm has always on hand a very extensive stock of 
cameras and lenses of first-rate quality, and special attention 
is called to the fact that cameras and other apparatus can be 
hired on reasonable terms. 
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“ The Prism." —The April number of this dainty little booklet, 
ia iin by the Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, of New 
fork, can now be obtained from A. E. Staley and Co., 19, 
Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., on receipt of penny 
stamp to cover postage. 


Ulster Photographic Society.—The twenty-third annual meeting 
of the society was held in the Museum, College Square North, Bel- 
fast, on May 18th. D. J. Hogg, hon. secretary, read the annual 
report, which showed that the membership was well maintained, and 
that there hal been a most successful vear's work. Mr. McMurray, 
hon. treasurer, presented the financial statement, which showed a 
steady increase and a very satisfactory year's working. Dr. All- 
worthy presented the prizes won by the members during the season. 
The championship of the society (president's prize) was won by D. 
J. Hogg. Special lantern slide competition (president’s prize), won 
by D. W. Elliott, M.P.S.I. Lord Mayor's gold medal (presented 
by Lord Shaftesbury), won by Thomas Bryans. J. B. Anderson 
was thanked for trouble taken in lo»king after “one-man shows," 
which have become such a feature of the society. The officers and 
council were re-elected en bloc. 

A Snapshot in the Rain.—The accompanving photograph of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales opening the Franco-British Exhibition 
has been sent us by Juies Richard, of 23a, Albemarle Street, Picca- 
dilly, and is an excellent example of the work that can be secured 
in an unobtrusive manner with the dainty litte Verascope, for which 


Mr. Richard is the English agent. The camera is remarkable for 
its smallness and neatness, and its efficiency is well demonstrated ia 
this print by the fact that the exposure was high-sneed instantan- 
eous, the light being very bad and rain falling fast. Particulars 
of the camera will be forwarded from the above address on applica- 
tion. 


Platinotype at Sheffield.—The Sheffield Photographic Society 
were favoured on the 2nd inst. with a special demonstration 
by the representative of the Platinotype Company, who very 
thoroughly explained the principles of the pene process, 
and his efforts were highly appreciated by those present. 


°“ Nonstress ” Bromide Paper.—The Birmingham Photographic 
Ltd., of Stechford, makers of the well-known “ Criterion ” 
papers, now make all their bromide papers with the ‘‘ Non- 
stress”? advantages. As our readers know, the introduction of 
a ‘‘Nonstress”’ glossy bromide paper placed in the hands of 
amateurs a paper that was not only of the highest class, but 
was free from the curious markings that so often disfigured the 
surface of ordinary glossy and other bromide papers. Applica- 
tion for full particulars and price lists of the new “ Nonstress ” 
papers should be made to the company, at the above address, 
without delay. 


At the Coventry Photographic Club annual meeting recently, a 
successful year’s work was reported. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year :— President, J. I. Bates, B.Sc. ; 
vice-presidents, Messrs. W. Riley, O. W. Barry, G. E. Band, 
and A. F. Stenson; hon. vice-presidents, Messrs. T. J. Mercer, 
H. D. Waters, C. Vernon Pugh, and A. B. Clarke; committee, 
Messrs. J. Cawlwood, W. C. Howes, M. W. Danks, and T. 
Linnell; auditors, Messrs. A. R. Birch and J. B. Stanley; 
treasurer, A. W. Hoare; librarian, J. Cawlwood; lanternist, W. 
Riley ; hon. secretary, W. R. Harris, 17, Allesley Old Road. 
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"THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY" AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


R. SCOTT'S second address on this subject at the Royal 

Institution was again crowded with chemical experiments, 
which graphically demonstrated a large number of reactions 
and effects that have a close bearing upon photographic prac- 
tice. Unfortunately, the programme was packed too full of 
good things, so that, although the learned doctor is a man of 
few words, and uses those which go straight to the point under 
explanation, and although two deft attendants plied him with 
glass vessels, test tubes, numberless solutions, dishes, plates, 
and other accessories, so that the experiments followed each 
other with amazing rapidity, it was impossible for him to cover 
the wide field outlined in his syllabus. 

Like a good many other judicious people, Dr. Scott refrained 
from saying anything dogmatic about the latent image, but 
explained that light acting on a plate set up a condition of 
unstable equilibrium, which the developing solution was able 
to act upon. By means of some graphic experiments he illus- 
trated that once a chemical reaction was started, there was a 
tendency for its influence to increase in intensity and in field 
of action. This principle, he considered, played an important 
part in the development of the latent image. So that if it 
were not that the development reaction was initiated by the 
much-exposed high-lights there would be great difficulty in get- 
ting any action whatever on the shadows and half-tones. 


How does a developer develop? was another suggestive sub- 
ject which was experimentally dealt with. Development of a 
negative he defined as the reduction of a silver salt so that one 
of its constituents, viz., either chlorine, iodine, or bromine, 
combines with the reducing or developing agent and leaves an 
uncoinbined molecule of pure metallic silver. Significant was 
an experiment of the power of slowing down the action of a 
developing agent, displayed by means of three long narrow 
tubes, in which an active, a normal, and a restrained solution 
acted on solutions of silver bromide. 

The audience enjoyed the rare privilege of seeing how a 
daguerreotype is produced—a silvered copper plate being sen- 
sitised by means of vapour of iodine, whereby a thin film of 
iodide of silver was formed ; it was then made more sensitive by 
an immersion of ten seconds in bromine water, exposed, and 
developed by means of mercurial vapour. All operations 
were compressed into about five minutes. After describing the 
Fox-Talbot negative process, he gave attention to the collodion 
and the albumen processes, as used both for negatives and for 
positives. In this connection he pointed out that while prints 
obtained by means of these two colloids had a “continuous ”’ 
image, gelatino-chloride or bromide papers gave images which 
were not continuous, but built up of more or less small grains 
of silver embedded in gelatine. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


HE prints in this weck's competition are somewhat smaller in 

size than those in the preceding weeks, but the quality is 
equally good. The prints again exhibit a great variety of subjects, 
and there appears to be a great tendency to employ pigment pro- 
cesses for the production of these competition prints. We should 
like to point out to all competitors who use the oil pigment pro- 
cess for their prints the necessity for allowing the prints to 
thoroughly dry before sending through the post. The delicate sur- 
face of the oil pigment print, unless thoroughly hard and dry, is 
likely to get very seriously damaged, and a number of prints en- 
tered this week, which have been made in this process, are very 
badly scratched indeed. We have, however, where possible made 
allowance for this, and mention the matter for the future 
guidance of the competitors. 

The first prize is awarded to Peter Orr, 3. Alexandria Terrace, 
Govan. (Title of print, “ Bon Matin.") Technical data: Paget 
S.R.; 8 secs. ; back combination Dallmeyer stigmatic lens, F/6; 
10 a.m., April; pyro-soda developer; Wellington S.C.P. (toned). 

The second prize to P. C. Bull, 1, Queen's Gate Terrace, S.W. 
(Title of print, * Snow Cornice.") Technical data: Lumiere 
Ortho. ; 1/33 sec. ; Е/16; xs screen; 12-0, January, bright; Ortol 
developer; transfer Ozobrome in marine blue from 84 by 64; 
bromide enlargement. 

An extra prize to J. W. P. Norton, 89, Charles Street, Sheffield. 
(Title of print, "Jessie.") Technical data: Imperial Ortho. ; 
10 secs. ; F/6, Aldis lens; 4 p.m.; in room, muslin to window; 
pyro-soda; Paget C.C., self-toning. 

The mounting prize to W. E. Barton, Westfield, Narboro’ Road, 
Leicester. (Title of print, “The White Cottage.") Technical 
data: Imperial Ortho. ; Goerz lens, F/6.3; 3 p.m., May; Amidol 
developer; bromide. і 

Тһе beginner’s prize to J. Chester Levick, 13, Wallace Road, 
Canonbury, N. (Title of print, " Faces in the Ете.) Technical 
data: Ilford Iso. plate; 60 secs.; F/6, Aldis lens; 2 p-m., May; 
pyro-soda, diluted; carbon on orange coloured support. : 


Hon. Mention. 

i oe the Lake,” by C. E. Craddock, 175, Castle Road, Bed- 
ord. 

“ Wave Wash,” by Frank Bolton, 257, Spring Bank West, Hull. 

“A Jovia! Monk am I,” by C. F. Smith, Purston, Woodcote 
Road, Wallington. 
' oe Fair,” by Ralph A. Bracewell, 20, Heaton Grove, Brad- 
ord. 

“ Portrait of a Little Boy,” by T. Couherd, Lindale, Grange-over- 
Sands. 

"Work and Play,” by Mrs. L. A. Cox, 4, Powis Road, Ashton, 
Preston. 
i ыш Abbey," by D. Lumyair, The Priory, Selkirk, Scot- 
and. 


“Side Canal, Venice," bv Miss Peard, East Wonford Lodge, - 


Heavitree, Exeter. 

“An Ancient Waterway,” by Bertram Cox, 12, Queen's Crescent, 
Lincoln. 

“Sunshine in the Woods,” by F. J. Nierbauer, 8o, Waterloo 
Street, Camberwell, S.E. 


* Seed Time," by W. J. Sayer, 181, High Street, Chatham. 
* Morning Sunlight,” by R. Dixey, Waterloo House, Ipswich. 


Class I. 

J. Chadwick, Tyldesley; Miss Gladstone, Barons Court; Miss 
L. French, Eaton Square, London, W.; C. H. Rogers, Swansea ; 
A. D. Robertson, Swanley Junction; E. Standish, Headingley ; 
L. A. Loades, A.R.I.B.A., Morpeth; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech ; 
J. J. Hearne, East Dulwich; S. S. Rea, Dublin; C. F. Lonsdale 
(2), West Hartlepool; H. A. Blades, Leek; E. W. Barlow, Bourne- 
mouth; Miss Van Damm, Regent Street, London, W.; E. A. Bis- 
coe, Bedford Park, W.; H. Warner, West Kensington; F. C. 
Boves (2), Ilford; A. L. Pentelow, Boston; J. U. Sablick, Dal- 
ston, N.E.; Mrs. E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; D. Orr, Woodford 
Green; Aubrey G. Raymond, Neath, S. Wales; Miss W. H. Prout, 
Wallington ; G. E. Lvddon, Ilford; Mr. and Mrs. Bracewell, Brad- 
ford; N. Olive, Koluga, Worotinsk, Russia; R. Dodgson, Colne; 
H. Wood, Hamilton; E. C. Perry, Brocklev; J. T. Tanner, Nor- 
wich; Miss B. Eldred, Petersheld; J. H. Williams, Kettering. 


Class II. 


Miss E. Alder, Lymington; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington 
Park; A. E. Nixon, Balham; T. H. Boycott, Bootle; H. A. 
Hillier, Maidstone; F. C. Boyes, Ilford; A. Robertson, Cam- 
buslang; W. W. S. Nicholls, Brockley, S.E.; Mrs. Lavinia, 
Edgbaston; T. A. Pulliver, Burton-on-Trent; J. M. Knapp, 
Wolverton; F. Pidgeon, Stockport; Jas. Ingham, Brierfield ; 
J. P. Chettle, Stockport; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; C. S. 
Coombs, Holborn, W.C.; Miss Wray, Settle; M. C. Ralli, 
Liverpool; A. D. Robertson, Swanley Junction; Miss E. 
Dallimore, Newport, I.W.; L. Foulger, Birmingham; Chas. 
Winship, Portsmouth ; К. S. M. Tabrum, Oswestry ; J. Hesford, 
St. Helens; W. H. Holt, Rochdale; J. E. Hall, Beckenham ; 
C. Hemstead, Battersea; P. P. Webster, Glasgow. 


Beginners. 


W. H. Bradley, Ealing; Miss E. M. Harding, Wallington; 
F. Gardner, Harrow; J. A. Clayton, Chorlton-cum-Hardy ; J. 
Parrack, Alnwick; Н. W. W. McAnally, Campden Hill, S.W.; 
E. G. Cowes, South Hampstead; E. H. Hunt, Oxford; Miss 
Stead, Lymington; D. B. Linnard, Hadley, Suffolk; A. Welton, 
Crawshawbooth ; G. N. Walford, Okehampton, Devon; P. F. 
Webb, Sparkhill, Birmingham ; J. Heap, jun., Burnley ; A. Don, 
Enfield ; Miss F. T. Townsend, Chateau D'Oex, Switzerland; 
J. T. Fenton, Ipswich; A. E. Nixon, Balham; H. R. Hathrill, 
Dartford, Kent ; W. Scott, Enfield ; A. C. Bird, South Norwood ; 
C. W. Hallworth, Stamford Hill; H. P. Smith, Shotton ; Miss 
M. Ball, Bexhill-on-Sea ; A. H. Cheek, Battersea; T. C. Pope, 
Shepherd's Bush; A. Robertson, Cambuslang; E. Collins, 
Exeter; Miss M. A. Edmonds, Newbury; A. W. Furbank, Rich- 
топа; N. Stuart, Richmond; Miss M. E. Colville, Liverpool; 
F. E. Stirk (2), Stockton-on-Tees; Major Beadon, Emsworth; 
E. M. Edmonds, Newmarket; W. S. G. Proctor, Darwen; C. B. 
Smith, Woking; A. J. Snowball, North Shields; L. C. Becker, 
Natal, South Africa. 
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this page. 


in the Advertisement 


A selection of queries from our correspondents ol 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printea 
ages. 
INFORMATION will ^ freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, “ The Amateur 
News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outsiue. 


ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 


Nig $ 
SS 2.5 


hotographer and Photographic 


Restoring Old Photographic Prints. 
I have some old photos to copy, but I can’t find in my 
books the formula for restoring them before doing so. 
Will you kindly enlighten me with a good formula for 
restoring faded photos—one that will not damage the 
prints? K. H. C 


The restoration of prints is always risky, although much 
depends upon the kind of paper and the “restoration " neces- 
sary. You should give these details, otherwise we have to make 
suggestions by guesswork. If they are on albumen and are 
merely dirty, they can be cleaned by wiping with wet cotton 
wool. If a gelatine surface, the dirt could be wiped away with 
cotton wool and spirit. If yellow with age, they can sometimes 
be freshened by bleaching in mercuric chloride solution (as 
used for intensifying) and then darkened (after washing) in a 
very weak solution (1 in 1,000) of hypo; but you had better 
try on a waste print, which should first be removed from its 
mount. 


Reproducing Negatives by Contact. 
What is the secret of reproducing by contact? I have tried 
under and full exposures, dilute rodinal and pyro-soda, 
yet my results continue to be—the positive fair, but the 
reproduced negative nearly always harder than the original 
negative, and certainly a shade foggy. E. W. P. 


Unless we see some of your results, we cannot point out how 
you are going wrong. Тһе probability is that you are not 
making your positive sufficiently dense—a common fault. It 
should partake more of the nature of a negative (in depth) than 
a lantern slide. 


Renovating Old Glass '' Ambrotype.’”’ 

I wish to get a good copy of an old photograph. It appears 
to be a direct positive on glass, the picture being formed 
by a white deposit on one side of the glass, the opposite 
side being covered by a dark-coloured varnish. This var- 
nish is rather scratched and blistered, and the marks are 
much exaggerated in copying; so I shall be much EL e 
if you will answer me the following questions: (1) What 
can I clean the varnish off with so as not to injure the 
photograph? (2) Shall I copy it at the end of a blackened 
box, or shall I re-varnish it first? А. E. 


(1) If you are sure the varnish is not on the same side as the 
picture, you can easily remove it by rubbing with a rag mois- 
tened with benzol, holding the plate carefully so as to avoid 
rubbing tke image, which is easily damaged. (2) Re-varnish 
it with a good dead black or with Brunswick black. (3) Yes. 


Toning Capacity of Combined Bath. 

I have a formula for a combined toning and fixing bath 
for prints, which I believe I obtained from your paper, as 
follows :—$ oz. hypo, тоо m. sodium bisulphite (lye), 400 gr. 
alum, 20 gr. lead acetate, 3 gr. gold chloride, 20 oz. water— 
1§ minutes for purple tones. Can you inform me about 
how many quarter-plate prints the whole of this will tone? 
Also how many if 5 oz. of solution only is used? W. S 


Please do not write on both sides. It will tone about fifty. 
Five ounces will tone about twelve, but it would be better to 
use the lot and then store it for future use. You must use 
plenty of solution if you wish the prints to be properly fixed 
and toned. | 


Gritty Deposit on Negatives. 
I washed a re-developed negative for hours in running 
water. When dry, the plate appeared covered with a scum- 
like deposit, feeling rough to the touch, and apparently com- 
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posed of minute parce. of a gritty nature. What is the 
probable cause of this deposit, and what can be done to 
get rid of it? Two other negatives were treated first as 
trials—these do not exhibit any deposit. They were not 
washed as carefully as the other. G. A. 


It is a deposit from the tap-water, and would not have been 
present if you had wiped the film with a pad of cotton wool 
a'ter washing and before the final rinse. It did not appear 
on the useless plates because they had not been in the water 
long enough to collect the deposit. You can perhaps remove it 
if you soak the negative for an hour in running water and then 
wipe the film side carefully and firmly with wet cotton wool, 
giving a final rinse for a few seconds before drying it. 


Clouds in Enlargements. 
Some time ago you published a method of introducing 
clouds in bromide enlargements, the landscape having been 
previously developed. I cannot find it, so perhaps you 
will kindly give the method. E. W. P. 


After developing the landscape, wash it for a few minutes, 
and then use a yellow glass cap on the lens while focussing the 
clouds and arranging their position. Then expose, shielding 
the view part in the usual way with cardboard, keeping a piece 
in motion across the horizon line. 


Testing Shutter. 
I saw in THE A. P. some time ago an advertisement by a 
firm who undertook the testing of shutters for reliability 
as to the speeds indicated, etc. I shall esteem it a favour 
if you will tell me whether any firm undertakes that work 
now. L. H. 


Beck and Co., also A. E. Staley and Co. undertake such tests 
at a nominal price. 


Cold Sepia-Toned Bromides. 
Please would you mind giving me a formula for toning or 
developing bromide papers to a sepia (cold) colour? I have 
tried several processes, but cannot get the tone I каш 
ЕРГА. 


We have got such a tone as we think you mean, by bleaching 
the print in mercuric chloride solution as used for intensifica- 
tion, washing well and transferring to a very attenuated (1 in 
1,000) solution of hypo, followed by a thorough washing. 


Carbon Tissue. 
Please give me a formula for coating paper with a colloid 
or colloids, and a pigment such as lamp-black—the paper 
to be sensitised subsequently with a bichromate salt. I 
find with an ordinary gum coating that the coating tends 
to leave the paper bodily on attempting development. 
ү 1. 


We presume you want a formula for carbon tissue. There 
are several formula іп “ Carbon Printing " (post free, 1s. 2d.), 
from which we take the following :— 


AP iss T н наннан a Ioo parts 
Sugar candy. aS GSR 25 45 
Glycerine (when necessary, in very dry weather 

and. climates) аон saa 5 
Potassium bichromate (dissolved in бо parts 

Of Water). занында E Eo esed a з 
bf qM 300 to 400 ,, 
Colouring: matter ...... eie eei oes 2tos ,, 


You will note this contains the bichromate, which may be 
omitted when the tissue is to be sensitised by subsequent 
immersion. 
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In a fortnight's time a small but representative ex- 
hibition of pictures by the leading British and French 
workers in the oil-pigment process will be opened at the 
offices of this paper, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
The exhibits will constitute a Franco-British exhibition 
of work in the process of the moment, and our readers 
and their friends are cordially invited to call and see 
the exhibits. M. Demachy, of Paris, has collected for 
us the French °° oils,’’ and the leading British workers 
in ‘‘ pigment ’’ have been invited to submit specimens 
of their latest work. The opening day will be June 22, 
and further particulars will be given ig our next issue. 
Visitors to this little show will have an opportunity 
of comparing British and French work in a manner 
denied them at the Franco-British Exhibition at 
Shepherd’s Bush, as suggested in the '' Note-Book ”’ 
last week. Readérs should note that admission to THE 
A. P. AND P.N. Gallery will be free. 

$e o & 


Those of our readers who are interested in the new 
photographic science—the telegraphy of pictures —will 
have an opportunity of examining the apparatus in- 
vented by Professor Korn, which is at present being 
used at the Franco-British Exhibition in a  kiosk 
erected for the purpose by the Daily Mirror, wheic 
photographs are wired every evening from Paris. The 
apparatus was in working order on the occasion of the 
visit of the King and the French President, and an 
electographic picture was received without a hitch within 
the twelve minutes. We shall shortly publish an article 
specially written for THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS by T. Thorne Baker, who has 
had the management of the apparatus since its adop- 
tion in this country, in which some actual examples of 
everyday work as carried out between London and 
Paris will be presented to our readers. 

$ её 

It seems a remarkable thing that, considering all the 
photographic possibilities at the Franco-British Exhibi- 
tion, there is no accommodation for amateur photo- 
graphers. Users of film cameras have thus the 
advantage of their brethren who use plates. We 
would recommend users of plate cameras to take as 
many loaded dark slides with them as thev can. 
One dark-room alone would be quite inadequate, as it 
is quite a long walk from end to end of the Exhibi- 
tion. What is wanted is a collection of dark-rooms 
scattered about here and there. But, as a matter of 
fact, the amateur is not palpablv encouraged at the 
Exhibition. e e go 

As we foreshadowed in our last number, the Blen- 
heim Club dispute turned out to be ‘‘ much ado about 
nothing." There was a large and representative 
gathering of members on May 29th, who, under the 
chairmanship of Sir John Heron Maxwell, listened to 
Mr. Humphrev's diatribes, heard the explanation of one 
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of the proprietors, Mr. Bateman, and were faintly 
amused, if not much edified, by the usual handful of 
petty grumblers, who wanted to know all kinds of 
unimportant things. In the end Mr. Humphrey capitu- 
lated, advising all concerned to bury the hatchet, accept 
the proprietors’ assurances, and follow the club to the 
new and spacious apartments at Willis’s Rooms. A 
resolution to this effect was adopted, with less than 
half a dozen dissenting. We have since been informed 
that the proprietors hope to be able to at once provide 
not merely the usual dark-room, printing-room, and 
similar facilities, but also a first-class studio for use 
of the photographic section. If this be done the 
Camera Club contingent should surely feel satisfied. 
e 5 ® 

Paradoxes seem the order of the day, in literature, if 
not in art. It is not long since a photographic writer 
tried to make us believe that the F/32 ‘‘sharp-all-over’’ 
school are the real impressionists, and the fuzzy- 
graphers the real realists; while Bernard Shaw told us 
that the ‘‘ clumsy tool ’’ was not the camera, but the 
human hand which wields the brush. Now comes Mr. 
Chesterton, who publishes an essay proving that Cure 
is better than Prevention. Could the dictum be applied 
to photography, we wonder? Is it better to use Bas- 
kett's reducer on a patch of halation rather than back 
your plate beforehand? In a sense, maybe it is. There 
is no little skill involved in the craft of local reduction; 
and at the outset it might be pleaded that the more 
practice the beginner got, the more cunning would he 
become at this form of personal control. ^ Another 
argument in favour of the Cure versus Prevention con- 
troversy might be adduced from the practice of a certain 
flower photographer, who states that he gets brighter 
negatives by developing for undue thinness, and after- 
wards intensifying, than by developing to proper 
density right away. & Ge 


The two fine head studies by Miss A. M. Walters re- 
produced in this week's issue have been awarded prizes 
in the Weekly Competition during the past six weeks, 
and are worthy of careful study. In each case the 
model has a peculiar charm of countenance that has 
proved of great assistance to the success of the picture. 
We have already secn to what extent the use of well- 
arranged drapery can be employed in securing graceful 
pictorial results in the work of S. Elwin Neame, but 
Mr. Neame relies on a certain voluptuousness of figure 
and pose to achieve his results. Miss Walters’ 
studies, on the contrary, are discreetly severe, yet with 
a beauty of line and mass that are very satisfying. This 
worker's pictures will undoubtedly take a high place in 
the future if she continues on the lines indicated in the 
examples reproduced. Many of our readers will be 
familiar with her picture, ‘‘ A Dutch Cap," that ap- 
peared at the exhibitions a year or two ago. The 
promise of this production seems to be well sustained. 
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A DRAPED HEAD. | By Miss А. М. WALTERS. 
Awarded a Prise in the Weck? Competition, (See Editor's Note Book.) 
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SNOWDON. By WALTER BENINGTON. 
(See article on page 582.) 
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M. WHITEHEAD. 


By J- 


A LOWLAND KING. 


From the collection of British Pictoria! Photographs at the Franzo-British Exhitition. 
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w 
THE KEEPER OF THE HAREM. Bv WALTER BENINGTON. 


| А x : Y ў " А . article on pase 6 
From Walter Benington’s One-man Show. open this week at the R.P.S., 05, Russell Square. (See Pase 605.) 
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photographers the question of plates for the 

season's exposures. A great number of our 
readers have, of course, no need of advice on this point. 
They have long ago decided for themselves the best 
plate for their particular needs. Others may, however, 
still have doubts as to the relative value of A or B 
plates for a proposed summer holiday. The receipt of 
a number of queries on this very point during the past 
fortnight scems to indicate the possible utility of a note 
or two on this topic. 

Generally speaking, the indecision on the part of the 
potential plate exposers has taken the form of °“ ortho. 
or non-ortho." It is indeed difficult nowadays to 
differentiate between the various brands of plates on the 
market. Some are faster than others. Some appar- 
ently keep better under adverse conditions, but all are 
good, and the plate makers find it to their advantage to 
keep up that standard of excellence that British made 
plates are acknowledged to possess in all parts of the 
world. 

The question of ''ortho."' or “© non-ortho.” plates 
is one, however, upon which opinions vary, and one 
upon which the beginner may well ask advice. The 
prejudice that until fairly recently obtained against the 
ortho. plate appears to have finally disappeared, so far 
as the average amateur photographer is concerned, and 
the presence of so many brands of ortho. plates on the 
market speaks eloquently of the esteem in which they 
are now held. 

We still think, however, that for the beginner who is 
feeling his way, so to speak, a non-ortho. plate of 
medium rapidity is the best to start with. He is less 
liable to go wrong, and unless he uses a colour-screen 
there is little advantage for him to use colour-corrected 
plates. To suggest the use of a colour-screen and its 
concomitants, with suitably adapted instructions, should 
be avoided under the circumstances, so until a good 
grounding in the principles of negative making has 
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been secured, ortho. plates should not be employed. 
The ‘‘ high-speed ’’ man will also bar the ortho. plate. 
In fact, every photographer who cannot take full advan- 
tage of the undoubted power that colour-corrected 
plates and a suitable filter place in his hands, will pro- 
bably continue to use the non-ortho. variety with com- 
plete satisfaction, as under ordinary circumstances the 
non-ortho. plate gives equally good results on normal 
subjects as the ortho., with the added advantage of 
extra speed if necessary. The ortho. plate, however, 
scores immediately it can be employed with a screen, 
but as this—under most conditions— slows it consider- 
ably, it is frequently objected to on that account alone. 
Nevertheless, whenever possible, we strongly advise the 
use of the ortho. plate for practically all subjects that 
can be dealt with within its range of speed, and the 
results will usually give ample gratification. 

So much advance has been made in matters ortho- 
chromatic during the past year or two, that those who 
wish to adopt colour-sensitive plates and light filters 
during the coming season are faced with a vastly differ- 
ent state of affairs from that which formerly presented 
itself. From the days of the early patent of Tailfer and 
Clayton, right down to a few years ago, the vast 
majority of plates were merely sensitised for the 
yellowish-green region, and were those spoken of as the 
erythrosin type, as this aniline dye was found the best 
by far for inducing sensitiveness to the visually bright 
region of the spectrum. 

Cyanin blue was looked upon as a remarkable dye for 
giving red sensitiveness, but good red-sensitive plates 
were extremely scarce. A combination of filter and 
plate, which recorded all colours in the proportion of 
their visual luminosity, was almost out of the question, 
and required an enormous increase over the normal 
exposure. 

The cyanin and iso-cyanin derivatives, however, have 
been investigated so thoroughly, largely bv Dr. König, 
that at the present time it 1s possible to produce a plate 
rendered so colour-sensitive by bathing it that with a 
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yellow screen necessitating only double the ordinary 
exposure an almost perfect colour rendering in mono- 
chrome is given. 

The handling of the yellow-green-sensitive plate is 
still, however, the easiest. A pure red light may be 
used in moderation for the dark-room, and there is less 
liability to fog in every way. 

The three types of colour-sensitive plates to bear in 
mind are as follows :— | 

A.—Plates of the erythrosin type, sensitised for yel- 
lowish-green. These record well up to the D line. 

B.—Panchromatic plates, of the pinachrome- or 
homocol-bathed type. These record well up to the C line. 

C.—Specially red-sensitive plates, which lack green- 
sensitiveness. These are not recommended for general 
work by amateurs. - 

Plates of type A are quite successful for general land- 
scape work, and for flower photography, as long as 
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Excursions 
and Alarms. 


Edd 


In one instance the reason given 
for refusing was the outrageous behaviour of a party of archa- 
ologists, whose boots left dust on the carpets. In one district 
an agreement has been made by occupiers of notable houses to 
keep out all learned, artistic, or other societies. One of these 
individuals once informed me that he was no mere occupier, 
but a freeholder. To which I suavely answered that I had been 
under the misapprehension that he was a life tenant ; which is, 
after all, the longest possible tenure that can be enjoyed. 


The Tell-tale Snapshot. 


That photography can lie and does has been proved on more 
than one occasion. It has also been proved to possess the 
inconvenient habit of being unnecessarily truthful at times. I 
read recently that a certain amateur took a snap-shot of the 
crowd assembled outside the office of a sporting paper waiting 
for the result of the Derby. A little later an employer, on 
looking at the reproduction of the photograph, recognised his 
junior clerk, who had been sent on important business, in the 
thick of the crush with an anxious look on his face. This is 
the sort of thing to make one careful. One of these days we 
shall have a photographer taking snap-shots at the front row 
of the stalls in a theatre devoted to the ballet, and several 
good innocent old men who have been “detained at the office 
on business" will get rather badly hurt about it. 


The Amateur and the Fashion Plate. 

A northern daily newspaper has been saying nasty things about 
the untruthfulness of professional portrait photographs, and nice 
things about the amateur effort and the pressman's snap-shot. 
Speaking of the pictures in the typical sixpenny weekly of the 
bookstalls, the scribe says: “ Оп one page of the magazine we 
discover a professional portrait of Lady So-and-So, in her court 
dress, seated on the usual studio chair, lit by the usual studio 
lighting, and backed by the usual studio background—the face, 
in addition, being retouched by the usual studio retoucher. . . . 
On the next page—that, perhaps, devoted to hunting news— we 
find a snap-shot of a meet, and foremost of the horsewomen is 
this same Lady So-and-So. Here she is seen at her favourite 
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deep red or vermilion flowers are avoided. A light 
yellow screen, requiring about five times’ normal ex- 
posure, is suitable for use with them, provided that 1t 
be of the stained gelatine or collodion pattern, and not 
of pot glass, whose absorption of white light has to be 
reckoned with. ^ 

Plates of tvpe B should be selected for portraiture, 
picture copying, and flower and fruit work, where red 
and orange colours are present. Here some test 15 
necessary to find what depth of yellow or orange screen 
wil give a correct rendering of all colours. Most 
makers of panchromatic plates solve this difficulty, how- 
ever, bv supplying a screen adapted to their own plate. 

For instantaneous work, plates bathed with ammonia- 
cal solutions of the requisite dyes, and used immediately 
after preparation, are unquestionably the most rapid, 
and some details will shortly be given in these pages of 
methods of successful bathing. 


sport, probably unaware of the propinquity of the camera man, 
and—certainly—un-retouched. Is it unreasonable to surmise 
that the public compare these two pictures, and asks itself which 
is the better likeness? And can there be any doubt of the 
answer?" Of course, there cannot, as far as the public is con- 
cerned. But what about Lady So-and-So's opinion? It might 
differ, somewhat, from that of “the public.” Of course, the 
long and the short of it is that the sitter, who pays the piper— 
the professional, I mean—calls the tune. As long as bread and 
butter have to be earned, just so long will portraiture be untrue, 
if the sitter wants it to be untrue. Who, with a conscience, 
would willingly be a professional photographer? 


' Local Colour." 


“He started experiments in colour printing. His process is 
simple. Instead of introducing colours on the negative, as in the 
Lumiére process, he is using the colours in the sensitiser of the 
printing paper. The specimens he has sent me are printed in 
three or four colours. Each print is finished, re-coated all over 
with the sensitiser with the next colour, and again printed. This is 
done for each colour separately, the black print coming last, as in 
the regular colour-printing process." Thus writes one ** Lockwood 
de Forest," in the May Century Magazine, in an article describing 
the camera pictures of a certain Henry Ravell. Who is this Mr. 
Ravell, and what is his wonderful colour process, which is not 
"on the nagative"? Multiple-gum, one may surmise—and one 
may also venture to guess that Mr. “de Forest" has, notwith- 
standing this flourish of trumpets, nothing very much to tell us. 
The Ravell photographs, illustrating © Some Mexican Churches," 
are Coburnesque, and the pictures are, in their very Yankee style, 
fine and strong—which is more than can be said for those in our 
English monthlies. Couldn't Mr. Ravell be induced to send some 
examples of his work to the R.P.S. or Salon? We badly need 


some new American exhibitors. 
How to Succeed. 


Remarking to a friend who edits a popular weekly with marked 
enterprise that I did not think much of the person who wrote 
the photographic column, he replied, “I consider him to be 
jolly clever, bearing in mind that he knows nothing at all about 
photography." So much for the anonymous writer. But even 
signed articles are not impeccable. For instance, one of the 
monthlies has a photographic special, printed under the writer's 
name, which relates how a lady, after having only taken “ exactly 
three photographs," was so certain of her photographic gifts 
that she then and there started a studio and immediately became 
a financially and artistically successful “pro.” It may, of 
course, be literally true. If so, why do some people spend £80 
on tuition fees and work hard for a year or more, in order to 
acquire enough training to make a fair start? Perhaps because, 
unlike the above lady, they have not had “lessons by 
Whistler." 
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Caravanning for Photographers. 


A NOTE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
By “FOUNTAIN PEN." 


AST summer there was a 
curious ‘‘ boom ’’ in the pas- 
time of caravanning; and 
one could hardly open a copy 

of such papers as the Mirror without 
coming across a photograph of Lady 
This, or the Countess That, dis- 
guised as a gipsy, and driving her 
van along some leafy high road, far 
from the madding crowd, but not far 
enough from the perhaps even more 
madding photographer. Persons of 
wealth and leisure have, of course, 
caravanned for years; but to those 
who are neither very wealthy nor 
very leisured, a caravan seemed 
rather impossible : its cost, to build, 
was prohibitive, and as for its 
storage when out of use well, the Exterior View of Caravan in Camp. 
proverbial white elephant was the only suitable parallel. Two interior photographs are reproduced; one of a 
The writer of these lines is not wealthy or leisured, van built to '' sleep ’ four persons (this picture shows 
yet he has the ''sitting-room," with a glimpse into the four- 
twice en- berthed '' bedroom " beyond), and the other built for 
joyed a two. The van for two is rather smaller than that for 
holiday in four, and even with a wide-angle lens I did not find it 
a caravan, possible to include much more than the two bunks— 


and hopes which are arranged, steamer-fashion, one on top of the 
to do so 


again this 
season. 
Caravans 
may now 
be hired at 
reasonable 
rates; and 
theaccom- 
panying 
photo- 
graphs 
show what 
they look 
like. Can- 
didly, they 
are not 
beautiful, 
but they 
are practi- 
cal, which 
isthe main 


== 
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Interior of Caravan, with sleeping accommodation Sitting-room in Caravan for four persons. A glimpse of the 


for two persons. point. Bed-room beyond. 
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other. Below the bunks is seen the ‘‘ chest of 
drawers °’; not a very large chest; but one hardly 
requires an extensive wardrobe when 'vanning. On 
the right is the corner of the linen-chest, which not only 
contains sheets, tablecloths, and suchlike, but can be 
converted into a third bed. Behind the curtain on the 
left is the washing apparatus. 

A glance at the exterior view, which was taken at an 
ideal camping spot in the south of Scotland, shows that 
the van is built to be drawn by one horse. At the place 
where the somewhat unsightly towels are hung to dry, 
there are panels which open, forming a sort of 
verandah, where one can sit to drive. By closing the 
panels, this verandah is turned into a tiny apartment 
which constitutes the kitchen, and which is supplied 
with an oil stove. 

As many will (like myself before I caravanned) be 
quite at sea as to the probable cost of this type of holi- 
day, I append a few figures. A van for two persons 


costs, to hire, in August, the sum of fifteen guineas; in 
The vans are not let for less 
The hire of the horse is one 


July and September, ten. 
than one month at a time. 
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pound per week, and 2s. 6d. per week extra is charged 
for insuring it—a very desirable precaution. A coach- 
man, who may be taken or not, as fancy dictates, costs 
23s. per week. Food for the party costs as much or as 
little as you choose to pay. The horse's food and 
stabling, in my own experience, works out at 2s. 6d. 
per day. 

For a photographic tour, caravanning is ideal. The 
moment you have '' worked out "' a neighbourhood you 
move on to another—taking your ‘‘ lodgings’’ with 
you. Not that one really works out any neighbour- 
hood; but undoubtedly one gets ‘‘stale’’ if a whole 
month of the summer be spent in one place, however 
beautiful. I never developed any plates in the caravan; 
but I changed them every night, making a dark-room 
by pulling the curtains across one of the bunks and 
working within. I have changed plates during the day, 
similarly; but this takes more preparation. Develop- 
ment would be quite feasible at night—as long as the 
other members of. the party do not mind being incon- 
venienced. Frankly, there is not much elbow-room in 
a caravan! 
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HE fixing bath is looked upon by the average 
photographer as the one thing that may safely 


be made up ''anyhow." А handful of hypo 

and a pint of water will fix a plate as well, 
apparently, as a carefully dispensed formula. But im- 
perfect fixing is one of the causes of failure in photo- 
graphic work. A plate will appear to be fixed when in 
reality it is not, whilst there is practically no means of 
judging when a print is properly fixed. Permanence is 
impossible if fixing be imperfect, whilst the intensifica- 
tion of an only partially fixed negative is almost always 
attended with disaster. 

The function of a plain fixing bath is, of course, to 
dissolve out of the film the unexposed sensitive salts of 
silver. Any solvent of silver bromide would thus serve 
to '' fix "' a gelatino-bromide plate. Potassium cyanide 
is an example of such a solvent, sodium thiosulphate 
another example. To the latter substance the abbrevia- 
tion of hyposulphite, ‘‘ hypo," has clung with such 
tenacity that the modern fixing solution is almost 
invariably known as the hypo bath. 

Thiosulphate performs its work by reacting with the 
silver bromide to form a thiosulphate of silver, which is 
soluble in hypo solution. Fixing thus takes place in 
two separate stages, and it is the second stage which is 
sometimes incomplete when a plate is removed from 
the bath too quickly, or when the bath has become 
exhausted. 

It is generally thought that the strength of the fixing 
bath does not matter, but this is an erroneous idea. For 
plates a strength of about 1 in 4, or five ounces to the 
pint, is suitable, whilst for papers it should be rather 
weaker. With self-toning papers, however, the strength 
of the bath has usually an important influence on the 
tone, and such influence should be carefully watched for 
and noted. 


M» THE FIXING BATH: Its Functions and Use. Ж ® 


T. THORNE BAKER, АДА. 
F.C.S., F.R.P.S. a 9 


Plates which contain a high proportion of silver iodide 
in the film always take longer to fix than others, as the 
rate of solubility of the iodide is very slow compared 
with that of the chloride and bromide. Fifteen minutes’ 
fixing in a т in 4 bath will almost always suffice, but it 
must be borne in mind that the hardness of the film may 
seriously influence this time. The more the gelatine 
film is hardened with alum, formalin, etc., the less easily 
will the thiosulphate solution penetrate it, and the less 
rapidly will the work be done. Thickly ‘coated plates 
will also require a long time to complete the process of 
fixing. 

The oxidation products of development, of course, get 
into the fixing bath little by little, even when plates are 
rinsed between the two operations, and a plain solution 
of hypo, therefore, becomes discoloured by degrees, and 
may eventually itself discolour the film. The introduc- 
tion of an acid or acid salt into the bath prevents this, 
and also has the further advantage of checking develop- 
ment at once. This is particularly useful in the case of 
bromide and gaslight papers, for which an acid bath 
should always be used. 

Sodium bisulphite and acetone sulphite are two excel- 
lent salts for the purpose, the following being a suit- 
able formula :— 


E o e А ЫЛЫ 40 OZ 
ПУРА ee IO OZ. 
Acetone sulphite or sodium bisulphite.. 4 to 1 oz. 


This solution may be slightly diluted for papers, i.e., 
bromide and gaslight papers. An acid bath is rarely 
used for P.O.P., though a small proportion of sodium 
sulphite is useful in stopping toning rapidly where warm 
tones are being sought. 

In summer weather a fixing bath which will harden 
the film at the same time is a very useful thing, espe- 
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cially for negative work, and the following is a typical 
example of such a solution :— 


Dissolve 
Sodium sulphite ............................ I 02. 
10: Water, мылынын ынан ыйын иын 3 oz. 
and add to it 
Concentrated sulphuric acid ............ 30 min 
Water узык turc m EE RH I OZ. 


In another vessel dissolve half a pound of hypo in a pint 
of water, and add the above solution to it. Then dis- 
solve half an ounce of chrome alum in eight ounces of 
water, and add this to the above mixture. This gives 
an acid-alum bath which has, therefore, threefold pro- 
pertiés, and will be found extremely useful. 

The disadvantage of imperfectly fixing a bath is 
most quickly found out in some of the methods of 
intensification, where patches or stains occur. These 
will almost invariably be found in the thickest parts of 
the film. Just as the strength of a chain is the strength 
of its weakest link, so the time required for fixing a 
plate is the time required for the thickest part. Unevenly 
coated plates are, therefore, the ones which are likely 
to cause trouble in intensification. 
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Another instance where imperfect fixing causes imme- 
diate trouble is in the rapid drying of a negative with the 
aid of alcohol. The unfixed portions become grey, and 
have a matt appearance, and make proper printing im- 
possible. Re-immersion in the hypo bath will at once 
remove the patches. 

In conclusion, let me point out that, whilst it is 
essential to thoroughly fix, it is equally necessary to 
thoroughly remove the fixing agent from the film after- 
wards. This is done readily enough by ample washing, 
constant change of water being more efficacious than 
long soaking. The final wash water used may be tested 
for hypo in a variety of ways. Starch iodide will be 
decolorised, alkaline permanganate will be decolorised, 
and hydrochloric acid with granulated zinc added to the 
water will liberate sufficient sulphuretted hydrogen to 
turn brown a piece of filter paper moistened with lead 
acetate solution. 

The removal of the hypo is most certainly effected by 
using such a substance as potassium percarbonate, or 
one of the many '' hypo eliminators " on the market. 
Ample washing is, however, quite efficacious, provided 
that plates or prints, and especially the latter, be kept 
well separated. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER IN BELGIUM. 


THE CAMPING GROUND OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION. 


HEN the Conventioners said au revoir on leaving 

V V Hereford last year, the phrase had a special signi- 
finance. They were already attempting the foreign 

accent in anticipation of their visit to Brussels, and since 
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Palais des Beaux-Arts, Brussels. 
then there has been a good deal of furtive study of the 
* foreign words and phrases "' section at the end of the 
dictionary. The Convention, although held eight hours' 
journey from London, bids fair to be, 1f not more numerously 
attended, at least more influential, than any of recent years. 
Honorary Secretary Bridge, who is a seasoned traveller in 
Belgium, and has made more than one photographic tour 
over the country, is delighted at the prospect of chaperoning 
such a bonne compagnie. | Perhaps it is due to the notable 
reduction in travelling expenses that he has arranged for us, 
perhaps to the breaking down of insular prejudices, perhaps 
to the opportunity of conferring with foreign workers, meet- 
ing the large contingent expected from Holland, discussing 
the intricacies of the Lumiére plate with Dr. Scheffer, and 
enjoying the hospitality of the wide-awake Association 
Belge. At all events, those who ordinarily would shrink 
from setting foot in a foreign land are going out this time 
fortified by the sense of being members of a party having 
a camera as the outward and visible sign of their oneness. 
They will see as much of Belgium as can be seen in six 
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days. They will visit four or five towns, and have two full 
days in Brussels. Of course, it is hopeless to grasp the in- 
dividuality of a city in a few hurried hours, but the city 
lover, the man who has the city sense, will find something 
distinct and arrestive—not a constable, we trust !—at every 
place to which he goes. Ostend, for instance, is the Belgian 
Brighton; Antwerp is the equivalent for Liverpool; Ghent 
belongs to a type common with us in England—the industrial 
town which, nevertheless, has not sacrificed its old tradi- 
tions to modern enterprise; Bruges is like one of our quiet. 
cathedral cities, only more so. Brussels, however, has manv. 
individualities. Itis the place where the ancient and moder; 
meet. 

Here we find old courtyards reminiscent of the eighteenth 
century, and here also is the most modern of post offices, 
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L'Embarcad?re, Antwerp. 


surpassing anything of the kind we have in London in. 
writing conveniences, information bureaux, and official 
courtesy. In the old town, quaint jagged gables cut the 
sky ; in the new the roof of the many-storeyed hotel. There 
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Place Verte, Antwerp. 
are some noted places that must be seen, 
if only for the sake of satisfying one’s 
friends on one’s return. 

There is the Palais de Justice, with a 
guide who chatters in any language, 
and a tower from the summit of which 
may perhaps be discerned the towers of 
Antwerp. There is the Hétel de Ville, 
the Théatre Royal, the Palais des Beaux 
Arts, the Grande Place with the Maison 
du Roi (architecturally the finest spot in 
Brussels), and the church of Notre Dame 
de la Chapelle with its unwieldy tower. 
The markets of Brussels are worth 
studying : St. Catherine’s with its fruit 
and vegetables early in the morning, 
and the Grande Place with its flowers at 
noon. But the man who tries to steer 
clear of the obvious will find many a 
quaint corner in Brussels, from the panel 
on the House of the Brewers near the 
Hótel de Ville, showing Cupids drink- 
ing beer, to the sixteenth century hotel 
in rue Ravenstein with its massive gate. 


We shall not get a true perspective of Belgium until we 
see Bruges, just in the same way as we cannot be said to 
know a man thoroughly unless we have seen him at his 
Bruges is a time-stained Flemish city, witn 
ancient painted houses, cobbled streets, broad-armed wind- 
It is a place made for the 
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mills, and solemn grandmothers. 
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route into Belgium. Antwerp, the city of Rubens, to which 
a day is to be devoted, is more satisfying, and here will be 
discovered many a picture, not only in the Place Verte, but 
also on l'Embarcadere, and among the wharves by the side 
of the Scheldt. 

In Antwerp one may linger in the house of the old-time 
printer, Christopher Plantin (the Plantin-Moretus 1auseum), 
with its primitive printing presses, engravings, and manu- 
scripts, The President holds his reception in the finest 
Zoological Gardens in Europe. 

Malines and Villers-la-Ville, the one an ancient town and 
the other an imposing ruin, are comparatively of minor 
interest. It is to the church builders of Belgium that the 
Conventioner will confess his gratitude for the best impres- 
sions on his plate and on his memory. In many cases the 
Belgian church is picture gallery as well as sanctuary, and 
almost always the pulpit is a feature 
of great interest, being quite dif- 
ferent from the stereotyped struc- 
ture common in English churches. 

One of the finest pulpits in the 
world is to be found in St. Andrew's 
at Antwerp. Of black oak, it is a 
difficult subject to photograph; the 
reproduction on this page is from 
a 12 by $ enlargement. St. 
Gudule's, at Brussels, also has an 
elaborate pulpit representing Adam 
and Eve, life-size, being driven by 
the angel out of Paradise, while 
enormous serpent coils its way up 
to the sounding-board. 

The photographer who looks rue- 
fully at his purse will be interested 
to know that Convention week may 
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The Pulpit, St. 
Andrew's, Antwerp. 
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Maison du Roi (Grande Place), Brussels. 


be spent in Belgium, and every one of its events enjoyed, 

for a minimum sum of less than five pounds. Here is the 

bill, which, of course, does not include incidental expenses. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION.—July 6-11. 

(For full particulars write the Hon. Sec., F. A. BRIDGE, 


ке. . 55, Dalston Lane, London, N.E.) 
4A MUN X ' ; 
I ta 1 ت‎ E 4 S. d. 
7 ? |] yee -=o Subscription to the P.C.U.K. ........... 24 о 5 0 
f gei n Return fare, Dover-Ostend route, second- 
Class: from London naca r6 
Hotel expenses (say) ............. «A deos ES I I$ о 
Annual dinner „окаса ЗТЯ o 5 6 
Excursion to ЖУПЕЙ GASES a o 6 6 
Station du Nord, Brussels. - a РИТЕР ЛА ИЕ. 1,25 a AE 5. NES 
artist and the dreamer, but not for the lady shopper, who d " HE а АБРОР РЕР do dO ks o 6 6 
will have a bad time in Bruges. | - so MEUS TO OTE о 4 
Of Ostend, gay, brilliant, and superficial, the visitor wili ha 16 4 


only catch a glimpse going and coming, should he take that 
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ing last week 
to suggest 
the follow- 
ing divisions for 
the work of 
Walter Bening- 
ton: —the 
strong and 
fierce, the light 
and delicate, and 
the portrait 
work. Though 
his work is not 
divided into 
compartments 
yet .every piece 
of it bears evi- 
dence of in- 
dividuality, and the strong obeys the same impulses and 
betrays the same personality as the delicate, it is advisable 
for the sake of criticism and remark to make such a division. 
It helps us to realise the man's work and to see the different 
directions of his artistic development. 

To take the strong subjects first. We have, I suppose, the 
high-water mark of this side of his artistic development, in 
either ‘‘ The Pines " or ** A Temple of the Sun," both of which 
are shown at the present time in the British Pictorial Photo- 
graphic Exhibition at Shepherd's Bush. To my mind these 
subjects (and others of Walter Benington in the same style) 
are a step in the right direction. They serve to redeem 
English photography from the charge of weakness and 
washiness, they show that we are capable of seeing things 
big and putting them down in a large way. ]t is true to 
say that at the present time the Germans beat us out of the 
field in this direction, and it is a matter for congratulation 
when subjects so treated emanate from British workers. 


The Strong and Heavy Pictures. 

I am aware that there are some who prefer Benington's 
other style, and do not care for these forcible presentments; 
but it seems to me that even so they must acknowledge that 
we need an infusion of this semi-barbaric view into our way 
of looking at things, and that °“ strength " will do no harm 
but much good to British photography at the present state 
of its development. We have in “ А Temple of the Sun” 
something of the rude, barbaric grandeur of Stonehenge 
and its rugged and mysterious character; in fact, a dis- 
tinct ** impression " of ‘‘ The Stones " as he saw them, or 
imagined, at any rate, would best bring out their particular 
feeling and their impress upon the mind. In '' The Firs” 
we have a similar way of dealing with trees amongst the 
most weird and fascinating environment. 


The Light and Delicate Work. 

The pictures which may be included in the second rough 
division of Benington’s work are also often distinct impres- 
sions. They represent the artist’s outlook. Take one like 
* Snowdon ” (reproduced last week), a delightful “© impres- 
sion ” of the great wall of rock which rises from the tarn 
to the summit. Taken on a hot summer day with a small 
stop, it would be a mass of detail, with every stone and rift 
visible, but on a day of drifting mist, such as inspired this 
picture, we have seen just the effect here caught, and know 
it to be a true one. 

The '* Tate Gallery ’’ is а novel presentment of a well-known 
subject, and may, with the picture of '* Lambeth Bridge and 
Westminster," be considered to give us Benington's concep- 
tion of bridge treatment. These do not appeal to me per- 
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Che Walter Benington €xbibition at | 
the R. P. S. 


(See Reproductions on pages 598, 608, 609, 610, and 620 of this issue.) 


By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


sonally so much as “ Fleet Street," which, I think, ought to 
rank next to his ‘‘Church of England ” as exponent of 
London. Not only is Fleet Street extremely original, but 
the delicate high lights, where the misty sun just illuminates 
St. Paul's and St. Bride's, ‘‘ that madrigal in stone ” of 
Henley, are beautifully conveyed, and we have London inti- 
mately expressed at its best and daintiest, while the dark 
street below is full of the tvpical life of a busy thoroughfare 
through the heart of the capital. °“ The Gates of the West" 
is a decorative arrangement of trees against a setting sun. 
Darkness is coming on, and the weird trees stand up with 
great force against the background of the sunset. It is one 
of the more obvious of the effects which Benington gives us, 
but as an excellent treatment of a somewhat well-worn 
theme it is one of the noticeable pictures of the exhibition. 

1 have always been greatly interested in ‘‘ The Keeper of 
the Harem.” Not only is it a fine piece of tone rendering in 
the dark colouring of the model, the skin that wraps the 
shoulders, and the light on the spear, but also there is such 
grim force and cruelty in the face that one wonders how 
such a model and such an apt expression could be got in 
this prosaic age and place. 


Decorative Work. 

One great characteristic of Benington’s pictures was men- 
tioned last week : his use of decorative line. °“ The Rose 
Bush ” is one of the happiest examples of this, and cer- 
tainly one of his best liked and best remembered pictures. 
It is, too, an example of the artist’s power of making some- 
thing out of nothing. 

Those who know Walter Benington’s work will not be 
surprised to hear how much attention he pays to the sky 
and how important a part he thinks it plays in many com- 
positions. He has in his collection of prints remarkable 
instances of skilful combination of sky and landscape to 
make a successful whole, and he insists that the arrange- 
ment of the sky lines and masses is every bit as important 
as in the landscape portion, and that it is quite as absurd, 
where suitable to the subject, time of day, and condition of 
weather, to have a landscape without a sky as to have a sky 
without a landscape. He is, as we shall notice, also not 
bound to clouds in every landscape. 

I cannot close this short notice without mentioning the 
two pictures by which Benington is best known, because 
they were in their way new departures, showed new points 
of view, and have each had not a few imitators. · I refer to 
** The Church of England " and ‘‘ Across the Housetops."' 
Perhaps the uncompromising nature of the material here 
woven into a picture is not sufficiently realised. Housetops 
and telegraph wires are what, till recently at any rate, the 
photographer would have done his best to exclude as eye- 
sores in his subject, and they are rather dreadful in their 
baldness at times, but the artist comes along and boldly in- 
cludes them in his picture and produces a delightful result, 
full of poetry and suggestion. To Benington is the credit, 
at any rate, of redeeming this ordinary and prosaic aspect of 
London for the pictorial and suggestive. These two pic- 
tures, and especially the one of St. Paul's, are so associated 
with the name of this worker that he might almost be called 
* Church of England Benington.”’ 

It has been a pleasure as well as a duty to write about 
Benington's work. One only wishes he had more time to 
give to it, and it certainly is wonderful that a man whose 
time is so taken up with the cares of °“ office ’’ can yet get 
together enough work of the calibre here shown to 
make a one-man show; and one admires the versatility of 
the man who can touch nature at so many points and handle 
her svmpatheticallv and ably in each case. 
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HAVE made а convert, and there is much јоу in 

my heart. | 

The convert was a scoffer, and he had done much 

painting and some photography, but his knowledge 

of the latter was of the amount which the old proverb 
states to be a dangerous thing. 

We had been discussing the old, old question, Photo- 
graphy versus Painting, and although I set forth the 
claims of the former to the best of my ability, I could not 
succeed in convincing him that really the camera (or, as 
he would persist in calling it, the machine) did not play 
such an all-important part in the production of a pic- 
torial photograph as he imagined. 

In vain I explained how by careful selection and the 
employment of lenses of varying focal lengths, by the 
use of sharp or soft focus, it was possible to alter or 
emphasise certain portions of a composition in accord- 
ance with one’s wishes. . 

At last I thought of the oil process, and, having an 
unpigmented print of ‘‘ The Donkeyman ” at hand, I 
proceeded to demonstrate how it was possible to 
modify the image given by the lens and produce from 
a most unpromising negative a picture which, although 
by no means perfect as a work of art, at least shows the 
possibility of giving a personal representation of an 
effect by means of photography. 

In order to explain the necessity for so much control 
over this particular print, it will be necessary to com- 
mence at the time when the effect was first seen. 

The Original Subject. 

Whilst rambling round a London dock one cold and 
foggy day last winter, | chanced upon a vessel from the 
north whose cargo of coal was being unladen into 
lighters alongside. This was accomplished by means 
of a derrick worked by a steam winch in charge of a 
somewhat ferocious-looking foreign seaman. 

As he attended to his duties the engine clanked and 
hissed, emitting clouds of steam, which, combining with 
the surrounding coal-dust and fog, swirled here and 
there, forming an atmosphere by which the figure of 
the donkeyman was at times almost obscured. 

This produced a strong impression upon me, and I at 
once set about recording it by means of photography. 

In order to secure sufficient strength in the figure, the 
exposure had to be effected at a moment when the 
steam was slightly dispersed, but this unfortunately 
disclosed a number of unsightly details in the back- 
ground, which entirely destroyed such pictorial quality 
as was contained in the rest of the scene. 

However, it could not be helped, and, remembering 
the great power of control conferred by the oil process, 
I exposed several plates, one of which I subsequently 
enlarged to то by 8, and from this a '' straight ” print 
was taken, forming the illustration on this page. 

This represents the scene practically as it existed at 
the time, but not by any means as I saw it, or rather, as 
my mental impression was probably formed by a succes- 
sion of fleeting effects, I should say as I imagined I 
saw it. 

At any rate this print was quite unsatisfactory, so I 
at once set about altering things. 

First of all, the glass side of the plate was backed 
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with tracing paper and the whole of the offending upper 
portion blocked out, using a soft pencil in order to 
obviate any hard edges. This blocking out was ex- 
tended about one-eighth of an inch beyond the outlines, 
and the rest of the space being filled in by means of a 
brush charged with Photopake. 

The negative now yielded a print with a blank sky, 
and a sudden termination of terrestrial things which 
looked decidedly hard and unsatisfactory. 

An oil print was then made and pigmented with a 
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The Untouched Original Photograph from which the picture on 
page 607 was made. 
fairly stiff ink until it assumed the appearance of the 
illustration on the next page. 

I then made up a very thin ink by diluting with 
megilp, and, using a small soft brush, proceeded to ink 
in the upper portion, which, being unaffected by light 
during printing, consisted of plain gelatine, which 
effectually resisted the thicker ink. 

By careful touches the picture was built up, the 
escaping steam carried up in curling wreaths and 
emphasised by darkening the top corners. 

The mast, being somewhat obtrusive, was merged 
into the background by means of a brush charged with 
plain megilp, and gradually the whole effect was 
worked up until I was finally satisfied that [ had realised 
something of the spirit of the scene which had so 
impressed me. 
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THE DONKEYMAN. By Malcolm A NO 
(See article © The Evolution oy an Exhibition Print," page боб.) Donne te 
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THE GATES OF THE WEST By WALTER BENINGTON. 


From Walter Denzngton's One nian Show, oben this week at the REPE S., 66, Russell Square. (See article on page боз.) 
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By WALTER BENINGTON. 


(See article on page боз.) 


STAIR HOLE, LULWORTH. 


6C, Russell Square. 


eton's One-man Show, open this week at the R.P.S., 
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OF PRACTICAL PROGRESS, 


A NEW “NON-INFLAMMABLE” CELLULOID. THE AMMONIUM HYPO- 
SULPHITE BATH. A REMAR HABLE CINEMATOGRAPH. 


Celluloid is a subject upon which the ordinary news- 
paper writer delights to discourse. Sometimes the text 
of the article is the dangerous and uncertain nature of 
celluloid, with accounts of quite inexplicable detona- 
tions; at other times it is explained that the ill repute of 
celluloid is altogether undeserved, and that explosion in 
the sense of detonation is impossible, as a distinguished 
scientist has repeatedly hammered celluloid on an anvil 
and otherwise subjected it to stress, but no explosion 
followed. More often, however, the newspaper article 
refers to a new non-inflammable celluloid, which has all 
the advantages of the old kind, with incombustibility as 
an additional merit. Many vague newspaper references 
to a product called ‘‘ Cellit," a new celluloid due to the 
investigations of Dr. Eichengrun, are followed by a de- 
tailed account of the matter contributed to the Deutsche 
Photographen Zeitung by Herr Paul Liesegang, and it 
would seem that ‘‘ Cellit’’ has aceto-cellulose as its 
basis, and Herr Liesegang appears to think that the old 
difficulties and objections relating to aceto-cellulose 
have been surmounted by Dr. Eichengrun. His pro- 
duct is said to be stable, soluble in acetic ether, and, 
further, it appears to unite with camphor to form a plas- 
tic mass. A sample of aceto-cellulose film which has 
been in our laboratory for ten years or more is now 
milky or opalescent throughout, this being apparently 
due to hydrolysis, hydrolysis having commenced very 


soon after we received the film. Aceto-cellulose film, 
although combustible and inflammable, is certainly 
not explosive, and if it can be manufactured at a mode- 
rate cost, in a stable form, and so as not to adversely 
affect the sensitive coating, there should be distinct 
advantages in its use. 


The desirability of other hyposulphites than that of 
sodium for fixing purposes is rather fully discussed on 
page 70 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of January 21 
last, and as supplementary to what is there stated it 
may be well to now mention that MM. Lumiére and 
Seyewetz conclude that the advantages of using am- 
monium hyposulphite or a mixture of sodium hyposul- 
phite and ammonium chloride are small in any case; but 
these advantages may be more than balanced on 
account of the occasional formation of unstable double 
salts. On the whole they consider that the use of 
ammonium salts should be discarded. 


A highly ingenious form of cinematograph is re- 
ported from Germany, the record being a postcard 
crowded with minute photographs, representing the 
various stages of movement. For inspection, the card 
is coiled on the cylinder of a machine like a phonograph, 
and as the series of images travels in a spiral path the 
observer looks through an eye-piece. 


— — —— e 


EXPOSURES IN JUNE AND - 
CHROMES. J JULY FOR AUTO 


The Photographische Industrie gives the following tables, by 
means of which exposures for Autochrome plates can be readily 
calculated during June and July. 


TABLE I. Time :— 
Mornin: 9s II ... IO 9 8 . 6 
Afternoon .. — ne lI ws 52 2473 4. : 6 
Ат 0» Etc d I ЗИС 
В TT КТЕ 4 eee 4 "T 5 5 А 6 ee 3 
C ae un Case 0-7 7 s 9 > ЇЇ 


A means “ #011 sunlight " оп the object, and clear sky. B means 


no actual sunlight, but light clouds and good light. C means 
moderate light with cloudy sky. 
TABLE II. TABLE III. 

I. Sky, clouds “4 sw Л F/3 es I 
Е/5 T m "EE 

2. Sea, snow ... € e. F/6 p e КБ 

3. Mountains, panoramicviews 6 Fit ‚+ 4 

O. . se de .. IO 
4. Landscapes, figures, groups 20 EZ: 2 Kos we 15 
. F/16  ... Bas wee 25 
5- Studio exposures ... . 250 Ко 0 P" ae 
6. Interiors 300- 30co E/305 as, es. 90 


To use the tables, look out the factors in the three tables, 


multiply them together, and divide by 100. This gives the 
number of seconds required for the exposure. 

Example.—An open landscape at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, 
with bright, lightly clouded sky but not direct sunlight, with 


F/8, would require **79*7, or 5.6 seconds. 


A URANIUM INTENSIFIER WHICH DOES NOT 
GIVE COARSE GRAIN. | 
The following is Dr. Liippo-Cramer’s formula for а опе- 
solution uranium intensifier which does not cause granularity 
of the image :— 


МЫ АЛОО ЛОГ eite Price tease ate ee d d IO OZ 
10 per cent. potassium ferricyanide solution ...... 2 02 
10 per cent. uranium nitrate solution ............... $ oz. 
то per cent. potassium oxalate solution ............ 5 Oz. 
Io per cent. hydrochloric acid ........................ I OZ. 


The plate to be treated must be thoroughly washed beforehand. 


RAPID PRODUCTION OF TEMPORARY PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 

The Photo Revue draws attention to the fact that if a print be 
made on gelatino-chloride or other P.O.P., and be washed well 
under a tap, and then squeegeed down upon glass, it will remain 
permanent in ordinary illumination for a very considerable time— 
often some weeks. For purposes where the print is required to be 
kept for reference for a short time, this method, though some- 
what risky, is of great convenience. 
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By “ OILER.” 


NOTES FOR OIL-WORHERS, 


Tabloid Sensitiser.—Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co 
issue amongst their excellent series of tabloid chemicals one 
named Tabloid Potassium Ammonium Chromate, gr. 24. This 
is a preparation of the double chromate of potassium and am- 
monium, which simplifies the operations by obviating the neces- 
sity of using ammonia solution. This tabloid form is a great 
convenience for those who only require its occasional use. 
Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co. tell me that these tabloids 
may be used to form spirit sensitisers, as follows : — The tabloid 
is insoluble in spirit, and it is best to dissolve the product first 
in three-quarters of an ounce of water (that 1s one tabloid) and 
add a quarter of an ounce of rectified spirit. If an equal amount 
of water and spirit are used, the addition of that amount of 
spirit throws down a precipitate. 


Dr. E. F. R. Evershed reports that he has been making some 
experiments on the results of leaving some of the bichromate 
salt in the image of the prints, and has come to the conclusion 
that as much of the bichromate should be washed out of the 
print before pigmenting as possible; in fact, the best results 
are obtained with an almost invisible image before pigmenting, 
yet the more relief there is in the wet gelatine image the better. 
If the bichromate is not thoroughly removed, it would combine 
with the drier in the pigment, and a chromate of lead would be 
formed, and which causes an unpleasant muddy tinge in the 
print. س‎ 

Chinco Brushes.—A very fine and useful brush for putting in 
high lights on faces or other delicate positions is what is known 
as a Chinaman’s pen. Messrs. Penrose and Co. sell them 
under the title of the “Chinco Brush,” at 3d. or 4d. each; they 
draw out to a fine point, are firm yet soft, and are the cheapest 
and best brush we know of for stopping out defects, taking off 
small quantities of pigments in difficult positions, etc. ‘They 
are set in bamboo and have a protecting point. 

جو ب 

Inks.—We have had many enquiries as to where various inks 
suitable for the oil process may be obtained; in fact, we have 
given away our own stocks of inks to enthusiastic workers who 
have found difficulties in obtaining suitable inks in small 
quantities; but I am pleased to record that Messrs. Charles 
Roberson and Co., of 99, Long Acre, London, now put up for 
sale a variety of inks in small china pots at 1s. each. The 
colours at present to be obtained are black, burnt amber, sepia 
—which is a delightful colour—warm sepia, burnt sienna, and 
indigo; the consistency of the ink is what may be termed stiff, 
it is of very fine quality, and which, after repeated trials, I 
can well recommend. Upon opening the pots of ink a hard 
parchment skin will be found over the pigment; this acts as a 
protection, and prevents the contents from drying; this skin 


may be removed when ink is required out of the pot, but it 
should be carefully replaced before closing the pot again. If 
these pigments work too stiff or thick for the subject and treat- 
ments in hand, they may be thinned down to any extent desired, 
and for this purpose we would especially recommend Messrs. 
Roberson's special medium, known as '' Roberson's Medium for 
Oil Printing," for the purpose. It is put up in 6d. tubes, and 
la found an almost indispensable addition to the oil printer's 
outht. 


س 
Soak Your Prints.—We find that many workers are careless‏ 
in the method of washing out the bichromate and soaking the‏ 
paper for the first time. It is most important that this should‏ 
be done in a very careful manner. Fill a dish or bowl full of‏ 
water and slide in the print face down under the water, turn‏ 
it over two or three times, and make sure no air bubbles are‏ 
formed, see that the water acts all over the print, just as it‏ 
would on a bromide print or a plate. When the gelatine sur-‏ 
face has been well soaked all over, it can be turned face down-‏ 
ward in the dish or bowl, and either left to soak with several‏ 
changes of water ; or, better still, let it lie in running water ; oae‏ 
and a half to two hours is not too long for this.‏ 
SS m‏ 

Honesty.—M. Demachy says, “ After the light has acted on the 
bichromated gelatine, photography steps out." This is honest, 
and we are pleased to see that at least one of our leading pic- 
torial workers does not hesitate to say that pictures by the oil 
process depend more upon the application of the ink pigment 
with a brush—plus the brains of the worker—than upon photc- 
graphy. M EP 

Mons. R. Demachy also says, “ According to such authorities 
as L'Hermitte, for example, and Belleroche, they have found in 
certain oil prints a suggestion of sunlight that up to now photo- 
graphs have failed to give them, and they consider that the 
oiliness of certain blacks cannot be equalled by other methods ; 
as to the question of values, they are unanimous in declaring 
that there is no reason now, save ignorance on the part of the 
photographer, for photography to continue to offend the eye 
of the artist with false relations in the rendering of reflected 
lights. ———#—— 

A Tasteful Print.—Take a piece of 12 by то or 15 by 12 double 
transfer paper of Illingworth's No. 118 of vellum shade, mask 
and print in the centre, or rather higher than the centre, a half 
or whole plate print, and ink up with a rich sepia pigment; 
clean off any brush marks that have managed to get on to what 
should be plain paper or margin, so that when cleaned up you 
have what looks like a print mounted on a larger sheet of the 
same paper. Now *''plate-mark" the whole, and a very tasteful 
looking print will be the result—much like a sepia etching. 
Try it. 


— —— —À e WOtie— — — — 


THE SCOTTISH FEDERATION 


ATURDAY was the date of the annual Federation excursion ; 

the destination, as already noted in THE A. P. AND P. М., 
was Stirling, and the route as sketched out there was adhered 
to. The weather was glorious, and about fifty ladies and 
gentlemen enjoyed the outing immensely; the attendance was 
not so large as was expected with such a central locality, but 
those there enjoyed it none the less. Weel kent faces were there 
from many parts: Symon, of Wishaw, vice-president of the 
Federation; Dr. Drinkwater, Allan, Brown, and other Mid- 
lothian celebrities; Marshall, of Grangemouth; Crockett, of 
Art Circle fame; the Dunlop clan, and others from Mother- 
well; Dennistoun President (congratulated on his society’s lan- 
tern slide win), ‘“ Southern " Wilson, and many other men from 
the West. The Excursion Committee were assiduous in their 
endeavours to make everyone comfortable, while the secretary 
(all the way from the North) did his best to help. 

At Stirling Castle we had the benefit of one of Stirling’s well- 
known antiquaries, Mr. Shearer, assisting in the “guide” 
capacity, and in his company we saw Knox's old pulpit, well 
worn, and his communion table, elaborately carved; these 
pleased the ecclesiastically minded, while the more warlike 
underwent a course of elation (or inflation) on inspecting some 
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EXCURSION. 


(FRoM OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE.) 


relics of Bannockburn. The sun-flecked pathway of the Back 
Walk tempted not a few exposures. 

Major Mackenzie, M.V.O., presided at the lunch in the 
“ Golden Lion” hotel, and bade us welcome. Our thanks to 
him were conveyed by Mr. Symon, while Dr. Drinkwater voiced 
our indebtedness to the Excursion Committee ; Messrs. Holmes 
and Nairn (secretary) replied, with the silent approval of Mr. 
Munro. | 

The drive to Authrey Castle in the glowing sun was in excelsis 
gloria; here Dan Dunlop got a group of the merrymakers, 
but it was not an easy matter ; the shadows and reflections in 
the Loch, and the prize Highland cattle called loudly for 
camera immortalisation. 

At Cambuskenneth Abbey various details of the architecture 
were photographed ; but the “art” men got on the track of a 
herd of cattle feeding by the Forth, and the said kine were 
troubled to know what it was all about. A determined dog- 
fight gave an opportunity for a doggv authority from the West 
to show practically how to stop hostilities. 

A social cup of tea, with V..P. Symon presiding, then each 
seeing the other off at the station brought the conclusion of the 
1908 excursion. А great day and a great time. 


June 16, 1908. 


The Society of Colour Photographers are holding their second 
annual exhibition at 24, Wellington Street, Strand, until 
June 27. A fine collection of colour work by the different 
processes has been got together, and the exhibits number, in 
all, more than 200, while the authors are of various nation- 
alities. The processes represented are three-colour prints on 
Rotary pigment films, three-colour prints оп. Autotype tissues, 
Pinatype three-colour prints, reproductions of Autochromes, and 
transparencies by the  Autochrome, Pinatype and Sanger- 
Shepherd processes. Special mention may be made of a fine 
poster by Theodor Heuss, of Zurich, or landscapes, flowers 
and still life by H. T. Comley, of the reproduction of Auto- 
chromes by A. L. Coburn and Eduard Steichen, and of 
Autochromes by J. C. Warburg; but where there is shown so 
much excellent work marking notable advance, it is invidious to 
mention names. The whole exhibition marks the progress that is 
being made in this branch of work, and is an earnest of what 
we may expect in the future as new methods of working are 
discovered and old methods better understood and more com- 
pletely mastered. 


The International Photographic Exhibition in Dresden, 1909, 
has just sent out its business schedule and notification forms 
in an edition of over 15,000 copies to the various societies and 
single persons in all circles interested in the work done by 
photography. These papers had been forwarded to the photo- 
graphic trade as early as January last. The notifications from 
industrial circles have already attained such a volume that 
the space in the large Industrial Hall provided for that pur- 
pose is almost all taken. The participation in the other classes 
will probably be of equally great extent, all the more so, as 
already numerous notifications from scientific circles and others 
interested in reproduction, professional and amateur photo- 
graphy have been sent in. As latest date for notifications in 
all classes, August 1 of this year has been fixed. This exhibi- 
tion is arousing considerable interest outside Germany. In 
some states working commissioners are organising travelling 
societies to enable the exhibition to be visited with the best 
advantage. In the various German states a travel fund has 
been arranged with great success, and there is a prospect of 
state or municipal support to these travel funds. For the 
information of the public, reports are being made out on the 
purport and contents of the exhibition, and these, together with 
explanatory lantern-slide illustrations, will be lent to societies 
interested free of charge. Information of all kind can be 
obtained from the business offices of the exhibition, Dresden-A., 
Neumarkt 1, * Hotel Stadt, Berlin." 


E. W. Bowes and Co. have issued a new list of their charges 
for general photographic work, including printing in all the 
popular processes, enlarging, retouching, dry mounting, etc. 
Those of our readers who for want of time or other reasons, 
desire to hand over their negatives to someone else to do the 
remainder of the work, should apply to Messrs. Bowes and Co., 
16, Ethelden Road, Shepherd's Bush, London, W., for a copy 
of this price list. 

Burroughs Wellcome and Co.'s Exhibits at the Franco-British 
Exhibition.—Among the exhibits of interest to photographic 
visitors at the Franco-British Exhibition must be mentioned 
those of Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co. This well- 
known firm has four distinct exhibits: (1) A general exhibit in 
the Section of Chemical Industries, located in the Palace of 
British Manufactures; (2) an exhibit of " Kepler" malt pro- 
ducts in the British Alimentation Building; (3) Welfare work 
exhibit in the British Liberal Arts Building, Social Economy 
Section, and (4) the photographic exhibit, also in the British 
Liberal Arts Building. In this exhibit, devoted to the photo- 
graphic products of Burroughs Wellcome and Co., a complete 
range of “ Tabloid " chemicals for development, toning, intensi- 
fication, reduction and other photographic operations is shown. 
Their wonderful compactness is illustrated by the fact that the 
contents of a small vase in the centre of the exhibit contain the 
necessary “Tabloid” photographic chemicals to make suffi 
cient solution to fill the whole of the exhibit—the actual amount 
being 250 gallons. Complete portable equipments of chemicals 
for photographers are also shown under the title, ** Tabloid ” 
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Photographic Outfits, as well as that popular and successful 
guide to exposure and pocket encyclopedia of photography— 
Wellcome's Photographic Exposure Record and Diary. 


Boots’ Photographic List is a remarkably good production, 
and is one that every amateur should endeavour to obtain for 
reference. This price-list includes practically everything the 
amateur wants, and gives a good idea of the remarkable range 
of materials and apparatus stocked by this well-known firm at 
their hundreds of branches in all parts of the British Isles. 
The list of these branches at the end of the catalogue indicate 
not only where photographic supplies are stocked, but also if a 
dark-room is available. Some practical instructions for various 
photographic processes, etc., are included in the price-list. Our 
readers should ask for a copy at the nearest branch of “ Boots, 
Cash Chemists,” mentioning THE A. P. AND P. N. 


New Rooms at Dewsbury.—' The Dewsbury Society, for some 
time past, have not been altogether satisfied with their rooms. 
They were fairly convenient, when you got there, but the 
approach was certainly very bad, and has militated against 
their success. They are now considering—in fact, we believe, 
have decided—removing to the Liberal Club, where the manage- 
ment have offered them very much better terms and are provid- 
ing up-to-date facilities for demonstrations and meetings. 


Galloway: An Ideal Spot for Holiday Seekers,—Rich in his- 
torical associations, Galloway has attractions in scenery, etc., 
peculiarly its own, and lovers of nature, and those preferring 
a quiet, restful holiday amid the historic scenes depicted in 
Scott's “Guy Mannering” and the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” 
and Crockett’s “ Raiders," “Men of the Moss Haggs," etc., 
would do well to secure a copy of the guide book issued by 
the Portpatrick and Wigtownshire Railway Company before 
settling their summer arrangements. This annual publication 
brings before the public quite a budget of information regarding 
the Scottish south-west. It is very copiously illustrated with 
uncommonly good views of haunts of health and pleasure, 
together with information as to coaching and cycling tours, 
rural summer homes, seaside and country lodgings, hotels, etc. 
Altogether it is a valuable book to the tourist, and it may be 
obtained by sending two penny stamps to F. W. Hutchinson, 
Stranraer, N.B. 


Edinburgh Photographic Society.—' The annual business meet- 
ing of this society was held last week, Mr. A. H. Baird, 
F.R.P.S., presiding. The reports for the year were adopted, 
and the following office-bearers were elected :— President, Mr. 
J. F. Duthie; vice-presidents, Mr. H. Stewart Wallace, W.S., 
and Mr. R. C. Malcolm, advocate; hon. secretary, Mr. J. S. 
M‘Culloch, W.S.; hon. treasurer, Mr. John B. Peden, C.A.; 
hon. secretary to Survey section, Mr. James Oliver; curator, 
Mr. John Anderson. 


The Urbanora Handbook.—A remarkable little work reaches 
us from the Charles Urban Trading Co., Ltd., entitled 
" Urbanora." It is an account of the work being done by the 
company in educational directions by the use of their cine- 
matograph films. It will be sufficient to mention a few of 
the different subjects of which films can be procured in order 
to show how widely the company are helping to spread know- 
ledge in this way. We find a natural history branch, including 
living pictures of bird, animal and insect life; the wonders of 
the sea; physical and optical phenomena; surgical and medical 
science, including, of course for use of lecturers to students 
only, operations of different kinds, films illustrating nervous 
diseases. Then again, naval and military events, including a 
fine set of the principal operations of the Russo-Japanese war; 
and exhaustive series of the scenery of England, her Colonies, 
and the world all over. This book is certainly most illuminat- 
ing, and gives a remarkable idea of how much is being done 
for education at the present time by the use of the cinemato- 
graph in almost every branch of educational advance. 


The many friends of Ernest Williams, for several years buyer 
in the photographic department of Messrs. Spiers and Pond, will 
be pleased to hear that he has taken up an appointment of a 
similar character with Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Ltd., of Holborn. 
In this new sphere he should find scope for his excellent business 
capacity, and we wish him success. 


Tella Camera Co., 68, High Holborn, London, W.C., under- 
take the developing, printing, and enlarging of amateurs’ ex- 
posures at low charges, and make a special point of prompt delivery. 
In urgent cases, negatives can be developed and prints supplied 
within twenty-four hours. Further particulars, and also a copy of 
their second-hand price list of cameras and accessories, can be 
obtained on application to the Tella Co. at the address given. 
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ИЕ desire for an unobtrusive camera has been uppermost 
in fhe mind of the amateur photographer ever since photo- 
graphy became a recognised factor in modern progress. The 
recent trend of camera making has been to make smaller and 
lighter instruments, but at the same time to keep the essential 
features for the production of good work. In the Adams 
* Vesta" camera, made by Adams and Co., 24, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C., not only have all the necessary movements for all- 
round work been maintained, but the proportions of the camera 
have been apparently brought to the irreducible minimum. We 
cannot conceive it possible to make a folding camera to take 
similar sized plates as the “ Vesta," and yet occupy a smaller 
space. The “ Vesta" may be described as a gem among fold- 
ing hand cameras, and is the camera de luxe for the well- 
dressed photographer. By this we mean that it is possible for 


Camera closed, as carried. 


Ihe “ Vesta” 


open for use. 


the Vesta camera to be carried in a breast or coat pocket with 
as little inconvenience as a small pocket-book. It may be 
carried in a vest pocket or a hip pocket and its presence not felt. 
Many so-called pocket cameras are “ pocketable ” only іп name, 
and although they may be persuaded to go into an ordinary 
pocket, they distend that receptacle to an extent that renders 
the wearer extremely uncomfortable. This cannot be said of 
the Vesta, and the man who carries a cigarette case in his 
pocket will find this little camera of about similar bulk. 


“VESTA” 
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CAMERA. 


This smallness has not been secured at the expense of effi- 
ciency ; when open, we have a perfectly equipped camera for all 
occasions: a high-class anastigmat and compound shutter, with 
reliable speeds from 1 sec. to 1-250th sec., focussing scale, 
direct vision finder, rising and cross front, and perfect rigidity 
and workmanship. The body of the camera is made in light 
metal, beautifully covered in best leather. 

In practical use, the ease with which the camera can be 
carried in the pocket is only equalled by the ease with which 
it can be used. The baseboard forms a protective cover for the 
lens when the camera is shut. This is held in position by a 
small pin, which, when turned to release the baseboard, forms 
the sighting pin for the finder, as shown in the illustration. 
The front is then drawn forward to the infinity position, and 
the same movement releases the direct vision finder, which 
automatically springs into correct position at once. The camera 
is then ready for use. The shutter is set to required speed, or 
can be kept open for “time” or “bulb.” А focussing screen 
and tripod bushes are fitted and can be used when necessary, 
but it is as a quick and ready and unobtrusive hand-camera 
that the Vesta scores. It can be taken out of the pocket, 
opened, a plate exposed, and the camera closed and returned 
to the pocket in less than a minute, as one is walking along, 
and the entire incident will pass unnoticed. What more can 
the amateur want? Single metal slides are used, and these can 
be carried in the pocket, and occupy very little space. 

In the specimen camera we tried, the Ross Homocentric lens 
F/6.3 was fitted. This is the standard lens for the Vesta, 
although other makes сап be supplied. In the 3} by 24 size the 
lens is 4 in. focus, and this gives a great depth of definition at 
full aperture. In fact, unless the circumstances are exceptionai, 
full aperture can nearly always be used for all subjects in 
these small sizes. The little negatives obtained are remarkably 
crisp, and we have enlarged one up to 20 by 18 with no loss 
of definition. | Р 

A concise little booklet of instructions accompanies each 
camera, and it is difficult to imagine anyone going wrong when 
using it. The Vesta is made in 34 by 2] and quarter-plate (33 
by 44) sizes only. The smaller size costs ten guineas, complete 
with Ross Homocentric lens and six best quality aluminium 
single slides in case. The film-pack can also be supplied to fit. 


Here at last, we feel inclined to say, is the perfect hand 
camera, and we must confess that our experiences with the 
sample we have tried of this delightful little pocket friend 
during the past week have convinced us that it will have to be 
a very remarkable production indeed to make us change this 
opinion. Every reader of THE А. P. AND P. N. should write 
to Adams and Co. at the above address and ask for fuller par- 
ticulars. 


— — — eAette—— — —— 


THE SALON 


OF THE PHOTO-CLUB DE PARIS. 


By G. BESSON. 


qus twelfth Salon is quite up to previous standards. It 
has perhaps the advantage over them of a somewhat 
reduced number of works, although соо photographs form a 
fairly large collection when compared with the Salons of the 
Linked Ring, etc. 

A certain number of pictures of rather second-rate quality are 
inevitable in an open exhibition, but the present show con- 
tains many good works representing contemporary pictorial 
photography. Several English works shown here have already 
been exhibited at the exhibition of oil prints organised a month 
ago by the Photo-Club de Paris. There are also the oil prints 
in colour of Mr. Warner, ingenious combinations of all tints, 
and the best are those which, whilst retaining the harmony or 
their attenuated tints, more or less approach the monochrome. 
Then there are Mr. Gear’s productions—fine effects, backed up 
by good material, and the distinctly good synthetic impressions 
of Mr. Dudley Johnston. One must not omit also the grey, soft- 
toned pictures of Mr. and Miss Warburg, in which infinite 
delicacy of rendering is so apparent. 

One must always come back to pure photography and 
platinum in order to obtain the fine silver-grey effects, and 


Baron de Meyer attracts us by his rendering of the transparency . 


of a glass of water containing hydrangea, and also by another 
picture entitled ‘‘Glasses and Fruit.” 

If A. L. Coburn has created a decorative work in “ Notre 
Dame," his other ' impressions" are far below the reputa- 
tion which he has made here. Lastly, among the interest- 
ing works, the familiar portraits of Mrs. Barton, of Mr. Crooke, 
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the landscapes of fine atmospheric quality of Chas Job, tbe 
varied and meritorious compositions of Caswall Smith, Miss 
Stevenson, and B. Wickison deserve mention. 

Eduard Steichen continues to assemble at random his pil- 
grimages of art and thought, these admirable documents of 
life, as stirring as humanity itself, as are also his portraits uf 
men. After Carlyle, la Duse, Maeterlinck, Besuard, Bartholomé 
—a hundred others—he shows to-day Rodin, Pierpont Morgan, 
Richard Strauss, the restlessness of Roosevelt, the sarcasm of 
Bernard Shaw. All are rendered in variety and forcefulness. 

M. Demachy, on the other hand, pursues his precise form 
of composition, “thought works," expressing small, simp!e 
subjects with infinite taste and beauty. He has a horror of 
affectation, of anything melodramatic or ridiculous. He can 
produce a simple portrait, a little Bretonne street, a little tit 
of picturesque water or land, but the portrait is alive, the street 
is full of light, the water thrills, and, above all, there is fine 
material, small banal things, infinitely precious because he 
makes one see them. 

M. Puyo shows a “Summer Morning" silhouette of a nude 
woman by the side of the water. This is a capital work owing 
to the delicious qualities of the half-tones and the rendering of 
the atmosphere. M. Le Bégue characterises his nude studies 
with a fine anxiety for gesture, attitude and general harmony, 
and communicates to them a curious grace of spontaneity. 

M. Cardyn, M. Dubreuil, Mdlle. Laguarde, Mme. Kisebier, 
M. Hachette, M. and Mme. Regard, Potoinée, Maury, and Dühr- 
koop also deserve special notice. 


June 16, 1908. 


OR some 
weeks past 


we have 
Seen an occasional butterfly sluggishly going its rounds, 
but now that June is well advanced the subject of butterfly 
photography may seriously engage our attentions. Without 
a doubt, the most exhilarating and sportsmanlike method of 
catching these gaily coloured creatures is to hunt them with 
a focal-plane reflex, snapping them during their brief in- 
tervals of rest. To those of our readers who have grown 
tired, or, may we say, diffident of using a gun, we would like 
to suggest this focal-plane pastime as a substitute. 

This stalking method is not one that guarantees a hundred 
per cent. of successes, nor as great a percentage as can be 
obtained when it is merely a case of taking a shrivelled 
cabinet specimen with, more than likely, its pin showing, 
and one antenna broken off. But it is a method that pro- 
vides excitement and sport, and it does allow the short-lived 
creature to fly away as happy as the photographer will be, if 
he manages a successful day's catch. Therefore we give 
it first place in these notes. 


The Camera. 


The camera should have a good length of bellows exten- 
sion, otherwise the objects will be pictured unpleasantly 
small, and the lens ought to be provided with a large aper- 
ture, so that every opportunity may be taken of what light 
there is. With such a camera it will be quite possible to 
get close up to a butterfly, focus it with minute accuracy, 
and snap it long before the restive spirit has overtaken it. 
All this, it need hardly be added, is quite out of the question 
with other forms of apparatus, for with them the slightest 
move will undo all the work that has already been accom- 
plished. 

Exposure. 

The subject of exposure is one that demands some little 
attention. Seeing that butterflies remain motionless for a 
considerable time, it will be wiser to give extended exposures 
and risk a sudden movement, than to safeguard this factor 
by driving the shutter at an excessive speed. In the first 
case, we may have a blurred plate every now and again, but 
in the latter we risk securing endless quantities of thin 
under-exposed negatives. An extended exposure, as men- 
tioned above, would mean say a tenth of a second on a rapid 
plate in average sunshine. | 

If the weather is at all windy, two or three sheets of plain 
cardboard may be arranged to screen the spot where the 
tiny creatures are most likely to come and settle. Some- 
times it will be found that an awkwardly placed flower ab- 
sorbs most of their attention. Under these circumstances 
cover it up, and provide a counter attraction in some more 
favourable place. It is a wise plan, therefore, to arrange 
for a little honey or syrup to form part of the outfit. The 
plant on which the enticing meal is spread should, if neces- 
sary, be propped round with sticks or twigs to withstand 
the wind, and the camera may be conveniently arranged and 
focussed ready for immediate action. 

Any ordinary focussing camera will answer when photo- 
graphing moths, for, like butterflies, they are almost motion- 
less during the daytime. As they usually settle in dark re- 
cesses or in secluded parts of trees, it will be a good idea, 
where the catch happens to be in one’s own garden, or close 
home, to use a large mirror to reflect light on to the area 
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being photographed. The surrounding branches are often 
a source of annoyance; these we have frequently held back 
out of the way by means of a long-handled broom, or any- 
thing convenient in the shape of an L or a T. 


Butterfly Photography at Home. 

Whenever butterfly photography is contemplated without 
the aid of a reflex camera, it will be advisable to rear the 
caterpillars up to the winged stage, and to make studies of 
them just as they emerge, and before ever they have suffi- 
cient strength to fly away. It is well to rear at least a 
dozen chrysalides, for some will be sure to change at an in- 
opportune moment. A series of pictures showing the full 
metamorphosis will, of course, form a valuable set. 

There are occasions when it is desired to make negatives 
of a certain individual butterfly. In these cases it is a good 
plan to place the specimen in a dark box over night, and to 
deal with it early next morning before the sun is strong 
enough to properly rouse it. 

Orthochromatic plates must always be used, for much 
depends on the proper rendering of the masses of colour. 
We shall be constantly having to deal with brown and black 
side by side, blue and white, red and yellow, and unless a 
supply of these plates is obtained much of the pattern will 
be lost. 

Close Season Ends for Fish. 

But June is a month of many attractions, so we must not 

stop too long over our lepidoptera friends. The close season 


for fish ends on June 16, which means that the coarse 


varieties will be once more obtainable. Fish photography 
is very easy now, for the exposures need only be extremely 
short; there is, however, the drawback that the tank water 
will soon grow tepid, and so induce rapid breathing on the 
part of the inmates. 

An interesting creature that we may chance to meet 
just at this time of the year, especially when we have left 
the beaten track, is the hedgehog. As a subject for the 
camera, it is usually considered a very tiresome one, rolling 
itself up into a ball whenever photography is attempted. 
The best method is to keep the animal for a week or more, 
feeding it liberally on bread and milk, if possible on the spot 
where it is ultimately going to be snapped. By the end of 
this time it will have grown so tame that the longest of expo- 
sures will be possible. 

A good deal of interesting work may be provided by the 
smaller members of the animal kingdom. No matter where 
we search, whether it is a garden flower-pot that we lift up 
or a felled log that is rolled from its resting-place, the 
uncovered spot proves to be the home of dozens of tiny crea- 
tures, every one of which is worthy of photographic atten- 
tion. They are not easy things to take, it is true, for their 
size and colour are against accurate reproduction, but 
a planiscopic lens and a suitable screen will go a 
long way towards helping on success. This kind 
of work should never be attempted single-handed, for all one 
person’s energies are required in keeping a solitary animal 
within reasonable bounds. A short but stiff twig is a useful 
weapon with which to bar the way of any decamping speci- 
men. If its progress cannot be arrested in this manner, it 
is often a good plan to cover it over with a box, seeing that 


.a few minutes’ confinement in the dark will temporarily re- 


move much of its vivacity. 
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DR. MEES ON THREE-COLOUR WORK. — 


I would require special diagrams and an involved explana- 

tion to give an intelligible report of Dr. C. E. K. Mees’ 
lecture on the subject of single exposure three-colour cameras 
at the last meeting of the Royal Photographic Society. Three- 
colour workers must wait until the full report appears in the 
July Journal. Dr. S. E. Shepherd had been announced to read 
a paper on “Some Recent Advances in Colour-Sensitising,”’ 
but was detained in Germany, and Dr. Mees took his place 
with an admirable impromptu account of the complicated pro- 
blem he has lately been attacking, in his characteristic manner. 
The inconvenience of the three separate exposures, which limit 
three-colour work practically to still-life subjects, is self- 
evident. In a single-exposure camera, if the objects move, they 
at least move evenly in all three pictures. There have been 
several attempts to make single-exposure cameras, and some of 
them, such as Sir William Abney's and Mr. Sanger Shepherd's, 
have been notably successful. The camera with which Dr. 
Mees has carried out his experiments was designed by Mr. E. T. 
Butler, and brought before the “ Royal" some time ago by that 
well-known worker. It is a reflector camera, made on a simi ar 
principle to Ives's chromoscope. Dr. Mees believes it to be of 
no little practical utility, but with the object of eliminating 
ertain incidental defects and difficulties, and generally of pro- 


curing a greater measure of efficiency, he has been engaged in 
readjusting the reflectors and filters so as to enable him to use 
but one plate in the operation. А difficulty with regard to the 
ratio of exposure explains the failure of many single-exposure 
cameras. Dr. Mees determined to use only one plate for tke 
three exposures, and that a plate bathed in a single sensitiser. 
He worked by trial and error, altering the positions and angles 
of the two reflectors and two filters until he obtained the ratio 
of exposure correct, finally cementing the two filters together. 
Pinacyanol he found to be the most useful of sensitisers, depress- 
ing the plate but slightly, and not varving nearly so much in 
its composition as pinachrome. Pinacyanol-bathed plates vary 
very little in ratio, and this, said Dr. Mees, was the critical 
point to be considered in working with a single plate in a 
single-exposure camera. "Variations in speed did not matter 
greatly in such a case, but if three different plates were used, 
and these varied in speed, it would, of course, upset all the 
arrangements. 

A number of questions, rather irrelevant to the subject, were 
put to Dr. Mees on the question of Autochromes. With regard 
to the speed of these plates, he mentioned that a test he had 
made had shown the emulsion side only of the Autochrome 
plate to be almost exactly до Watkins. 


——MM 


IHE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


HE prints entered for the competition closing June 5 in- 

clude a variety of interior subjects, and it is notable that 
some of the best of them are pictures in which a play of sun- 
light is the principal motif. In many cases, too, the lesson 
taught by the article on window photography in a recent issue 
of THE А. P. AND P. N. appears to have borne fruit, and a 
great number of pictures that are entered this week appear to 
have been inspired by Paul Wendover's article. There are 
several fine landscapes also in this competition which are 
worthy of note, and in most cases the quality of the pictures 
is high. We are glad to note that increased attention is paid 
to the mounting of the prints, as, with the exception of the 
Beginners' class, it is not often that prints are entered which 
are not properly mounted. In most cases the mounting is 
extremely tasteful, and shows that considerable care has been 
bestowed on the selection of suitable tints. We have frequently 
remarked in these competitions the tendency of the subjects or 
processes to be similar in one week's competition. Recently, 
for instance, a great number of oil pigment prints appeared in 
one competition. In the present competition there appears to 
be a majority of toned bromides, some of which are exceedingly 
well done. 

The first print is awarded to G. W. Dunn, 213, Lightbowne 
Road, Moston, Manchester. (Title of print, “ Fairy Tales.") 
Technical data: Marion Iso. plate; 9 secs. exposure; Cooke 
74 in. lens; F/6; afternoon, May; developer, rodinal 1-60; 
print on rotary bromide, toned. 

The second prize to F. C. Pritchard, High Town, Hereford. 
(Title of print, “ Llanthony Abbey.") Technical data: Imperial 
S.S. plate; 2 secs. ; Beck lens; F/8; about 6 p.m., May; М.О. 
developer; bromide, toned sulphide. 

An extra prize to Chas. Lindsay, 658, Tonge Moor Road, 
Bolton, Lancs. (Title of print, “ A Play of Sunlight.") Tech- 
nical data: Imperial special rapid plate; 2} mins. exposure; 
9 in. lens; F/16; 3.30 May; pyro-soda developer; enlarged 
from half-plate to 10 by 8 on Wellington smooth B.P. 

The mounting prize to Miss Ethel M. Gladstone, 34, Barons 
Court Road, W. (Title of print, “Three Score Years and 
Ten.") Technical data: Imperial S.R. (backed); exposure, 
3 secs. ; Ross Homocentric ; F/6 ; 2 p.m., May ; developed pyro- 
soda; enlarged from half-plate on Kodak Royal bromide. 

The beginners’ prize to Wm. D. Embry, 40, Queen's Road, 
Lowestoft. (Title of print, “An October Sunrise."?) Technical 
data: Warwick Rainbow plate; 1-2sth sec.; F/16; 7 a.m., 
October; M.Q.; enlarged from quarter-plate on Wellington 
C.C. bromide, sulphide toned. 


Hon. Mention. 
* Sunshine through the Mist," by J. H. Williams, Aston 
Villa, Park Avenue, Kettering. 
* Roses," by Thos. Stevenson, Woburn Place Gardens, Addle- 
stone. 


“ Gratification,” by Miss D. Fowler, Oak Lodge, Clyde Road, 
Tottenham. 

“The Close of Day,” by R. Dixey, Waterloo House, Ipswich. 

“ A Man with Horses," by F. J. Pippard, 23, Crofton Park, 
Yeovil. 

“ Roses," by Bertram Cox, 12, Queen's Crescent, Lincoln. 

“In Flood," by Alfred Bracewell, 20, Heaton Grove, Brad- 
ford. 

“By an Old Bridge," by W. E. Barton, Westfield, Narboro 
Road, Leicester. 

^ Cineraria," by Thos. Stevenson, Woburn Place Gardens, 
Addlestone. 

“Sunlight in the Belfry,” by H. T. Winterhalder, Montague 
Street, Kettering. 

^ Medicine Time," by Alfred Wenborn, The College, High 
Street, Homerton, N.E 

* The Outposts—Forest of Fontainebleau," by J. M. Knapp, 
Linford Hall, Wolverton, Bucks. 


Class I. 

A. Taylor (2), Llandudno; E. A. Samuelson, Banbury; D. 
Lumgair, Selkirk; H. C. Buckle, Tewkesbury; A. Elliss, Brig- 
house; S. S. Rea, Dublin; W. F. Smith, York; F. C. Boyes (2), 
Ilford ; A. J. Snowball, North Shields; А. B. Oddie, Norwich ; 
A. J. Freeman, Stoke Newington, N.; Miss E. Robinson, Black- 
water ; P. Orr, Govan ; E. W. Barlow, Bournemouth ; R. Dodg- 
son, Colne; J. T. Tanner, Norwich; W. Parrington, Nelson; 
C. F. Smith, Wallington; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech. 


Class II. 

S. P. Edwards, Wolverhampton; H. Warner (2), West Ken- 
sington ; J. Ross, Liverpool ; J. Wood, Leeds ; W. Duthie, West 
Hartlepool; T. W. Pulliver, Burton-on-Trent; Hon. D. Butt, 
Windsor Forest; H. Hardaker, Todmorden; U. D. Pavord, 
Leicester; W. H. Marris, Grimsby; Miss Wray, Settle; Miss 
Alder, Lymington; C. Hempstead, Battersea; A. Robertson, 
Cambuslang; T. H. Boycott, Bootle; H. M. Dixon, Penzance; 
J. Hesford, St. Helens; C. Kemp, Cambuslang; A. E. Nixon, 
Balham; Mrs. Maitland, Cheltenham ; C. S. Coombes, Holborn. 


Class III. 
Entries not marked for Classes I. or II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


Beginners. 

Miss M. O. Boggs, W. Kirby; F. T. Townsend, D’Olex, 
Switzerland; Sigmund Zeiteles, Bohemia; F. W. Gardner, 
Harrow; Jas. Parrack, Alnwick; A. E. Mixon, Balham; W. 
Heal, Holloway, N.; John Bell, Beith; G. Owen, Penygroes; 
S. P. Edwards, Wolverhampton; E. J. Bisson, St. Helier; R. 
Sanders, Rochdale; G. W. S. Anderson, Guernsey; J. f 
Tough, Waterloo; W. Sketch, Lichfield; T. Wates, Burnley ; 
Mrs. Baker, Kingstown ; S. Broughton, Winslow; W. Hobday, 
Manchester; Miss F. M. Stead, Lymington; W. Symonds, Bed- 
ford; N. Willes (2), Nottingham. 
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A A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed 
in the Advertisement pages. 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, ‘“ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query '' or “ Criticism " on the outside, 


ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 


уе 
Y 
(ANS (By. 
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What is “Infringement”? 


I should like to know the meaning of the Copyright Act. 
I have taken views from nature from the public road, as I 
wish to put them on the market as postcards. What is an 
infringement of a copyright? Is it (1) copying the negative 
or the print? or(2) can they stop anyone from publishing 
the same view taken from the same standpoint or otherwise? 
(3) How can I find out if a certain photo has been copy- 
righted ? L. A. 


(1) Copying a print or negative constitutes the infringement, 
even if minor alterations have been made. (2) Certainly not. 
(3) Only by searching the register at Stationers’ Hall, E.C. 


Using Half of Short-Focus Lens. 
I seem to have to get very close to anything I want large 
on plate. Can I use the lens with only one glass, and if 
so, what is the advantage? I wanted a lens for all-round 
work, and am not sure I have got a suitable one. M. A. 


If you use half the combination, it will double the focal 
length and increase the size of the image, and so enaole you 
to work from a greater distance. 


Stereo Negatives with Single Camera 


Could you inform me how to obtain stereoscopic prints 
with an ordinary camera? A. B. C. 


You can make them easily enough if you have a tripod head 
made with a three-inch slot, so that you can take two negatives 
from different positions. You would need guides to ensure the 
camera being moved in a straight line. 


Cameras and Accessories to New Zealand. 
I have a whole-plate camera and a postcard camera, and a 
few sundries such as burnisher, backgrounds, etc. Will you 
let me know if I should have to pay duty on them? P. B. 


You will not be charged on suchlike articles if they are your 
personal property and have already been in use. Duty will be 
charged upon plates, paper, mounts, and the like. 


Green Tones on Bromides. 


I should be obliged if you would kindly give me a formula 
for obtaining a good green tone on bromide papers. 
A. E. T. 


We have not been altogether as successful as we could wish 
in getting a true green tone; but the following is a formula 
given in Somerville's ‘‘ Toning Bromides,” post free 15. 2d. :— 


Vanadium Chloride ........ eie 2 gr. 
Ferric chloride. oco иннин кирне; I gr. 
Ferrie. Ofalatez cs ese robe t ese Ue eiae beds I gr. 
Potassium ferricyanide .............................. 2 gr. 
Oxalic acid, saturated solution .................. 120 minims 
Water зунун рин ees RO Ө UA 4 02. 

The solution should be light green and quite clear. The vana- 


dium should be made into a stock solution of 50 gr. in half 
an ounce of pure hydrochloric acid, made hot by the addition 
of half an ounce of boiling water. The print must be immersed 
in the toner without previous bleaching, and must be rocked 
until the highest lights have attained the pervading slate-blue 
tint; it must then be immersed in water until the blue tint is 
washed out and the green tint is left. 


Photogrephing Public Buildings. 


I wish to photograph some public buildings, monuments, 
churches, etc., in London and the country. Can I do so 


at any time, or must I get a written permission from the 
owners? . E. 


(1) You can take exteriors without permission so long as 
you are on public property and do not cause an obstruction ; 
but we always think it good policy to speak politely to the 
handiest policeman (especially in busy thoroughíares), and ask 
him if it will be all right for you to set up the camera. They 
often render valuable help. Permission must be obtained for 
the London parks, etc. ; you will find particulars in “ Photo- 
graphy for the Press," post free, 1з. ad. (2) F/22. Please write 
on one side only. 


PacKing Exposed Plates for Post. 
I want to know of a satisfactory method of packing exposed 
plates to send by post. I have seen it advocated that they 
should be packed in a solid block, but I do not care for 
the idea of placing film in contact with film. C. R. W. 


It would be quite safe to use pure tissue paper between the 
plates. The following, extracted from “ The Diction of 
Photography," post free, 7s. rod., is the method adopted by a 
leading firm of plate-makers :—“ Pure tissue paper is cut the 
exact width of the plates, but sufficiently long to enclose five 
or six; the end of a strip is placed in a closely fitting box, then 
a plate is laid in face downwards and the tissue paper folded 
over the back of it; then another plate is laid face downwards 
on the tissue paper, and this is continued until the case is full, 
when the box is wrapped in black paper and packed in an outer 
box." For sending through the post or by rail, you should 
do more than wrap in brown paper to avoid breakage. The 
correct way is to wrap the box in a strip of corrugated pack- 
ing, cut the width of the box, and then wrap crossways with 
another strip cut the same width as the length of the box. In 
that way the corrugations cross each other and afford a perfect 
protection to the box, which may then be wrapped in paper and 
a label affixed directly on the wrapper. The parcel should 
always be marked “ Glass." 


Testing BacKed Plates for Halation. 


What is a good subject to test plates on for halation? I 
wish to expose two plates, one backed, so that I can judge 
difference. C. B. 
We believe the backing you name contains enough black to 
render it effective with orthochromatic plates. A window with 
lace curtains is a good subject to test halation preventives. 


Altering Position of Diaphragm. 


Would you tell me how I am to alter the position of the 
stop in an objective? I do not see how it is possible for 
me to do so except by making a new mount; without trying 
it first, how am I to know in what position it is to be 
fitted ? | M. G. 
You will have to make a temporary tube of cardboard, which 
may be easily done by rolling paper around a suitable sized 
article; or you could most likely get a cardboard tube (such as 
is used for postal packages) that would fit. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom 

Postal Union 
Canada  ... ... " ‘5 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


! Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. 10d. 


6s. 6d. » "m 138. 
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S announced last week, an exhibition of Oil-Pig- 
ment prints by the leading British and French 
workers in this process will be opened at the 
offices of THE A. P. AND P. N. on Monday next, 
June 22nd. Readers of the paper and their friends who 
are interested in this latest development of pictorial 
photography are invited to call at 52, Long Acre and 
inspect the pictures. Admission is free. A review of 
the pictures will appear in our next issue. 

$6 e ® 
. The recent reduction in the prices of platinotype 
paper will be hailed with delight by the great number of 
photographers who, desiring to make full use of this 
fine production, have been debarred by the high cost. 
A glance at the new prices published in our advertise- 
ment pages will at once show the extent of the reduc- 
tion, and we may look forward to seeing a strong 
revival in platinum prints in exhibitions and competi- 
tions again. eese 


The Weekly Competition has been attracting a great 
amount of good work lately, and we are pleased to note 
not only the care bestowed upon the preparation of the 
prints for this competition, but also the keenness with 
which the competitors enter again and again, each try 
showing a gradual improvement, until a prize is 
obtained. We are glad to think that this is due in 
some measure to the criticisms sent with every print 
when returned. eoe 


This week our readers will note that the time during 
which the current coupon is available has been extended. 
Several readers living in Scotland have pointed out that 
they do not get their A. P. AND P. N. until Thursday, 
instead of Tuesday, and to get their prints to 52, Long 
Acre by Friday is an impossibility. We have there- 
fore extended the time during which the coupons are 
available, but each week's competition will close on 
Friday, as heretofore. Will readers kindly draw the 
attention of their friends to this matter? 


eo bp 


The Photographic Red Book-— the annual of the 
Affiliation of Photographic Societies—has undoubtedly 
become a well-recognised institution, but whether its 
utility is fully recognised by all members of affiliated 
societies is another matter. According to ‘‘ The Mag- 
pie," doubts exist in some quarters as to its being 
indispensable, but the fact remains, the Red Book pro- 
vides an '' open, Sesame "' to a great number of places 
that otherwise require special permits for pue 
ing. It serves as a passport for entry to other 
affiliated societies when on tour, and although the use- 
fulness of the half-price tickets has been questioned, the 
material evidence of a goodly sum added to the coffers 
of the R. P. S. after the last exhibition is a real 
reason for retaining this feature. Every member of 
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every affiliated society should see that he gets his copy 
of the Red Book and uses it well. 
| e ee 
The picture reproduced on the opposite page is a 
good example of the type of work well within the range 
of the hand camera, as described by Kenneth F. Bishop 
in his little article ** Slumming with a Hand Camera,”’ 
in the last issue of THE A. P. anp P. N. The chief 
charm of this picture is the unconsciousness of the little 
models. They are apparently unaware of the presence 
of the camera, and the result is natural and unaffected. 
This may have been secured by careful posing, but 
similar, and frequently better, results may be obtained 
by judicious and quick snap-shotting, and then enlarg- 
ing up the necessary portion of the negative containing 
the required group. $ 9 © 


A Dresden engineer, M. Ernemann, has recently 
undertaken an excursion which is quite a novel one in 
the annals of cinematography. He has taken several 
interesting series of animated photographs from a 
balloon in motion, which indicate the possibility of 
balloon photography to aid survev and other topo- 
graphical work in no inconsiderable manner. Some 
special pictures taken during the ascent of the balloon, 
give a wonderful impression to the layman of what an 
ascension is like, and proved most successful when re- 
produced on the screen. The photographs, according 
to the Berliner Bórsenzeitung, allow one, seated іп a 
comfortable fauteuil, to go through all the experiences 
of a voyage in a balloon, which are wonderfully realis- 
tic, and they lose none of their charm, we should think, 
by the spectators knowing that too rapid a descent is 
impossible. © в е 


In the Journal ој the Photographic Society of Phila- 
delphia, just to hand, appears a note that should be 
acted upon by workers in gum-bichromate. John 
Bartlett, the author of the note, complains that the high 
lights of the average gum print are rather muddy, and 
with a view to preserve the whites and for getting 
‘‘cleaner ’’ pictures he suggests the addition of albu- 
men to the bichromated gum solution. The proportions 
are given as follows: Double salt of chromate of potas- 
sium and ammonium, made by taking a cold saturated 
solution of the potassium salt, to which ammonia is 
added until it turns litmus faintly blue. The amount of 
ammonia necessary to effect this is small, so be cautious 
in adding it; but if the limit be exceeded, add merely a 
little’ more bichromate solution. Take of this double 
salt 15 c.c.; sulphateof copper sol. (1-10), 3 с.с.; powdered 
gum arabic, 5 grammes; pigment to suit; albumen 


ый 
" 
Ге 
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(plain white of egg, beaten up to froth and allowed to 


subside), 4 c.c.; glycerine, 1 c.c. The mixture is formed 
in the usual way. Use cold water in development. 
Readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC News should try it. 
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LITTLE SHOPKEEPERS. By J. ARTHUR LOMAX. 


Awarded a Prize in a recent Competition, (See Editor's Note Book.) 
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By WALTER BENINGTON. 


From Waiter Beningtons One-man Show, cfen this week at the R.P.S., 66, Russell Square. (See article on page Cos.) 
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From the Franco-British Exhibition of Oil Prints now open at the Offices of “ The А. Р. ana P. N? (See fage 620.) 
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By ROBERT DEMACHY. 
(See page 629.) 
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HE Progress of Pigment appears to be the topic 

that at the present time interests a multitude of 

amateur photographers whose outlet for graphic 

expression is embodied in the much abused 
term “© pictorial photography.” | 

The added power that the flexible gum-bichromate 
process placed in the hands of the few photographers 
who were also artists came as a revelation to the seeker 
after ‘‘ effects," and it must be confessed that the gum- 
process as a medium for the pictorial photographer is in 
exactly the same position as it was a few years ago when 
first strenuously exploited by the French and German 
workers. This, be it understood, is not because its 
possibilities are exhausted, or that it has in any way 
been over-rated or spoilt, but because the workers in 
gum who really understood and could make the utmost 
of its possibilities have not increased. 

In addition to this, there has appeared another Rich- 
mond in the field in the shape of the oil-pigment process, 
and while some of the keener gum workers have re- 
mained true to their first love, many have shifted their 
attentions, wholly or in part, to the more mobile and 
elastic method of working in pigment, with which the 
name of G. E. H. Rawlins must always be associated. 

There is also not the least doubt that the oil-pigment 
process as known at the present moment is a far easier 
and more manageable method of gaining ‘‘ controlled '' 
effects than the gum process—that is, if multiple-gum is 
compared—while, in the ordinary worker’s hands, a 
"character " or ‘‘ quality ’’ can be obtained in the 
finished oil-print that few ‘‘ gums ” equal, unless pro- 
duced by a series of printings that are not ónly tedious 
but involve considerable skill and patience on the part 
of the producer. 

We do not wish to infer, however, that the oil-pig- 
ment process replaces that of gum-bichromate as a 
means of pictorial expression. Far from it. Each has 
its characteristics, and each in skilled hands forms a 
perfect medium; but the fact remains that, all else being 
equal, the average worker is likely to obtain good re- 
sults from his negatives in the oil-process much quicker 


IS" Che TORIC OF THE WEEK 


and with far less trouble and preparation than in gum. 
That this will appeal strongly to the modern day 
amateur—for whom everything photographic has been 
made all too easy and practically automatic—is undeni- 
able. Here we find a process that allows—with but a 
small expenditure of preparatory investigation and 
practice—unlimited scope for those with real artistic 
taste but with little artistic manipulative training. 

The ease of the oil-pigment process must not, how- 
ever, blind its users to the pitfalls that its very simplicity 
may hide. Place an elastic method such as this in the 
hands of the man whose previous efforts in all other 
printing processes have marked him as unfitted for the 
production of anything beyond ‘‘ record ’’ snapshots 
that ought never to have been recorded, and the results 
will be dire. 

That the oil process gives a new power to the pic- 
torialist is certain. How much greater, therefore, is 
the power that that further advance in pigment 
methods, the Bromoil process, is likely to give! One of 
the objections to the gum and oil processes appears to 
be the necessity for making large negatives if large 
prints are required. This is, of course, incidental to 
carbon and platinotype printing. The Bromoil process, 
employing as it does the utility of bromide paper for 
making direct enlargements by daylight or artificial 
light plus the advantages of the oil-pigment process, 
seems to be the last word in the methods of pictorial 
representation (they can scarcely be designated pure 
photography) which start with a photographic base, 
and grow into a more or less acceptable presentment of 
the individuality of the worker who can use a brush and 
pigment and who knows what he wants. 

When we first suggested the name of Bromoil in 
August last for the process worked out by C. Welborne 
Piper in the Photographic News, we anticipated that it 
would open up a great range of possibilities for pictorial 
work, and in this we have not been disappointed. 

Like most new processes, however, the progress of 
Bromoil in popular favour has been slow, but we look 
forward to added interest in it now that its method of 
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working is so much simplified, and the material for 
making the Bromoil print are so easily obtainable. 


Our own investigations of the process have led us to 
find there are considerable opportunities for research in 
the principles involved, and we have come to the con- 
clusion that for fully justifying the oil-pigment process 
as a power of expression, and as a method of absolute 
control combined with simplicity of treatment, it is the 
best printing process extant in which pigmenting a 
photographic base is the means employed. 

Those who are starting either the direct oil-process 
or Bromoil will have been considerably perturbed by 
the methods advocated from time to time for the appli- 
cation of the pigment. More than one worker has 
advocated that pigmenting should be commenced in a 
feeble and cautious manner, beginning with the high 
lights and working down to the deep shadows. Why 


— Advance! 
Australia. 


A merciful providence has so far delayed the introduction o! 
fresh means whereby the reckless amateur may commit colour 
atrocities. We have been spared the threatened Thames plate, 
and Warner-Powrie no longer haunts us. It is true we have all 
—for our sins—been asked to swallow six-penn'orth of colour 
physic at 24, Wellington Street. Personally, I half-shut my 
eyes to the somewhat trying colour schemes which it was my 
duty to inspect, and thanked the stars that the exhibition was 
held in little galleries. But an alarming rumour reached my 
ears last week from an antipodean amateur to the effect that an 
entirely new method of producing photographic colour prints 
has been discovered in New South Wales by H. Gullick, who 
has given the subject five years of continuous:study, and has 
produced no less than two hundred colour prints by his new 
process—Mr. Child Bayley, please note. 


While Others Sleep. 


Till yesterday I always thought that the editors of the photo- 
graphic papers were respectable, sober citizens like the rest of 
us. To be sure, they seldom, if ever, tell us anything about 
themselves; very likely they are too busy offering their thanks 
for the rubbish poured in on them to have time to write about 
themselves, but, now and then, one or other of them lets us 
into the secrets of photographic journalism. If there is one 
paper more serious than another—so serious it is that it rarely 
condescends to such trivialities as pictures—it is the one with 
the long name with the Scotch accent. Its editors, too, have 
always been noted for their sobriety and seriousness. Some 
weeks they will give their readers whole pages of algebra and 
mathematics, other weeks they tell us all about the nebula of 
Orion and the constellation of—I forget the name, but it is a 
well-known constellation, and everyone will remember the series 
of articles on it. Well, the chief editor of that paper told his 
readers last week that “he found himself” at a certain Con- 
tinental town ‘‘ with 24 hours to spare." Now people who take 
ginger beer with their meals are not in the habit of “ finding 
themselves" in Continental cities with °“ 24 hours to spare." 
As a subscriber to that journal, have I not the right to know 
where the editor had been, and what he had been doing, to find 
himself in such a plight? Or, is it that the days of the magic 
carpet in the “ Arabian Nights " are not over, and that the editor 
found himself in the city mentioned on purpose and not by 
accident? If so, he ought to publish the secret, or lend out 
the carpet on hire. I should like to find myself in lots of 
places with 24 hours to spare. But then I do not edit a 
popular photographic paper. 
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this is suggested there appears no reason. There is no 
parallel for such a course of procedure in painting, and 
when using coloured pigments in the oi} process it is a 
great mistake unless a thin, feeble result is required, 
which approximates to an indifferent bromide print. 


The rule should be: (1) Pigment with stiff colours; 
(2) pigment the shadows boldly, and get strength at 
once; (3) pigment quickly, no print smaller than 12 by 
ıo should take more than one hour to pigment 
thoroughly, and obtain the effect desired; (4) make up 
your mind what is wanted, and endeavour to get it in 
the simplest and quickest possible manner; (5) do not 
attempt to remove fluff, dust, or other foreign matter 
that may settle on the print until dry. 

Every subject must be judged and treated individu- 
ally, and the method should be considered and carefully 
mapped out before the print is touched with a brush. 


A learned contemporary, childlike in its old age, treats its 
readers to some eccentric specimens of unsterilised limericks for 
the benefit of visitors to the Photographic Convention. 1 
append a few real photographic gems on the same lines, which 
the said contemporary may find inspiring :— 


Said a lady, who lived down at Lea, 
“Tm lacking in tone, I can sea.” 

To the dark-room she hied, 

Where she found some sulphide— 
(On her grave grows a sweet P. O. Pea.) 


An ignorant person of Cairo 
Developed his Velox with Pairo ; 
The results caused him pain, 
And he cried, in disdain, 
“ This Griffin must be quite a Tairo.” 
Mr. Butpush, residing at Beaune, 
To his dealer, in haughtiest teanue, 
Said, “In Truth I delight: 
Give me Facts, black and white!” 
So they gave him iced Hydrokineaune. 


It is said that the late Paddy Doyle 
Expended assiduous toyle 

On devices designed 

To put nags carts behind. 
(He died before trying Bromoyle.) 


Colonel Clam Chowder Bedding. 


There are few well-known writers in the photographic world 
whom I—at times—admire more fully than Thomas Bedding, 
for I can recall no one who has in a greater degree the very 
fine art of grandly enunciating heresies and falsities as if they 
were unmistakable orthodoxies and truths. For instance, in 
a recent communication to the “L. and P." he discusses the 
“ dismemberment of the Salon" just as if it were an actual 
circumstance which had come to pass instead of being the 
mere figment of his own imagination, evoked in order to show 
his partiality for * Spread Eagleism," for he goes on to say 
that one of the results of dismemberment is that “ the supremacy 
of the world's pictorial photography passes without Шеше 
to its proper home—New York.” In the same paragraph he 


credits Dr. Emerson—the amateur billiard specialist—with 
being the teacher of Zes petits maitres de photographie Ameri- 
caine. 


Perhaps if Mr. Bedding saw the British pictorial photo- 
graphs at the Franco-British Exhibition he would give the old 
country credit for splendid “© straight " photography, and would 
have to confess that the Salon is very much alive—and kicking. 
I might also suggest that when T. B. has exhausted the American 
Continent and his new found friends, there are still Australia, 
Japan and Polynesia waiting breathlessly for “ Cosmos." 
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T is quite what one might 
| have expected that so 
authoritative a journal as 
the Athenaeum should | in its art columns at last defend 
and extol pure photography. It only needed that the 
responsible critic should give himself the leisure to study 
photography, to think out and realise its mission, to be 
just to it, and so felicitously just as it is in a recent 
number (April 25) when discussing the R.P.S. exhibi- 
tion of Horsley Hinton's works. 

For many years the Atheneum never ceased to gibe 
and sneer at photographic pretensions, often, of course, 
with only too good a reason; and who does not remem- 
ber its unceasing onslaughts on Dr. P. H. Emerson's 
illustrations to his books? But here, at last, we get a 
truly critical appraisement of the place and power of 
photography, so keenly thought out and so felicitously 
expressed as to make it something of an epoch in the 
‘* outside ’’ recognition of photographic art. 

It interests myself in particular, for it is the most con- 
vincing and eloquent defence of the straight print that 
can be desired by even so red-hot an enthusiast as my- 
self. Гог in its third paragraph it has this :—'' Among 
the beauties of photography are its actual brilliance of 
form, its perfect clarity, and delicacy of modelling—the 
last, indeed, hardly to be matched in absolute material 
perfection by the work of the painter. This perfection 
is only available, however, so long as you let it alone, 
for in retouching, the photographer's tools are intrin- 
sically clumsier and more obstinate than the painter's, 
and end by blunting the photographic image.’’ Note 
the fitness of that word '' blunting,’’ how finely it ex- 
presses that something that appeals to one in a hand- 
worked enlargement; a something that has come 
between us and the purity of the original photographic 
image; a marring of its original beauty, a coarsening, a 
** blunting ” in short. 

And again, on the attempts made to follow modern 
painting :—‘‘ wherein the infinitely minute serrations 
of nature are generalised, and a selection of the resul- 
tant blurred forms brought into close comparison to 
establish the latent principles of structure. Photo- 
graphy, while scarcely lending itself to the subtle 
exaggerations and suppressions necessary for such com- 
parisons, is perfectly fitted for recording the infinite 
complexity of serration which the human mind cannot 
in any reasonable time follow. Therefore, the blurred 
and simplified photograph is, in our opinion, a mis- 
take.’’ Photography is photography; and in its purity 
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Но Art Critic on 
Photography. . 


a. By FREDERICK H. EVANS. 


and innocence is far too uniquely valuable and beautiful 
to be spoilt by making it imitate something else. Its 
power of rendering complexity with clearness, of perfect 
detail, and perfect mass also, gives a claim to its being 
kept as pure in its processes as possible. 

This gives me one reason why I should like to insist 
on all exhibition catalogues stating the process by which 
the exhibited print has been produced. The skill, learn- 
ing, and trained taste of the oil-printer or the gum- 
worker would then have full recognition, while the 
straight platinum would also have its virtues and diffi- 
culties recognised. One would also realise what pro- 
gress is being made in control over processes. 

Passing through Paris a week ago I paid a flying visit 
to Monsieur Demachy, and in the course of our chat he 
showed me some recent oil prints of his making. 1 
thought them finer perhaps than any I had seen in 
mastery of control, of gradation, of modelling, of mass- 
ing, of knowledge as to where to emphasise the leading 
'* spot,” to say nothing of choice of subject, etc., and 
I hope our next Salon will be honoured by at least four 
that I admired then. 

But for all that, I think examples such as these ought 
not to be classed as photography. Their whole visible 
charm and value is in the obvious hand work, hand 
control, hand parentage; photography in the real, the 
essential sense they manifestly are not. They are finer 
as art products than nine-tenths of the photographs 
produced or exhibited ; but that is not the point ; the 
point is that the special virtue and value of photo- 
graphy 15 in its native power of giving °° actual bril- 
liance of form, perfect clarity, and delicacy of model- 
ling." And I am afraid that in the joy of the personal, 
the hand production of oil or gum prints, the equal— 
sometimes greater—powers and claims of the straight 
platinum print will cease to be worked for ; and that 
wil surely be an irreparable loss, a fatal blow to 
progress in camera control. 

It is curious how steadily it is in evidence that the 
tendency of all serious workers who really value the 
pure photographic image is to come back to the straight 
platinum print. Our late friend Horsley Hinton was 
doing so, and personally I enjoyed his small (or smaller) 
direct work far more than I ever did his huge, though 
hugeously clever, enlargements. In them he was com- 
pelled too often to have recourse to attempts such as 
those the Athengum refers to; *'*' Marsh Flowers’ 
offers a glaring example... of the painters’ undignified 
habit of dividing their subject into a series of polished- 
up vignettes, each in relief against a blurred back- 
ground, so that the eye of the spectator is dragged from 
point to point of the picture. ... In ‘ Marsh Flowers ’ 
(there is) an obliging fog, which envelops the base of 
the trees, in order that the flowers may show up against 
it." 
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But see how acutely our painter-critic condemns this 
unreasonable and inartistic practice :—‘‘Just so have the 
poorer class of painters ever contrived to break up their 
masses into the smallest modelling, without expressing 
consistently the great spaces between them.’’ 

In the small direct print there is less desire or need 
felt for this interference, and if it is seriously called for 
it means that the subject or its exposure is so far defi- 
cient; and it should be discarded, not tampered with to 
make into something it is not and never can be. 

But the final paragraph of our acute critic best sums 
up these practices :—'' The truth is that the man 
capable of retouching a photograph ‘ pictorially ' would 
be the man who did not need its assistance—to whom, 
indeed, it would be a hindrance. He who aims at pic- 
torial results by such means may be compared to the 
man who would learn to swim while keeping one foot 
on the bottom.”’ 

Let us increasingly value our camera art for what it 
really is; its subtle gradations, its delicate modelling, its 
sense of planes, its aerial perspective, its sense of space, 
etc.; and if we say that no one negative can give all 
these in all their strength and purity because one part 
of the subject requires say sixty seconds and another 
only six, and that therefore one must suffer from, or 
exist at the expense of, the other, then let us try to per- 
fect our film. We are daily making it more and more 
truly sensitive to colour variation; let us try to make it 
more truly sensitive to exposure variations, a not in- 
soluble problem, I think, if its value and importance is 
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really acknowledged, and especially if it is worked out 
on the basis of the double or triple film, so that the vary- 
ing exposures of the various parts of the subject may 
all be duly accommodated, each without injury to the 
other. Perhaps as urgently needed an improvement is 
a greater range in our platinum papers, so that dense 
parts of a negative may be duly printed out without loss 
to the more transparent parts; if only platinotype could 
have or exceed the range of P.O.P. and yet retain its 
perfect surface and colour—is it absolutely impossible ? 


Though I have said I would not have oil or gum 
prints recognised as photographs, I would not of course 
have them excluded from our exhibitions; too often they 
are the most artistic of the exhibits, and to be denied 
them would be to rob the shows of much of their distinc- 
tion, but they should be regarded only as applications of 
photography, and catalogues should invariably give 
their process, their parentage. 

However perfect our direct prints may become, the oil 
or gum printer who revels in hand control—still-born 
painters?—must and will continue to use their truly 
beautiful methods. I envy them too keenly their 
delightful results to decry them in any sense; but I have 
as great a liking for the pure and perfect photographic 
image when infused with as much art; and I want it 
more recognised as the thing to be worked for, the 
really difficult thing to be accomplished ; and it is a 
matter of much jubilation to me to find so exalted and 
authoritative a journal as the Atheneum arguing so 
soundly and forcibly and critically in the same direction. 
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THE WRATTEN X-RAY РАТЕ. 


p coils for radiographic work have made such 
remarkable strides of late that the sensitiveness of photographic 
plates to the X-rays is not of such vital importance as it was a 
few years ago. The new methods of winding, which enable a coil 
to take quite a heavy primary current and to give a very intense 
secondary discharge, have brought about almost instantaneous 
radiography, and exposures of one or two seconds are quite common 
nowadays, whilst even *''through-the-body " exposures are com- 
paratively brief. 

The new radiographic plate introduced by Messrs. Wratten and 
Wainwright, of Croydon, does not, apparently, possess that heavy 
coating of silver bromide which has hitherto been looked upon as 
a sime quá non for X-ray work. The plate is destined to give 
"power" without the very thick film which is usually necessary. 
A heavy metallic precipitate is formed in the emulsion, together 
with the silver haloids, and this is stated to stop the rays, and 
transfer their energy by secondary radiation to the neighbouring 
silver bromide particles. This precipitate is largely, but not en- 
tirely, removed in the fixing bath, and the negative is thus 
opalescent, like the “matt” transparency plates introduced many 
years ago. This opalescence is of some assistance in examining an 
under-exposed negative, and as microscopic examination of the 
negative shows the grain to be fairly homogeneous, it is not likely 
to interfere with the printing or visual qualities. 

Each plate is wrapped separately in black envelopes with a pro- 
tective paper in contact with the film, and for those inexperienced 
in radiographic work one is warned by a label that the back of the 
plate is next the flap side of the “envelope.” 

The plates are of good rapidity, and, like all radiographic plates, 
require developing thoroughly, until the image is completed 
throughout the film. Metol-hydroquinone is recommended for use 
with the Wratten plates, a special formula being supplied by the 
makers. 

The tests which we have carried out with these new plates show 
them to be capable of giving very satisfactory detail, but the size 
submitted did not admit of making the most searching tests, viz., 
exposures on the kidneys, etc. All interested in radiographic work 
should try them, as thev are a new departure, and should find 
favour. 
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X-ray photograph of the Editor's left hand. Radiographed 
on Wratten’s new X-ray plate. 
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dealing with a method of calculating photographic 
exposures by an addition of certain tactors obtained 
from different tables. The author, Dr. Bryan, F.R.S., bases 
the tables upon the usual four variable factors, the value of 
the light, the lens stop, the subject, and the speed of the 
late. 
t The actinic value of the light depends, he says, upon the 
altitude of the sun and the state of the atmosphere. Many 
advantages over the present methods of estimating exposure 
are claimed for the index system. 
One index is given for the sun's altitude. which is prac- 
tically a table showing the relative values.of the light at 
different times of the dav and vear :— 


A N article appears in the current issue of Knowledge 


Index. Time. Inder. Time 
January .... 2 11-1 | July ......... 4 9-3 
February 14 11-1 | August ..... i 10-2 
March ...... I 10-2 | September.. 1 10-2 
April ........ i 10-2 | October 1} 11-1 
May ......... $ 9-3 | November .. 2 II-I 
June ......... i 9-3 . December .. 2 11-1 


Next comes the weather index, which is as follows :— 


Bright sunshine .................... sess 0 
Sun shining through light clouds.............. i 
Diffüsed. liglit ЛЛ Л О 1 
Dulles iet teinte үа ИП 1} 
Very dull оь а НАН 2 


Another index is necessary for the stop, апа we аге told 
that the proper unit to take is the maximum aperture con- 


ceivable. <A table is given thus :— 
Stop ........ F/4 F/3 F/8 Flirt F/16 Fj32 F/45 F/64 
Index ...... 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 


As the area of the aperture doubles, the ‘‘ index ” increases 
by r. This, as in all the tables, is based logarithmically. 

The colour screen also requires an index, a 2 times screen 
having the index 1; therefore a x 4 screen is 2, a x 8 screen 3, 
and so on. 

For photographing objects in the shade, in ravines, and so 
forth, yet another table is given, the index rising in magni- 
tude according as the amount of sky visible decreases. 

Another index for interiors, where the amount of light ad- 
mitted depends on the size of the windows, is found by mea- 
surements which are indicated by Dr. Bryan. The area of 
the window has to be measured in square feet, and the dis- 
tance of the window from the opposite wall of the room, etc. 
This, we should imagine, would not alwavs be a practicable 
thing. 
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The subject index is given in the table below : 


Clouds and SKV элыз иинин etek aos o to I 
sl. a К ЛОТ — СЛ ГЕТ I 
Open landscapes nene 2 
Landscapes with bright foreground ............ 3 
Street scenes, groups, etc. ........................ 4 
Outdoor portraits in shade ........................ 6 


As regards plate speeds, a plate of 200 H. and D. has an 
index of 24 for a full exposure, or ** 2 for a short one." 
Plates of half the speed would have an index of 3}, and of 
double the speeds 4}. 

Lastly, we have a key to the additions of the index. 
All the necessary indices have first to be added together, and 
the total looked up in the key. The latter is as follows :— 


Total Index... ... IO IO} II II} 12 12} 13 13} 14 
Exposure . тоос Tho slo збо 250 YO 125 Yo dX 
Total Index... 143 15 158 16 164 17 17% 18 18 
Exposu re ove өөө 15 33 эч Yt rr à t } ) 
Total Index... ... I9 193 20 204 21 21$ 22 22} 23 
Exposure 4 i I i 2 3 4 6 8 
Total Index... 234 24 24 25 253 26 26% 27 27} 
Exposure ... ... Il 16 22 32 45 б 90 120 ro 


The final rule given by Dr. Bryan is as follows :—Add 
together the index numbers for the day and hour, weather, 
subject, plate speed and stop (and colour screen if used, pre- 
sumably); the final sum gives the exposure index. 

As an example we may take the following :—Required, the 
exposure in July at mid-day, in bright sunlight, on a land- 
scape with bright foreground, with a special rapid plate, stop 


F/11. Here our little addition sum would Бе :— index: 
Sün SAEED Da à 
WY GATHER аа m ET о 
"ul We t 3 
Piste Speed. еее eat eben 2} 
Өр Е Еа аена б 9 
Exposure: index ............................. 15 


Required exposure is therefore 1-32nd second. 


Methods of correction for the sun’s altitude are described, 
so that at times not mentioned in the first table an extra 
index may be obtained to increase the total. 

The chief advantages claimed for the system are that the 
calculation of exposures is reduced to a simple addition sum, 
and that any number of factors on which the exposure de- 
pends may be taken into account, and the method is thus 
applicable under the most complex conditions, and yet retains 
remarkable simplicity. 


c 
ILLINGWORTH’S SATIN SURFACE ZIGO. 


~ 


HOMAS ILLINGWORTH AND СО., LTD., of Willesden 

Junction, N.W., have introduced a new grade of their highly 
popular '*Zigo" paper called ‘‘ Satin Surface,” giving а carbon- 
like effect, and requiring, like the glossy and matt varieties, 
only hypo for its toning and fixing. 

This paper should be printed a good deal deeper than 
ordinary P.O.P., as it loses a considerable amount of vigour 
in the fixing bath. One of three colours can be selected for a 
Satin Surface Zigo pa either red, brown, or purple, accord- 
ing to the depth of printing and the time in the fixing bath. 
The fixing bath consists of—Hypo 4 oz., water 20 02.; or, if 


weights and measures are not handy, 4 tablesponfuls of hypo 
to 1 pint of water. For red tones, 2 oz. of hypo to 1 pint of 
water. The prints remain in this solution about six minutes 
or more. All that remains to be done to complete a Satin 
Surface Zigo print is the washing and drying. 

We have experimented with this new grade of Zigo. It has 
all the good qualities for which its predecessors in the series 
have become famous, and provides the worker with a detail- 
giving paper of high efficiency which yet has a matt surface 
suitable for pictorial work. Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
should write to the above address for specimens of the paper. 
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To Make a Vignetting Card. 

The following suggestion sent by a 
reader will be found of practical utility 
for those who desire to make a rough 
opening in a piece of thin card for vig- 


netting purposes. Thick brown paper 
may also be used, and any shape opening 
can be easily made. The card or paper 
is cut to the outside size of the printing 
frame, and the desired opening is 
marked on it in pencil. Then get a stout 
bodkin and perforate the card round the 
pencil mark, and it will be easy to push 
out the piece that has been perforated. 
To complete, paste a piece of tissue over 
the opening, and fix in position on the 
printing frame with drawing pins. 


Soft Prints from Hard Negatives. 


According to an article by Prof. 
Namias in the current Photographtisches 
Wochenblatt, it is possible to obtain soft 
and  well-modulated prints from hard 
negatives by treating the latter with 
potassium permanganate before printing ; 
this compound im a brown colour 
to the negatives, and so renders the 
printing qualities less harsh. The fol- 
lowing is the formula recommended :— 


Water uobis 300 c.cm 
Pot. permanganate ... 1.5 gm 
Acetic acid ............ 2 gm 


The negetive is immersed in this solution 
until sufficiently coloured brown, and is 
then washed and dried. The colouration 
can be removed, locally or entirely, by 
means of bisulphite solution, which can 
be applied with a brush where only local 
action is desired. It may be assumed 
*hat the gradation in the print can be 
fairly precisely controlled by the length 
of time in which the negative is allowed 
to colour in the permanganate solution. 


Eflect of Solvent Refractive Index on 
Absorption Spectra. 

The absorption bands of dyes in solu- 
tion are known to be shifted towards the 
red end of the spectrum, as the refractive 
index of the solvent increases, and this 
has undoubtedly some influence on the 
colour.sensitising action of dyes, when a 
complete reaction with the silver salts 
does not take place. Some interesting 
work has been done by Kazay, in which 
he showed that, since the refractive in- 
dices give the relative velocities of light 
in the liquids, the shifting of the bands 
can be calculated by means of the 
Doppler principle. If А be the wave- 
length of a shifted line, ^ that of the 
original line, « the difference in velocity, 
and v the rate of propagation of light in 


air, then A will equal A (1 = 2 


" — 
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Under this heading will be published, from time to time, 
useful hints, practical formulae, helpful suggestions, and 
other similar items, which may reach us from our readers, 
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ot be gleaned from various seurces for their benefit. 


A Developer for Ultra-Rapid Plates. 

The MM. Guilleminot recommend the 
following developer for extremely quick 
plates :— 


A.—Water ................ 174 oz 
Sodium sulphite 34 oz 
Dissolve, and add 
Pyrogallic acid ...... } oz. 
Sulphuric acid 15 drops 
B.—Water ................. 174 oz. 
Sodium carbonate... 12 oz 


For use, take one part each of A and B 
and one part of water. Add a few drops 
of ro per cent. bromide solution as neces- 
sary. 


A Sepia Iron Printing Paper. 


Those who are interested in the pre- 
paration of home-made printing papers 
will find the following process give very 
satisfactory results. First warm 5 grains 
of Nelson's No. 1 gelatin in 13 ounces of 
distilled water, stirring until all is 
melted. Then add and dissolve the 
following chemicals in the order given :— 


Ammonio-citrate of iron... 60 gr. 
Silver nitrate .................. IO gr. 
Tartaric acid ................. 12 gr. 


Brush this solution (which must be pre- 
pared in the dark-room) over good quality 
writing paper, or Rives’ paper, and 
having coated it as evenly as possible, 
dry it with the aid of heat. Print it, pre- 
ferably in sunlight, until black in the 
details, then place the printed paper in 
water. Here it rapidly tones to a good 
brown colour, and it must then be placed 
for a minute and a half in a solution ut 


Sodium Ayposuipinte .. t part. 
Water eA eas 75 parts. 


It is then well rinsed in water, pressed 
between blotting boards to surface dry it, 
and lastly dried. It may be toned before 
or after fixing if desired, in an ordinary 
sulphocyanide bath. 


A Useful Concentrated M.Q. Developer. 

A concentrated metol-hydroquinone 
developer will be found immensely useful 
when travelling, or even for general use 
in the dark-room, especially as it will 
keep almost indefinitely. The Photo- 
graphische Chronik gives the following 
excellent formula : — 


WatEF we 16 Oz. 
Hydroquinone ............... 8o gr 
| toc. Ma sles Ra 40 gr. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ... 2} oz 
Potassium carbonate......... 34 oz. 
Potassium bromide ......... 12 gr. 


For use, one part of this solution is 
diluted with four or five parts of water. 
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Combined Gold and Platinum Tones. 

A good method of toning with gold and 
platinum has been suggested by Lumiere. 
The prints are first well washed and toned 
in the following platinum bath: — 


Water aos ieu iyd 8 oz. 
Common salt .................. 30 gr. 
Potassium chloroplatinite... 15 gr. 
Alum Societ ES Re ECT 75 gr. 


They are left in this bath until of a sepia 
tone, and are then well washed for fifteen 
minutes, and transferred to a combined 
toning and fixing bath, where the tone 
becomes much colder owing to the de- 
posit of the gold upon the previously 
deposited platinum. 


Pyro Stains Before and After Fixing. 

According to a contemporary, the yellow 
stains obtained when developing with 
pyro may be removed in two ways, de- 
pending on whether it was done between 
development and fixing or after fixing. In 
the first case a solution containing a 
dram each of sodium sulphite and alum 
and 16 minims of hydrochloric acid to 
each ounce of water may be used, whilst 
if the stain be removed after fixing, the 
following bath is the best :— 


Water). suda cond Pn a 3 oz. 
Glycerine i a 3 Oz. 
Нуро ease 2 02. 


A Green Stain 
Frames. 
A good green stain for wood frames 
may be made as follows : — 


for Wood Photograph 


Copper acetate ............ 2 OZ. 
Acetic acid (glacial) ...... 4 drams 
Cream of tartar ......... 4 drams 
Water to make ............ I pint 


Shake up the solution from time to time 
until all has dissolved, then allow to 
stand for a few hours, and if any sedi- 
ment is found, decant the clear portion 
before use. 


Ink for Writing on "— 


M. Aubrey recommends the following 
ingenious method of writing on negatives. 
Two solutions are prepared as follows :— 


A.— Sugar ........................ 25 parts 
Water аа аа: тоо وو‎ 
Glycerine .................. 80 ,, 

Bes Water: edna IOO parts 
Acid mercurous nitrate 15  ,, 
Mercuric chloride ...... 8 , 


Equal parts of A and B are mixed, and 
the writing is done with the mixture on 
a piece of paper. This paper is then 
pressed against the gelatine film of the 
negative, and the writing is reproduced 
backwards on the image. 
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F course the oil process is not 
quite new, but the heading is 
suggested by the impression 
| derived from the exhibition that is 
| J now open at the offices of THE A. P. 
AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, W.C. I believe I am correct 
in saying that on no previous occasion has there been 
brought together in one exhibition in London so many 
oil prints by different workers, and never.has there been 
so favourable an opportunity of appreciating the power 
and responsiveness of the method. Moreover, a good 
many improvements have been made in the application 
of oil-pigment to photography, while those artists who 
adopted the process on its first introduction have gained 
greater facility and certainty, and are now able to pro- 
duce a higher standard of work. 

Hence the collection strikes one as something fresh. 
It marks another step in the advance of imagination 
over the mechanical basis, and seems to foreshadow a 
new and vigorous movement in pictorial camera work. 

The direction of this particular movement, which is 
only now in its beginnings, seems to be clearly indicatcd 
by F. J. Mortimer's contributions, for, entirely apart 
from their merits of design, they establish the rich and 
velvety quality obtainable from the oil process as its 
distinctive characteristic. No other exhibitor has ven- 
tured so boldly to emphasise the mere texture of his 
work. But Mr. Mortimer’s way impresses one as right, 
for it renders the effect with great breadth and decision, 
and, what is of no less importance to the photographer, 
with the utmost rapidity. 

In many other works the result is achieved by a 
laborious process of building up, the artist beginning 
with a thin layer of pigment, and slowly adding to it 
until he has got what is wanted. Such a method in- 
evitably involves some loss of spontaneity, and does not 
take such advantage of the richness of the medium as 
does the plan of starting with a big brush full of colour 
and afterwards taking out the details. This last also 
appears to me to be the more enjoyable method, and it 
avoids the defects that arise from timidity. Special 
attention is therefore due to such works as ‘‘ The Sleep- 
ing City " and '' Sweepers." The former renders the 
sentiment of moonlight with a degree of truth that 
would not have been so easily obtainable by a slow 
process that gives time for the impression to fade from 
the mind before it can be realised on paper. 

There is also in this work a very interesting range of 
values—in the shadow tones from the delicacy of the 
distant Houses of Parliament to the bold pile in the 
foreground, and in the relationship of the moonlight to 
the artificial lights in the windows. All the same I have 
a feeling that the range of tone may perhaps be too 
wide; for strong contrast is not essential to the repre- 
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THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Some Notes оп the Exhibition of Oil Prints at 16e OM :es of “ Che A. P. and P. Y." 
By ANTONY GUEST. 


sentation of moonlight, and to give it distinctive quality 
one should generally avoid very dark shadows and very 
high lights, which specially appertain to the stronger 
illumination of sunshine. The soft texture of the 
medium, however, helps the effect by giving a sugges- 
tion of atmosphere. ‘‘ Sweepers ” conveys an impres- 
sion of the somewhat dispiriting occupation of the 
scavengers who clean up the market-place when all the 
work and excitement in which they have had no share 
is over. The simplification of the surroundings and the 
light focussing on the group of men help to impart a 
melancholy atmosphere to the work by accentuating the 
solitude of a usually busy place. There is a Rembrandt- 
like feeling that probably could not have been conveyed 
by any other method. 

In contrast with Mr. Mortimer’s work is M. 
Demachy's delicate and dainty ‘‘ Blonde," which shows 
that the oil process can he used with success in quite 
another spirit. Not much of the photographic basis 
remains in this work, probably little more than the out- 
line, but in place of it there is a good deal of finesse, 
sympathy, and suggestive treatment in combination 
with a keen perception of the beauty of tone. The 
diaphanous shades of the hcad gear and the feeling of 
colour in the hair strike me as most admirable, and such 
things have a large part in enhancing the fascinating 
expression. M. Demachy's '' Portrait of a Lady '' and 
'" A Head ” also exemplify how the richness and soft- 
ness of oil-pigment can be used in the rendering of 
delicacy and feminine charm. These attractive works 
embody much of the engaging individuality that is 
alwavs to be observed in the artist's productions. M. 
Puyo, another brilliant French exponent of the oil pro- 
cess, does not get quite so far away from the sun- 
picture as M. Demachy. “* Eté," in fact, is distinctly 
'* photographic,” and seems to show less appreciation 
of the peculiar properties of the oil-pigment process 
than the other works that have been noticed. Still it 
is distinguished by much beauty of tone, it has a 
summer atmosphere, a prettily handled sky, and notable 
truth of '' values ’’ in the gradation from the distant 
trees to the foreground. But with all its merits I think 
it too precise, and I fancy it would have been better for 
a little looseness of treatment here and there, say, for 
instance, among the bushes to the left. 

We are again reminded of the original negative in the 
merry head of '' Dorine,” but there is still a lot of per- 
sonal feeling, as also there is in ‘‘ Aprés la Pose "' (re- 
produced on page 621), where the artist has not onlv 
been impressed by the grace of the reclining figure, but 
also by the effect of light, in regard to which, by the 
way, he might have come ncarer to reality, and also 
perhaps to successful arrangement, if he had not placed 
the high lights in the two corners in competition, but 
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had been content to keep his highest light in the 
window. Only a shade more is wanted in the bottom 
left-hand corner to set the matter right. 

M. R. Michau's '' Etude de Téte " seems to have 
been worked on a good deal, and thereby to have lost 
something of the freshness and expressiveness that one 
would like to see in combination with so interesting a 
design, for the scheme is full of originality, and the 
arrangement of line and the use that is made of the 
masses of white are altogether out of the common. The 
theme is full of difficulties, one of the greatest, appa- 
rently, having been to get the reflection from the white 
boa into the complexion. 

'* Etude de Nu " commands admiration by the deli- 
cacy of the flesh tones against the light background. 
There is some very subtle perception and workmanship 
in this print, and it is especially to be appreciated in the 
bringing of the right-hand side of the figure in front of 
the left. The treatment of the left arm and the left foot 
should particularly be noted. The ‘‘ Dancing Girl," by 
Bertram Park, has not this quality, but relies rather on 
the representation of '* movement." While recognising 
the grace of line, I still think that something is missed 
in this respect by losing the left leg in shadow. The 
upper part of the figure, indeed, is rather too much cut 
off from the legs, which, in the case of a dancing girl, 
should surely be expressive. 

As G. E. H. Rawlins is the pioneer of the oil process 
in its modern development his work naturally engages 
attention, and one is rather surprised that his picture 
'* Uphill’ shows so little regard for the attributes of 
his medium that it might very wel! have been produced 
in gum. Indeed, at a little distance, one fails to recog- 
nise that oil has had any special influence on the 
character of this print, which, however, is very pleasing 
in design. ''Stirhng Bridge ’’ is much more °“ oily," 
yet there is a thinness in its quality that does not 
exemplify the best of the medium. One or two accents 
are wanted, a bolder and broader treatment of the spray 
of foliage near the centre, and a little more colour in the 
grass and sky. | 

The small print of ‘‘ The Lake ” is much better, and 
shows a more parental regard for the process. It was, 
I think, a mistake to print the ‘‘ Woodland Pool ” in 
colour, since there is nothing in the colour scheme of 
special fascination. In giving attention to colour, 
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something has been lost in values, for the distant bank 
does not go back, while there is a general sense of in- 
definiteness and want of grip. 

Many, however, will be interested in the attempt to 
combine the oil process with colour. There would seem 
to bea dangerous temptation in this direction, and 
Arthur Marshall has partially fallen to it in ‘‘ A Fries- 
land Waterway,’’ an impressive design, which would 
have been far more so if he had omitted the dabs of 
yellow which clamour so loudly for notice that one can 
scarcely appreciate the real merits of the work. Appa- 
rently he was in a difficulty between the rival claims of 
this light and the gleam in the sky with its reflection, 
but by subduing these he might easily have given all 
the emphasis that was needed to his central light, with- 
out resorting to colour. 

His ‘‘ By the Canal," ‘‘ Market Gossip," ‘“ Home- 
spun ” all show his power over the medium and his per- 
ception of the value of its characteristics for pictorial 
use. ''The Quay Side"' is particularly good, with 
well placed emphasis on the central group, and a praise- 
worthy regard for values ; it is a busy scene, full of 
interest and character. 

Mr. Coulthurst’s ‘‘ A Lakeside," wath all its dainti- 
ness, shows on a small scale something of the richness 
of the oil medium, and thereby brings further testimony 
to the diversity of its possibilities. Still more is this 
done in the two prints, ‘‘ The Chalet” and ‘‘ The 
Snowstorm,” both, doubtless, from the same negative, 
but very different; for while the former has been so little 
worked on that it retains something of the quality of a 
“© straight ’’ photograph, much manipulation must have 
gone to the production of ‘‘ The Snowstorm.” A little 
has been lost in the quality of the snow in the fore- 
ground, but on the whole one recognises a very satis- 
factory realisation of the effect, and it may be useful to 
point out that this is not mainly the result of the spots 
of white that represent flakes of falling snow, but of the 
haziness of detail caused by the veil of snow-laden 
atmosphere through which the objects are seen. What 
Mr. Coulthurst has done to produce this appearance will 
be understood on comparing the two prints, and this 
comparison will also afford an instructive object-lesson 
in the use of the process. 


[Mr. Guest's notes on other prints in this exhibition will be 
continued next week.] 


— —— — —3J8«—— —— — 
PROF. NAMIAS ON NO-SCREEN PLATES. 


N a recent communication from the photo-chemical labora- 
| tory of the Progresso Fotographico, Prof. Namias dis- 

cusses the formula recommended by Dr. Konig for 
bathing a plate so that it will give an orthochromatic render- 
ing without a colour filter. The formula in question has 
already been given in THE А. P. axb P. №.; it is:— 


Distilled water ...................... sese 600 c.cm. 
Filter yellow K ................ eese 5 grams. 
Dad Aer" 0.1 gram. 
Alcohol ERR 300 c.cm. 


The screening dyes tried bv Prof. Namias, to replace the 
filter yellow K, were the well-known tartrazine and naphthol 
yellow varieties. Neither of these dves absorbs the ultra- 
violet completely, but in practice they are both suitable for 
work in ordinary davlight. 

The bathing formula used by Prof. Namias was :— 


A. M dle ecoute baie eas ree sator 1,000 C.cm. 
EC (ODEFOSIDB онам 0.1 gram. 
Naphthol yellow .......................... 5 grams. 

or, B. Tartrazine .................................. 5 grams. 


From spectrographic tests shown by the author, there 
would seem little doubt that the A formula, 3.е., naphthol 
yellow and erythrosine, gives the best results. A strong band 
of colour-sensitiveness between the E and D lines is apparent, 
the blue-green region appearing less strongly, and the sen- 


 sSsitiveness seeming to end just beyond H. With each plate 


there is, however, the weak gap in the green about E } Е, 
which it is so extraordinarily difficult to fill in. However, 
actual landscapes taken by M. Luigi Crispi show the advan- 
tages obtainable with the A formula plate, and as naphthol 
yellow and ervthrosine are both inexpensive and easily obtain- 
able dyes, those who wish to experiment with non-filter plates 
should give the formula a trial. 


The treatment given to the plates was five minutes' 
immersion in the colouring solution, then drying in com- 
plete darkness without previous washing. No special pre- 
cautions were taken in the drying, but we may remark that 
quick drying in a dry, pure atmosphere, within three hours, 
is always productive of the best results in this work. 


T. T. B. 
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By C. Puyo. 


DORINE. 


(See bage 629.) 
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From the Franco-British Exhibition of Oi! Prints now open at the Offices of '* The A. P. and P. М.” 
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By ARTHUR MARSHALL, A.R.1.B.A., F.R.P.5. 


(See page 629.) 


MARKET GOSSIP. 
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From the Franco-British Exhibition of Oil Prints now open at the Offices o. 
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DANS LE PARC. 
From the Franco-British Exhibition of Oil Prints now open at the Offices of “The А. P. ana P. М.” (See fage 629.) 
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THE SNOWDRIFT. By S. L. CourTHURsT. 
From the Franco- British Exhibition of ОЧ Prints now ofen at the Offices of “The A. P. and P. N." (See page 625.) 
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Conductei by 


REVIEW OF PRACTICAL PROGRESS, 
EXPERIMENT AND RESEARCH. 


(THOMAS BOLAS, F.C.S., F.I C, and 
LT. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


PYRAMIDOL, A NEW DEVELOPER. 


An article appears in the current issue of the Photo- 
graphische Korrespondenz, written by 
Hauberrisser, dealing with a new developing agent. 
Some time has elapsed since a new substance was last 
added to the ever-growing list of reducing agents suit- 
able for developing the photographic latent image. 
Pyramidol is a new product formed in the condensation 
of hydroquinone with paramidophenol, and it is a white, 
powdery substance with a melting-point of 155 deg. C. 
It is readily soluble in water. A strong solution of it 
can be obtained, with heat, in a ten per cent. sodium 
sulphite solution, which on cooling will yield white 
needle crystals. | 

Pyramidol differs from paramidophenol in certain 
essential ways. Thus  paramidophenol, when 
diazolised and treated with p.-naphthodisulphonic acid 
R, gives an intense red colouring matter; whilst pyra- 
midol does not diazolise, and consequently no colour is 
produced. With ferric chloride solution paramido- 
phenol gives a purple colouration, and pyramidol on 
the other hand gives rise to a weak, yellow coloura- 
tion only, which eventually 

It is apparent that pyramidol is not a mixture nor an 
addition product; its formula is given in the following : 


C.H.OH - NH - CCH.(OH;)H;SO.. 


Tests of the new reagent 
Hauberrisser by cutting a stereoscopic plate into halves, 
both of which were, of course, similarly exposed. One 
half was developed with the mixture A, given below, the 
other with B :— 


B.— Paramidophenol ................. I gram. 

Dr. Georg Water.” ese 200 c.cm 
ы Sodium sulphite .................. IO grams. 
Potassium carbonate ............ IO grams. 


The image appeared in both places in about equal time, 
and development throughout was very similar ; with a 
further experiment, in which a mixture of hydro- 
quinone and paramidophenol was used, the development 
was practically the same in both cases—the time of ap- 
pearance of the image, length of development, and 
character of the finished negative showing very little 
difference. 

One notable point about the new developer is that 
contrast is more easily obtainable with potash than 
soda ; hence the two following formula, built upon 
the experiments he has carried out, are recommended 
by Dr. Hauberrisser, A for portrait work and soft nega- 
tives, and В for work where contrast instead of soft- 
ness is desired :— 


A.—Water о usta TEES 130 c.cm. 

ives place to a pale rose. Sodium sulphite .................. 20 grams. 
Eyramidol аслана I gram. 

Sodium carbonate (eryst.) ...... IO grams. 

B.—Water _.............................. 200 C.cm. 

Sodium sulphite .................. IO grams. 

were made by Dr. Pyramidol ......................... I gram. 
Potassium carbonate ............ IO grams. 


Solution B is especially suitable for roll films. 
A great advantage which the new developer offers is 
the ability to correct very great over-exposures with it 


A.—Pyramidol ........................ I gram by the simple addition of potassium bromide. Plates 
WY ACEI оаа бз, 200 c.cm sixteen times over-exposed were developed successfully, 
Sodium sulphite  ................ IO grams. and the author states that one can get good negatives 
Potassium carbonate  ......... 10 grams. from plates as much as sixty times over-exposed. 

————— ——388t*———— ————— 


OVER AND UNDER EXPOSURE WITH AUTO. 

CHROMES. 

Messrs. Lumiére and Seyewetz have recently given, in a 
paper dealing with the development of Autochrome plates, 
some information worth remembering regarding the treatment 
of badly over and under exposed pictures. The following mix- 
ture appears to give the best results with grossly over-exposed 
plates :— 


TANTALUM TUBES FOR RADIOGRAPHY. 

Tantalum is likely to supersede platinum for the preparation of 
the anti-cathodal part of X-ray tubes, and a new tube is shortly to 
be introduced which will take such a heavy discharge that instantan- 
eous radiographs will become easily possible to those who possess a 
coil giving the necessary discharge. А great advantage in the 
tantalum tube is that it maintains a constant vacuum for a consider- 
able time, and a “harsh " condition is thus less likely to take place 
in it. 


to red 


hon erc тоо c.cm 
Solution A ..... eee то c.cm CARE AS TO THE. DARH-ROOM LIGHT. 
Solution Быладан RSS 35 c.cm Ordinary plates are so comparatively | insensitive 


Development to be carried out for 24 minutes. For very much 
under-exposed plates the following is recommended :— 


Solution A 6 c.cm. 
Solution B 


Development to be carried out for 6 minutes. 


€*0600548400608099090200600000092686009260*95*096€000892060*02292259 


as to make it practicable to work in safety by the usual red light 
of the dark-room ; but the importance of the old recommendation 
not to expose plates unnecessarily even to the “ safest " light is 
emphasised by a recent observation of Defreggio, that commercial 
plates, not specially sold as orthochromatic, are sometimes made 
extra sensitive to red. 
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information given below.—ED.] 


HOSE who have used autochrome plates and 

encountered frilling know how it tries one's 

temper and is apt to ruin one's nerves. Un- 

doubtedly those photographers and experi- 
menters who conscientiously follow the Lumiére instruc- 
tions, that the solutions used in the development of the 
plates be kept at 60? F., and that the washing water, 
too, should register a similar temperature, have but 
little or no trouble with frilling of plates. The profes- 
sional or the amateur fortunate enough to have his own 
work-place can regulate temperature at will; he can 
follow the instructions implicitly, and in so doing save 
money, energy, and a sweet disposition. But how 
about the photographic vagabond of my type? I have 
no place of my own; my work is done here and there, 
and everywhere. Regulating temperatures to a nicetv 
—as the autochromes seem to require—under such con- 
ditions is not a simple matter. 


Some Hot Weather Experiments. 

A few days ago, during the heated spell in May, 1 
had a few autochrome portraits to develop. The room 
in which I was to undertake the developing registered 
84° F., the running water 74° F., and the various 
chemical baths 75°. F. There was по ice procurable, 
or, at least, I was too comfortable to get it. <A bottle 
of Schering’s formalin was handy, and looked very 
tempting ; yet I remembered how Lumiére advised 
against its use; how other authorities agreed with him; 
and how some of my close friends, photographic ex- 
perts, were also opposed to its use with autochrome 
plates. Their advice had been accepted without ques- 
tion, but here was an opportunity to put it to a practical 
test, and verify it for myself. 

The following is a record of six experiments made by 
me. In all of them the chemicals registered a tempera- 
ture of 75? F., and the running water 74? F. 


Experiment I.—Developer, diluted, allowed to act six 
minutes; rinsed thirty seconds; permanganate bath, 
three minutes. After the plate had been in the latter 
bath one minute, a tendency to frill along the edges was 
observed; after the three minutes, frilling had spread all 
over the plate. Result, plate useless. 


Experiment II.—Developed and rinsed as in first ex- 
periment. Permanganate bath, four minutes; after 
first minute plate showed signs of frilling ; poured off 
permanganate and soaked plate in a Schering formalin 
solution, 5 per cent., for one minute; rinsed thirty 
seconds, and then continued permanganate treatment 
another three minutes. Rinsed one minute, and re- 
developed for four minutes. Frilling showed slight 
signs of spreading, but plate saved. Dried in sun, 
temperature 125?. 


= FRILLING AND AUTOCHROMES. 


By ALFRED STIEGLITZ 


/ [The following notes on some useful experiments conducted by Mr. 
Alfred Stieglitz appear in the current issue of his sumptuous publication, 
Camera Work. The results Mr. Stieglitz arrives at are distinctly interest- 
ing and пес} in view of the present hot weather, and users of Autochrome 
plates who still experience the frilling trouble will gladly welcome the 
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Experiment III.—Developed in a stronger solution 
than in II., for only four minutes. Rinsed as usual, 
plate began to lift along edges. Bathed in a formalin 
solution, 3 per cent., for one minute, and rinsed. Per- 
manganate bath, rinsing and redevelopment followed 
in the usual sequence. Plate dried in sun. Result 
practically perfect. 


Experiment [V.—Repeated experiment made in III., 
and found a partial frilling during redevelopment. 
Some solution probably worked its way between the 
films after the emulsion had started to lift while in the 
first developing bath. Dried in the sun; frilling did not 
spread, but result not satisfactory owing to original 
frilling. 

Experiment | V.—Repeated Experiment III., but 
varnished the edges of the plate before starting develop- 
ment. The plate was dried in the sun, and was after- 
wards readily intensified and washed. The use of 
formalin as a hardener on ordinary plates oftentimes 
makes them difficult to treat chemically after they have 
once been dried. No frilling; result, a perfect plate. 


Experiment VI.—Plate treated with a 3 per cent. 
formalin solution for one minute, and then rinsed before 
proceeding with development and the succeeding opera- 
tions. Carried through intensification without inter- 
mediate drying. No signs of frilling at any stage. 
This plate was dried in the sun, and then soaked in 
water, 175? F., for two minutes. The latter had no 
effect on it. A beautiful plate in every respect. The 
hot water test was made merely to see how far the 
tanning of the film had been accomplished. 

Formalin the Ney to Success. 

Although these experiments are by no means conclu- 
sive, they seem to point the way in which frilling of 
autochromes may be entirely overcome. They also 
seem to show that with the introduction of the formalin 
the necessity of keeping the various chemical solutions 
employed in the process at a low and equal temperature 
will be eliminated. Furthermore, the tanning of the 
film will permit one to wipe its surface during the opera- 
tions, and to treat it locally with ease, if necessary, 
besides permitting the plates to be dried by heat. Two 
factors to be definitely determined are, whether all 
emulsions will stand the formalin treatment—auto- 
chrome emulsions still vary considerably—and whether 
it will be better to introduce the bath before or after the 
first development. Before will be a decided advantage, 
for it would eliminate the question of temperature from 
the start as far as frilling is concerned. In no experi- 
ment was the brilliancy of colour affected. The experi- 
ments recorded were made with 13 by 18 centimetre 
plates, emulsion number 133. 
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At the L. and P. recently, W. H. Dawson read an “omnibus ”. 
paper on the optics and chemistry of photography. In speak- 
ing of lenses, he said that he thought that photographers were 
too prone to value a lens according to the money they had paid 
for it. In his own case, an ordinary rapid rectilinear lens, 
which was absolutely without a name, and cost only a few 
shillings, had paid for itself very many times over, and a 
quarter-plate negative of an architectural subject taken with its 
aid was quite capable of being enlarged up to 15 by 12. 
Speaking of development, he advocated for architectural work 
—interiors—a much smaller quantity of pyrogallic acid than 
customary. He found that three-quarters of a grain to one 
grain per ounce of solution gave far finer results than a full- 
strength developer of 24 grains. Mr. Dawson made an eloquent 
plea for the adoption of the metric system in photo-chemical 
as in all other scientific work. Dealing with some of the pro- 
blems connected with the latent image, he upheld the view, 
which was vigorously contested by one or two members, that 
the latent image was due to chemical and not physical change. 


New Brushes for Oil and Bromoil.— Messrs. Griffin, of Kings- 
way, who are specia'ising in supplies and materials for the oil 
and bromoil processes, have just put on the market two new 
pigment brushes that should be secured by all oil workers. 
The Prima brush is intended for the first application of pigment 
before finishing off with a Fitch brush. The special features of 
the Prima brush are that it is provided with a polished handle 
and nickel ferrule, giving the brush a much better finish, and 
at the same time the importance of providing specially selected 
and prepared hog hairto suit the special requirements has not 
been overlooked. The Gradator brush is a special Fitch hair 
brush provided with a metal sleeve, for regu'ating the length of 
hair and degree of hardness. The prices for the Prima brush 
are: No. 2, 1s. 3d. ; No. 6, 1s. gd. ; No. 10, 3s. The Gradator 
brushes are: No. 2, 15. 6d. ; No. 6, 2s. 6d. ; No. 10, 55. 


The Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey paid a visit 
to Guildford last Saturday. The visitors numbered about 
twenty, and they were reinforced by members of the Guildford 
Photographic Society, with whom they co-operated. Arriving 
at Guildford in the morning, two parties were formed, and, 
with the weather perfect, many excellent photographs were 
taken. The more athletic section walked over the downs to 
St. Martha's and Newland's Corner, while the others contented 
themselves with a visit to the most interesting places in the 
town, such as the Royal Grammar School, Abbot's Hospital, 
Holy Trinity and St. Mary's churches, etc. In the evening the 
forces were again united, and tea was partaken of at the Angel 
Hotel. 


The International Photographic Exhibition in Dresden, 1909.— 
In our note on this exhibition in the last issue of THE A. P. AND 
P. N., it should have been stated that the arrangements therein 
mentioned applied to the German organisation only. The 
British photographic pictorial section is being dealt with in 
London, and pictures will be by invitation only. 


The Great Eastern Railway Company's latest form of adver- 
tising consists of photographic hand-coloured transparencies of 
their well-known popular holiday resorts displayed in an 
illuminated machine. The machine is placed under the new 
tea room at Liverpool Street Station. It displays in quick 
succession pictures of Sheringham, Cromer golf links, Clacton- 
on-Sea, Lowestoft, Felixstowe, and Yarmouth. 


The Optical Institute Booklet. —A finely illustrated and excel- 
lently printed booklet reaches us from the Optical Institute of 
Munich and London, the London agents of which are C. Zimmer- 
mann and Co., 9, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C. It contains 
illustrations in colour taken with the Rodenstock double ana- 
stigmat “ Heligonal," as well as many other monochrome illus- 
trations of merit, and articles on photographic lenses in general, 
on the faults of photographic lenses, and a full description of all 
the Rodenstock lenses and their special properties. Those in- 
terested in these manufactures should apply for a copy, as 
above. 


Lewestoft’s Attractions for the Camera.—A well got-up and 
interesting little volume reaches us illustrative of Lowestoft 
and its attractions. It contains interesting articles on the past 
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history of the place, its fishing industry, its boat and rail 
excursions, its concerts and fétes, etc. A special chapter is 
devoted to “ Bits worth Snap-shotting," and we are informed 
that the authorities consider the district very full of pictorial 
material, also that they welcome the camera man with glee. It 
should be worth while, at any rate, to send for a copy of this 
booklet, which can be had (for 2d. to cover postage) from 
W. S. Thompson, 236, London Road, South Lowestoft. 


Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, Ltd., of Leicester, send us a 
revised edition of their catalogue, giving full particulars of the 
well-known Cooke series of lenses. Most useful information 18 
also included on the construction and working of the lenses. 


The Leeds Photographic Society.—The winter arrangements of 
this society are now completed, and a syllabus of exceptional 
interest has been prepared. The committee have decided to 
increase the number of lectures and demonstrations, and the 
session will therefor: consist of no fewer than 23 fixtures, in- 
cluding such well-known lecturers as the Rev. Henry W. Dick, 
Manchester; Thomas E. Green, Horbury; J. R. Wigfull, 
Sheffield; Harold Baker, F.R.P.S., Birmingham; Godfrey 
Bingley, Leeds; E. Kitson Clark, president of the Leeds Philo- 
sophical Society ; T. W. Thornton, Leeds; and Dr. Tempest 
Anderson, of York, who will give his new lecture on “ Mexico.” 
The removal of the society to the Leeds Institute of Science, 
Cookridge Street, has also been completed, and members will 
have, in future, the use of several dark-rooms, a studio (by 
arrangement), and a handsome room seating from 150 to 200 
has been prepared as a lecture theatre. It is expected that 
these alterations, together with an attractive syllabus of lectures, 
will considerably increase the membership. The committee 
have also arranged two summer excursions, the first to Marley, 
near Bingley, on June 27, when Alexander Keighley, of Keigh- 
ley, has kindly consented to act as guide. The second excur- 
sion to Tanfield, Masham. Members are invited to bring 
friends to these excursions. Full particulars and terms of mem- 
bership may be obtained from the hon. sec., 69, Albion Street, 
Leeds. 


The latest number of the Photo-Miniature series deals with the 
subject of Film Photography. During the holiday season, 
doubtless, many amateurs who are in the habit of using plates 
will prefer to take a stock of films when travelling, on account 
of their lightness and compactness, and in the booklet referred 
to many useful hints will be found with regard to the success- 
ful manipulation of films. It is published by Messrs. Dawbarn 
and Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue 


The Third Annual Visitation of the Photographic Survey and 
Record of Surrey, in charge of Hector Maclean, F.R.P.S., 
will take place on Saturday, June 27, when Leigh Place will be 
visited. For further information apply to Mr. Maclean, at 
Cheam Road, Sutton 


‘ On the East Coast with a Camera " was the title of a lecture 
given recently before the members of the Nelson Camera Club by 
Arthur Smith. The lecturer explained at the outset that the 
slides were from negatives made by himself as the result of four 
or five visits to the East Coast, and although these were illus- 
trative of Scarborough, Robin Hood's Bay, Whitby, Runswick, 
and Staithes, yet the larger portion of the slides were from 
negatives made at Whitby and Staithes. The towns, the people, 
and the fishing industry were described, reference was made 
to the photographic possibilities on that coast, the remarks 
being illustrated by ninety slides. 

Grimsby and District Camera Club.—A well attended meeting 
of this club was held last week at 160, Freeman Street, when 
S. E. Ward occupied the chair. The programme for the even- 
ing was a series of papers given on the following topics, viz. :— 
“ Factorial Development," by H. Crabtree; ‘ Recollections,” 
by W. W. Green; “Some Notes of Fuzziness," by W. Н 
Scrimshaw; “The Influence of Water on Development," by 
the Secretary. 


Sympathy in the Studio.—Under this title a brief report of 
Furley Lewis' address at the R.P.S. appeared in a recent issue. 
The sympathy did not apparently extend to the composing-room, 
and our printers’ perversion of Dante Gabriel Rossetti's 

“ As though mine image in the glass 
Should tarry when myself am gone " 
into “As though mine energy in glass" suggests, says Mr. 
Lewis, Oxo or Phosferine, or a new concentrated developer. 
His reference to Barry Pain's wild, untamable curate, from 
whom ''a candid opinion on the vicar" was extracted, and 
was rendered as а ‘‘carte-de-visite’’ of that worthy, is 
apparently the product of the same ingenious brain and hand. 
Our apologies are due to Mr. Lewis for these errors. 
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SICHEL’S “FULMENAR” ANASTIGMAT. 


I N glancing over the printed matter that Messrs. O. Sichel and 
Co., 52, Bunhill Row, London, E.C., send us with their 
Fulmenar anastigmat, we find no extravagant terms of laudation or 
praise of the lens. They do not emphasise the magnificent defini- 
tion, the absence of flare, or the inclusion of an angle of ninety 
degrees; but these good qualities, and many more, belong to every 
sound and normal anastigmat doublet of the universal type; there- 
fore the manufacturers quite satisfactorily sum up the whole matter 
by saying that the lens now introduced by them is a “thoroughly 
reliable" anastigmat. 

This is fully and literally true, the Fulmenar anastigmat having 
no unsatisfactory, bad or doubtful qualities to set от against its 
merits, and it is justly called ''thoroughly reliable," so that the 
amateur worker who selects this lens will not regret his choice, and 
in a few months add another to the many waste or discarded lenses 
now in the second-hand market. 

The illustration shows the appearance and section of the Ful- 
menar anastigmat in Style I., 
brass mount, and iris dia- 
phragm, but the lens may 
be had mounted in a focus- 
sing jacket for the hand 
camera, in sunk mount, or 
in cells, for attachment to 
the Unicum shutter. The 
optical arrangement is a 
six-lens system in two sym- 
metrical groups; in short, 
we have here the standard, 
or usual high-class universal 
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anastigmat—the ideal lens for ordinary, all round, or every-day 


work. The fact that the price charged for the Fulmenar lenses is 
only half the usual price of the ordinary standard anastigmat may 
cause the prospective purchaser to hesitate, on the ground that 
there may be a defect or imperfection somewhere, but on this point 
we may confidently reassure our readers. The lens now in our 
hands has no weak or unsatisfactory characteristic, and it is in all 
respects a high-class anastigmat. More than this, the Fulmenar 
is remarkable for special finish and care in regard to certain im- 
portant matters of detail in respect to which the instruments of 
eminent firms are not always perfection. Thus, for example, the 


edges of the two cemented lens-groups are most carefully 
blackened, so as to eliminate all possibility of any degradation of 
the image by internal reflection, and similar care 1s taken with re- 
spect to the inner surfaces of the mount. Another feature is the 
hood with which the mount is fitted, a highly desirable addition. 
A specially satisfactory feature is the strength or stability of the 
mount, and the care taken in setting the lenses, so that. risk of 
damage by rough or careless handling is reduced to a minimum. 
The outer tube is of brass, the use of the lighter but less rigid 
metal, aluminium, being confined to the actual cells. 

In order to illustrate the wide range of uses that the amateur 
may make of a high-class universal anastigmat of the separable 
kind, like the Fulmenar, we cannot do better than take the actual 
lens sent to us as our text. This lens in its complete or doublet 
form has a focal length of seven inches, and may be considered 
as most immediately suitable for a half-plate or 7 by 5 camera, and 
on these sizes it will serve well for groups, instantaneous subjects, 
and street scenes at the full aperture of F/6.8. When the utmost 
speed is not required, and stopping down is resorted to, in order 
to obtain great depth of focus, there will seldom be any objection 
to using a supplementary lens of the spectacle-glass type to in- 
crease or diminish the focal length by about one-third, the spectacle 
glass being mounted in a cardboard ring to slip in the hood. When, 
however, a focal length of about fourteen inches is required, as for 
portraiture and certain pictorial effects in landscape, either of the 
single combinations may be used, provided that the camera is of 
the long extension kind. 

On a whole-plate camera our seven-inch doublet will serve as a 
wide-angle lens, rapid or slow, according to the stop used, and 
either of the single combinations may be used as a landscape lens 
of rather long focus for whole-plate size, but a spectacle lens can 
be used as before, to reduce the focal length of the single com- 
bination by about one-third inch when desirable. Further, the 
complete lens if well stopped down will serve as a wide-angle lens 
on a то by 8 plate. 

We have not even now exhausted the possibilities of this protean 
type of lens, but we should state that the price of the seven-inch 
Fulmenar in iris mount is only Z3 12s. 6d., and is remarkable value 
for the money. In addition to this, our readers should note that 
Messrs. Sichel are making a special offer of these lenses. A refer- 
ence to the advertisement pages will show the extent of this offer. 
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TIG VOKALE? 


NEW reflex camera reaches us from Sichel and Co., 52, 

Bunhill Row, E.C. It is strong and simple in its 
working parts, and yet correct in every detail. Special care 
has been taken to see that the various parts of the camera are 
substantial, work silently, and are free from glittering parts 
likely to attract notice to the instrument when in use. This 
camera is made principally of aluminium, which not only 
renders it suitable for foreign parts, but materially reduces its 
bulk without adding to its weight. The quarter-plate size only 
measures 74 by 6} by 6ł inches, and the weight of the camera, 
lens, and three double dark slides is 54 lbs. No one need 
complain either of the bulk or weight of the reflex cameras with 
these figures before him. 

We speak from experience when we say that the “Sickle” 
reflex is not only a high-class reliable instrument, but one 
extremely light in weight and handy to use, and its material is 
of the best. 


IDE EUXE) 


REFLEX CAMERAS. 


The shutter,. a most important item, is of the silent focal- 
plane pattern, and is capable of giving exposures of from } to 
1-1,300th sec. The alteration of its speed is effected from 
the outside in accordance with a dial fixed to the camera. It 
is also capable of being set for time exposures. 

The milled head on the left-hand side of the camera effects 
the focussing, and it is a useful device that the head has to be 
pulled out in order that the focus may be changed, and that 
the pressing home of the milled head when sharpness has been 
attained automatically locks it in focus. 

Those who have been deterred from using the reflex type of 
camera on account of its weight and size will find in the 
“Sickle De Luxe" just the instrument they require, small in 
size, dainty in manufacture, well devised and strongly made, 
and capable of standing not only the English but also foreign 
climates, and withal not too expensive. 
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NEW SPECIMEN SETS OF “TABLOID PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS.” 


ESSRS. BURROUGHS AND WELLCOME, London, E.C., 

send us a sample of their new 1s. specimen set of Tabloid 
Photographic Chemicals. These specimen sets are now obtain- 
able from all photographic dealers, and each set is designed to 
convince the uninitiated of the value of the tabloid in photo- 
graphy, and will also tend to show that the best chemi- 
cals go furthest, do the most work, and are, in this form, by 
far the most portable and convenient. The following are the 
contents of the Is. specimen case:—“‘ Tabloid” “ Rytol”’ 
universal developer, sufficient for 1 pint of normal developer, 
suitable for all purposes and methods of development; '' Tab- 
loid ” potassium bromide, for use with above to secure a full 
range of colours in lantern slides (black to red); “ Tabloid” 
chromium intensifier, to make 8 oz. of safe, reliable intensifier 
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for plates, films or bromide papers; “ Tabloid ’ sepia toner, 
to make 12 oz. of each of the two solutions necessary for pro- 
ducing rich, permanent brown tones on bromide and gaslight 
prints or lantern slides. This is good value for money, and 
wil, we are sure, be a bargain, even if the Tabloids be 
not afterwards adopted. To try the Tabloid, however, is, as 
a rule, to become its devoted adherent and constant user. 

If any reader of this paper cannot get this 1s. specimen set 
from his dealer, he should cut out the order form which will 
be found in the advertisement pages of this paper this week 
(or it will be sufficient simply to mention THE A. P. AND P. N.), 
and enclose 1з. for the set. In reply the specimen set will be 
sent ; and, if asked for, a booklet entitled “ Yesterday and To- 
day," giving full particulars of Tabloid Photographic Chemicals. 


June 23, 1908. 
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UITE a variety of troubles, large and small, 
crop up during the developing, fixing and 
washing of a plate, and nearly all of them are 
accentuated in the hot weather we are and 

have been experiencing. Wc shall take these one by 
one, and endeavour to explain their cause and preven- 
tion, for, be it said, their cure is, as often as not, a 
matter of impossibility. 

Fog in development is perhaps the most serious 
trouble of all. It will arise from a variety of causes, 
and, as already stated, is always more noticeable when 
the weather is hot and the solutions used are abnormally 
warm. But the primary causes of fog are light, faulty 
plates, faulty developers, and improper development. 


Light Fog. 


Plates which are quite locally fogged, more particu- - 


larly in streaks, generally point to a leak in the camera, 
and the latter should be tested by leaving it in broad 
daylight with the dark-slide shutter drawn, or, in the 
case of a hand camera, in the ordinary position, i.e., an 
unexposed plate in position, shutter closed. A plate 
which has been so left in the camera for about half an 
hour will show, on development, what the fog is, and 
where it comes from. The dark-room may also admit 
white light, or, what is more likely, the lamp may not 
be suited to the plates, or too much light may be allowed 
to fall on them. Very little light should be used with 
the modern makes of ultra-rapid plates, whilst deep 
ruby is of course essential with the orthochromatic 
varieties. When once the plate is thoroughly wetted 
by the developer, its sensitiveness is much reduced, and 
more light may be used with safety. Clear glass should 
never be used in a ruby —or '' safe ” light; a piece of 
tissue paper or ground glass should always be used in 
front of, or behind it, in order to thoroughly diffuse the 
illumination. 
Chemical Fog. 

Chemical fog is due to the developer or the plate, and 
can be recognised by being general all over the film. 
Sometimes an impurity will find its way into the 
developer, or the dish may be dirty, whilst often the 
plates themselves may be the cause of the trouble. Not 
that they are necessarily imperfect, but the amateur's 
treatment of them may be so. Try, for example, to 
force up a very much under-exposed, extremely rapid 
plate, in a hot dark-room, with warm solutions, using 
excess of alkali (B solution), and you will get—fog. 

It is always a safeguard in hot weather to use a cool- 
ing solution to lower the temperature of the developer, 
and with very rapid plates it is never advisable to 
*' force ’’ development too much. 

Trying to avoid one trouble sometimes brings us face 
to face with another. Thus, if one cools down the 
developer and uses '' warm " hypo, or, indeed, if one 
uses an uncooled developer and a freshly made (and 
therefore very cold) hvpo bath, the sudden change from 
onc temperature to another will very likely cause frill- 
ing or blistering. All solutions should, if possible, be 
kept at a similar temperature. 


Incidental Troubles in Development. 
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Frilling and Pinholes. 

Little white spots are a constant source of trouble to 
beginners, and are caused, as a rule, by tiny bubbles, 
formed in pouring the developer on to the plate; these 
bubbles stick tenaciously to the film, and prevent the 
solution from acting upon it; the result is a number of 
undeveloped small spots which ''fix out ’’ and leave 
clear specks on the negative that print out black. The 
name '' pinhole '' has been given to these white spots, 
which can be avoided by flooding the developer over the 
p'ate at one sweep, and brushing away any little bubbles 
with the finger-tip; small particles of dust are often to 
be found on the film, and these cause friction with the 
liquid, and make bubbles; the practice of dusting the 


.film before development with a soft wide brush is, there- 


fore, another precaution against pinholes. 

Frilling, or the separation of the film from the glass 
at the edges of the plate, is really a warm weather 
trouble, and may always be avoided by the use of a 
hardening bath. A combined hardening and fixing 
bath is most useful for plates, but it is equally good to 
alum the plate between development and fixing. Five 
minutes' immersion, for instance, in the following bath 
will harden the film :— | 

Potash аи oed Dated Кн det І OZ. 
Water 20 OZ. 
A good rinse should be giv. n to the plate before putting 
it into the alum bath, in order to prevent the developing 
action continuing. | 
Steins. 

Streaks and stains are two more troubles which 
deserve consideration. Streaks will sometimes occur 
through not rocking the dish during development, and 
a plate left to develop '' by itself,"" will sometimes pre- 
sent a mottled appearance from the same cause. A plate 
which appears much under-exposed and requires forc- 
ing may suffer from uneven development if the B solu- 
tion, containing the alkali or carbonate, be poured from 
the bottle straight into the dish upon the film; but by 
pouring off the developer into a measure, adding the 
extra B solution, and then returning it into the dish, 
this will be absolutely avoided. 

Stains are due to dirty dishes or stale developer, and 
their prevention is obvious. | 

There is a certain fog which ruins plates sometimes, 
worthy of notice on the present occasion. It is dichroic 
fog, and gives the negative a green appearance which 
looks violet or orange by trasmitted light. This occurs 
more especially when using a pyro-ammonia developer, 
or one containing a caustic alkali, but M.Q. will also 
give good examples of it at times. It is apparently due 
to the presence of an impurity in the developer which is 
a solvent of silver brom:de—hypo, for example. Con- 
sequentlv, if it should appear, the best course is to 
throw away the developer, thoroughly wash out the 
dishes and measures, and start again with new develop- 
ing solution. 

Black specks occur sometimes from impurities in the 
developer. They are, as often as not, due to particles 
of rust or iron in the tap water. 
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a MEETING OF PHOTOGRAPHERS AT THE FRANCO-BRITISH 
EXHIBITION. 


SUGGESTION has been made by Reginald Craigie, 
A “who, with F. J. Spielmann and J. C. S. Mummery, 
has been responsible for getting together the fine collection 
of British pictorial photography at the Franco-British 
Exhibition, that all photographers and those interested in 
pictorial photography who can manage to visit the Exhibi- 
tion on Saturday, June 27, should meet in the British Pic- 
torial Photography Section. Mr. Craigie will be there, and 


it is hoped that a friendly discussion will ensue on the 
merits and demerits of the collection, and that the meeting 
will prove a useful reunion for all who attend. The time of 
the meeting has been fixed for three o’clock, and those who 
have not already visited the show should enter the Exhibition 
by the Uxbridge Road main entrance. This is quite close to 
the British Pictorial Photographic Section. We hope that 
a good muster of A. P. AND P. N. readers will be present. 


— — — — йе 


THE HINTON MEMORIAL FUND. 


The following amounts received for the Horsley Hinton Memorial Fund now bring the total to сот os. 4d. 
should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, Reginald Craigie, Esq., 


Donations to this fund 


Hinton ‘Memorial Fund, 52, Long Acre, W.C 


£ s. d. | | 45 sd. 59e 
Amount previously acknowledged 471 І 4 Walton (Liverpool) Photographic C. M. Hamilton ............... O IO O 
СУМ © луы ы I S NS 4ة‎ 6 Society |... I I O W. A. Taylor ................. O IO O 
We G. Harrisoch entries oe. tet fe West Surrey Photographic C. F. Inston ................ O IO O 
Anonymous eee is dz cdi Society | esee 2 2 o Bedford Camera Club ............ I13 O 
OEC AQUA RA USE о 6 о L Clarke енне 1 1 о Н. Dunn ...........eIR 2 1 о 

South VENAE London E Photo NE hic Southampton Camera Club ...... 6 7 6 Cardiff Windsor Photographic 
Societ ере 6 The Great Effort Club ............ 1 о о Society Sains 12 6 
City of DO D MCA I 4 Liverpool Amateur Photographic Dr. С. P. Jordan ................... I I O 
.M.C.À. Camera Society : EF. A. Tovhet is I I O 

Club and Ulster Photographic J. Dudley Johnston ............ 2 2 0 к 

Society®. enero 3 20 R. Williamson .................. т о о £501 о 4 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


HE prints in the competition for the week ending June 12 

are again of good average quality, but most of the entries 
are small in size. This does not, however, affect the general 
excellence of the work. Competitors will have noticed the 
alteration that has been made in the dating of the coupons, 
referred to last week. This will, we hope, have the effect of 
bringing in new work from many readers who live at a dis- 
tance, and who did not think they could get their entries in by 
Friday morning. The new arrangement gives them more than 
a clear week. 

In the present competition the first prize is awarded to Wm. 
Tector, 191, Lee Lane, Horwich, Lancs. (Title of print, ' A 
Laddie fra Lancashire.") Technical data: Paget S.R.; 1-15th 
sec. ; F/8; May ; pyro-soda developer ; Lilywhite Cream Crayon 
enlargement. 

The second prize to A. G. Thistleton, Belmont, Oldham 
Road, Newton Heath. (Title of print, “The Daisy Chain.’’) 
Technical data: Special rapid plate; 12in. lens; F/8; 6 secs. ; 
afternoon, May ; pyro-soda developer; Paget Cream Crayon. 

An extra prize to Wm. Howatt, 31, Avon Street, Glasgow. 
(Title of print, *In Rothesay Meadows.") Technical data: 
Imperial ortho.; S.S.; F/8; 1-15th sec.; about noon, April; 
enlarged negative; carbon print; M.Q. developer. 

The mounting prize to P. Leuba, 35, Grove Road, Harrogate. 
(Title of print, ‘‘ Horses Study.") Technical data: Barnet 
ortho. ; 1-25th sec.; bright, 10.30 a.m., May; M.Q. developer; 
A E Cream Crayon; enlarged from quarter-plate to 15 

y 12. 

The beginners’ prize to A. W. Hunt, Survey Office, Trinidad. 
(Title of print, * The Evening Boat.") Technical data: All- 
chrome and screen; Homocentric lens, F/8; 1-25th sec. ; 6 p.m., 
March ; pyro-soda developer ; oil pigment print. 


Hon. Mention. 

* A Summer Evening," by Wm. Howatt, 31, Avon Street, 
Glasgow. 

“ Fruit Study,” by W. Salter, 15, Sunnyside Road, Ilford. 

* A Portrait," by J. T. Tanner, The Lodge, Bowthorpe Road, 
Norwich. 

'* Absorbed,” by A. D. Miller, 36, Lynn Street, Blyth, North- 
umberland. 

“Sunshine and Leisure," by С. W. Dunn, 213, Lightbowne 
Road, Moston, Manchester. 

“ То the Chapter House, Beverley Minster,” by Frank Bolton, 
257, Spring Bank West, Hull. | 

“Flecked with Sunlight," by J. H. Williams, Aston Villa, 
Park Avenue, Kettering. 

“The Night's Catch," by S. Oram, 55, Grange Street, Grange- 
mouth. 


* Morning Mist," by D. Lumgair, The Priory, Selkirk. 

* The Gleam," by E. W. Barlow, Ditton Lodge, Stourwood, 
Bournemouth. 

“ Birch, Pine and Bracken,” by B. Cox, 12, Queen's Crescent, 
Lincoln. ' 

“An Old Doorway,” by Chas. H. Clinton, 247, Charles Road, 
Small Heath, Birmingham. 

Clase I. 


R. Marshall, Grangemouth ; G. V. Morrison, Grangemouth ; 
F. C. Boyes, Ilford; A. Beech, Knutsford; E. Brooking, 
Wisbech; E. A. Biscoe, Bedford Park, W.; T. Boyce, Maiden- 
head; L. Foulger, Birmingham; W. Hart, Shettleston ; 
Н. W. Hillier, Maidstone; P. P. Webster, Glasgow ; F. J. 
Swinnerton, Liverpool; J. M. Knapp, Wolverton ; K. C. Carson, 
Malta; Chas. Kemp, Cambuslang; S. S. Rea, Dublin; Jas. 
Edmiston, Airdrie; A. Taylor, Llandudno; C. S. Coombes, 
Holborn, W.C.; P. Leuba, Harrogate; F. T. Making, Glas- 
gow; T. Jones, Manchester; S. M. Willing, Beverley ; J. J 
Stainer, West Kensington; P. Baskett, Ealing; T. M. Hart, 
Southampton ; Chas Holding, Plymouth. 


Class II. 

Miss Wray, Settle; Jas. Edmiston, Airdrie; Hy. Warner (2), 
West Kensington Park; Miss Peard, Exeter ; H. R. Teverson, 
Stoke Newington ; W. H. Marris, Grimsby ; T. Winterton, West 
Strand; E. Standish, Leeds; D. P. Blades, Chirnside ; E. 
Pennell, Greenwich; F. M. Masterman, Winchester ; Harry 
Buckle, Tewkesbury; T. H. Boycott, Bootle; Jas. Ingham, 
Burnley; Rev. W. S. Peebles, Annan; Thos. S. Irvin, North 
Shields; S. M. Montague, Manchester; J. M. Baker, Willesden ; 
T. Overton, Lincoln; W. Western, Leicester; A. T. Mattie, 
Nottingham; W. Purley, Bath; Fred Grove, Dover. 


Class Ill 


Entries not marked for Classes I. or lI. have been placed in 
Class III. 

Beginners. 

A. Rogers, Normanton; W. Merry, Dublin; R. O. Vining, 
Ealing; H. C. Buckle, Tewkesbury ; D. Hutchinson, Notting- 
ham; Rev. W. S. Peebles, Annan; L. C. Becker, Greytown, 
Natal; Hy. Ford, Exeter; Gunner A. Pink, Gibraltar ; R. Hay- 
ward, Forest Gate, E.; W. Heal, Holloway, N.; Miss F. T. 
Townsend, Switzerland; M. E. Pennell, Greenwich ; C. W. 
Hallworth, Stamford Hill; Miss Stead, Lymington; F. E. 
Talbot, Oxford; Geo. Morrison, Levenshulme; D. P. Blades, 
Chirnside; E. J. Bisson, Jersey ; A. G. Bennett, Surbiton; 
S. P. Edwards, Wolverhampton; D. B. Lennard, Hadleigh ; 
F. R. Hutchinson, Leamington; W. Fraser, Edinburgh. 
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this page. 


in the Advertisement 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 

answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printea 
pages. 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query '' or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 


Lem = aa ti at he el 


Sodium Citrate as a Restrainer 
What is the especial use of citrate of soda in a developer? 
MAN. 


It is a powerful restrainer of development without the ten- 
dency to fog that bromide has. It enables any amount of 
density to be piled up while maintaining clear shadows; but it 
must be used reasonably, or it will entirely stop development. 


Reddish Stain for Frames. 
I want a red or reddish-brown stain for some special 
picture-frames. Сап you assist me with a suitable formula? 
X. B. C 


_ We extract the following formule from an article published 
in 1906 :— This makes a good red, which may be a little bright ; 
but age will remedy that: Boil 1 oz. of logwood chips in a pint 
of water (20 oz.). To that add the following: Grain tin, 3o gr. ; 
dilute nitric acid, 1 oz. When you are buying the logwood see 
tha* it is fresh ; this is easily known by its bright red colour— 
as it becomes old it becomes a dirty brown. The stain should 
be filtered and made hot before application. Brown stain is 
arrived at by applying a coat of this solution :— 


Catechu Or -euUtcb.-u oett t rM à oz. 
Carbonate. of soda... eee secat doleas 120 gr. 
Water ое Ано ores ogi sun PS eee or uid edes 15 OZ. 


Boil, and then apply hot. When this is thoroughly dry apply 
a solution of bichromate of potassium. The strength of the 
bichromate solution will regulate the depth of the colour. 


Intensification by Redevelopment 


What is a simple method of redevelopment for enlargements 
and negatives? D on 


Bleach in the following :— 
Potassium bichromate 


——Á— E Ü 4 gr. 
Hydrochloric acid eco esee tertius ets 6 minims 
hide RET I OZ. 

Bleaching should be complete in three minutes. Then wash 


well and redeve'op the image in daylight with a similar (or 
stronger) developer as was used in the original instance. 


Photographic Basis for Painting on Ivory. 
Can you tell me how miniature painting on ivory is done 
by photographers? Is the ivory sensitised and then printed 
as an ordinary photo (say platinotype), and the image then 
painted? Where can I get the materials? .G 


True painting is rarely done on ivory by photographers ; an 
artist has to do that class of work. If a photographic basis is 
employed, it is usually double transfer carbon; all other 


methods are liable to stain the ivory. You can get materials ' 


from Elliott and Sons or the Autotype Co. 


Blue-blacKk Tones in Combined Bath 
I would be much obliged by your giving me a formula for 
a combined toning and fixing bath for producing blue-black 
tones on P.O.P. A. E. B. 


Any recognised combined bath, such as has been frequently 
given in answers page, will yield dark purplish tones (hardly 
* blue black") if the prints are deep ones from intense nega- 
tives that will bear well printing. None will give such tones 
unless the prints are very rich ones with tolerably strong con- 
trasts. The following bath is a favourite on the Continent; we 
have also roughly done it into English—quite nearly enough 
for practical purposes :— 
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Distilled water .......... ......... 1,000 parts 20 OZ. 

Hypo € КӨ 200 وو‎ 402 

Boric- acid ere 39 وو‎ 300 gr 

Lead nitrate solution (1 to 15) 15 5; 2 drams (fl.) 
Ammonium sulphocvanide...... 20: y 34 drams (fl.) 
Gold chloride solution (1 to 20) 60 ,, 13 oz. (8.) 


The prints, if acid, should be washed in water rendered 
slightly alkaline with ammonia or sodium carbonate. 


Pyro and Ammonia Developer. 


What is a really good pyro and ammonia developer for 
plates and films? I want it for instantaneous work. 
H. A. Dix. 


We have found the following (we believe it is one of Edwards' 
formula) excellent :— 


A.—Pyrogallic acid..................... 1 OZ. Or 30 grammes. 
Ciric аб SA oreet 40 gr. 5, 3 y 
MN ABE. ceases used RP 7] OZ. ,, 214 C.C. 
B.—Strong ammonia ‘880 ............ т 02. or 28 c.c. 
Bromide of potassium ......... 120 gr. ,, 8 grammes. 
Distilled water ..................... 7 OZ. ,, 200 C.C. 


The above will keep good for months, if well corked. For use, 
dilute 1 part A with 19 parts of water, and in another bottle 
1 part B with 19 parts of water. The dilute solutions should be 
made fresh every day. To develop a correctly exposed plate or 
film mix equal parts of these two solutions. In hot weather, 
when making up the dilute solutions for use, add 4 parts of A 
to 3 parts of B, instead of equal parts of A and B. In no case 
should the quantity of B exceed that of A. 


Use of Alum with Bromide Prints. 


Does the use of alum between developing and fixing (of 
bromide prints) affect their permanence? What precautions 
are necessary? W. H. B. 


The use of an alum bath as described for bromide paper is 
absolutely harmless provided the developer is thoroughly 
washed from the print and the alum thoroughly eliminated 
before fixing. Alum does not remove the hypo but destroys it, 
and leaves something in its place which is a great deal worse 
than hypo, and will soon destroy the image. 


Prints Drying Flat. 

How can I make P.O.P. prints dry flat, without abnormal 

curling? W. B. 

Prepare the following: Glycerine 1 oz., water 25 oz. Soak 

the prints in this for two or three minutes ; rinse once, and dry. 
It is an open question whether this procedure can be recom. 
mended. The prints lie flat after this treatment because they 
contain some glycerine, which is a hygroscopic substance, and 
therefore the print is actually always damp, and this is not a 
condition favourable to permanency. 


Terms of Subscription for "The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, 10s. 101. 
Canada eds Aes dul » 65. 6d. vá »» 13%. 
Other Countries...  ,, » 75. 64. ji 2 15s. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, Lo^DboN, М.С, 
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The first impression of the general appearance of the 
Benington one-man show at 66, Russell Square, which 
‘opened on Tuesday last is distinctly pleasing. The 
collection is undoubtedly a strong one, and is, more- 
‘over, studied in arrangement of subject and treatment 
as well as in shape and appearance of the frames. It 
is no doubt true that the latter point of view generally 
‘triumphs at most exhibitions over the former—a most 
injudicious custom destructive to the due appreciation of 
the works shown. It will be found that in the main the 
portraits are arranged on the N. wall, the strong and 
massive work on the S. side, while the E. wall is given 
up to the decorative subjects and those more light and 
dainty in treatment. In spite of this, it cannot be said 
that the hanging is not tasteful, or that it has a ragged 
and uneven appearance. This exhibition will un- 
doubtedly tend to help the cause of pictorial photo- 
graphy, and bring the name of Walter Benington and 
his position in pictorial photography into greater 
prominence. 


The question of the banning of cameras at the 
Franco-British Exhibition came up for discussion at the 
last meeting of the L. and P. Association. The Asso- 
ciation has been in correspondence with the Exhibition 
authorities on the subject, but with no very encouraging 
results, and the idea of a photographic convention at 
Shepherd's Bush has had to be abandoned. [t was 
stated that although some photographers have managed 
to use their cameras, more or less surreptitiously, in the 
Exhibition grounds, others have been caught in the act 
and warned to desist, while others again have been 
denied admittance unless they would consent to leave 
their cameras in the cloak-room. It is quite understood 
that the photography of certain things in the Exhibition, 
such as designs or machinery, is not permissible, and no 
honourable photographer would knowingly make an in- 
discreet use of his camera, but that is a different thing 
from photographing the exteriors of buildings or groups 
in the Exhibition grounds. The grounds being private 
property, the conditions which govern the taking of 
photographs in public thoroughfares do not seem to 
apply, although it was pointed out at the meeting that 
even if the grounds are private the public are within 
their rights in being there; there is no trespass. 

= s & 

We have received a number of letters from readers 
who have complained that they have met with a refusal 
to carry cameras into the Franco-British Exhibition, 
and one correspondent has gone so far as to say that 
the article appearing in our issue of June 2 on ‘‘ Photo- 
graphy at the White City " was misleading to the 
extent that it dealt with a subject which one was not 
allowed to photograph. We do not remember having 
said that the Exhibition was open to everyone who 


cared to take in a camera, but we did point out that 
judicious use of the privilege of using a hand camera 
was highly necessary. Readers should bear in mind 
that the photographic rights of the Exhibition have been 
sold to a picture postcard firm— who naturally wish to 
recoup themselves ; and secondly, permission to use a 
hand camera is not refused if previous application is 
made for a permit to the secretary, at the office of the 
Franco-British Exhibition, 56, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. Applicants should state that they are 
amateurs, and that their photographs are not intended 
for any trade purposes. 
е $ & 

Members of the Camera Club who assembled about 
1 p.m. on Monday, June 15, at the new premises of the 
Blenheim Club in King Street, St. James's, to in- 
augurate the opening by lunching together, found that 
a very realistic house-warming awaited them, for at 
about 12.45 it was discovered that the top floor had 
caught fire, and about one o'clock the fire brigade was 
hard at work in extinguishing the conflagration. This 
was soon accomplished, and although part of the roof 
was burnt through, and some rooms on the first and 
second floors were flooded with water, the dining-room, 
lounge and several other rooms were ready for use on 
the day following. Some of the afternoon papers re- 
ported that four lives were lost ; as a matter of fact, 
beyond an injury sustained by a waiter from the sky- 
light falling upon him, no one received any personal 
damage worth speaking of. 
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At the recent outing of the Affiliated societies Mr. 
Bale Rider photographed the group. When develop- 
ing his negative, the process being about a quarter 
through, and the image making its appearance, he in- 
advertently took it out of the developing dish and 
put it in the fixing bath. Immediately afterwards, 
realising his mistake, he replaced it in the developing 
dish without washing, and concluded the operations in 
the usual way. The result was unusually strong, and 
various theories were put forward to account for it. 

The matter was discussed at the London and Provin- 
cial Photographic Association recently, and one speaker 
thought that possibly the premature dip in the fixing 
bath had released the silver from those parts of the plate 
which had not been exposed, and that in the continued 
development this silver exercised some action upon 
those parts which had been exposed, and strengthened 
them. Another maintained that the film of water on the 
plate prevented any instant action of the hypo, and that 
it was improbable that the temporary immersion had 
anything to do with the result one way or the other. 
Those of our readers who may be of an experimental 
turn of mind should see what can be done with their 
negatives by means of a preliminary dip in the fixing 
bath before development is finished. | 
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By FRANK E. Huson. 


Р " > А А : p” "^P we 629. 
rint ‘rom the Exhibition now ofen at the Ofiices of © The A. Р. and P. N. (See Раҳ }-) 
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By ROBERT DzMACHY. 
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ax editorial 


reviewcd on 


LECTURE on the Art side of photography is 
often vague or trite, but neither charge could 
be made against Mr. Horace Mummery’s elo- 
quent address on ‘‘ The Artistic Impulse,” 

which was given, appropriately enough, at the same 
meeting of the Royal Photographic Seciety that marked 
the opening of Mr. W. Benington’s one-man exhibition 
of fifty pictures. Mr. Mummery’s lecture was a verit- 
able Book of Proverbs for the artist, with a special 
chapter thrown in for the benefit of the artist with the 
camera. Here are one or two of his epigrams: 
““ Cleverness is the curse of the age,” ‘‘ In Art it is the 
mistakes, or at any rate the peculiarities, which are 
chosen for copying,"  '' The quiet eye is the only eye 
that ever sees anything worth seeing,"' ‘‘ What we all 
need most is not to be taught at all." Whereupon Mr. 
Mummery proceeded to teach. 

He dealt mainly with the perils that beset present-day 
pictorialism. The first of these, in his opinion, was the 
danger of mistaking means for ends, making technical 
skill and execution an object in itself. This is more 
applicable, however, to painting than to photography, 
for in the latter the technique is so simple that mere 
technical excellence would hardly ever admit a picture 
to an exhibition. — Nevertheless, the lecturer thought 
that in photography the controllable processes too often 
afforded an opportunity for technical display to which 
taste and feeling were sacrificed. Тһе chicf charge 
he made against modern photography was the frequent 
surrender of truth of tone and subtlety of modelling to 
mere breadth. To the painter the impression was often 
one of emptiness, but amongst the photographer's own 
people the glamour of the technique seemed to take the 
attention away from the artistic fault. Most of the 
photographer's public—i.e., at the exhibitions —werc 
themselves camera-users, while the painter was safe- 
guarded from perverted appreciation of this description 
by the fact that all his public were not dabblers in paint. 
Mr. Mummery, however, did not exempt painters from 
criticism, and he said that in art schools the most 
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By the EDITOR: 


aggressive brushwork and crudest colouring and bizarre 
design were often approved with acclamation. 

Passing to the ‘‘ cult of the ugly," he claimed that, 
however deplorable the ugly photograph might be, at 
least it represented ‘‘ the diseased side of a catholic’ 
acceptance which is the hope of modern Art." Another 
infirmity was the tendency to follow the fashion, with 
the consequence that the weaker points of the leading 
work were fastened upon by the copyists and believed 
to be points of strength. The present fashion in photo- 
graphy, for instance, was gloom. ‘‘ Do some of our 
rising photographers work only at night, or on the eve 
of a thunderstorm, or when November ' specials ° are 
‘on tap’?’’ He pointed out that Nature was really 
high in tone—much higher than was usually thought. 
lurner's landscapes in the National Gallery were not 
mere fantasies, but determined attempts to reach the 
high pitch at which Nature was set. A very dark pic- 
ture, save in a certain set of conditions, was to him 
unreal and oppressive. 

Mr. Mummery closed on a hopeful word. He be- 
licves that we may be on the eve of a renaissance, and 
he pointed to the distinct revival of sculpture, the new 
appreciation of certain handicrafts, the growth of 
garden cities, and the alert public spirit which is 
amongst us intent on safeguarding and fostering the 
beautiful. One contrary indication he noted—the host 
of badly printed illustrations in our daily newspapers, 
which are coarsening the artistic sensibilities of this 
generation. Among the painters he had known he had 
only heard photography assailed for one thing—namely, 
its responsibility for the suppression of the woodcut, the 
almost total extinction of which was a very hard blow to 
Art. For the rest, sympathy was the great essential. 
It was more than skill and knowledge. To see sympa- 
thetically was to see artistically. It was the recognition 
of something not seen by the crowd—something slight, 
of course, for it was not given to us all to make great 
discoveries. But in that something lay the hope of the 
pictorialist. 
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There followed a debate which probably reached а _ the агі оѓ newspaper illustration. 


higher level than any discussion at the ‘‘ Royal ”’ 

recent years. Mr. J. C. Warburg doubted whether it 
could fairly be said that the typical photograph of to-day 
was lacking in truth of tone. Truth of modulation was 
more often lacking, truth in the delicate transitions from 
one tone to a closely related tone. In modern processes, 
such as oil and gum, it was easy to lose sight of the 
truth of modulation, though the general tone could be 
controlled fairly well. Mr. Maclean professed alarm 
at the incursion of the oil pigment print as a candidate 
for our admiration, and begged the lecturer to say 
something to comfort the ‘‘ straight " photographer, 
supposing that there were a few lone beings of that 
species left in the world. Mr. Oliver Dawson leapt to 
the defence of the half-tone block, and said that no one 
was more ready than the artist to accept the change 
from the old fashion to the new. Не also pleaded that 
judgment should be reserved in the case of the half-tone 
block in the daily newspaper, in view of the infancy of 
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Lights. 


Who is responsible for the woeful fiasco of photography at the 
F.-B. Exhibition? Even the scanty exhibits are shown in the most 
ineffective manner. The Craigie Pictorial Section has been all but 
put out into the Shepherd's Bush Road : almost a quarter of a mile 
along the wearisome passage from the turnstiles to the exhibition 
proper. Amongst the soap, jam, and pickles we came upon two 
patches of prints; one the impressive Ilford display, and the other 
that of Lafayette, A. further quarter of a mile of sweets, sham 
jewellery, baking powders, etc., and we may discover—still outside 
the actual exhibition—the splendid assemblage of the Lumiere 
Autochromes. Scattered about the exhibition itself, not shown in 
any photographic section, but merely as illustrating various sciences 
and arts, are the materials for what might have been a superb 
demonstration of photography's importance. 


The Cold Shoulder. 


There is no gainsaying that British photography has been left in 
the cold shadow of neglect, instead of showing the world that it is 
foremost in everything pertaining to photographic commerce, art, 
and science. Why is there no imposing Temple of Light decor: ated 
within and without with the pencils of the sun, and loaded with 
more intensely popular attractions than almost any of the *' palaces ” 
which are drawing their millions? Why are there miles of 
machinery which few people care for, when there are in England 
cartloads of cameras, and an untellable assortment of apparatus, 
plates, papers and processes, which hundreds of thousands would 


take an intense personal interest in seeing—and in buying? The 
enemy, or foreigner, is within our gates, killing our trade, the 
Colonies are shutting out our products, and at Shepherd's Bush 


photographic commerce is taking its whipping lying down. 


The Pictorial Impulse. 
What is art? asked Mr. 
lecture at the R.P.S. 


Horace Mummery in his entertaining 
It is not necessarily the making of exhibi- 
tion photographs, but, as he defined it, “ Тһе expression of what 
one loves best, and What one most wonders at." "This is all verv 
well for me, for what I love most is the ineffable entrancement of 
the nobilities of Nature, while my wonderment is centred on the 
exquisite ensembles which I am constantly seeing. But other 
chaps, who, by the way, score far more often at pot hunting than 
I do, mainly love beer and "bacca, while their chief wonder lies in 
specul: ating how the Dickens they will be able to pay their tailor’s 
bill. In such a case would Mr. Mummery have them picture the 
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Rev. F. C. Lambert 
poured scorn upon present-day tendencies to over- 
illustrate, and over-exhibit, and over-do everything else. 
He pleaded that a man should be himself and not follow 
the fashion, but Dr. Evershed, who spoke feelingly on 
the subject, remarked that if a man broke free from the 
prevailing fashion he too often had to pay for his 
temerity by being denied the hospitality of exhibition 
walls. 

On the whole, Mr. Mummery’s lecture may be taken 
as expressing strong and just opinions, not only in re- 
gard to the present state of art in this country—its 
dangers, difficulties, and encouragements—but also re- 
garding the position of pictorial photography in Eng- 
land and its probable developments. His words of 
advice were pertinent and useful, and the impression left 
upon the mind was of a well studied address, which it 
would be well to read and digest at leisure when the 
R.P.S. Journal should be issued, with the lecture 
published in full. 


county court writ server drinking a pot of “ four half," or else what 
does his definition mean? I pause for a reply. 
“Innocent, Beneficent Hypo.’’ 


* Give a dog a bad name, etc." : 
the case with the always dreaded, fearsome “ hypo." 


Thus it has, seemingly, been 
A grain, 
a gramme, a drop—nay, a mere trace, in any developing or 
toning solution has been considered absolutely fatal to either 
of the aforesaid. And now we hear that Mr. Bale Rider has 
been using hypo to develop a dry plate. It is true the negative 
in question was a group representing those who took part in the 
affiliation excursion, and it may be that wily Mr. Rider desire i 
—quite by accident, of course—to put the plate into the fixer 
instead of the developer, and thus be rid of the terrible com- 
bination of hand camerists and galvanised sheds which we have 
all had to see and suffer. Anyhow, that is what he did ; and, 
incautiously fishing the plate out of the hypo too soon, he re- 
placed it in the pyro-soda, and was mortified to find that it 
developed up into an abominably plucky negative of the un- 
speakable group. 

The real secret of hypo as a negative improver lies in its 
use in homeopathic doses. Many a veteran amateur will recall 
that a drop or two of the fixing bath was often mixed with the 
old ferrous oxalate developer when it seemed to hang fire. It 
will be furthermore remembered that when metol, synthol, 
kachin, and others of this group of reducers came out, a trace 
of hypo was recommended to be used with them. 


The Illustrated Press. 

Writing in a Scotch paper on the subject of press photographs, 
a journalist makes the interesting statement that the Times was 
the first daily periodical to illustrate its news. It published 
a drawing of Nelson's funeral car. The pioneers of illustrated 
daily journalism as we photographers know it, however, were 
the Dundee Advertiser and the Daily Graphic. The great 
Barnum inaugurated the first American illustrated paper, which 
was called the New York Illustrated News. It is claimed that 
the first portrait to be reproduced in an ordinary daily news- 
paper was that of Lydia Pinkham, which appeared in a New 
York daily. The block, it is alleged, was subsequently used 
over and over again to represent female characters, varying 
from a deceased queen to an unidentified suicide. This type 
of journalistic * enterprise" originated, we are told, in New 
York in 188o. In that year a trans-Atlantic journal prepared a 
stock “cut” of a woman shooting a man, and used it to illus- 
trate multitudes of “situations,” such as °“ Parricide in the 
Cohe Regions," * An Amateur Theatrical Performance at Den- 
ver," “The Attempted Assassination of a Russian General by a 
Woman Nihilist," and so forth. Thus, one may remark, does 
history repeat itself. Eighteen-eighty and nineteen-hundred- 
and-eight are not so very far apart, after all! 
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ORKERS who 
commenced 


photo graphy 
in the eighties deve- 
loped their bromide 


prints and enlargements 
with the ferrous oxalate 
developer, which gave 
an image of great richness and fine colour if suitable nega- 
tives were employed. The utmost cleanliness was necessary, 
and a microscopic trace of hyposulphite of soda produced 
pronounced stains. Further, all traces of the bath of dilute 
acetic acid which followed development and prevented pre- 
cipitation of iron in the fibre of the paper needed to be care- 
fully washed out, or the hypo was decomposed and yellow 
stains occurred. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the various 
modern developers, easier to compound and easier to use, 
have become so popular that ferrous oxalate is to-day prac- 
tically unknown to the great army of photographic workers. 
Of these developers amidol is the chief favourite. Those 
who have taken up the Bromoil process have an additional 
reason for preferring amidol, for prints produced by its aid 
appear to pigment more readily than when other developers 
are employed. 


The Formula. 


Sodium sulphite ................................. I OZ. 
Water Up fO у ea oo et ote Ines 18. 
Potassium bromide ............................. 73 gr. 


AIBIdOD. ASRS SS See уэ 


To prepare this, the sodium sulphite should be dissolved first, 
and if the salt is powdered in a mortar and then placed in a 
large measure, and this is filled up to the 15 oz. mark, the 
result will be accurate enough, for the quantity of potassium 
bromide and amidol is so small that it makes no appreciable 
difference to the total bulk. The potassium bromide may, 
if desired, be placed with the sulphite before adding the 
water, and so both dissolved simultaneously; or as there is 
in all probability a 10 per cent. solution of bromide already 
on the shelf, 75 minims of this may be taken, and so the 
trouble of weighing out a small quantity will be avoided. 

It is sometimes recommended to keep a stock solution of 
sodium sulphite of the strength of 1 oz. to 4 oz. water, but 
we have always found the results unsatisfactory, and 
Messrs. Wellington and Ward, in their instructions, ex- 
plicitly state that they find the method will not do. Sulphite 
of soda in solution rapidly goes off, absorbing oxygen from 
the air in the bottle (and also from the dissolved air in the 
water, unless this has been thoroughly boiled and allowed 
to cool before making up the sulphite solution), and so be- 
coming sodium sulphate. In hot weather this change will 
take place in a day or two to a sufficient extent to prevent the 
amidol developer from working properly. The developer, 
when made according to this formula given, should be used 
up within the day. 

Some Precautions. 


In weighing out the dry amidol the greatest care should 
be taken to prevent particles being carried about the room 
by any current of air. Indeed, it is well to weigh it over the 
sink or a large bench or table which is cleared of everything 
else, and which can be wiped down with a wet sponge. 
Particles of amidol settling on a print, for example, will pro- 
duce small reddish-brown specks, which cannot be removed. 
After the solution is compounded it should be filtered through 
a Swedish filter paper to remove the small black specks, 
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TESTED FORMULA. 


PRACTICAL NOTES FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS. 
By C. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 


lL—THE AMIDOL DEVELOPER. | 


which are often very noticeable. The formula given is, of | 
course, in apothecaries’ weight. As it must be made °. 
freshly, there is little advantage in preparing a stock solu- 
tion, and the strength as given is right for use for average 
work. If, however, very large quantities are likely to be 
required in one day's work, the water may be reduced to 
5 oz., and of such a concentrated solution 1 oz. would be 
taken with 2 oz. of water added. In mixing developer in 
this way, or in taking the required quantity of a working 
solution from the bottle, use an ample quantity for the 
print about to be developed. А well-soaked piece of bromide 
paper, lying, as it does, against the bottom of the dish 
does not require as much developer as would a plate of the 
same size, but 4 oz. of developer is none too much for com- 
fortably working то by 8, and 6 and 8 oz. for 12 by 10 and 
15 by 12 respectively. The same lct of developer may be 
used for several prints in succession, say half a dozen. 


Amidol Developer to Keep. 


While the making up of an amidol developer according to 
the formula given above is quite a simple matter, and 
quickly done, there are circumstances under which it is an 
advantage to have developer always ready. Many workers 
have odd moments only, and want to run off two or three 
prints or make an enlargement in those moments rather 
than to prepare developer. In THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
for April 6, 1906, page 266, the advantages of a neutral solu- 
tion of sodium sulphite were pointed out, such a solution 
keeping better than either an acid or the plain and slightly 
alkaline solution. This neutral sulphite solution is made up 
as follows :— 


Sodium sulphite 11. eot etre 4 02. 
Potassium metabisulphite .................... I 4; 
Water, Hp: tO еа аин hee 20 ,, 


This is a fairly strong solution, and to prevent any of the 
sulphite from crystallising out if the weather is cold, the 
solution should be made up with boiling water, the meta- 
bisulphite being added as soon as the sulphite is dissolved. 
Although this keeps very much better than the plain solu- 
tion of sulphite, we should not recommend the making up 
of a large quantity, the temptation often being to mix 
enough to last for a long while. 

From such a neutral solution the amidol developer is pre- 
pared as follows, and it is better to mix it of the strength 
necessary, as a strong solution does not keep any better than 
if plain sulphite is used, while a dilute solution has fairly 
good keeping qualities :— 


Neutral sulphite solution ..................... 4 02. 
AMIGO! miedo nie e tae iiia бо gr. 
Potassium bromide ............................. 2$ as 
Add water to make up to ..................... 15 OZ 

This developer may be used several times. During the 


recent hot weather 6 oz. of it were used for developing in 
succession eleven 15 by 12 bromide enlargements, the last of 
which, however, showed a very slight tendency to greenish- 
blacks. About 40 oz. kept in a stoppered Winchester was 
used from as occasion demanded, the developer being poured 
back into the bottle after use. This kept in perfect working 
order for several days, which is probably long enough for all 
ordinarv requirements. The longer the solution is used the 
slower is the development, and developer which has been 
kept some little time works more slowly, but not sufficiently 
so to be tedious. 
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N acting on the suggestion of a correspondent and 
presenting to the readers of THe А. P. AND Р. N. 
rather full instructions for working the two-colour 
method, let me hasten to say that the term ‘* natural 

colours,” as it occurs in the title, must not be read as 
meaning colours or tints exactly or strictly corresponding 
to the colours or tints of the natural scene, for even in 
the present time of progress there is no heliochromatic 
method which will reproduce the original colours of a 
scene with rigid exactness. By natural colours, then, 
the reader must please understand colours that have 
been selected or plotted out wholly by natural agencies 
or automatically ; that is to say, without any manipula- 
tion of the nature of retouching or local treatment. 

Those readers who have perused the short paragraph 
oi, the two-colour method that appears on page 535 of 
the issue for May 26th last will realise that a less com- 
plete play of colours is obtained by the two-colour 
method than by the three-colour method, but the two- 
colour method may be quite sufficient to satisfy the first 
instincts for colour effect ; indeed, for some subjects and 
in relation to a few special effects, the two-colour method 
may be even better than the three-colour method, but 
from the point of view of the average amateur the two- 
colour method has one paramount advantage, of being 
comparatively easy and simple. 


A First Experiment. 

For first experiments in two-colour work a stereos- 
copic camera with twin lenses is desirable, and portrait 
subjects are perhaps most convenient at the outset, not- 
withstanding the rather long exposures required. The 
plates may be ordinary plates, but colour-corrected 
plates will be found far more suitable, and, if. con- 
venient, one large plate may be used so that both nega- 
tives are taken on the same sheet of glass. As regards 
colour screens it will be generally desirable to use red- 
dish-orange and a nearly pure blue, although the red 
and the blue screens of Messrs. Wratten and Wain- 
wright's tricolour set answer well. Each colour screen 
should be the full size of its plate, or of half the size of 
the double plate, and when home-made screens are em- 
ploved, the following course will be found to be satis- 
factory. Two gelatino-bromide plates of the required 
size are sclected, the object of the selection being to 
secure plates on even, flawless glass, also uniform and 
thin as regards the coating. These are allowed to re- 
main in a usual hyposulphite fixing bath about twice 
as long as is required to clear the film, and the plates 
are then washed just as if they were negatives. When 
dry the films must be stained red-orange and blue 
respectively. 

Staining the Films. 

The blue stain is a solution of twenty grains of soluble 
Berlin blue in one ounce of water, and the orange stain 
consists of aurantia eight grains, carmine six grains, 
strong ammonia ten drops, water one ounce, and alcohol 
two drachms. For staining the fixed-out gelatine 
plates, it is best to use an open dish and to continually 
rock so as to keep the dye solution in constant motion, 
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until it is estimated that the film is a trifle darker than 
ultimately required, then the plate is once rinsed under 
the tap and set up to dry. As a standard of ultimate 
intensity, the depth of colour of an inch thickness of a 
saturated solution of potassium bichromate may be 
taken for the orange screen, and a two-inch thickness of 
saturated solution of copper sulphate for the blue screen. 
Anv required final adjustment of the intensity can be 
made by soaking out a little colour on the one hand, or 
bv re-immersion in the dye bath on the other hand. 


Exposure and Development. 

Let us now suppose the binocular or stereoscopic 
camera set up with the colour screens in position ; the 
film side of each screen being as close as practicable to 
its sensitive plate or to its half of the double plate ; 
indeed, contact is convenient, in which case both 
screens and sensitive plate will be in the dark slide, and 
the next consideration is that of exposure. As both 
lenses of the stereoscopic camera will ordinarily be un- 
covered together, it is convenient to regulate the relative 
exposures of the two pictures by suitably diaphragming 
the two lenses, and as the subject under the orange 
screen will ordinarily require something like four times 
the exposure of that under the blue screen, the lens in 
front of the orange screen should be diaphragmed to 
nearly or about twice the diameter of the stop on the 
other lens. Let the apertures be F/8 and F/16 respec- 
tively ; then for a portrait out of doors and in the shade 
about noon in the summer, the exposure may be taken 
as from one to three seconds, or about the same as for 
autochrome work, taking the larger diaphragm as the 
basis. 

Development should be so timed and adjusted that 
both negatives are almost equally dense, but there should 
be a tendency to thinness and clearness. 

Making the Printe. 

As a next stage we make two silver prints, one from 
each negative of the stereoscopic pair, and provided that 
these silver prints are vigorous and quite clear in the 
whites, it in no way matters whether they are bromide, 
gaslight, or printed out, but thick-filmed or high-gloss 
papers are less easy to tone than those which allow an 
easier access of the solutions to the silver deposit. The 
print from the negative taken under the orange scrcen 
should be somewhat more vigorous than the other, and 
we convert it into a Prussian blue print by the following 
process. 

The fixed, washed, and dried print is immersed in a 
Io per cent. solution of potassium ferricyanide, and іп 
this solution the image should bleach out in two or three 
minutes. When the bleaching appears to be complete, 
the print is washed for five minutes in frequent changes 
of water, and then it is immersed in a five per cent. solu- 
tion of ferric chloride. In this bath the image instantly 
reappears in blue. Wash under the tap for a few 
seconds, refix in an ordinary plain '' hypo ” bath and 
wash. 

Next the fixed, washed, and dried silver print from 
the negative taken under the blue screen is toned to a 
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brownish-orange by the following methed. -A bath is 
prepared by dissolving twenty-four grains. of lead 
nitrate and sixteen grains of potassium ferricyanide 
each in one and a half ounces of water, mixing the solu- 
tions and adding two drops of nitric acid. The print 


is immersed in this, and when the image has entirely - 


changed to a faint and scarcely visible yellow, the print 
is drained for a few seconds, and is then immersed, 
without washing, in weak nitric acid, four drops to 
the ounce of water, and it should remain in this acid 
bath for three or four minutes, but the dish must be kept 
in constant motion. After this there must be a thor- 
ough washing, this being continued until the faint yellow 
image is seen on a completely white ground. A solu- 
tion or bath compounded of copper sulphate eighty 
grains, nitric acid five drops, and water two ounces 
serves to give a clear reddish orange tone to the print, 
and after a thorough washing the orange print is 
finished. 
Mounting the Prints. 

To form a stereoscopic slide, the blue print and the 
orange print are mounted side by side in the accustomed 
manner, care being taken that the picture formed by the 
lens to the right of the worker is seen by the right eye, 
and vice versá; thus, if the blue screen was towards the 
worker’s right hand as he stood behind the camera, the 
orange print must be viewed by the right eye. 
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It may be well for the beginner to make hus first essay 
in two-colour work with toned silver prints on the 
stereoscopic system, and if he is not the possessor of a 
stereoscopic camera, he may adopt the principle of suc- 
cessive exposures with an ordinary camera, the neces- 
sary change in position of the camera being made 
between the exposures. This will, however, almost rule 
out portraiture ; indeed, there is but little hope of satis- 
factory portraiture by the two-colour method outside the 
stereoscopic method with two lenses. 


Some Suggestions. 

Having made his first experiments in two-colour 
heliochromy, the student may extend the scope of his 
work so as to include various methods of exposure, and 
printing in gum-bichromate, whether side by side for 
stereoscopic effect or superimposed. A good method 
of making transparencies for the lantern or for window 
decoration is to make two silver positives on ordinary 
negative film, or one on a plate and the other on film, 
and to mount both these in contact. 

There are many other aspects of the two-colour pro- 
cess, and Gurtner's system, in which the two negative 
plates are superimposed in the camera, so that the expo- 
sure of the hinder plate is made through the front plate, 
may be referred to rather as an ingenious device than 
as a method suited to the requirements of the average 
amateur worker. 


EXPOSURE TABLE—JULY. 


--— لله 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the guidance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 


following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during next week, between the hours of ten in the morning and two in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, //8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop //11 is used. For //16 give four times the exposure. For f/5'6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m. double these 
exposures. From 6 to 8 am. or 4 to 6 p.m. three times. From 5 to 6 a.m., or 6 to 8 p.m., about four times these exposures will be required. 


SuBJEcT. Ordinary Plate. 


Open Seascapes and Cloud Studies ... 

Open landscape with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes ... 

Ordinary landscapes with not too much foli- 
age, open river scenery, figure studies in the 
open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 

паа іп fog or mist, or with strong fore- 
groun Well-lighted street scenes 

Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 
picture. River scenes, with heavy foliage ... 

Portrait or groups taken out of doors, not too 
much shut in by buildings ... 

Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround: 
ings, big window, and white reflector ... 


As a “urther guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to. 
Ultra Rapid Plates. Extra Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Rocket. BARNET, pira Rapid 


WRATTEN, 


e Seal. Orth 0. Bathed. 
CADETT Royal S:ardard Ex. R. CADETT, Special Rapid. 
GEM, Salon. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
» Portrait. EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
Iı.FORD, Monarch. GEM, Mcteor. BARNET, Film. 
enith. ILFORD, Special Rapid. 


IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

" Orthochrome S.S. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 
Marion, үне 


IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LuMIERE, Blue Label. 
MARION, ‘Instantaneous. 

mA so. ENsiGN, Film. 
Mawson, Felixi. 


Rapid Plates. 


CapDETT, Royal Standard Rapid | 
Professional. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
" Flat Film. 


EASsTMAN, Rapid. 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. amo ара Mita Rapid 
1/120 sec. | 1/160 sec. | 1/200 sec. 
1/15 1/100 ,, 1/125 ,, 
1/50 1/70 ,, 1/90 ,, 
1/30 1/40  ,, 1/50 ,, 
1/25 1/30 ,, 1/40 ,, 
1/6 1/8 ,, 1/10 ,, 
1 i 3 1/2 „э 


They have been divided into Lroups which 


The speeds of other plates om the market will be given on application. 


Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome i 


Корак, N.C. Film. 

P.emo Film Pack. 
Корор, Plate. 

LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 
Mawson, Electric. 

PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
RAJAR, Iso. Roll Film. 

ViDEXx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates. 


WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plat?2s. 


AGFA, Isolar. 

BARNET, Ordinary. 
EpwARDs, Medium. 
ILFORD, Chromatic. 


Ordinary 
IMPERIAL, Ordinar 
LUMIERE, Yellow Label. 


Mawson, Celeritas. rtho В, EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. AGFA, Chromo. MARION, Ordinary. 
Pacer, Swift and EE Special. PAGET, XXXXX. GEM, ORE s, Chromo-Isolar. MAWSON, Castle. 
WARWICK, Double I Tosan: » Special Rapid. M BARNET, Medium. РАСЕТ, XX. 
WELLINGTON, Spe NA Vipex, Special Rapid. IMPERIAL, “Onthochrome S.R. н Medium Ortho. RAJAR, Ordi 
WRATTEN, perdi erichrome WARWICK, Special Rapid. j Sovereign. ILFORD, Empress. WARWICK, Ordinary. 

and Panchromati WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. ú N.F. » Rapid Isochrom. WRATTEN, Instantaneous, 
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THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHY. _ II. 


A further Note on the Exhibition of Oil Prints now open at the offices of the“ A, P. and P. N." 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
(See last week's issue for first notice.) 


- By ANTONY GUEST. 


N looking round the exhibition of oil-pigment 
prints now that the pictures are all tastefully 
hung in a light gently softened by the white win- 
dow hangings, I am chiefly impressed by the 

general refinement of tone that distinguishes the collec- 
tion as a whole. No doubt this effect 15 helped by the 
arrangement, but it must be in a great degree influenced 
bv the medium employed. In any case, a large share 
of credit is due to the artists whose work is shown for 


their reserved use of a comparatively new method, 


and for the pervading desire that is manifested to 
render the essence rather than the accidental qualities 
of the scenes depicted. 

No one will fail to recognise that the spirit of his 
subject, and not the letter, has moved Mr. Malcolm 
Arbuthnot to impart a weird picturesqueness to the 
grimy occupation of '' The Donkeyman,’’ and to con- 
vey a sense of the elemental strength of wind and sea 
in '' To Leeward,” suggesting that a ship, a triumph 
though it be of human handiwork in its adaptability to 
natural forces, is but a puny thing beside them after 
all. This feeling is produced, too, without any 
dramatic effects of sky and water. I would only point 
out in regard to these two works that the dark spot 
of the donkeyman's hat is rather too strong an accent 
to be placed so far from the point of focus, and that 
some gradation of tone is required in the gunwale in 
'* To Leeward,” with modification also of other de- 
tails to take them further from the picture, and to 
give length to the deck. Miss Hilda Stevenson, too, aims 
bevond mere realism and reaches the sentiment of 
youthful innocence in '* A Study,” which is altogether 
a charming design carried out with the simplicity and 
sympathv appropriate to such a subject. The dark mass 
of the head is very effective and helps to concentrate 
attention on a singularly pretty face, while the reserved 
and delicate treatment of the flesh tones against a light 
background aids in this matter. 

Expression of London. 

І have already mentioned some of Mr. Mortimer's 
works, but he has added others, one of the most 
interesting being '' St. Martin's in the Fields." London 
has an atmosphere and a sentiment of its own, and 
these offer a most fertile field for artistic investigation. 
Never perhaps 15 the capital more expressive, and never 
more unattractive, except I suppose to the artist and 
the confirmed Cockney, than in showery weather ; but 
even then it sometimes shows a hopeful gleam that 1s 
reflected in the muddy roads, and it is just such a 
characteristic incident that Mr. Mortimer has realised 
in his picture. I think he might advantageously have 
made more of the post in the foreground, as a helpful 
dark accent, by slightly subduing the cab and other 
objects behind it. Nor can one resist the appeal to the 
imagination that is made in ''* L. and S. W. R.," the 
engine rushing through the night and the two hardy 
men controlling the destiny of the slecping passengers, 
who never so much as give them a thought, but take 
their fulfilment of duty as a matter of course. The 
vigorous rendering and forcible effect are quite in accord 
with such a subject. Dr. A. К. Evershed's ‘‘ Lingering 
Mist "" gives evidence of a sympathetic perception of 


the spirit of nature, but the work shows a certain 
spottiness that is not quite pleasing, and, I suspect, 
is to be traced to a desire to show the gleaming mois- 
ture left by the mist on leaves and grass. ‘‘ The Feather 
Boa " shows a good deal of reticence, but one or two 
slight accents would have been quite permissible in the 
head, for there is no advantage in making it look 
ghostly by comparison with the boa, though this may 
still be emphasised as the leading subject. Mr. C. H. 
Hewitt’s work is expressive, ‘‘ The Coble '' showing an 
appreciative sense of line and atmosphere, while ‘‘ The 
Mirror ’’ has good points in the concentration of light, 
and in the intentness of the model' gaze on her 
image, as well as in the rendering of her hand. 


Colour and Texture. 

The colour of Mr. E. Warner's ‘‘ Example of Oil 
Printing in Colours ” is neither so fine nor so closely 
observed as to convince one that this interesting and 
difficult subject would not have looked better in mono- 
chrome. '' A Passing Shower,” by Mr. Н. D. Waters, 
has merits of quiet tone and of line, but I should not 
have known that it was raining if I had not gained this 
information from the title. The fault, however, may 
be mine and not the artist's. The texture of stonework 
has been caught by Mr. С. E. H. Rawlins in “ Edin- 
burgh Castle,’’ but scarcely of snow in '' And more to 
come," where the distant bank of snow is too light 
against the dark cloud, and tends to come forward. 
The examples in the exhibition generally suggest that 
increased observation might well be given to the subtle 
shades and textures of snow. Mr. Basil Schón's 
“* Where once an ancient city frowned ” is noticeable 
for the originality of its composition, with its bold sky 
and forcible diagonal lines. The effect would have been 
improved by a variation of tone in the nearer line, some- 
what subduing the bushes, and marking the darkest 
shadow just below them where the mass narrows. The 
further shadows, too, might be modified to give them 
distance. ‘‘ Toilers,"" by Mr. C. F. Stuart, conveys the 
impression of the team straining at the load, but the 
whiteness of the horse looks somewhat forced, no doubt 
because there is too much density in the surrounding 
shadows. An insufficient study of values is suggested 
by Mr. W. Thomas's “In a Cornish Stack-Yard," 
notably in the repetitions of the high light. One pre- 
dominant light in the girl's dress would have given 
focus. The tone of sunlight, too, is missed in the 
straw-rick. It is a promising composition that should 
yield a better result. Mr. J. A. Sinclair’s '* A Wet Day 
at Mende ” also has pictorial possibilities not quite 
realised. The sense of dampness is diminished by the 
powdery texture of the work, and it naturally occurs to 
one that this would have been more appropriate to a 
dusty day than a wet one. The difficulties of picture- 
making are great enough without introducing 
antagonistic elements ; in fact, it is in the elimination 
of these and in the full utilisation of all that can help 
that the best results are secured. I have pointed out a 
few defects, not for the purpose of finding fault, but in 
the hope of affording assistance to students, who may 
rely on finding a visit to 52, Long Acre, during the con- 
tinuance of the show, both suggestive and profitable. 
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TAKEN FROM A HIGH POSITION, WITH COMPARATIVELY DISTANT FOREGROUND. 


THE CAMERA IN THE MOUNTAINS. * 


OUNTAINS always tempt the photographer, and yet 
how difficult they are to take! To take, that is, so 
that they retain a shred of their dignity and majesty 

in the resulting print, where, as a rule, they appear as 
insignificant molehills or, almost worse still, lilliputian 
mountains. 

In portraiture we hear much about the necessity of getting 
in touch with our sitter, how we are to study his expression, 
note his moods, and expose plates on him only when the por- 
trait is likely to be characteristic; and I think, perhaps, if 
we were to take to heart this wise counsel when we go out 
to snapshot the mountains, we might possibly meet with a 
greater measure of success. 

But perhaps this needs explaining. There is often in the 
mountains a certain clear and atmosphericless kind of effect, 
when every object is seen sharp and distinct. Perspective 
seems to have deserted the landscape, and mountains on the 
horizon are just as distinct and clear cut as the rocks close 
up to us. “ Bald and unconvincing ” describes the effect in 
a few words, and during such spells the camera man should 
take a holiday, for the mountains are certainly in no mood 
to be photographed. 

And yet ] would by no means advise the beginner to onlv 
work when storms are in evidence, for although this is, no 
doubt, one of the grandest °“ expressions " to which moun- 
tains are given, they have many others that are almost as 
interesting and photographicable. 

The difficulty (complained of by so many beginners) that 
mountains will look so small when reproduced can be got 


By... 
WILL A. CADBY. 


over by the use of a lens of longer focus than that they have 
been using, but this, of course, necessitates a camera with a 
long bellows extension. The Adon telephoto, used alone, is 
a most satisfactory instrument for this purpose, as with it 
we can have our view just what size we please, added tu 
which advantage it is a light and small lens to carry. The 
convenience in the mountains of being able to alter the size 
of the picture is hardly realised by those who are used only 
to photographing on the level, for if we leave our coign of 
vantage, from which our picture appears at its best, we may 
have to descend out of sight of our object altogether, and 
when we have climbed a nearer slope, to get our view on a 
larger scale, we may, probably shall, find our picture 
entirely altered. 

But another way of getting a rise out of the mountains, so 
to speak, is, if possible, to raise oneself and the camera on to 
higher ground. Often a hundred feet or even less will make 
all the difference to our picture, for this arrangement lowers 
the foreground and raises the distance, which is exactly 
what we want, and, what is more, gives us glimpses of the 
intervening country. Now these glimpses are most valu- 
able, for they help materially to suggest what a long way off 
the mountains on the horizon are. Seen from a lower stand- 
point, they appear as diminutive peaks immediately behind 
the nearer ranges, their lighter tone seldom being pro- 
nounced enough to alone suggest the great expanse of 
valley that in reality separates them from the foreground. 

But the tone value of each succeeding ridge of hills must 
be carefully observed and preserved in our negative, for, 
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after all, it is the rendering of that faithfully that suggests 
the distance. The general tendency is for this to be over- 
done; that is to say, the distance refuses to print at all until 
the foreground is all blackness. Approximately correct 
exposure will of course help this tendency somewhat, but 
most workers soon learn, to their sorrow, that what is a 
good exposure for the foreground is an overdose of light for 
the distance, and so another way out must be found. 

This can most satisfactorily be managed by arranging that 
our foreground is comparatively in the distance. ‘Lhat is to 
say, we must not choose a foreground that is too near to us. 
In this way we start with a comparatively distant plane— 
which is much ligfhter in tone than nearer objects—as our 
foreground, and therefore generally the darkest part of the 
picture. 

In doing all this we are of course simply pandering to the 
shortcomings of our drv plate, that is incapable of truth- 
fully rendering so long a scale of tones as these subjects pre- 
sent. And so we shorten our keyboard, playing our tune in 
the treble, the lower notes of which serve as bass. 

| have suggested that foregrounds are generally the 
darkest part of the picture, but it is quite possible to choose 
lightings in which this is not the case. For instance, we 
may have the sun shining on our foreground and the middle 
distance in shadow, or the material of which the near part 
of our picture is composed mav be light in colour, like dried 
up grass. But one thing is certain, and that is that it will 
never be too light for our purpose. 
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A DISTINCTIVE FOREGROUND. 
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Clouds naturally are a very important item in mountain 
photography. So captivating, and yet so illusive, they tax 
the photographer’s skill to its utmost. But like the distant 
mountains, they will be better rendered if we do away with 
near foregrounds, and of course for exactly the same reason. 

Iso. plates and a suitable screen are absolutely necessary, 
and were it not that I have continually met workers in the 
mountains who ignore these inestimable aids, I should 
hardly have thought there remained anyone who needed con- 
verting. The slight extra trouble involved seems so profit- 
ably expended when we consider the wonderful difference it 
makes to our negatives, for what with the blue sky, the 
white clouds, the pink clouds, the brilliant greens of the 
herbage, and the various browns of the mountains, these 
subjects are so full of colours that if we do not get their cor- 
rect values in our negatives—which we certainly cannot with 
ordinary plates—our results are sure to be unfaithful and 
unsatisfactory renderings of the landscape. As to exposure, 
personally I find the accurate calculation of the correct 
exposure often difficult, especially as, with the clouds con- 
tinually moving, the light varies considerably, and so I fall 
back on a plate or film that allows of a fair amount of lati- 
tude, and 1 work with a very dilute developer. 

There is plenty of excitement and interest in mountain 
photography. Indeed, I am not sure that it should not be 
called a sport, for there are many of the elements of the 
chase about it, although certainly we do not know if we 
have bagged our bird till we are shut up in the dark-room. 
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MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT. 


SHORT time ago, when showing a portfolio 
of mv work to a friend who is a leading 
exponent of pictorial photography, he ex- 
pressed his approval of one particular print 

in somewhat flattering terms, finishing up with the 
query, `“ Where did vou take it—Venice? ” 

But on telling him that I had journeyed no farther 
than Limehouse, and that, furthermore, the print 
was practically °° straight,” he was considerably 
surprised. 

However, it is not often that East London is mis- 
taken for Venice; but, nevertheless, there is a 
wealth of beautv hidden in the grim and squalid 
neighbourhoods 
of Limehouse 
or Stepney, and 
that part of the 
East End which 
Is given over to 
docks and 
wharves ; where 
ships and sailors 
of every nation- 
ality are pausing 
a while in their 
passages over 
the globe. 

I wonder 
how many 
p ho tographers 
have — visited 
the Chinese 
quarter in Lime- 
house Cause- 
wav, where the 
oriental sailor 
man finds com- "EO" 
fortable quar- 
ters during his 
periodical sojourn ashore. It is quite worth a visit. 
Here will be found quaint little shops adorned 
with Chinese characters indicating perhaps a 
restaurant, where fearsome dishes may be partaken 
of in the approved style with chopsticks instead 
of such heathen appliances as knives and forks. 

Then there is a laundry, through the open docrs 
of which one may obtain a glimpse of the industrious 
workers within, scrubbing away as though their 
lives depended on it. 

Across the street is a baker's shop, where are also 
sold various articles dear to the heart of the China- 
man, such as opium, pipes and various '' musical " 
instruments, which are in great demand for the 
evening singsong or impromptu concert. 

But thev are a strange, shv race, and anv attempts 
at photographing them must be done with much tact 
and discrimination. 

SUNSET AT LIV.EHOUS2. Though палу all possess the national adornment 

of a queue or pigtail, it is only in the privacy of 
their houses that it is to be seen, and on the approach of a stranger it is at once coiled up and hidden be- 
neath the capacious blue cap which is invariably worn at all times of the day. 
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Close at hand will be found a small dock known as These quaint old places are now fast disappearing 
Limehouse Basin, which has yielded many satisfactory under the rapacious advance of modern commerce, in 
subjects. order to provide space for the erection of hideous 


One corner of the dock is given up almost entirely factory chimneys or wharves. Soon all that remains 


to the ice trade, and 
the huge glistening 
blocks of ice being 
hoisted from the hold 
of a vessel by the 
strenuous labours of 
a number of brawny 
seamen offers rare 
opportunities for the 
hand camera. 

Frequently there 
may be seen a ship 
from the north dis- 
charging a cargo of 
coal, and if she be a 
vessel of large size 
the work will be per- 
formed by a steam 
winch on deck in 
charge of a '' donkey- 
man," who often 
forms a picturesque 
figure, enshrouded in 
coal-dust and escaping 
steam. 

At Limehouse will 
be found the entrance 
to the Regent's Canal, 
the course of which 
can be followed for 
many miles, and as a 
hunting - ground for 
pictures it is hard to 
beat. In fact, the first 
portion, with which I 
am most familiar, is 
almost too  richly 
endowed, and offers 
such a variety of 
subjects that it is 
often difficult to select 
the best. The illus- 
tration on the pre- 
ceding page is typical 
of an effect which can 
usually be found to- 
wards the end of the 
day when the sun 
streams through an 
opening between the 
huge warehouses, 
lighting up а small 
patch of water almost 
like a beam from a 
searchlight, whilst 
the remainder of the 
scene is enveloped in 
shadow and gloom. 

On the banks of the 
river just below the 


A FOREIGNER IN THE BASIN. 
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will be a few pictures 
and photographs to 
remind us of the days 
that have passed. 

Every reader of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. 
who has the oppor- 
tunity should not fail 
to visit this district 
whenever the chance 
presents itself. There 
is material enough 
here for endless pic- 
tures for those who 
use their eyes as well 
as their cameras, and 
the subjects аге 
in many instances 
"ready-made."' Fairly 
rapid plates should be 
used, as many of the 
subjects are very dark 
and grimy, and a lens 
of. large aperture is 
very useful for render- 
ing the shadow de- 
tails. At the same 
time these dark 
masses are excellent 
for producing broad 
effects with little 
trouble, and a careful 
selection of point of 
view is all that is 
required. 

Many good across- 
water effects are also 
to be obtained here- 
abouts, and there is 
much in the busy life 
of the toilers who 
work and live in the 
neighbourhood, that 
can be reproduced in 
a satisfactory manner 
for pictorial purposes. 

The barges, either 
on ‘the water, or lying 
up in all sorts of posi- 
tions in relation to 
each other — some 


being loaded, others 


unloading, others just 
setting off on a 
voyage—all provide 
ample opportunities 
for the hand camera, 
while to secure pic- 
tures of the river craft 
as they move up or 


entrance to the canal, there are a number of very down the river it is almost always necessary to charter 
interesting old buildings ; and the harbour-master’s а small boat. Get one of the men usually hanging 
house, which has been immortalised by such masters as about the quaysides to row you out about a hundred 
Whistler and Wyllie, may be taken as a good example. yards or so, and wait. Pictures are there always. 
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PROGRESS, 


CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOLYTIC DECOMPOSITION, AND SOME OTHER 


CHEMICAL 


Those who care to refer to the Journal of the Royal 
Photographic Society for April 30, 1895, will find, on 
page 232, a report of a lecture in which is set forth a 
conception of photolysis as a special case of electrolysis 
by alternating current, a conception based on the 
Hertzian view of light or the electro-magnetic theory. 
This view was so grotesquely misunderstood at the time 
that a prominent writer on photographic matters ob- 
jected to it on the ground that it would involve or 
assume the possibility of attaching the conducting wires 
to the molecules! Since that time there has been a con- 
siderable education of the general public in the matter 
of Hertzian waves ; and the sending of wireless signals 
by the Hertzian waves, demonstrated publicly in the 
city of London for the first time on the occasion of the 
lecture referred to, is now an everyday matter. It may 
be interesting to recall the fact that Mr. R. Child Bayley 
stood before the lecture table holding a huge prism of 
paraffin wax between the transmitter and the receiver, 
and a slight adjustment of this determined whether the 
receiver responded or not, this being a sufficient indica- 
tion that the Hertzian waves were short compared with 
those ordinarily used for wireless telegraphy at the 
present time. In the current number of the Journal of 
the Chemical Society will be found (on page 339 of the 
section treating of general and physical chemistry) an 
account of Byk's researches as to the electrolytic theory 
of photographic action, a theory which Byk considers to 


MATTERS. 


be in harmony with what is known of photochemical 
processes, both in respect of reaction, velocity, and of 
equilibrium. 


Byk holds that in reversible photo-chemical reactions 
the change which takes place in the dark takes place all 
the same when the system is exposed to the light. On 
exposure to light, an extra reaction is induced, and this 
is to be regarded as of an electrolytic character. 


Other chemical matters of interest to photographers 
are to be found in the current issue of the Journal of the 
Chemical Society. Weinscheuk finds that the presence 
of beta-naphthol considerably increases the tanning 
action of formaldehyde on gelatine, instant precipitation 
taking place when both reagents are added to a 
gelatinous solution. Recent revivals of the proposal to 
use aceto-cellulose as a basis for transparent film give 
special interest to the new acetylating reagent of Cross 
Bevan and Briggs—a solution of two parts of acetic 
anhvdride and one part of zinc chloride in two parts of 
glacial acetic acid. 


A new desiccating material, recommended by Matting- 
non, consists of finely divided sodium obtained by 
grinding the metal with sodium chloride: a material 
likely to be of value in packing and storing photographic 
preparations, as it absorbs oxygen. 


— —— — — élite ————— — 


COLOUR RENDERING ON AUTOCHROME PLATES. 

It has often been remarked that the Autochrome process leaves 
little to be desired on the score of true colour rendering when 
the original is a painting or a so-called “‘still-life’’ subject, in 
which various objects are photographed under tolerably even 
conditions of lighting, but a notable want of truth in colour 
rendering has often been asserted in the case of highly con- 
trasting colour scenes in the open air, as, for example, red 
sunset, leaden blue sky behind, and full play of tints in the 
terrestrial portions of the subject. An article in Moll's Photo- 
graphische Notizen deals at some length with the difficulty of 
finding any physical explanation, even when the difference 
between spectral colours and body colours is fully allowed for, 
and it suggested that the falsity in colour rendering may be 
rather due to the observer than the plate, or may be psychical 
rather than physical, at any rate when extreme contrasts are 
concerned. The eye sees complementary tints as surrounding 
all relatively brilliant areas of colour; thus, for example, if a 
brilliant patch of red is projected on a white screen, the screen 
appears green. By masking characteristic areas on an Auto- 
chrome and examining them separately, the disturbing influence 
of the subjective tints on surrounding areas should be elimina- 
ted, and careful observations under these circumstances ought 
to go far to prove or disprove the above mentioned view. 
As against the view put forward above, it may be suggested that 
if all relative brilliancy is proportionately represented, the sub- 


jective effect of the. reproduction should correspond with that 
of the original, and visual truth should result. 


FOCAL ADJUSTMENT WHEN EXPOSURE. IS 
THROUGH THE. GLASS PLATE. 

Our reference to this subject on p. 366 of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER for April 14 last may be supplemented by men- 
tion of an interesting article by Dr. Lindsay Johnson, in which 
diagrams are given to illustrate the action of the glass plate, and 
in which the formule are included by which the displacement of 
focus may be calculated. We may give the following particu- 
lars of our measurements, which establish the position that 
when the exposure is through the back of the plate it will be a 
sufficient correction to set back the lens, after focussing, to an 
extent equal to two-thirds of the thickness of the plate; and this 
correction wiil be satisfactory from a practical point of view, 
whatever may be the character of the glass. A block of crown 
glass, 37 mm. thick, introduced into the camera, extended the 
back focus of the lens by 13 mm. In another experiment a 
thickness of 147 mm. of crown glass extended the back focus by 
47 mm. In a third experiment a block of flint glass 215 mm. 
thick was interposed, and the back focus was lengthened by 
75 mm. The thick masses of glass referred to above magnify 
quite appreciably, and it may be well to remember that every 
piece of plain-parallel glass magnifies, although in the case of 
a thin plate the action may not be noticeable. 
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LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE UNION NOTES. 


The Manchester Amateurs is one of the few societies who appear 
to “never rest." Their indoor meetings take place almost all the 
year round, and at the last week's meeting we find three of their 
vice-presidents—S. L. Coulthurst, Rev. H. W. Dick, and J. ]. 
Phelps— filling up a long night with the “ Oil Process." All 
the popular and well-known points were brought forward by one 


Pheto by) 


Loca! Secretary, Lancashire and Cheshire Union Ramble to 
Blackburn, June 20th, 1908. 


W." MCLEAN, [Leslie Shawcross. 


or the other of these workers, and a running fire of questions was 
kept up the whole time. One feature of the evening was the prac- 
tical demonstration which each gave. All the three worked at once 
before the audience, and at a glance one could detect the varied 
styles of working the process. As the inking up of the prints pro- 
ceeded, each one commented upon the work he had in hand, and 


RILLIANT sunshine gladdened the hearts and contributed 

largely to the great success of the annual excursion of the 
members of the Yorkshire Photographic Union on Saturday, 
June 20. Trains from all parts of Yorkshire poured into Otley ; 
contingents from the various societies of the Union, armed to 
the teeth with cameras, twin-lens and single-lens, reflex and 
stand, snapshot and Tickas. Their rendezvous was the Recrea- 
tion Hall, where the secretary of the Union, Mr. Ezra Clough, 
was in waiting along with a smaller band of enthusiasts, who 
had arrived early in the morning. Lucky early birds were these 
score or so, for rumour had it that after wandering over the 
heights of the Chevin and through the beauties of Danefield 
Wood, they wandered into the haunts of the Otley Camera Club, 
where roast beef of old England vied with the Burgundy of her 
neighbour for supremacy. But to return to the afternoon party, 
who form the real part of the gathering, they came in such 
numbers that although every reasonable provision had been 
made for waggonettes they proved inadequate, and conse- 
quently one party was landed at Farnley Hall whilst the drivers 
raced back for the rest. 

The drive lay through some of the most lovely dale scenery 
that has made the valley of the Wharfe famous throughout the 
country, scenery which Turner was never tired of painting. 
After visiting the picturesque old village of Leathley, with its 
quaint church and even more quaint-looking stocks, its mill 
and ever-flowing stream, we were taken through Farnley Park 
on to the tit-bit of the excursion. Great was the disappoint- 
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(By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


thus all the little tips that every worker practises were brought for- 
ward, and the members given the advantage of it. It is a process that 
cannot be learned by any other means than demonstrating, and we 
know that now in Manchester and district there is quite a big 
band who are enthusiastic “ oilers.” This has been brought about 
by the one or two early workers taking in hand any pictorial worker 
who seriously considered the process, giving him private demonstra- 


tions and advice, and so helping forward the cause of the “ control 


in photography." 


Union Ramble.—The most important item in Lancashire and 
Cheshire during the past week was the official ramble of the 


. L. and C.U. to Blackburn, at the invitation of the Camera Club. 


A very large gathering of about 250 was the result, and an ideal 
day made it a red-letter fixture in the annals of the Federation. 
Several rambles were arranged, and all well patronised ; the first to 
start was at 10.30, at which about forty joined in, this including the 
president, the Rev. H. W. Dick, and his wife; Dr. Thurstan 
Holland, past president; vice-presidents, C. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., 
S. L. Coulthurst and wife, and other well-known workers in the 
photographic cause from Liverpool, Oldham, Horwich, Manchester, 
Darwen, etc. This was undoubtedly one of the most picturesque 
rambles to be found in the whole of England, and extended for 
about ten miles of lovely country, through fields, over many dozen 
stiles, and always by the side of the lovely River Ribble. By way 
of Wilpshire, Copster Green, Sale Woods, Sale Wheel, Hacki 
Ferry, etc., to Mytton, and then on to Whalley. This walk will 
become famous in the annals of the Federation as the “L. and С. 
Union 1o-mile handicap," leader always in front, the rest any- 
where within three or four miles of each other. There was no time 
to stop for bite, sup, or photographing, even if you carried a то by 8 
or any other camera. No! On the leader went. First, the president 
and a dozen kindred souls were lost and left well behind, then 
genial C. F. I., of Liverpool, John Smith, S. L. C. of Manchester, 
were left to find tracts they had never seen before, and so over 
hedgeway, fence, and stile we went, and finally all the forty L. 
and C. Champion walkers landed at the Aspinall Arms, Mytton, 
for lunch two hours late, where, after a snapshot lunch of about 
ten minutes, all were on the trot again to join the main party at 
Whalley Abbey, to be photographed by A. W. Cooper, of Preston. 
The Union tea at Blackburn found all united, and in good form, 
and the thanks of all are certainly due to Mr. W. McLean, hon. sec. 
of the Blackburn Camera Club, for all the arrangements made 
locally for the outing. Mr. McLean had the loyal help of all his 
club men, who vied with one another to make the outing the suc- 
cess it certainly was, and as the president remarked at tea, “He 
enjoyed the weather." This is the third ramble of the Union we 
have had the pleasure of attending (without a camera), and I am 
waiting in hope for the next invitation. Where is it to come from? 
Who are to be our leaders next time? 


YORKSHIRE UNION NOTES. 


(By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


ment when it was learned that the owner of the fine old man- 
sion, Farnley Hall, had strictly limited admission to view the 
interior to fifty members. What a dilemma Secretary Clough 
was in!—fifty happy souls in possession of the permit rubbing 
their hands with glee, and three times that number without, 
looking on with chagrin and bad temper. There is a break in 
every cloud, and when the owner, F. H. Fawkes, came on the 
scene, he was cornered by the irrepressible Clough, and in his 
great generosity relented, and gave permission for everyone to 
view. Farnley Hall is well worth waiting for, and even going 
to a considerable amount of trouble to gain admission. For 
nearly seven centuries it has been the home of the Fawkes 
family. 1581 is the date of this famous Elizabethan specimen 
of architecture, fronted by a more modern structure. Its chief 
glory inside is the priceless and extensive collection of Turners. 
Time passed rapidly, and there was much to see, so by the 
time the last load was deposited at the Recreation Hall for 
tea, one-half of the visitors had refreshed the inner man, and 
were seeking new subjects for the camera, either by the side of 
the Wharfe or in the streets of the old market town. The 
Union photographic group consequently suffered to some extent 
in point of numbers included. The attendance for the day 
nearly reached a record, a feature that was most gratifying to 
those who had advocated the selection of Otley and Farnley 
Hall for this year's excursion, and the thanks of all were due to 
the admirable arrangements made by Mr. Secretary Clough, 
the officials of the Otley Camera Club, and the manager of the 
Otley Recreation Hall, Mr. Potter. 
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Stereoscopic Photography in Natural Colours.—In addition to 
the Benington one-man show now open at the R.P.S., 66, Russell 
Square, an interesting collection of about 150 stereoscopic auto- 
chrome views, taken with the Verascope, are also on view in the 
lecture-room. The subjects аге varied, and form a most interesting 
collection. They include many fine pictures that indicate the pos- 
sibilities of both the autochrome process and the Verascope, but 
Jules Richard, the English representative for the latter, would have 

een well advised if he had selected only the best of the collection 
for exhibition, as the quality is as varied as the subjects. Some of 
the landscape and figure studies are very fine indeed, and the stereo- 
scopic effect is best observed in the darker examples. These being 
of full tone sufficiently disguise the “ grain” of the autochromes as 
to render it practically invisible, but this grain is very obtrusive in 
the lighter pictures. The collection is well worth seeing, and our 
readers should endeavour to visit the exhibition, which is open daily 
from II a.m. to 5 p.m., except Saturdays, when the time is 11 a.m. 
till 2 p.m. | 


А New Kodak Competition for Eastman Plates.—A competition, 
in which cash prizes amounting to Z240 are offered, is announced by 
Kodak, Ltd. The competition is for amateur work done upon East- 
man Plates, and is divided into three classes:— Class I. (Novice), 
restricted to those who have never won a prize in any photographic 
competition. Class II., open for amateurs not competing in Class I. 
Class III., a special class for negatives developed in the new 
Eastman Plate Tank. The prospectus, which can be obtained from 
any dealer, or by addressing a postcard to Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C., gives full particulars of the 
competition, including prize list and entry forms. The competition 
will be taken in three sections, closing respectively on August 2oth, 
September 21st, and October 20th, 1908, £80 being offered in each 
section, in amounts ranging from Zi to £15. Amateur photo- 
graphers who are glass plate workers will doubtless be quick to 
grasp the opportunity of winning one of the attractive prizes offered 
by Kodak, Ltd., and the competition will no doubt repeat the suc- 
cess which has attended previous contests of this nature organised 
by Kodak, Ltd. 


Cheap Frames.—Readers who are in want of inexpensive frames 
for their enlargements should note the offer contained in the adver- 
tisement of the Birmingham Moulding Warehouse, Great Hampton 
Street, Birmingham. They supply omes for 20 by 16 enlarge- 
ments from 18s. per dozen to 48s. per dozen, according to width 
and pattern of moulding. А catalogue will be sent post free on 
application to the above address. 


Goldona Competition.—Readers are reminded that entries for 
this competition close on July зі. Prints must be made on the 
popular “ Goldona" paper, any size and surface. It should be 
noted that this competition is restricted to amateur photographers 
who have never won a prize in a photographic competition, so that 
even the raw beginner stands a chance of being successful. Prizes 
of £3 3з, £2 2S., £1 1s., and twenty consolation prizes of ss. 
each are offered. Full particulars as to conditions of entry may 
be obtained from J. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., Kingsway, W.C., 
who will also be pleased to forward a copy of their “ Goldona " 
Handy Manual, which gives many useful hints as to the working 
of the paper. 


* The Studio " Special Summer Number, which will be ready 
early in July, is to be devoted to the consideration of colour photo- 
graphy. Facsimile reproductions will be given of colour photo- 
graphs taken by leading workers, and the volume should prove 
a most interesting one. The prices are: wrappers, 5s. net; cloth, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


Criterion Competition. —A final reminder is given to intend. 
ing competitors in this competition that the closing date is Tues- 
day, June 3o, and prints must be posted to the Birmingham 
Photographic Co., Ltd., Stechford, Birmingham, not later than 
this date. 


International Photographic Exhibition in Dresden, 1909.— 
Photography in the Service of Ethnography will be demonstrated in 
next year's International Photographic Exhibition in the form of an 
industrial exhibition. The extent of this special exhibition, which 
will form a part of the great exhibition, will doubtless reach con- 
siderable magnitude as a number of home and foreign States have 
promised their official participation. In this special exhibition all 
the civilised states of the world are going to show their characteristic 
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beauties of land and people by means of artistic photographs. 
Objects pertaining to industrial art and ethnography will complete 
and give artistic finish to the whole, which will be placed in good 
architectural form by prominent artists of Dresden. This exhibition 
will undoubtedlv serve greatly to open up fresh travelling grounds 
to the travellers of all nations who are to be found in Dresden year 
bv vear, and especially at the time of the great exhibitions, and also 
to increase the number of visitors to the foreign countries which are 
participating. The cultural and ethnographical value of such an 
exhibition is also a matter not unworthy of consideration. 


The Bromley Camera Club's Exhibition was opened on June то. 
The catalogue sent us contains no indication of the where- 
abouts of the show. The awards were made by Furley Lewis, 
and were as follows :—Open Classes: A—Landscape, Seascape 
and River Scenery—Silver medal, J. M. Whitehead ; bronze, 
Dan. Dunlop; hon. mention, J. M. Whitehead, Oscar Hardee. 
B—Architecture—Silver medal, J. W. Johnson; bronze, Victor 
E. Morris; hon. mention, Alfred Roffey. C—Portraits, Still 
Life, Figure and Animal Studies—Silver medal, Oscar Hardee ; 
bronze, Geo. de B. Porter-Higgins; hon. mention, A. F. 
Hirschfeld (2), John Maddison, R.D.S., B. B. Mewburn, S. 
Manners, Н. Essenhigh Corke, Dan. Dunlop, W. F. Holds- 
worth, Geo. de B. Porter-Higgins (2), John S. Atherton. Club 
Classes: A—Landscape, Seascape and River Scenery—Silver 
medal, T. A. Bennett ; bronze, Dr. J. Scott ; hon. mention, Miss 
Elinor Lucas. B—Architecture— Hon. mention, T. D. Graty. C— 
Portraits, Still Life, Figure and Animal Studies— Bronze medal, 
T. A. Bennett ; hon. mention, T. A. Bennett. Special prize for best 
picture in the exhibition—Gold medal, Oscar Hardee. Special 
prize for best picture in the club classes—Silver plaque, Thos. 
D. Graty. 


Herefordshire Photographic Society.—The members of the Here- 
fordshire Photographic Society, which has been affiliated with the 
Midland Federation, transacted three important pieces of business 
at their last meeting. First, they elected W. Williams, High Street, 
Hereford, as hon. secretary, in place of F. C. Pritchard,resigned ; 
secondly, thev decided to support the Horsley Hinton Memorial 
Fund; and, thirdly, the result of the Blake Challenge Cup Com- 
petition was announced. F. C. Pritchard was first with a pretty 
view of Lugg Mills—an enlarged toned bromide ; and others sending 
in best prints were Mr. Starkey (“ The Naturalist”), Gus Edwards 
(A Child Study), and W. C. Gethen (“ Fish Stall Scene at Led- 
bury "). 

Hackney Photographic Society.—On the 16th inst. an interesting 
discussion on the subject of development was the outcome of a 
demonstration of various methods of development by four members— 
E. J. Hunt, H. W. Lane, G. H. Pearce, and F. E. Roofe. The 
methods emploved were time development, factorial development, 
and the method lately mentioned in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News (May 26), of placing the negative suc- 
cessively in the unmixed reducer and accelerator. The discussion 
showed considerable difference of opinion as to the merits of these 
systems, for although all found advocates, some speakers expressed 
a preference for the old method of watching the progress of de- 
velopment, and depending upon personal judgment for the result. 


Edinburgh Photographic Society.—At the annual business 
meeting of this society on June 3, the following office-bearers 
were appointed :—President, J. F. Duthie; vice-presidents, H. 
Stewart Wallace, W.S., and R. C. Malcolm, advocate ; hon. 
secretary, J. 5. McCulloch, W.S. ; hon. treasurer, John B. Peden, 
C.A.; hon. survey secretary, James Oliver; hon. curator, John 
Anderson; and twelve members of council. The annual reports 
were adopted, and interesting details were given of the impor- 
tant work which the society is doing in connection with the 
survey of old and modern Edinburgh. An enthusiastic spirit 
prevailed in the meeting, which augured well for next session, 
in connection with which a strong programme of meetings has 
already been prepared. 


Chas. Zimmermann and Co., Ltd., 9 and то, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
E.C., will be pleased to send a copy of the “ Agfa" Handbook 
to anv of our readers who apply to them at the above address. 
Besides full details of the “ Agfa " preparations, this little book- 
let contains an exposure table for each month in the year, and 
many useful hints and formule. 


Ipswich Camera Club.—Owing to the resignation of T. A. F. 
Crisp, the secretarial duties have been undertaken by R. Dixey, 
Waterloo House, and S. Haggar, 111, London Road, Ipswich, 
to either of whom communications should be addressed. 


J. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., Kingsway, W.C., are issuing a 
trade leaflet once a month to photographic dealers only. 
Copies will be sent regularly, post free, to any dealer or 
chemist who applies to Messrs. Griffin at the above addres% 
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А NEW METHOD OF DEVELOPING A€UTOCHROME PLATES. 


ESSRS. LUMIERE, indefatigable in their researches for 

rendering colour photography as simple as possible, have now 
published another method of dealing with autochrome plates, 
whereby the necessity of developing in darkness is obviated. The 
sensitiveness of autochrome plates to the whole of the spectrum 
-has hitherto prevented the use of ordinary means of dark-room 
illumination, and control in development has consequently been 
impossible. Use of the new formule for developing enables a 
special light to be employed, by which the image can be examined. 
The plates are immersed in the new developer, which partially 


destroys the colour sensitiveness of the plate, and it is then possible. 


to follow the progress of development by using for the illumination 
of the dark-room those rays to which the developer has rendered the 
plates least sensitive. 

Messrs. Lumiére have therefore prepared specially coloured and 
transparent papers, which they style “ Virida papers," for use in 
lighting the dark-room. 

These papers are green and yellow. For dark-room lamps with 
a weak source of light, such as candle or oil lamp, use two green 
and two yellow Virida papers in place of the usual ruby light. 
For stronger lights use two green and three yellow. The yellow 
papers should be placed nearest the source of light, so that the 
light traverses the yellow papers before reaching the green papers. 
When the dark-room lamp is furnished with Virida papers, the 
dark-slides may be unloaded, but this must be done as far as pos- 
sible from the lantern, with the operator's back turned to the light, 
and the plate must be immediately plunged into developer. 

This light has a decided action on the plates before development, 
as it must be borne in mind that in this state their colour sensitive- 
ness has not been diminished by immersion in the developer. Risk 
of fogging is, therefore, incurred if this method of lighting is 
abused during the loading or unloading of dark slides. 

The prices of the Virida papers are as follows. Per packet con- 
taining five green and five yellow sheets: 13by 18 cm. (7 by5in.), 
IS. 5 18 by 24 cm. (9% by 7 in.), 1s. 6d. ; 20 by 20 cm. (8 by 8 in.), 
2S. ; 25 by 30 cm. (12 by то in.), 2s. 6d. ; 3o by 4o cm. (16 by 12 
in.), 3s. 6d. ; 40 by 50 cm. (20 by 16 in.), 6s. 

The formule for the new developer are as follow :— 


PREPARATION OF SOLUTIONS. 


IA MW GET AAV ASTAN Sabena 109 cm, 
Bisulphite of soda (commercial solution) 2 drops 
E HOBIE. NOI эзсе наны ESS 3 grm 
Pot, DfOmude Sioa 3 grm 
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B.B.—Water ............. DEG ai dss PTE RAR TFNE ee 
Anhydrous soda sulphite ........... DIN ame SO EINE 
AMMONIA, .920' „осознаете: ——— RG Сїй 
For use, dilute this solution to quarter strength, i.e., : 
Solution Б.Б; sesir Vani ua бао ТҮ sa. БО Cf. 
WV LET SoaeiabeackoncksYrHe vA ER V Mr aise tes vapiess ERO. CI. 


In the following formula it is understood that by “ Ammonia 
Solution it is the solution B.B. diluted to quarter strength that 


is meant. 
CONDUCT OF DEVELOPMENT. 


(1) For a half-plate or 13 by 18 cm. put in a dish 


Water ciiise IO EE IAEE IEEE AE E E EEE . 8o cm. 
Боо A Aera n N SS PEELE assisas 10 Cih, 
Ammonia solution ....... PRO qu MEHR ео d CHE 


Temperature, 60 deg. F. 


and have ready in a small graduated measure, 45 cm. of ammonia 
solution, to be added wholly or p to the bath during develop- 
ment, if necessary. Temperature, deg. F. 


Quantity ot Ammon a || Total Time of Develop- 


Time of First Appear- е 
і Solution to be added | ment, including time o! 


ance of image (not 


counting sky). | after image appears. appearance. 
SECONDS CM. | Mins. Secs. 
22 to 24 Non> 2 — 
25 to 27 2 2 15 
28 to 30 | 8 2 30 
sr to 35 15 2 30 
36 to 41 | 20 f 2 30 
42 to 48 | 25 | 2 30 
49 to 55 | 30 | 2 45 
56 to 64 | 35 | ‚ cc 
65 to 75 | 40 | д == 
оуег 7$ | 45 | A o 


The Lumiére N.A. Co., 89, Great Russell Street, W.C., supply 
the “ Virida" papers, and will give all further information concern- 


ing the process. 


GRIFFIN'S * MEDIO-ANASTIGMAI" LENS. 


NY new introduction by Messrs. Griffin, Kingsway, London, 

W.C., demands special attention, but we may at once sav 
that Messrs. Griffin’s new lens is not put forward as something 
better than the best lens hitherto made, but as a highly satisfacto:vy 
lens at a remarkably low price. 

In the circular sent with the samp!e lens now in our hands 
Messrs. Griffin say:—'' This lens is constructed from a new 
formula with the object of producing results as near to those 
obtained with the real anastig- 
mat lens as is possible, with- 
out the excessive cost of the 
latter.” The above quotation 
clearly shows that the makers of 
the '* Medio-Anastigmat " in no 
sense claim that their new lens 
is anastigmatic ; indeed, they in 


the most unmistakable man- 
ner differentiate it from the 
"real — anastigmat." Under 


these circumstances it may not 
be out of place to suggest that 
it might have been better to 
adopt a name not containing 
the term * anastigmat," a term 
that is perfectly understood by 
technicians, | 
| It is a duty to our readers to 
speak quite plainly as regards this matter, for, excellent and ser- 
viceable as the new lens may be, and notwithstanding the fact that 
it 15 an instrument or the type, or pattern, which stands next to the 
anastigmat in general utility, the fact remains it is not anastigmatic, 
but our subsequent remarks on the relation of the new lens to astig- 
matism on the one hand, and anastigmatism on the other hand, will 
make it apparent that Messrs. Griffin’s new lens may be highlv 
serviceable for the ordinary work of those amateurs who do not care 


to incur the extra outlay required for one of those admirable real 
anastigmats which Messrs. Griffin can supply. 

At the present time two sizes of the medio-anastigmat lens are on 
the market, and these are only supplied in conjunction with the 
Koilos shutter. Тһе No. т lens has a focal length of 5% inches, 
and is sold for use on a quarter-plate camera; the price, mounted 
in a Koilos shutter, being Z2 7s. 6d. ‘No. 2 lens is suited for half- 
plate work, the focal length being 614 inches, and the price is 
£3 35.; these figures illustrating in a remarkable way the low 
price of the lens, considering the cost of the Koilos shutter. 

The medio-anastigmat sent to us for examination is a No. 1, 
and on examination it proved to be a nearly symmetrical doublet of 
the aplanatic character, or general type, the front combination 
being about one-third longer in focus than the back; this being a 
distinct advantage to the general worker, as it gives him a choice of 
three foci: 5% with the doublet or combination, about 12 inches 
with the front alone, and about 8 inches with the back. We need 
say nothing of any advantages resulting from the application of the 
new formula mentioned by Messrs. Griffin—indeed, the new formula 
has not been communicated to us—but we may state that the 
aplanatic type of lens is fully recognised. as standing next to the 
anastigmatic type on the score of desirability. for general work; 
consequently, any improvement in this type must of necessity involve 
a nearer approach to the usefulness of the higher type. The adjust- 
ment for flatness of field, in the case of the lens before us, is such 
that the field for the tangential element of astigmatic difference is 
practically flat for the quarter-plate area, a state of things not alwavs 
realised in the case of lenses of this class. As against this there is 
the fact that the field for the radial element of astigmatic difference 
is so concave that a radial line at the extreme corner of a quarter- 
plate area will focus about a quarter of an inch in front of a line 
crossing it at right angles. Astigmatism is the defect which makes 
it impossible to sharply focus lines crossing each other when they are 
at the margin of the field, and anastigmatism in a lens is the quality 
which remedies this defect. | 
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BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


F.R.P.S., on the subject of book illustration by 

photography, appears in the current issue of the 
Bibliophile. Mr. Marshall has special claims to speak upon 
his subject, as he is not only a photographer of distinction 
but has also had more experience than most of his contem- 
poraries in using his pictures for the illustration of the books 
on travel and adventure which he has issued, or which vill 
soon be published. 


A М article, written by Arthur Marshall, A. R.I.B.A., 


Mr. Marshall takes a decidedly hopeful view of the future 
of the photographic illustration of books. He argues that 
the appreciation of the public for the photographic illustra- 
tion is due, in a large measure, to their feeling that it is true 
to fact, and not merely the presentment of an artistic ideal. 


To quote Mr. Marshall himself, ‘‘ they have learnt to 
regard the illustration by direct photography as the ‘ real 
thing,' the type of illustration which above all others records 
with accuracy the scene or incident it is sought to portrav, 
and which is entirely free from the exaggerated ideals of 
the wood-cutter, engraver, or colourist." He rightly feels 
that as the real beauty and artistic value of the pictorial 
photograph gets more widely known, illustration of pictorial 
works by its aid will become more widely general. He 
feels, as we all do, that the public in general know very 
little of the advance which photography has made in the 
pictorial direction, or the calibre of the men whose works 
are foremost in this direction. Mr. Marshall says, ** That 
the artistic side of photography has latterly been developed to 
a great extent and is being practised by a large number of 
workers who possess artistic instincts every whit as keen as 
many a painter, but who would fail to give expression to it, 
through lack of time or art training, by any other medium 
than that of the camera, is evident upon a visit to either of 
the annual exhibitions of the Royal Photographic Societv or 
the Salon, in which the best work of the year is hung. These 
exhibitions are veritable storehouses of pictorial art, lack- 
ing perchance the brightness of the gold and colour of an 


THE “LODGE” HIDING TENT FOR NATUR- 
ALIST PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


IRD photographers have for some time past been in need of a 
hiding tent. All sorts of expedients have been tried, one well- 
known worker having had the skin of a cow stretched over a frame, 
into which he crawled with his camera. But nothing had ever been 
obtainable until Messrs. Sanders and Crowhurst, of 71, Shaftesbury 


Avenue, W., prevailed upon Mr. Lodge to design and let them 
make up his own model hiding tent. This is made of a stone- 
coloured, canvas-like material, obelisk shape, to fit over a camera 
of the Birdland type, on a tall tripod. Plenty of tapes are provided 
for tying branches of trees or grasses outside. There is room for 
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exhibition of paintings, but in which each work is a 
careful study in composition, tone, and chiaroscuro, upon 
which the greatest care and consideration for its pictorial 
aim have been bestowed. Suppose for one moment that the 
exhibits upon the walls of the Royal Academy are reduced to 
the monochrome of book illustrations and that we do the same 
to the pictures at the annual photographic exhibitions, and 
it is more than probable that in the result a comparison will, 
favour the latter.” 

Mr. Marshall argues that the photographer is not only 
specially practised in rendering the mysteries of light and 
shade, and gains a mastery over chiaroscuro, but by varying 
the printing medium to suit the character of the subject, can 
aid very materially both the truth of his presentment and its 
pictorial character. 

The books upon topographical, architectural, and archaeo- 
logical subjects rely now upon good, plain, direct photo- 
graphy for most of their illustrations. The travel books 
which are best and most truthfully illustrated are those in 
which the pages are adorned by really artistic photographs. 
not the ordinary snapshot taken haphazard on the offchance, 
of some of the films turning out all right, but carefully posed 
and grouped studies, prepared with some regard to the pic- 
torial side of the subject, and in which the evidence of an 
artistic perception is paramount. There is immense scope in 
the books upon historical or geographical subjects for the 
use of photography as a means of illustration. In the book 
of fiction, the story based upon historical fact and the poem, 
there are unlimited possibilities for adding interest by means 
of artistic photographic studies. 

Mr. Marshall fully expects that the victories which photo- 
graphy has won in other spheres will soon be extended in 
the direction of book illustration, and that public recognition 
cannot long be denied to the claims of our leading pic- 
torialists to produce work eminently suitable and highly use- 
ful for illustrating the work of fiction as well as other 
branches at present almost exclusively occupied by the 
painter or black and white artist. 


the operator to stand or sit, watching the focussing screen, and a 
small aperture is made for the lens to work through. Heavy stones 
can be placed on the bottom to prevent blowing about. The whole 
tent folds up into a bundle weighing about 3 lbs. It can be supplied 
for 18s. 6d., postage 6d. extra. The illustration shows the tent in 
use, with Mr. Lodge inside. 

——6 س 


SOME NOTES ON COMPOSITION. 


OMPOSITION ” was the subject of a lecture by P. Bale 
Rider, given last week before the South London Photo- 
graphic Society. Mr. Rider said composition really means putting 
several things together so as to make one complete thing out of 
them. There are many divisions or departments in picture making, 
such as colour values, colour contrasts, light and shade, tone values, 
and composition ; and while each is closely related to the others, still 
special studv is necessary to each department separately. Much 
can be learnt from the study of pictures by the old masters. 

Some of the qualities inherent in all good work are the following : 
First, principality ; that is, every picture must have one principal 
object or point of interest. Second, the quality of repetition; that 
is, a sort of echo of the principal object, Third, the quality of con- 
tinuity; that is, a succession of interesting objects, following 
subordinately the leading motif of the pictures. Then comes the 
quality of curvature; this quality is very beautifully brought out 
in all the best pictures. 

The quality of contrast is most important in good composition. 
This makes the very character of composition. For example, a 
straight line appears more so on putting it next a curve. А curve 
has more strength if it is opposed by a straight line. Last of all, 
we must try to understand the meaning of consistency and harmony ; 
this is the very etiquette of composition. There must be no notes 
jingling out of tune. Don't try to produce sunshine pictures in low 
tones. Don't put in a sunlit sky but no shadows in the subject; 
the sun shining from the right, and shadows being cast from the 
left. Study the qualitv of harmony and see that your pictures ring 
true. The lecturer showed many slides of pictures, pointing out 
the faults and good points, and said that the same beautiful curves 
are shown in the human figure, in trees, clouds, апа landscapes. 
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British Pictorial Photography at the Franco-British Exhibition. 


AT the request of many 
readers, we reproduce 
a photograph of the 
annexe devoted to 
British Pictorial Photo- 
graphy, in the section 
of Liberal Arts, at the 
Franco-British Exhibi- 
tion. 

We have already 
commented upon this 
fine collection of pic- 
tures, which is a 
thoroughly representa- 
tive one, and upon the 
excellence of the hang- 
ing. Every reader who 
visits the Franco- 
British should en- 
deavour to see this 
exhibition. It is near 
the Uxbridge Road 
entrance. 


جلو 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


HE competition for the week ending June 19 has again 

been productive of many excellent pictures, and the prize- 

* winners are to be congr: itulated upon their success. In reply to a 

number of enquiries regarding the order of the names given in 

Classes I. and II., and the ‘Beginners’ Class, these are placed 
without any reference to the order of merit. 


The first prize is awarded to Thos. Chester, 22, Mitella Street, 
Burnley. (Title of print, “ A Sunlit Road.") Technical data: 
Barnet ortho.; 1-20th sec.; F/8; mid-day, Sept.; pyro-soda; 
enlarged from portion of quarter-plate on Barnet Cream Crayon ; 
developed with rodinal. 

The second prize to Miss C. van Damm, 309, Regent Street, W. 
(Title of print, * Portrait of an Artist.") Technical data: 
Marion's plate; 2 secs. ; Ross lens; F/6; pyro-soda developer ; 
bromide enlargement on Marion's paper. 

An extra prize to Miss Ethel M. Gladstone, 34, Barons Court 
Road, W. (Title of print, ‘‘ The Frozen Lake. ") Technical 
data: Paget ortho.; Aldis lens; F/11; 10 times screen; 12 
secs. ; 10 a.m., January ; developed with rodinal; enlarged from 
5 by 4 on Rotograph bromide; developed ortol. 

The mounting prize to Henry Warner, 8o, Netherwood Road, 
W. Kensington Park, W. (Title of print, “ Grasses.") Tech- 
nical data: Edwards' iso. ; backed ; 1 min. ; F/22; Ensign lens; 
12 a.m., June goth; pyro-soda; Cream Crayon bromide; en- 
larged from quarter-plate. 

The beginners’ prize to W. J. Williams, 376, Park Road, Liver- 
pool. (Title of print, * Midnight.") Technical data: Imp erial 
ortho. backed; то min. ; F/5.8 ; section of Ensign anastigmat ; 
February, 1908, 12.30 p.m.; rodinal, тоо per cent. solution ; 
Platino matt bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 


* Embankment, Charing Cross," by F. 
Waterloo Street, Camberwell, S.E. 

* And They Lived Happy Ever After,’ 
Lightbowne Road, MORGI Manchester. 

* The Next Road," by Bertram Cox, 
Lincoln. 

" A Difficult Task," by G. W. Dunn, 213, Lightbowne Road, 
Moston, Manchester. 

* The Criticism," 
Dover St., S.E. 


J. Nierbauer, 8o, 
' by С. W. Dunn, 213, 


12, Queen's Crescent, 


by A. С. Buckham, 19, Swan Street, Gt. 


s Stlokey ! ! " by R. L. Wilkinson, 5, Dorlcote Place, Norton-on- 
Tees. 

“ When Autumn Leaves Have Fallen," by J. Mason, 51, 
Williams Road, Burnley. 

* Fools’ Parsley,’ by C. A. Slatter, Biscot Road, Luton. 

* Sunrays,” by J. H. Williams, Aston Villa, Park Avence, 
Kettering. 

* Parisienne," by J. M. Sellors, 19, Dornton Road, Croydon. 
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* The Heights," by Miss E. I. 
Ipswich Road, Norwich. 

"Ope Hand of Man," by E. T. Robson, School Row, W. 
Cramlington, Northumberland. 


Class I. 

E. W. Barlow, Bournemouth; A. W. Hunt, Trinidad; F. H. 
Fenton, Forest Hill, S.E.; A. Robertson, jr., Cambuslang; T. 
Harvey Boycott, Liverpool; ]. Hesford, St. Helens; G. C. Mor- 
rison, Grangemouth, N.B.; Miss Peard, Exeter; К. Pearson, 
Blackpool; T. C. Beynon, Newbury; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech ; 
G. E. Muter, Newcastle-on-Tyne; D. Lumgair, Selkirk; F. C. 
Boyes (2), Ilford; J. Black, N. Shields; H. W. Hillier, Maid- 
stone; H. Crossley; Halifax ; Miss R. Grame, W. Kensington ; 
C. F. Lonsdale (2), W. Hartlepool; E. Claypole, Kettering ; 
Chas. Lindsay, Bolton; S. W. Shore, Barnsley, N.; Chas. 
Winship, Portsmouth; A. Wenborn, Homerton, NE; S. 
Massey, Eastbourne; W. Salter, Glasgow; E. Ravenswood, W. 
Kensington. 


Willis, Southwell Lodge, 


Class II. 


Helens; Е. T. Townsend, Chateau d'Oex; 
Chas. Kemp, Cambuslang; Chas. Hem- 
G. Hails, S. Shields; Hy. Warner, W. 
Kensington Park, W.; Jas. Chadwick, Manchester; Miss Wray, 
Settle; W. H. Marris, Grimsby; W. S. Ramsden, Coventry ; 
W. Duthie, W. Hartlepool; Miss Vance, Birkenhead; H. W. 
Hillier, Maidstone; F. M. Parris, Croydon; T. J. Rennison, 
por im M N.W.; L. Elias, Llandudno; L. Foulger, Birming- 
am. 


J. Hesford, St. 
E. Standish, Leeds; 
stead, Battersea; E. 


Class III. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. or II. have been placed in 
Class III. 

Beginners. 

J. Black, North Shields; W. Stevenson (2), Pollokshields ; 
H. W. Hillier, jr., Maidstone; R. Morrison, Govan; A. E. 
Quick, sape Town; L. Elias, Llandudno; B. C. Trickett, 
Gibraltar ; T. E. Smith, Balham, S.W. ; Miss Stead, Lymington; 
Chas. W. Strange, Castle Eden ; E. Hartjen, Eltham ; C. Н. 
Gaggero, Bowes Park; McLean Dyer, Hampstead, N.W. ; Miss 
M. Wight, Kidderminster ; R. H. Morrison, Eastbourne ; 3. W. 
Wainwright, Hebden Bridge; S. G. Schofield, Godalming; 
Chas. Southgate, St. Albans; Н. W. W. McAvally, Campden 
Hill, N.W.; W. Heal, Holloway, N.; Miss M. O. Boggs, W. 
Kirby; R. Sanders, Rochdale; W. Beadon, Emsworth; D. Р. 
Lennard, Hadleigh; H. Heap, Sparkhill; E. Collins, Pinhoe ; 
H. W. Anderton, Paddington; E. J. Bisson, St. Helier; J. H. 
Wright, Kettering; Miss M. H. Jehryn, Brockley, S.E.; Miss 
F. H. Townsend, Chateaux d’Oex; John Currie, Glasgow ; Jas. 
Parrack, Alnwick; A. M. Houston, Glasgow; W. J. Godkin, 
Chilwell; H. Wright, Manchester; H. Ward, Huddersfield ; 
Miss G. Goodman, Kilburn, N.W. ; Mrs. H. Buckle, Tewkesbury. 
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Zi A selection of queries from our correspondents of‏ ر 
“Ti general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on‏ > 
this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space,‏ 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each‏ 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed‏ 
in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and‏ 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will‏ 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address‏ 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism‏ 
must be addressed to The Editor, “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic‏ \ 
News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked " Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside.‏ 


Combined Toning and Fixing. 
Please give a combined toning and fixing bath that is quite 


clear—not muddy. DERBY. 
0.0: DR 8 oz. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide .............................. I OZ 
Nitrate of lead. o uoce ooo но оноо eoim 175 gr 
АГАШ. didit odes ma ere us ны Nue E INS 350 gr 
gi RR 20 OZ 


Dissolve the hypo in water first, then add the sulphocyanide, 
then dissolve the alum in a little water, and also the nitrate of 
lead, and add to the above. Boil the solution up and filter 
when cool, then add 


9**et090006825958069»50e00090600060906060060605*9o990900050€9906€ 


Water 


If properly made, this should be quite clear and free from 
deposit. 


e€9*0690069922500€956905092006060509999909»090606020048*209929»558099090999990290990 


Acid Mountants. 


I have tried making a mountant from recipes recommended 
in the Photographic News :— 


Wis Dextt Un ЕНИР РЕОНИ Dons odii obe neues 3 02. 
Water coupe УИК ЕРИНЕ РРР н кк ДЕИН ЫАР 4 OZ. 
Loaf Sugar olgseiceesecesse det eese aa 4 oz. 
Alum онат аена RRR I dram 
I per cent. carbolic acid ........................... i oz. 

2. —Dextrn esses o ence SOs 10 OZ 
WY cam alate dis нуны ы НА НЕБЕК ККЕ АЙБЕК 10 OZ 
Salicylic acid. е аре ао ESS 15 gr. 


They are strongly acid, and am I not likely to have trouble 
with my prints therefrom? Will you kindly tell me if I 
should add ammonia, or carbonate soda, and if when cook- 
ing or after, when cooling? H. B. 


The acidity will certainly give rise to trouble if you do not 
neutralise it. Sodium carbonate will be the better, because it 
is stable. You had better add it while cooking, so that you 
can more easily test it. 


Reproductions from Silver Prints. 
Can you inform me whether publishers can reproduce from 
a silver print without affecting or damaging the latter? 
N. D. 


If the print is a thoroughly good one, with high-lights and 
shadows well defined, they can do so; but with most prints 
it is necessary for the artists to work on the prints in black 
and white, in order to intensify the contrasts, which are always 
more or less reduced (or flattened) in course of reproduction by 
the half-tone process, which, we presume, is the method you 
have in mind. 


Old Solutions 
(1) I have some pot. chloroplatinite solution, about 
rgr.rdr., which has been in my dark-room three or four 
years. (2) Also an unopened bottle of sodium sulphide, 
which has become liquid. Are these now useless? 
S. D. W. 


(1) If it is muddy, or has thrown down a precipitate, it is 
probably useless. If quite clear, it should be in working order. 
(2) That will most likely still be in working order for toning 
purposes. 


Coating Wooden Trays 


(3) I have three large (20 by 16) wooden dishes with glass 
bottoms, well made, but, of course, will not stand liquid 
very well. I want to enamel them white, and make them 
absolutely proof against leaking. I have enamelled them 
(three coats) with a bath enamel, but it came off after a 
few months' wear (particularly the fixing dish). What shall 
I do with them? S. D. W. 


(3 It will not be easy to do much until the paint is taken 
from the joints. If you can do that, you had better apply two 
or three coats of Vitrivene cement (or varnish), and then apply 
the bath enamel. It will not be much good to put the Vitrivene 
over the paint at the joints, because the paint will pull the 
Vitrivene with it if it peels off. 


Acid-Hardening Hypo Bath. 


(4) Having been troubled with blistering enlargements, shall 
be glad of a good formula for acid-hardening fixer. If you 


can give one suitable for plates and papers (bromide and 

gaslight) I prefer that. S. D. W. 

(4) Water То eS 20 OZ 
HYPO MR 4 OZ. 
Sodium bisulphite ....................................... 1 OZ. 
Formaldehyde solution .............................. } oz. 


Add the formaldehyde when the salts are dissolved. 


To Strip Negatives from Glass. 


Some few weeks ago you kindly told me of a solution 
that would enable me to take the film off a cracked plate 
and put it on a new glass. After many inquiries at various 
photographic houses, I learn that the firm that manufac- 
tured it is defunct, and the only possible way to get any 
would be from some store where they had a bottle or two 
left. It is extremely unlikely that I could obtain it in that 
way, so will you tell me of a formula that will act as 
wanted, or in what back numbers of THE A. P. I can find 
formula? F. M. B. 


Immerse the negative in a solution made by mixing 1 dram 
of hydrofluoric acid in 20 ounces of water. It should be used 
in a vulcanite or leaden tray, as it corrodes glass or porcelain. 
When the film frills, it should be removed to clean water and 
allowed to float off the glass and transferred to another. We 
gave alternative methods in a recent answers page. See page 
405, April 21, 1908. 


Transferring Cracked Negatives. 


I have two broken negatives; the films of both are unin- 
jured. (1) How can I float them off the glass? (2) They 
both require reducing. When should this be done? Е. H. 


(1) See answer on page 405, April 21, іп reply to '* Chemist." 
(2) After they have been transferred and dried ; they can then 
be treated with safety. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic Newe,” sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 
Canada me 5 » 65. 6d. vs 2) 13s. 
Other Countries ...  ,, » 7s. 6d. sí » 158. 


Cheques fo be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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The little exhibition of oil-pigment prints at the offices 
of this journal, 52, Long Acre, W.C., is meeting with 
unqualified appreciation from the numerous visitors who 
have come in to see it. As a whole the exhibition has 
impressed everyone with the possibilities of the process 
in a manner that would not have been possible if the 
prints had been scattered in a big exhibition, as here 
we have concentrated some of the very best work that 
has vet been produced in this medium. Also the in- 
dividual tastes and methods of each worker have been 
clearly shown by the hanging arrangements adopted. 
The exhibition includes seventy-two prints altogether, 
and the cool diffused light of the exhibition room shows 
them to the greatest advantage. Every reader who is 
in London during the next six weeks should endeavour 
to pay the show a visit. We will always be pleased to 
see our friends from the provinces. 

July is apt to prove a month of disappointment for the 
photographer with strong orthochromatic tendencies. 
In May and June all the delightful varieties of green 
are present in the foliage, which demand a light filter 
and a properly appreciative plate to render them with 
discrimination. In September the exquisite tints of 
autumn once again call colour-sensitive plate and screen 
into requisition, but July and August represent 
summer-time proper. 
variety as regards colour, and modern motor traffic 
rapidly gives much of it a covering of dust, which makes 
it still less interesting. Although there are, of course, 
always subjects which call for orthochromatic treat- 
ment, the user of ordinary plates has little to fear during 
the present month, as far as landscape work is con- 
cerned. The screen is always useful in the rendering 
of skies in landscapes, but for the general run of work 
it can often be dispensed with. Those who pin their 
faith to the orthochromatic method must not be dis- 
appointed, therefore, if for the present they do not seem 
to derive marked benefit from their extra trouble. 

D e e 

Much as one is recommended in July to beware of 
over-exposures, the other extreme—under-exposure— 
is often very troublesome to deal with. Warmth itself 
acts as a kind of ‘‘ exposure.” and prolonged develop- 
ment as often as not causes universal fogging, even 
with a plate of only moderate rapidity, when solutions 
and materials are at a temperature ranging from 70 deg. 
F. to 75 deg. or 80 deg. By universal fogging we do 
not mean a jet black appearance which envelopes and 
destroys whatever image there may have been. But 
one has always to bear in mind that an under-exposed 
negative may require intensification, and fog naturally 
intensifies along with the rest. This means that steps 
have to be taken to get rid of as much fog as possible 
beforehand by partial reduction, and in this operation 
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the last fragments of shadow detail may be hopelessly 
lost. It is a plan with some of our oldest and ablest 
workers invariably to take ‘any special subject twice, 
giving more exposure to one plate than the other, and 
though the amateur who is armed with H. and D. 
numbers, exposure meters, and temperature coefficients 
for his developer, may disdain to follow the example, it 
is one which has very great advantages in the present, 
the photographer’s most difficult, month. 
$e c & 

The current quarterly issue of Camera Work is a 
particularly strong number, both in the illustrations and 
the letterpress. Some opening pages by E. J. Steichen 
on “ Painting and Photography," an account of the 
works of Clarence H. White and Geo. H. Seeley, and 
an article on ‘‘ Frilling and Autochromes,’’ which we 
dealt with last week, make up the printed matter ; 
but it is in the illustrations that the chief attraction lies. 
The originality of the American school is here shown 
to much purpose, as well as its daring in the choice of 
subject and the unconventional methods of treatment. 
All the daring and dash of a youthful nation are in these 
prints, and yet there is ' method in the madness ’’ of the 
pursuit of originality, and the sufficient reason can 
generally be found either in the direction of the decora- 
tive scheme or the effects of light and shade for the 
composition. These pictures well repay a most carefui 
study and have the advantage that they are too strong 
and individual in treatment to be copied in the letter 
but not іп the spirit. & ® ® ` 


The application of colour photography to criminalogi- 
cal work is discussed by Herr Lieber in a contemporary, 
and it appears that the use of natural colour photo- 
graphs has already been discussed by some of the Con- 
tinental authorities. In certain cases there is little 
doubt that a good autochrome, or three-colour picture, 
would be very useful for purposes of identification, but, 
as Herr Lieber points out, the day has hardly arrived 
yet when the results are of uniformly good enough 
quality to be employed for this purpose. Photography 
already plays an important part in criminal investiga- 
tions, but when photo-telegraphy and colour-photo- 
graphy can be added to the present methods, its value 
will be substantially increased. 

ве е 

The picture reproduced on the opposite page, ‘‘ Medi- 
cine Time,’’ is another example of the possibilities of 
photography in successful genre work. Mr. Wenborn 
has done several excellent pictures of this type, and 
appears to have dealt with the difficulties of his sub- 
jects very successfully. Interiors of this description are 
possible to every amateur, and afford a little diversion 
from the ‘‘ usual thing "' that is at times refreshing to 
judges of exhibitions and competitions. Mr. Wenborn 
is to be congratulated upon his picture. 
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MEDICINE TIME. By ALFRED WENBORN. 
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THE MILLER'S MAN. 


From the Franco-British E 


hibition of Oil Prints now 


ву G. E. Н. RAWLINS: I 
ofen at the Offices of '' The A. Р. and P. М.” (See ѓавё 652) 
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